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PREFACE 


THIS book is based upon a careful study of the Homeric 
poems. The earlier works on the same subject have not 
relieved the author from the obligation of collecting his own 
material for an independent examination of the questions 
involved. To Buchholz’s Homerische Realien, however, he is 
greatly indebted for collections of material which have enabled 
him at times to check the completeness of his own. In the 
main, he has followed Reichel in the chapter on Homeric 
Arms. Wherever special acknowledgment was due, he has 
intended to give it in the foot-notes, as a convenience to 
the reader, as well as the right of the original author. A 
list of works important for the study of Homeric antiquities 
is given on pages xiii-xvi, but the author cannot attempt 
to give a list of all the works which he has consulted. 
The authors point of view has been philological, not 
archaeological. .From the poet’s language he has attempted 
to discover what was before the poet’s mind. Such a syste- 
matic attempt from the philological side to present an account 
of the life of the Homeric age, has not been made for more 
than a generation. This book should prove a ‘complement 
to works like those of Tsountas and Manatt, Ze Mycenaean 
Age, of Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, and of Hall, 
The Earliest Civilization of Greece-—which look at nearly 
the same period from the archaeological point of view. 
Archaeologists can easily supply from the monuments many 
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more parallels than have been adduced in illustration of life 
in the Homeric age. As the author has read the printer's 
proofs, many more such illustrations have occurred to him, ~ 
which he has been inclined to add, but he has deliberately 

thrown all the emphasis on the careful interpretation of the 
poems themselves. This is not intended to be a general 
work on the Mycenaean age. 

The author hopes that the references, which have seemed 
necessary to support his statements before scholars, will not 
interfere unreasonably with the comfort of the reader who 
may be ready to accept his statements without verification. 
References to the books of the //ad are made by the large 
letters of the Greek alphabet (A, B, I’, «rA.), and references to 
the books of the Odyssey, by the lower-case letters (a, B, y, KTA.). 

According to the original plan, this book was not to be 
nearly so large as it has become, The extension of the 
plan may not have been entirely uniform, and some details 
may have been omitted for which the earlier plan seemed to 
afford no room, but which should have found a place in the 
larger volume. In order to give greater completeness to the 
discussion of each topic, without an excessive number of 
cross-references, a considerable amount of repetition has 
been allowed. 

After most of this book was in type, appeared Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s book on Homer and his Age, and Mr. Bréal’s Pour 
mieux connaitre Homere. The author is glad to agree with 
Mr. Lang in his contention that Homer was not -an archae- 
ologist, and he would have counted himself happy if he had 
used some of Mr. Lang’s literary illustrations. Mr. Bréal’s 
work is very suggestive, but the author cannot consider it 
‘in detail. . 

Four or five of the author’s friends have read the printers 
proofs of different parts of the book,—each that in which he ~ 
was. most interested. For such services, however, the author. 


* 
is particularly indebted to Professor Washburn Hopkins, his 
colleague, and to Professor Samuel E. Bassett of the Univer- 
_sity of Vermont. 
For the illustrations——the author is indebted: 

To Professor DORPFELD for permission to use his map 
of the Troad in Zveja und Ilion, and for the use of photo- 
graphs of Ithaca and Leucas; to Professor DIELS for the 
cuts of locks and doors; to Professor PERCY GARDNER for 
five cuts from his Grammar of Greek Art; to Professor 
ERNEST GARDNER for four cuts from his Greek Sculpture ; 
to Professor RIDGEWAY for five cuts from his Early Age 
of Greece; to Mr. JOHN MuRRAY for the use of nine cuts 
from Schuchhardt’s Schlemann’s Excavations. Figure 6 was 
copied from Studniczka’s Studien zur aligriechischen Tracht ; 
figures 2 and 17 from Engelmann’s Adlderatlas zur Ilias 
und zur Odyssee; and figures 27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 
and 37 from Reichel’s Homerische Waffen. The Map of- 
Greece is borrowed from Botsford’s Hzstory of Greece. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


A HANDBOOK which endeavors to cover the whole field of 
Homeric antiquities, must be content with registering the 
most important facts in regard to the life which __ 

the poet depicts, and seeking to make clear the re Hotta 
relation between these facts. It cannot enter ae 
into the question of origins and pursue inquiries 

as to the connexion between these facts and an earlier 
period of civilization. We cannot ask here whether the 
Trojans were Phrygians or of Greek stock,—which would be a 
rather fruitless effort with our present material and at the 
present stage of science,—nor even who were the Achaeans 
or Greeks, and how long they had been in the Balkan 
peninsula. That the poet draws no distinction between the 
language and customs of the Greeks and those of the Trojans, 
may indicate his maiveté rather than the identity of race of 
the peoples. A recent endeavor’ to prove that the Achaeans 
were a light-haired race which not long before had come 
down from the north of Europe and had overcome the old 
Mycenaeans, does not seem to have been successful; the 
Achaeans, so far as we see, may have been the descends 
of a race which had lived in Greece for a thousand years 
before Homer. Nor is it within our province to endeavor 
to determine under what special influences the Achaean 
civilization was developed and where its centre lay, whether 
in Crete or on the mainland of Hellas. Nor can we discuss 
the exact relations of Zeus and Hera to | 


_ Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, i., 1901; see also Ts nti 
The Petals Age, 1897. , 
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cousins Jupiter and Juno, nor whether Apollo was borrowed 
from the predecessors of the Greeks in Asia Minor, or 
rather was a near kinsman of the Roman Mars, nor how 
much of the myth and worship of Aphrodite is due to the 
nations of the East, nor whether ‘Ares was a god of the 
lower world or (as Homer believed him) a war-god of 
Thrace. Nor shall we consider the relation of these higher 
divinities to the popular religion and the lower, local divini- 
ties of Greece, who are ignored for the most part in the 
Homeric poems. Nor for our purpose do we need to know 
who the Amazons were, though they are mentioned by the 
poet once or twice. Nor can we study here the early 
Phoenician trade-routes in Greece, nor attempt to determine 
the debt of Greece for art and science to Phoenicia and 
Egypt, except so far as these are indicated in the /iad 
Ekments and Odyssey. For our purpose we need not 
of Myth, determine even approximately the proportions of 
Tradition, the elements of myth, historical tradition, and 
Imagination. imagination in the story of the poems. Probably 
the poet himself could not have distinguished clearly 
between the mythical and the historical elements. For him, 
Agamemnon was certainly a “king of men,” and not a 
god; he was as real and actual as any of Homer’s contem- 
poraries. We need not even examine the evidence for the 
theory that originally Agamemnon was a Thessalian and 
not king at Mycenae. Whether Telamonian Ajax was the 


double or the original of the lesser Ajax, the son of 


Oileus, has no importance for the work before us now 

For Homer, Helen was certainly a fair woman and not the 
Dawn, nor the moon which wanes and disappears from the 
heavens. To introduce into our discussions the consideration 
of origins would lead to endless confusion and to no clear 
result. These must be determined by detailed investigations 
before any summary statements about them can have an 

value. If Diomed is wounded in the foot by Paris, this n 
Homer’s eyes is no allegory for the god of light Sees 
by a god of darkness, nor is any sound indication to b 

found that the quarrel in the first book of the Jk " 
between Zeus and Hera seemed to the poet a ae 3 i 
failure of agreement between the starry heavens by ae 
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and the sunlight of day.! No one understands the Homeric 
poems the better for any such allegorical explanations, and 
our present inquiries must be limited to what may be 
learned from, and what in turn directly illustrates, the poems. 
This is said with no lack of respect for the questions 
which have been suggested, but only to indicate the aim of 
the present work. 

Still less than the questions of prehistoric archaeology, 
may we discuss here the so-called Homeric question, as to 
the manner of the composition of the poems, although the 
general attitude of the writer must be briefly stated. 

The final solution of any one of the problems to which 
reference has been made, will require many more years of 
patient investigation on the part of many scholars. Some 
of these questions are insoluble with our present material. 

A better understanding of the facts of the civilization which 
is depicted by the Homeric poems, is needed before scholars 
are free to draw full and absolute inferences from this civili- 
zation. The time has not come for drawing sweeping con- 
‘ clusions for Homeric culture from other races which in 
certain respects have similar customs. This book Merely a 
seeks to set forth with regard to Homeric Statement of 
antiquities simply what may be learned from 444: 
the Homeric poems themselves, with such illustration as is 
obvious or naturally presented from other sources. 

Within the memory of many living scholars, the Homeric 
poems were thought to preserve and to present to us the 
earliest extant pictures of European civilization, just as they 
themselves are the oldest remains of European literature. 

They were thought to give, if not the very first, yet the 

clearest and most complete views of early life in our Indo- 

European family. The fidelity of the pictures of human 

life presented in the poems was not doubted, although the : 

historic character of the war was either doubted Afjspicq/ 

or entirely disbelieved. Only a bold man half Basis of the q 

a century ago dared to hold that a substantial pee 

basis of fact underlay the stories of the battles an 

before Troy,—not to speak of the wanderings 
* and archaeologists believed that the poet had fe 
a 1Weissenborn’s Homeric Life, page 62. ie ee Ee, 
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idealized but also exaggerated freely the wonders of the 
works of art and craft to which he refers. When, little 
more than a third of a century ago, Dr. Schliemann began 
to dig for indications of early settlements on the chief 
Homeric sites,—first at Hissarlik on the shore of the 
Hellespont, which had been held by the ancients to be 
the site on which Homeric Troy had stood, and then in 
Argolis, at Mycenae and Tiryns,——many mocked just as 
they would have done if the enthusiastic German had sought 
to determine the sites of the exploits of Jack the Giant-killer. 
Mycenae was a place of no interest to the historian Grote, 
in spite of his careful study of Homer, and Minos in his 
palace at Cnosus on Crete seemed to many to be as unreal 
as Minos with Rhadamanthys on the Asphodel Plain of the 
nether world. Not long ago the saying of Pascal was 
quoted with approval, that no one could believe Troy and 
Agamemnon to have had any truer existence than the 
apples of the Hesperides. The story of the Trojan War, 
many of us were taught, and handbooks are still repeating 
the doctrine, was only a highly imaginative and anthropo- 
morphized account of the ever-renewed and unending contest 
between Darkness and Light, between the West and the 
East, and so between Europe and Asia, for the possession 
of the beautiful Dawn, which seemed to belong partly to 
each, Those who were most ready to acknowledge a 
historical basis for the story, held that the conflicts of the 
Iliad were only a sort of personification of the struggles 
of the early Greek colonists to secure a foothold on the 
shores of Asia Minor. Scholars were divided in opinion 
as to which of the two sites, Hissarlik and Bundrbashi, the 
poet had chosen for the Troy of his story, but they no 
more expected to find a real Troy than a real Avilion. 
But, as every reader now knows, Schliemann found, both 
at Troy and at Mycenae, evidence of ancient, contemporary, 
Coe eae ee Se 
Troy and ; ; e gold, in which the 
Mycenae. Homeric poet had declared Mycenae to be rich 
had been thought to be as unsubstantial as the 
Bier ois thas ory, 1 Gea we ae 
see a cee tty An Gotecce eenverce told athe 
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Spartans were obliged to_send_to Lydia for it when they 
desired to dedicate a splendid offering to Apollo (Herodotus, 


i. 69), and even after the battle of ‘Plataea, 479 B.Cyf the 
ordinary Greek thought that the Persian general’s gold plate 
was brass (Herodotus, ix. 80). But the Homeric epithet “rich 
in_ gold” (zodvxpuvcos, H 180) was found by Schliemann to 
be fully justified as applied to Mycenae. The fortifications — 
of “well-walled (evte’xeos, B 113) Troy,” too, were seen to 
be worthy of their Homeric builder, the god Poseidon. But 
an unexpected difficulty arose: the works of art discovered 
seemed to be superior to those which were familiar to 
the Homeric poet. So archaeologists no longer held that 
the poet’s imagination far transcended what he had seen, 
but were inclined on the other hand to say that he lived 
in a period of decadence; otherwise his heroes would have 
carried more magnificent swords and shields, and their palaces 
would have been adorned with more splendid decorations,— 
although we must grant that from detached references or 
even from a description the hearer cannot judge well of 
a picture or any other work of art, unless he knows exactly 
the narrator’s standard. Archaeologists and philologists were 
perplexed also by the difference of style between the 
Mycenaean and Trojan remains and what had been expected 
on the basis of the preceding study of the Homeric poems. 
Many saw no tie of connexion between the Homeric and 
the Mycenaean civilizations, and some have gone so far as 
to declare the Mycenaean remains to be un-Hellenic,—not 
to recall the extravagance of the one or two who asserted 
the Mycenaean tombs to be the work not of a prehistoric 
people, but rather of foreign invaders of Greece since the 
beginning of our era. 

The question of the relation of the monuments of the 
Mycenaean age to the life depicted in the Homeric poems 
is still before the archaeological courts and cannot 
be discussed in detail here, but we may say that ae 
the study of Mycenaean antiquities has done more 7) ae 
than anything else of recent years to throw light Americ Age. 
on the life of the Homeric age, and that much 
in them which at first seemed wholly strange and un-Homeric 
is now found to be our best illustration of Homeric usage, 
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and in further points, too, philologists will be glad to modify 
their interpretation of the Homeric poems at the suggestion 
of Mycenaean and Cretan monuments. Not for more than 
a dozen years after Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenae 
did scholars see that the Mycenaean shield was admirably 
adapted to the conflicts as described by Homer, while at. 
present prominent scholars would consider as comparatively 
late additions to the poems any passages which assume the 
use of the round and not the Mycenaean shield; and no 
one showed how the Homeric shield was worn or carried 
until the hint was given by figures inlaid on Mycenaean 
swords, although since that time illustrations of this usage 
have been multiplied. The ruins of the palace uncovered at 
Tiryns were declared at first to afford no hint for the under- 
standing of the Homeric palace of Odysseus, but more 
recently scholars have derived from Tiryns much light for the 
appreciation of the homes of Homeric princes.. The opening 
in the roof near the middle of the great hall for the passage 
of smoke, the columns near the fire, the use of blue glass 
paste (cyanus) for a frieze, and of stucco for a covering of 
stone seats, may be cited as examples. For our knowledge 
of Homeric dress, on the other hand, little has been gained 
from the Mycenaean monuments,—with the exception of 
emphasis laid upon a loin-cloth for the men, which on early 
monuments appears sometimes in the form of an Indian’s 
breech-clout, and sometimes like a boy’s bathing drawers. As _ 
; for religion, again, the Mycenaean age sheds little light on the 
# Homeric poems. Shrines indeed are found in the palace at 

Cnosus, and a town or village shrine, only a few feet square, 

has been uncovered at Gournia, but no figure or monument 
: which could be associated naturally and closely with Zeus, 

Apollo, or Athena. As for political life, the kings who built 

the fortresses, palaces, and tombs of Mycenae, Tiryns, and 

Cnosus, must have had more absolute power than Agamemnon 
: seems in general to possess. These palaces were built for the 
use of royal families, not for the enjoyment of the people, and 
_ Tiryns and Cnosus still show immense store-rooms which must 
have been used for treasures of grain, brought more or less 
willingly by subjects to their lord. Such stores of grain are 
not mentioned in the poems. The lord of Mycenae, on the 
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other hand, cannot have gained his wealth of gold directly 
from the tribute of his vassals: he is more likely to have 
exacted this from the merchants who passed near his castle 
in following the trade route by land from Nauplia to Corinth, 
from the Argolic to the Corinthian Gulf, although such robber- 
barons do not appear in the Homeric poems. Archaeologists 
long disputed about the technical processes before the poet’s 
mind in the composition of the Shield of Achilles (= 47 8-608), 
but the richly ornamented sword blades, inlaid with several 
different colored metals, found at Mycenae, show that the 
difficulty and dispute had arisen simply because the poet 
assumed the familiarity of his hearers with a well-developed 
technical process,—not because of any vagueness in his own 
mind. 

On the whole, then, the relations between the life depicted 
in the Homeric poems and that which is indicated by the 
Mycenaean remains, are much closer than were Fieepe 
supposed a quarter of a century ago. Scholars Cyyscica/ 
had projected into’the early ages of Greece their Period — 
views of Greek life which were based on the A’yected into 
remains and literature of the classical period— 47” 48 
making in archaeology exactly the same mistake as was made 
in philology until very recent times, since Attic meanings, 
forms, and constructions, so far as possible, were long taken 
as the norm also for Homeric usage. Thus through much of 
the nineteenth century any work of Greek or Roman art 
might be used to illustrate Homeric life. Modern artists were 
left free to follow their own bent in depicting Homeric scenes, 
and Flaxman seems to have “builded better than he knew,” 
when he represented the Achaean warrior as ready to go into 
battle without bronze cuirass, and in fact without much clothing. 
Scenes from Greek vases of the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C. were used, as freely as publishers would admit, for the 
elucidation of the Homeric poems A third of a century 
ago, illustrations from Egyptian and Assyrian monuments were 
introduced in large numbers in works on’ the life of the 
Homeric age, often bringing in, as is seen now, a mass of 


1The Homeric manner of stringing the ‘bow (see fig. 34) is perhaps the most 


‘important lesson learned for Homeric warfare from a Greek vase, but this lesson was 


learned long after the publication of the vase. 
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matter which would have seemed strange not only to our 
poet, but also to the Greeks of any other century. These 
so-called illustrations had little reference to early Greek 
monuments, and their connexion with early Greek literature 
was not much closer; they had slight relation to either the 
earlier or the later civilization of Greece. 

As to the time in which the Homeric poems were com- 
posed, any brief statement must be vague or over dogmatic. 
Date of the Archaeologists believe that Mycenae and Troy, the 
Composition home of Agamemnon and that of Priam, both 


of the were at the height of their power and magnificence 
Hah in the latter half of the second millenium B.Cc.,— 
0éms. 


thus agreeing essentially with the ancient chronolo- 
gists who set the fall of Troy at 1184 B.C. (with Eratos- 
thenes) or twenty-four years earlier (as the Parian Chronicle). 
Recently Troy and Mycenae have so been brought back from 
the realm of fancy to that of fact, that scholars are more 
ready than before to believe in the reality of such a siege of 
Troy as is narrated in the Homeric poems. The supposition 
that in the original form of the story, Troy was not sacked 
because the earliest efforts of Aeolian colonists to secure a 
foothold in the Troad were unsuccessful, is less important 
than it was before the site of Troy was carefully examined. 
Without rendering ourselves liable to ridicule from those who 
have a right to an opinion on the subject, we may believe 
that Troy was sacked about 1200 B.C. (which agrees closely 
with the beliefs of the ancients) by an expedition from Hellas 
under the leadership of the king of Mycenae,—whatever may 
have been his name and the cause of the war. Details like 
the length of the war, the number of men and ships on the 
expedition, and the manner of the capture of the city, are 
of secondary importance. That the names of Ilium and 
Dardanians are historical, seems probable. Priam and Hector 
too, may be real persons, : 

Those who doubt the historic basis for the Homeric story 
have not explained fully why the lays of Thessalian and 
Prominence of Aeolian poets, developed and perfected in Asia 
Peloponnesian Minor, should have as central figures the kings of 
Warriors. ~ Mycenae and Sparta, or how Agamemnon and 
Menelaus should have been brought from northern to 
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southern Greece after the story was well developed.’ If 
we agree that the name Argos has been transferred from 
Thessaly to Peloponnesus, we are still in ignorance of the 
motive which might have led the Aeolian or Ionian poets to 
make this transfer. To say that Agamemnon was originally 
a local Spartan divinity, does not cast even a single ray of 
light upon this problem. The very latest hypothesis offered 
to explain the origin of the story of the war is that at first 
Telamonian Ajax was the chief Achaean warrior, and that 
his home was not on the island of Salamis but at the 
Aeanteum on the Hellespont, within four miles of Priam’s 
palace, so that the war was between immediate neighbors. 
This hypothesis cannot be proved, and seems to leave as many 
difficulties as before, but the important consideration for us 
in the present work is that such hypotheses do not affect 
in the least our understanding or appreciation either of the 
Homeric poems cr the life depicted in the poems. However 
important and interesting such inquiries may be, until the 
results are finally determined, they do not affect seriously a 
hand-book of Homeric antiquities. 

If the story of the /éad was based upon actual conflicts, 
then we may believe it to have been begun within a century 
or so of the war, since after that time new events would have 
displaced that war in the public mind. The early elements 
of the Homeric poems may be as old as the close of the 
second millenium B.C. 

Just as “many brave men lived before Agamemnon,” so 
also many bards lived before Homer. In the Odyssey, we 


1Cf. ‘The importance of Achilles and Thessaly in the heroic age has been 
vastly exaggerated during the last fifty years. Critics have brought themselves to 
believe in a Thessalian Epos, a Thessalian Argos; and in a subsequent transference _ 
of place and interest to Mycenae and Agamemnon. Archaeology has swept away 
these cobwebs: of the professorial brain. The coincidence of the Mycenaean 
monuments with Epic tradition is a chain not to be broken. . . . In Homer there 
was no Thessaly. That region was in various hands. . . - There are local legends, 
Lapiths and Chiron, but nothing to suggest a once ruling race, a centre of 
gravity of Greece. . . . Homer, the dramatist, by selecting the portion of chronicle 
to which Achilles’ quarrel belonged and treating it with Me art, raised Achilles to 
the place where he stands. . . . The potentate of Mycenae, installed on the isthmus, 
with his 100 ships, his brother at Sparta, the Arcadians on his transports, was the 
‘Emperor for which Thucydides recognized him.” T. W. Allen in Céasszcal Review, 


Xx. 201. 
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read of a bard Phemius at the home of Penelope, singing 
under compulsion for the suitors at their feasts (a 154), of 
another bard, Demodocus, at the palace of the 
Phaeacian king (@ 43), and of a third who was left 
by Agamemnon as an adviser for his queen Cly- 
taemestra, but was removed and slain by Aegisthus (y 267). 
In the Odyssey, too, we have the figure of a bard reciting his lay 
as a comparison for Odysseus telling of his adventures (A 368). 
In the /zad we read of no professional bard,—the scene of 
active war was no place for him,—but when the embassadors 
of the Achaeans go to Achilles, begging him to return to 
the field of battle, they find him cheering his heart in singing 
of the “glorious deeds of men” (xAéa avdpwv, I 189), with his 
comrade Patroclus by his side “waiting until he should cease 
his song,” when perhaps Patroclus would take up the strain. 
Whether the songs of the Trojans as they bivouac on the 
plain before the Achaean camp (K 13), are lyric or epic, no 
one can say,—indeed this music may have been simply 
instrumental ; and the songs of the young Achaeans in honor 
of Apollo at Chrysa, and the lays of Apollo himself and the 
Muses, at the feast of the gods on Olympus, may have been 
lyric (A 472, 604). But the songs of the Odyssey are clearly 
epic,—one is a little Jad (8 73, 500), telling of a quarrel 
between the leaders of the expedition against Troy and of the 
sack of the city; another is a little Odyssey (a 326), telling 
of the sad return of the Achaean leaders from Troy ; still 
another sings of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite (@ 266). 
Indications of other epic poems are found in Homer, notably 
of lays with regard to the Argonautic Expedition (as 70), the 
labors of Heracles (as 9 363), and the Calydonian Hunt (I 520), 
Many expressions convenient for the verse became fixed as 
formulas, and many ornamental epithets became attached to 
the names of warriors or divinities. For many generations 
in Hellas all literary impulses turned to epic poetry A 
vast mass of epic material, narrations and descriptions of 
conflict and adventure, was gathered and handed down from 
age to age. Some bards may have sung only the lays which 
they had learned. Others, doubtless far more numerous ie 
only amended and revised what they had received as te 
inheritance, but also composed lays of their own: ne 


Bards before 
Homer. 
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Phemius of Ithaca says that he is “self-taught” (avrodidakros, 
X 347), which is understood to mean that he was no mere 
rhapsodist,—a singer of other men’s songs,—but was himself 
a composer. The idea of literary property, of course, was 
‘still entirely unknown. These lays then became a kind of 
common possession, since no one of them bore its maker’s 
name, and doubtless an old bard would have been sore 
perplexed in many cases to distinguish his own compositions 
from those of others. 

Very likely the //ad contains narratives of combats between 
mighty warriors who never saw the plain of Troy,—or, if the 
reader prefers, scenes originally invented for a lay 
which told of battles in other lands,—the field of harecte ce <i 
conflict being transferred from Crete or Thessaly to ie ne 
the plain of the Scamander. An instance of old 
material used in new lays is found by scholars in the tenth 
book of the Jad. This book is thought to be of com- 
paratively recent composition, but it contains the clearest 
description in the poems of the old Mycenaean form of 
helmet, and the most frequent mention of the use of the skins 
of animals as light shields for nobles, and it nowhere mentions 
either cuirass or greaves, which at least were more common 
in later than in earlier times. The Odyssey, too, is held to 
be of later composition than most of the //ad, but it nowhere 
names the cuirass, though several opportunities exist for its 
mention. Grammatical forms and syntactical constructions of 
successive ages are found in the poems, the old and the new, 
side by side. Why should we not expect to find also in the 
Tad and the Odyssey older and newer customs of war 
and peace, of sentiment and of dress, in close juxtaposition ? 
Some parts of the poems may be two or even three 
‘centuries older than others. 

Different strata doubtless exist in the Homeric poems, 
but their limits have not yet been determined to the satis- 
faction of the community of scholars. Hardly a i 7 
beginning has been made in this investigation. Peaaah nied 
Paul Cauer showed in his careful discussion Of pops. 
‘the use of bronze and iron in Homer (Homer- — 
kritik, 1895) the possibility of applying archaeological tests 
to determine the relative age of parts of the poems, but 


is of later composition than the /Zad are but slight. 
scholars have thought the Odyssey to show a more advanced 
_ stage of civilization than the J/ad, neglecting the rather 


are 
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these indications have not been shown to agree with those 
derived from philological scrutinies. Rather recently, Pro- 
fessor Robert of Halle (Studien zur Ilias, 1901) has made 
a vigorous attempt to distinguish strata in the had by 
uniting archaeological with. philological arguments: the 
presence of both the Mycenaean shield and Aeolic forms of 
words, indicated to him an early stage, while the mention of the 
round shield and firmly established Ionic grammatical forms, 
proved a later stage of the poems. But Robert was obliged 
not only to assume that earlier formulas and epithets had 
been used by later poets, which is entirely credible, but 
also to hold that in the tradition of the poems certain later 
epithets had been introduced in earlier lays, and to eject 
some passages which did not suit his theory. His argument 
was touched by the remark that any theory can be made 
to fit the poems if all passages which are inconsistent with 
it may be cast out. As for the study of mythology in 
relation to these poems, Gruppe (Grzechische Mythologie, 
p. 610) is explicit in declaring that conclusions of different 
strata in the Homeric poems, inferred from supposed aesthetic 
inconsistencies, have been almost regularly worthless,—and 
this in spite of his belief that these poems did not receive 
their present form until near the close of the seventh 
century B.c. Not even in the picture of the realm of 
Hades in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, does Gruppe 
recognize strata of composition. In the Catalogue of Ships 
(B 549), Athena has a temple in Athens and gives Erechtheus 
a place in it, while in the Odyssey (yn 81) her Athenian 
shrine seems to be in the home of Erechtheus,—but the 
Catalogue of Ships has long been recognized as of late 
composition. That in the early Aeolic lays the palace of 
Priam stood on the acropolis of Ilium, while in the later 
Ionic lays Athena had a temple there (Z 297), has not 
clearly been made out. 

The archaeological arguments to show that the Odyssey 


Some 


obvious truth that the action of the Jdéad is in a mi 


camp, and on the field of battle, litary 
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a demoralizing war, while the Odyssey tells of adventures 
in times of peace, when milder manners and a less auto- 
cratic government are expected. In point of fact, ue 
é 5 rguments 

the popular assembly has no more authority in fy se 
the Odyssey than in the Jéad, and the few Earlier 
indications in the Odyssey of the increased Composition 
power of the nobility may’ be explained by the af eriee: 
peculiar state of affairs on Ithaca during the twenty years’ 
absence of its king. The ceremonies and routine life of 
men away from home, like the Achaeans before Troy, may 
have varied somewhat from those at home. Little con- 
straining force as evidence of different authorship is to be 
drawn from the two stock observations that in the /dad, 
Olympus is always the name of a mountain, the seat of 
the Gods, while in the Odyssey it seems at times to be 
used in a general way for heaven; and that in the J/had 
Iris is the messenger of the gods, but Hermes in the 
Odyssey,—although Hermes is a messenger of Zeus in the 
last book of the /zad (Q 333), and in the Odyssey (o 6) 
the Ithacan professional beggar is called /rus because he 
is ready to run errands. The evidence for the later date 
of the Odyssey as yet is philological, not archaeological.? 

At present, and for the chief questions before us, we are 
obliged to consider the Homeric poems as units, ,. 1, 
although we may hope that in secondary matters pyrsose the 
archaeology will come to the help of philology Homeric 
in determining what passages are to be regarded . eis, 
as containing particularly ancient material, and i 
what must be recognized as of comparatively late composition. 

1In the Meue Jahrbiicher, 1906, pp. 313 ff., 393 ff., Fimsler argues that the 


State of the Odyssey is an aristocracy rather than a monarchy, but he believes 
the poet of the //ad to have had a like aristocratic state before his eyes, although 
he depicts a monarchy. , 

2That the cypress, palm, laurel, and fig are mentioned in the Odyssey, but 
not in the //ad, is not important. Nor that oracles are mentioned twice in 
the Odyssey, but not in the //ad; nor even that Sicily is not named in the 
Iliad, and Egypt only at I 382. An examination of the passages allows these 
to be brought easily into the realm of chance or to be explained from the 
difference of theme. Indeed Sicily is mentioned in the Odyssey only in passages 
(uv 383, w 211, 366 ff.) which are clearly of later composition than most of the 
rest. In Helbig’s great work on the Homeric poems as elucidated by the 
monuments, the author declared that for his purposes he was obliged to treat 
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The laws of the epic verse were fixed very definitely in 
the Homeric period. For example, a pause was favored 
particularly between the two short syllables of 
Poetry already the third foot of the verse (as in the first verse 
fixed in of Longfellow’s Evangeline, after “This is the 
Homer'sTime. forest primeval”), but was never allowed in the 
same place in the fourth foot; while a pause was approved 
at the close of the fourth foot, but forbidden at the close 
of the third foot. The verse was clearly past the experi- 
mental stage, and the comparatively few deviations from the 
fixed practice which remain in our editions of the Homeric 
poems are chiefly due to errors in transmission, though 
they are partly to be ascribed to unreasonable applications 
of the principle of analogy by rhapsodists. The Homeric 
poet was not “cabined, cribbed, confined” by such intricate 
rules as those of the Master-singers of Nuremberg, but he 
was an artist well trained in his art, following approved 
precedents, and he did not sing untaught, like a bird, simply 
because of his instinct, the spirit of song within him. He 
was not such an untrained and unreflective child of nature 
as some have thought him. Many generations of less skil: 
singers had preceded him. The certainty of the laws ot 
Homeric verse is particularly marked when we contrast 
the distinct development of the laws of the Latin hexameter 
as this is used by Ennius, Cicero, Vergil, and Ovid, and .as 
we observe the individuality of the verse of Theocritus, 

The Itad and the Odyssey are surely not due to a single 
poet in the sense in which Paradise Lost and Paradise 
The Iliad Kegatned are the work of John Milton, and a 
a Combination third of a century ago, most scholars who were 
y par Beas to be entitled to an opinion on the 

ubject, believed with Lachmann that the Jed 

was made up of a number of originally independent lays 

skilfully pe but still showing to a careful observer the 
seams of juncture. 

Ree os the view A ee pana! es aoe 

: elieve in the organic 


the poems as a unit. Several years ago, however, he stated that in the forth- 
coming third edition of his work, he would distinguish between passages oftsearhen 


and later composition, as containing earli 
ler and later customs i 
edition has not appeared. ‘ . » Bat oo 
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development of the Homeric poems rather than in their 
formation by a “fortuitous concourse of atoms.” Many 
are now ready even to accept the necessary inference from 
the principle that a great poem implies a great poet, 
though no one doubts that the poet whom the Greeks 
and we call Homer used with absolute freedom the poetic 
material which he in common with other bards had inherited, 
and which had been gathering for generations by a process 
of gradual accretion, and that additions were made to the 
poem by his successors. Some of the apparent sutures, 
indicated chiefly by slight inconsistencies, may be due not 
so much to the original lack of finish at the junctures, as 
to the fact that the poems were long sung as separate lays, 
selected according to the special occasion by the bard, or 
as desired by the hearers, and that the rhapsode made 
slight modifications of his text at the beginning and the 
close of his recitaticn in order to give to his story greater 
completeness and independence of form. Certain other 
changes may have been made to adapt the lay more perfectly 
“to the audience or to the occasion on which it was 
ung. The poems were thus in a manner “sung to pieces,” 
‘rather than composed separately and stitched together. How 
thoroughly the poet, whom we may call Homer, revised 
and digested and modified and used the epic material which 
he inherited, of course no one can say, but the stamp of a 
great personality seems to lie upon each of the two great 
poems. These poems have such unity as cannot easily be 
explained if they are the work of several poets. Pains are 
taken in advance to arouse the hearer’s sympathy for Hector, 
and to justify the slaughter of Penelope’s suitors. But during 
recent years, scholars have been. so busy in searching for 
proofs of the different authorship of different parts of the 
poems that they have overlooked indications of unity of 
purpose, of spirit, and of execution.’ 

For centuries, more than seven cities, among which 


1With this we may compare the slight changes, additions in particular, made 
at the beginning of the ecclesiastical fericopae or Scripture lessons, in order to 
secure a better opening for the passage read. 

2¥For the latest, and an admirable, defense of the unity of the Homeric poems, see 
Blass, /nterpolationen der Odyssee, Halle, 1905. 
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Smyrna and Chios were: prominent, contended for the honor 
of being Homer's birthplace. But scholars no longer ask 
where Homer was born—the poet maintains his imper- 
sonality too perfectly to encourage this question,—but where 
Greek epic poetry had its rise and development. 

Aeolic Source This seems to have been on the slopes of 
aad #P Mount Olympus, the seat of the gods, near Mt. 
Ossa and Mt. Pelion, not far from the home of 
Peleus and Achilles. There, in Pieria, the Muses were born. 
The germ of the epic went with the Aeolians to Asia 
Minor, but here the art passed to the Ionians, who perfected 
it. Why the cause of this expedition should be the rape 
of Helen, a Spartan woman, and why the commander-in- 
chief should be the king of Mycenae, are not explained on 
this hypothesis, however, unless in these matters the poet 
was simply following tradition. Many dialectic peculiarities 
of the Homeric poems are explained most easily on the 
theory that phrases and epithets of the old Aeolic material 
were preserved in the early form because they could not 
readily be transferred into Ionic metrical equivalents. The 
dialect of the poems as we have them is not such as was 
ever spoken by any people. This linguistic fact of itself would 
refute the view, which for a time was popular, that the ~ 
poems were composed by the people rather than by a poet. 
Some of the peculiarities of dialect, however, may be 
explained not so well by the use of still earlier material 
nor by the oral transmission of the poems by successive 
generations of rhapsodists, as by the life of the bard, 
wandering from land to land and desiring to appear no- 
where as a complete stranger. The fact that not only the 
personality but even the country of the poet, is not indicated 
in the poems, may be explained if we think of him as 
without strong local attachments, a man who did not care to 
glorify one land or tribe and revile another. Such a bard 
might have won for himself familiarity with the geograph 
of Greece and with local stories; though b ne 
; : ; gh born and trained 
_in Asia Minor, he might be no stranger even to the 
western coast of _Peloponnesus and the island of Ithaca. 
The bard is mentioned (9 385), with the seer, the surgeon, 
and the carpenter, as one who might be called from one 
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town or settlement to another, sure of a welcome every- 
where. 

In early historical times several of the noble or princely 
families of Asia claimed descent from Homeric warriors, and 
we may suppose the Homeric poems to have 
been sung and honored particularly at these £474) 
courts. Not impossibly some of the neighbors of ie 
these families were the avowed descendants of 
the Trojan royal family, and cherished the old traditions 
and the newly composed lays. These courts supplied 
audiences which were often at leisure to listen to such 
poems. In democratic times and countries such audiences 
could be had only on festival days. That a bard seldom 
could have an opportunity to recite so long a poem as the 
Odyssey, is no argument against his composing such a poem . 
for his own satisfaction and that of those who listened to 
him often enough to have familiarity with it as a whole, 
but he would be encouraged and stimulated by the audiences 
at the courts of Asiatic princes. 

The question is raised with much persistency, and often 
with the implication of a negative answer, whether we have 
a right to assume that the epic poet is telling of __ 
life as it appeared to his own eyes. The life and a tiene Lif 
culture of his poems, some urge, may be just as j27°7 posqm? 
unreal as the Chimaera dire or the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, and we may no more expect to find the 
customs of his time mirrored in the poet’s page, than to 
identify the cobbler who stitched the leathern bag in which 
Aeolus imprisoned his winds for the safety of Odysseus. 
Homer's aim and work were not to instruct but to please 
even his own hearers,—in this Eratosthenes was right as 
against the geographer Strabo (7 Cc). Still less did the poet 
think’ of teaching archaeologists who were to live nearly 
three thousand years after him. His poems were composed 
for his contemporaries, not for the present generation ; and 
for us, some say, they have no value as a source of archaeo- 
logical knowledge. ; 

Some scholars are inclined to treat the archaeological 
element in the Homeric poems as quite as likely to be 
due to the imagination of the poet as the narrative itself. 

B 
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This view seems clearly wrong. The poems contain mythical, 
historical, and imaginative, as well as archaeological, elements. 
The three former cannot easily be distinguished from each 
other, but they can be separated from what is archaeological. 
One scholar thinks Agamemnon to have been a form of 
Zeus, a second holds him to have been a Thessalian prince, 
another believes him to be the invention of the poet, as 
truly as Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller were the products 
of Dickens’ imagination; while a fourth scholar, a peer of 
the other three, would not be surprised by the discovery of 
evidence that Agamemnon was the name of an actual king 
of Mycenae who led a military expedition against Ilium. 
_At present each of these scholars has fair grounds for his 
opinion and no one can determine positively which is right, 
though a scholar may be satisfied for himself. No device 
has been found for the separation of the mythical from 
the historical, and even sceptical critics who believe that 
Agamemnon was a Lacedaemonian god, still think that the 
name of Priam may be historical, while others who hold that 
Agamemnon was a historical character, accept the view 
that Helen was transferred from the company of divinities 
to that of mortal women. Much that was _ originally 
mythical may later have been stripped of its mythical 
character. But with regard to Agamemnon’s armor, dress, 
and way of life. we may expect to reach a more stable 
aaoree position. We cannot determine indeed how much 
True 2 of the Homeric story itself is truth and how 

much is fiction. That cities of wealth and power 
and similar civilization are proved to have existed at the 
same time on the sites of Troy and Mycenae, near the 
close of the second millenium B.C. certainly lends strong 
support to the belief that the war of which Homer sings 
was an actual war, really fought. The general credibility 
of Hellenic tradition has been further increased in recent 
years by finding that the king of Cretan Cnosus had quite 
as much wealth and power as Thucydides seems to assume 
for Minos ; and in lesser matters, the American excavations 
_at the Argive Heraeum confirm the old tales of the 
importance of the worship of the Argive Hera, and our 
excavations of twenty years ago at Icaria have made easy 
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the belief in the old stories about Thespis of Icaria as the 
founder of the Greek drama. Doubtless the Homeric poet 
would have been greatly surprised if he had been told that 
Helen was the Dawn, and that Hector and Paris were 
demons of Darkness. But this thought removes the difficulty 
only a step further from us: perhaps Homer himself was 
as unable as we are to separate the mythical in his story 
from the historical and from that which had been added by 


the free imagination of earlier bards. 


Must we acknowledge also that we cannot separate the 
archaeological from the imaginative and mythical elements? 


The question has importance. 


With regard to the picture of life presented by the Homeric 


poems, three views are possible: 

First, that the poet, conscious of his office 
rather than to instruct, depicted a life such as 
had never been on land or sea, drawing from his 
imagination his colours as well as his forms. His 
hearers were pleased with accounts of Utopia. The 


to please 


Three Views 
of the Homeric 
Picture of 
Life. 


very oddity and novelty of the life depicted added interest to 


the story. 


Second, that the poet painted the life of the earlier genera- 
tion of which he had heard,—the generation which saw the fall 


of Troy and knew Odysseus. 


Or, third, that the poet represented the life which was familiar 
to himself and his hearers. Each action, each event might be 
given by tradition, or might be the product of the poet's 
imagination, but the details which show the customs of the 
age, and which furnish the colors for the picture, are taken 


from the life of the poet’s time. His interest 
in the action of the story, and the introduction 


is centred 
of unusual 


manners and standards of life would only distract the attention 


of his hearers. 

That the poet recognizes himself as of a 
degenerate age, as compared with his heroes, is 
manifest. Nowhere does he claim direct or even 
indirect knowledge of the events which he nar- 
rates, but always he appeals to the Muse for 
inspiration and instruction. 
forbears have told him of the Trojan war. He 


later and 


Poet 
‘recognizes 
Himself as of a 
later Age. 


His eyes have not seen, and no 


has heard 


————— 
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his story from no survivor of the generation of those who 
fought on the shores of the Hellespont. No word of the 
poem implies that he has seen the Scaean Gate and the palace 
of Priam. The Muse herself tells the story, and the poet is 
but her mouthpiece. He begs her to tell of the wrath of 
Achilles (A 1), of the wanderings of Odysseus (a I, 10), and of 
the forces before Troy (B 484), since “we mortals know nothing, 
but hear only report.” Odysseus says to the bard Demodocus 
in the palace of the Phaeacian king, that “ Apollo or the Muse 
must have taught him,” for he sings so truly of the woes of 
the Achaeans (0 488); he does not say that the bard must 
have known personally some veteran soldiers who had served 
in that war. Acknowledging the inferiority of his own 
generation, the poet speaks often of one of his heroes as 
doing what two men could not do, “such as men now 
are” (M 449), but he nowhere indicates the consciousness 
of a change of custom, as that one fashion of dress is newer 
or older than another, or that men used to wear different 
arms, or fight in a different way, or have a different form 
of government, or ever had other ways of worshipping the 
gods, or other standards of action. 

Doubtless customs were changing. The Homeric kings no 
longer had the power of their predecessors in Greece who built 
Chane of the fortresses of Mycenae and Tiryns. We may 
Coe ah suppose the power to be passing from the kings to 

the nobles. Occasionally, Agamemnon arrogates 
to himself just as absolute power as a monarch ever had, 
while again he is simply first among his peers, and is rebuked 
in open council for proposing plans which are both foolish 
and cowardly. But this may indicate uncertainty in the 
position and authority of individual kings, rather than a 
distinct change in their relation to the nobles during the 
period of the composition of the Homeric lays. Some scholars 
have claimed to discern a change of custom with regard’ to 
dowry and wedding gifts, discussed in connexion with Penelope 
and her suitors; but if such a difference of custom existed 
it may have been local rather than temporal. . In Greece, as 
well as elsewhere, we may believe copper and bronze to have 
been used before iron for tools and arms, but we are not 
justified in judging to be of late composition all passages 
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which imply or clearly state the use of iron; nor, conversely, 
may we believe with certainty that a passage is of early 
composition because in it bronze is said to be used and not 
iron. Both metals seem to have been in use during the 
Homeric period. 

Against the first of the three views suggested, an important 
consideration offers itself at once, viz.: the general consistency 
of the views of life found in the Homeric poems. 
One action at times may seem inconsistent with C2msisvency of 
another, but, as we have already seen, we are as ie 
yet unable to say that one custom prevails in one 
part of the poems and another custom in another part of 
the poems. And the more poets we suppose to have had 
to do with the composition of the /Zad and Odyssey, the 
greater difficulty meets the assumption that all these poets 
united in making a consistent picture of an unreal life. Sir 
Thomas More and Dean Swift could draw consistent pictures 
separately of a wholly imaginary life, but for later writers 
to combine the stories of Lilliput and Utopia, without rewriting 
the stories or leaving very obvious seams, would not be easy, 
particularly with collaboration so indefinite as that of the 
Greek epic poets. 

In this connexion we must observe that the Homeric 


pictures are not painted directly by descriptions such as 


More presents in his Uvofza, and as Sir John ale 
Maundeville gives of the several countries which 7) 37, tally. 
he ‘visits, but wholly incidentally. In order to 

form a clear picture of Homeric life, scattered hints or 


incidents have to be gathered from different parts of the 


—e—-—” 


poems. A recent writer has declared that Homer inten- 


tionally makes the home of Odysseus to be far ruder and 
less attractive than such a hall must have been; the Ithacans, 
on this theory, are falsely represented as semi-barbarians, just 
as Odysseus himself, several centuries later, is depreciated 


and treated with contempt in the Attic drama. We must 


bear in mind, however, that a certain amount of rudeness 
of life is entirely consistent with a kind of magnificence,— 
for even in Asia Minor in the time of Mimnermus, guests 
at an Ionian banquet apparently felt free to drop upon the 
floor any bones from their meat and other refuse from their 
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food ; and we must remember also that the house of Odysseus, 
although it is large, is but a country farm-house, and is 
nowhere stated to have such splendor as the palace of 
Menelaus,—Telemachus and Nestor’s son are fairly dazzled 
by the radiance of the Spartan palace. But observe how 
widely scattered are the details from which we must gather 
our pictures of the rudeness of Odysseus’s house. Within 
the courtyard, before the door of the house, Penelope's suitors 
flayed goats and singed swine (8 299); not far away, also 
in front of the house, was a heap of manure (on which the 
dog Argos lay) waiting to be carried to the fields (p 291). 
In this courtyard (o 105), Odysseus leaned the beggar Irus 
against the outer wall, and put in his hand a stick, that 
with this he might “keep off both swine and dogs,’—clearly 
implying that swine were wandering there at large. The 
night before his slaughter of Penelope’s suitors, Odysseus 
‘slept. on an untanned ox-hide, which he found in the court 
(v 2,96). The goats and the cow which were brought for 
the suitors’ feasts were bound in the corridor (v 176, 189). 
One of the suitors, Ctesippus, took a hoof of an ox from 
a basket by his side, as he sat feasting in the great hall, 
and hurled it at the disguised Odysseus (v 299). Raw 
meat seems to have been at hand in the hall, for the 
suitors, dazed by Athena, ate meat mingled with blood 
(aiuodopucra, v 348), ze. took up uncooked flesh instead 
of a roasted portion. The herald Medon wrapped himself in 
an ox-hide in the hall (yx 362), while Odysseus was slaying 
the suitors; and this hide must have been lying on the 
floor. That the floor of the hall was not kept neat is 
indicated further by the act of the maids in the evening 
after Penelope’s suitors have departed—the women throw 
upon ‘the floor (xauadis Badov, t 63) the ashes and coals 
from the basins or torch-holders. That the hall of the 
house had no floor of wood or stone, is shown first by 
the act of Telemachus in digging a trench there for the 
purpose of setting up the axes which were to serve as a 
mark in the contest of archery (p 120), and again by the 
manner of cleansing the great hall after the death of the 
suitors, when the upper part of the earth, which was stained 
and soaked by the suitors’ blood, is removed with hoes 
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(x 455). Now if the poet had intended to call special 
attention to the rudeness and squalor of this house, he 
would not have been satisfied with scattering the details of 
his picture over books ii., xvii., RVilly XIX. eX eaexeeanad 
xxii. These traits are all incidental, and have to be collected 
by pedants in order to form the picture, and for our pur- 
pose this incidental testimony is more, not less, trustworthy 
than direct evidence. When the old priest Chryses prays 
to Apollo for vengeance upon the Greeks who refuse to 
restore to him his daughter, and asks the god to remember 
if ever his priest had roofed for him a pleasing temple or 
had burnt on his altars the fat thigh-pieces of bulls and 
of goats (A 39), this last incidental clause is completely 
satisfactory evidence both for the existence of temples in 
the poet’s time, and for their being so small that the priest 
himself could roof them.1 Another familiar example of the 
poet’s indirect, incidental testimony to a custom me 
is found in several of his epithets: eg. when odes: 

c = , estimony 
Hera is called white-armed (AevxwAevos, A 55), of Epithets. 
no one doubts that the Homeric dress of women 
left the arms bare; and when Telemachus, on rising in the 
morning, binds his sandals under his sleek (Avrapo/, B 4) | 
feet, the poet assumes that the uncovered feet were seen 
more generally than in our day. The poet assumes that his 
hearers are familiar with the ordinary form of the shield, 
the construction of the chariot, the manner of dress. As 


_ we must always remember, he does not describe,—he narrates,’ 


and the charm of his story for his first hearers must have 
rested largely on their familiarity with the materials of which 
this tale is composed. Just such actions, under similar cir- 
cumstances, many a one of them had beheld. The collection 
of the poet’s indications of the life of his time has been 
left to scholars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. — 
But though our picture of the life of the Homeric age is 
10f course the assistance of others for the roofing is not excluded, any more 
than for the sacrifices; but the parallelism clearly implies that the roofing was 


a repeated act. (See p. 491.) aie 

2The description of the Garden of Alcinoiis (7 103-131) is the only description 
in the poems, and as such has been suspected to be of late composition. In 
another form of the poems, this passage might have been put into the mouth of 


a speaker. 
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thus largely drawn from indirect evidence, this picture seems 
to be even more complete than that of the life of the 
ancient Hebrews which may be derived from the much more 
voluminous Old Testament. 

Closely akin to the argument which has just been presented, 
is the consideration that a large part of the archaeological 
information to be found in the Homeric poems is 
contained in the nearly three hundred comparisons, 
drawn from all departments of life, which are 
designed to throw into high relief some detail of the action 
narrated, as where the seething of the waters of the Scamander 
is compared to that of hog’s fat in a kettle (@ 362), or where 
Achilles’s horses trampling on the bodies and the armor of the 
slain, are compared to cattle treading out the grain on a 
threshing floor (Y 495), or, again, where Achilles’s grief at the 
death of Patroclus is likened to that of a lion whose whelps 
a hunter has stolen (2 318). 

In its very nature a Homeric comparison, like the parables 
of the New Testament, is intended to throw light from the more 
Comparisons familiar upon what is less familiar. The poet 
throw Light cannot intend to illustrate the moderately familiar 
from the more by what is wholly strange. Where the Trojans 
CGE are described as following their leader just as sheep © 
follow the ram of the flock (N 492), or where Athena turns 
the arrow of Pandarus aside from Menelaus as a mother 
brushes away a fly from her sleeping infant (A 130), or where 
Achilles says that Patroclus weeps as a little girl who runs 
by her mother’s side, clinging to her gown and begging to 
be taken up in her arms (II 8), or where Ajax yields only 
slowly before the Trojans, as a stubborn ass, on whose back 
many sticks have been broken, leaves a cornfield only when 
his appetite is sated, though he is assailed by small boys 
with clubs (A 558), or where Paris, at sight-of Menelaus on 
the field of battle, starts back as a man starts back at the 
sight of a serpent on the mountain, while Menelaus is gladdened 
at sight of Paris as a hungry lion on finding a stag or wild 
goat (I° 33),—in these instances and dozens like them we 
can have no doubt that what is used as an illustration was 
well known to the hearer. The fact that the ass is not 
mentioned elsewhere by the poet, would not cause us to 


Evidence from 
Comparisons. 
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doubt the existence of that animal in Greek lands, even if 
mules were not named often. But if we believe that in the 
examples cited the poet is using familiar illustrations, then 
we may reasonably hold also that since the poet compares 
Menelaus’s fair skin, with the blood from his wound flowing 
over it, to an ivory cheek-piece for horses, stained with 
crimson by a skilful woman of Maeonia or Caria (A 141), 
the poet and his hearers had seen not only ivory but also 
ivory cheek-pieces for horses, and that Carian and Maeonian 
women were known to be skilled in the decoration of these. 
So also when Homer compares the stanching of Ares’s wound 
to the curdling of milk by the use of the sap of the wild fig 
tree (EZ 902), we need not doubt that many of the bard’s 
hearers had seen milk curdled and cheese made by that 
process. To say that the waters of the Scamander seethed 
like lard boiling in a kettle (& 362), would be entirely 
absurd,—certainly contrary to all our notions of the principles 
of the natural epic,—if the hearers had never seen or heard 
of lard thus boiling. That a thing or a custom appears 
only in a comparison, and not in the action of the poems, 
does not prove that it belonged only to the poet’s age and 
not also to that of his heroes. For example, lions are 


' mentioned in comparisons thirty times in the /@ad, but ' 


naturally do not appear in the action, which has no place 
for them, and no one dreams that lions became more numerous 
in Greece or Asia Minor after the Trojan War. And why 
and where should the process of trying hog’s fat have a place 
in the action? The same is true of many other matters. 


Only in the case of an article or custom which naturally _ 


would appear in the action of the story, such as the trumpet 


(which appears only in a comparison, 2 219, and in a yerb, _ 


® 388), has the negative argument considerable weight. ~ 
That all Homeric peoples are represented as having the 
same customs, has been observed already. Only one exception 
is obvious, out of fairy land,—the Hippemolgi who Customs she 
live on mare’s milk (N 5). Even in fairyland the same in all 
exceptions are not very many,—the Lotus Eaters Lands. 
who are vegetarians (« 84), the Laestrygonians, who are 
cannibals (« 116), and the Cyclopes, who are savages and 
have no government (¢ 106). The poet does not declare 
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indeed, that all customs of all men agree, just as he does not 
assert that all men have but one language; but just as the 
Trojan Priam is represented as talking with the Achaean 
Achilles, without embarrassment from lack of an interpreter, 
and the Lycian Glaucus converses with the Argive Diomed, 
and even Odysseus with the Cyclops Polyphemus, so, on his 
wanderings, Odysseus is never struck by difference of customs, 
whether among the Phaeacians or at Circe’s palace, though 
difference of splendor is noted. He “learns the mind of many 
men,” as he sees their cities, but he does not learn of new 
forms of government, nor of new forms of architecture, nor of 
new manners of worshipping the gods. That the culture of 
the Trojans cannot be distinguished from that of the Achaeans_ 
is an old remark. Even the customs of the gods are like 
those of men, though for half-a-dozen objects their vocabulary 
differs. The gods have not only human weaknesses and 
passions but human fashions and standards. Since men mix 
their wine with water, the gods dilute their nectar (€ 93). 
The dress of the gods and their armor seem to agree with 
those of men. Even the water-nymphs have looms and weave 
(v 107), though they might seem the last persons in the world 
to need garments, and to have ordinary feminine occupations. 
Old critics tried to maintain that the Trojans are represented 
as less civilized than the Achaeans, but their chief arguments 
were but three; firstly, that the Trojans advanced to battle 
with a cry, while the Achaeans came on in silence (I’ a 
though elsewhere the Achaeans are “good at the war-cry” 
secondly, that Priam did not allow his people to weep for. thee 
dead when these were taken up from the plain (H 42 7),—as if 
they would go to excess in their emotion if they were not 
repressed ney and, lastly, that Priam is a polygamist,— 
but he is the only polygamist in Troy, too. Another point 
has been considered sometimes: the sacrifice of horses to a 
Trojan river-god is once mentioned (® 132), but this too is 
unique for the Trojans as well as in the poems. These three 
or four are the only indications which have been found of a 
difference of culture between Argos.and Troy, and scholars of 
to-day would lay little stress on such evidence. This apparent 
agreement of customs in the different Homeric peoples is 
altogether natural, since to the poet the action was everything, 
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and all else had importance simply as it illustrated this. He 
cared nothing for “local color,’—and if he did not value Zoca/ 
color, why should he have heeded éemporal color, and carefully 
have avoided anachronisms ? 

A special argument against considering Homer an archaeo- 
logist, is the remark that while he is artistic, he is never 
artificial, as in his age he would need to be if he Homer is 
were to avoid systematically the mention of what xever 
was familiar to his contemporaries. The fact that 47#/ial. 
much in the poems is conventional, does not indicate that: 
it was untrue to the life of his day. The manner of his 
references to customs and life generally, differs widely from 
those of Apollonius Rhodius and of Vergil, both of whom 
were in a sense archaeologists, with the desire to paint pictures 
of an age of which they had only literary knowledge. The 
later poets desired to follow the earlier in archaeological as. 
well as in philological matters, but in both alike they proved 
themselves mere imitators. Thus, in his references to customs, 
Vergil is commonly either laboriously explicit or else vague. 
His remark with regard to the Italian name of reefs (a/tars,— 
saxa vocant Itali . .. aras, Aen. 1. 109) is foisted into the 
story, delaying the narrative, for which it has no value. Thus, © 
‘a few verses later (I. 318) Venus is described with more detail 
than Homer would have used, with quiver on her shoulder, 
hair floating in the breeze, and garments so girt as to leave her 
knee bare. But between these two passages, a sentence with 
regard to the bronze kettles placed on the shore in preparation 
for a long-delayed meal, is too indefinite to be interesting ; 
Vergil does not tell us, as Homer would have done, what was 
cooked in these kettles;—whether vegetables, fish, fowl, or flesh. 
Thus also Apollonius of Rhodes, learned in archaeology as 
well as in philology, while almost painfully elaborate in some 
descriptions, fairly forgets to give to his readers clear indica- 
tions of the ordinary course of his heroes’ life. In his story, 
indeed, the Argonauts seem to care little for either food or 
sleep; not infrequently they row all night long, they are 
without water for twelve days, and no particular kind of food 
_ but mutton appears to be mentioned in the long poem. Like 


Vergil, Apollonius gives comparatively little incidental archaeo- 


logical information. If one tries to form a view of life in the 
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heroic age according to either of these learned poets, he will 
secure but a dull picture, with many broad gaps. 

Bearing in mind our observation that the Homeric poet uses 
his references to customs of life chiefly as by-work for his 
story, to brighten and illustrate his narratives of action, we 
may find a positive argument for the third of the possibilities 
presented,—viz. that the poet paints a picture of the life of his 
own time,—in the manner of painters at a simple stage of 
culture. The Greek vase painters of the classical period used 

the dress and manners of their own time in depict- 
The Manner ing scenes of the heroic age,—a custom which, as 
of Early : 
Bain we have seen, misled many modern scholars. Thus 

also the illustrations of Vergil and Terence published 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, may be (and 
generally are) particularly interesting as representations of the 
dress, manners, and architecture of the age of the artist,—not 
of the classical period. A German engraver of that time 
would give to the Athens of Pericles, Gothic cathedrals and 
German scenery, with inhabitants attired in German garb, while 
a Dutch artist would give to the same city the general appear- 
* ance of Leyden and Utrecht. Even Raphael depicted Plato in 
the School of Athens with a folio book under his arm. In a 
well-known edition of Terence, printed at Strasburg in 1496, 
the scenery is made more natural to the reader by the intro- 
duction of a little wayside shrine with a crucifix, just such as 
the traveller still sees in southern Germany or the Tyrol. 
Woodcuts in editions of Vergil published four centuries ago 
show very slight effort to recall the scenes at Troy and at 
Carthage, such as archaeologists would depict them now. One 
woodcut even introduces a cannon into the heroic age. An 
old set of illustrations to Ovid shows a great four-poster bed, 
such as are preserved in castles and museums, but had not 
been invented in Ovid’s time. The woodcuts which illustrate 
a German translation of the historical work of Diodorus Siculus, 
exhibit the Amazons in their conflicts with the Greeks as~ 
carrying German lances and wearing the garb of German 
peasant women of the sixteenth century of our era. Doubtless 
no one of these artists supposed that his picture was historically 
correct, but, like Homer, he was more interested in the action 
which he was depicting than in any archaeological details. 
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The early American illustrator of Milton’s Paradise Lost who 
represented the fallen angels as clad like British red-coats 
while the heavenly host wore the garb of the Continental 
army, was neither jesting nor so ignorant as to believe the 
angelic hosts to have been so arrayed—he was catering to 
the tastes of his patrons; and after all is this much worse 
than the representation of the archangel Raphael “in the 
tilting garb of a knight of the fourteenth century”? And a 
high authority recently has called attention to the absurdities 
of the equipment of King Arthur’s knights in both poetry and 
painting. The engraver’s habit to which reference is made, 
is most familiar to us in Biblical scenes. For these, artists for 
the most part have now adopted conventional dress and 
architecture, but in early times of art, local usages prevailed. 
For instance, a Dutch painter would depict a thoroughly 
Dutch Ishmael in the costume of the small boy of the painter’s 
period and country, while a Roman painter would make an 
Italian of the outcast. Many a “Holy Family” in the art 
galleries of Europe shows the dress and furniture of the artist’s 
day and country. Only within recent years has an earnest 
effort been made to attain historical and archaeological 
accuracy in depicting Biblical scenes, and even now no such. 
picture with archaeological truth would be used as an ordinary 
aid to devotion. Why not? Simply because the strangeness 
of the dress or of the other surroundings distracts the mind 
from the real motive and subject of the picture. A realistic 
painting of Christ before the judgment-seat of Pilate, depicting 
with perfect accuracy the dress of the Roman soldiers and 
the Jewish onlookers, may be impressive, but it calls the 
beholder’s attention to a dozen other things than the central 
figure, and would draw his mind away from the scene as 
he had pictured it. Just so, if Homer had depicted a life 
of Greeks, and yet a life markedly different from that of 
his own day, the attention of his hearers would have been 
distracted from that which he thought of prime moment to 
that which was to him merely incidental,—from the chief 
action to the background or setting of the picture. The poet 
would in this manner have confused and darkened his story 
and not enlightened it. Thus even if he himself had been 
familiar with a difference of customs, he would not have 
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assumed this knowledge on the part of his hearers, and 
would have avoided drawing their attention away from what 
was of primary interest to both, the events which he was 
narrating. No one would argue seriously that the poet and 
his hearers cared more for the very scattered hints of 
customs to be found in his story than they did for the 

deeds of which he told. 
But analogies for our argument may be drawn not merely 
from the painter's art in simple times, but also from classical 
Greek literature. The Athenian dramatists are not 


pists eo sticklers for archaeological accuracy nor for exact 
ee ies local coloring. Just as Aeschylus ascribes Athenian 


customs to the Persians, and represents these as 
worshipping Greek divinities, and even gives to many of them 
good Greek names, so he gives to his heroes of the war before 
Thebes devices for their shields (which were unknown to the 
Homeric period), ascribes a democratic polity to the gods of 
Olympus, and makes even the ocean nymphs familiar with 
the art of writing. Evidently he takes no pains to secure 
archaeological accuracy. In Sophocles, the story of the death 
of Agamemnon’s son in the Pythian games is offered as 
reasonable, although all the spectators knew that these games 
were instituted only a century or so before the time of 
Sophocles, instead of five hundred years earlier, in the time 
of the Trojan War; and at these games two Libyans are 
represented as contending in the horse-race,—coming from 
a city which was founded long after the Trojan War and 
the death of Orestes. Euripides makes Phaedra write a 
note to explain her suicide, and makes Medea complain that 
women must buy themselves husbands, or, as she puts it, 
they buy themselves masters. But in Medea’s day, brides, 
not husbands, were bought, and though an art of writing 
was known in Phaedra’s time, women were not likely to use 
it for their communications. Indeed, the spirit of the age 
of Pericles is manifest frequently in the tragedies of Euripides, 
although the action of the drama is supposed to lie in the 
remote past. All are familiar with Shakespeare’s contempt 
for anachronisms and his disregard of local color, which 
went so far as to allow modern time-pieces to the ancient 
Romans. And Vergil, though something of an archaeologist, 
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did not shrink from making his warriors use battering rams 
and storming-ladders. Were Homer’s hearers more reflective, 
learned, and archaeological than Shakespeare’s and Vergil’s? 
Why should we suppose that the Homeric poet took more 
pains than Aeschylus, Vergil, the poets of the Nibelungenlied, 
and Shakespeare, to secure an exact reproduction of the 
customs of the age of his warriors? 

Analogy, then, does not encourage us to believe that the 
Homeric poet was an archaeologist, composing a species of 
historical novel, and carefully refraining from the 
introduction of any kind of anachronistic arms or 
customs,—not mentioning the art of writing, just 
as one of our own generation would not mention the 
use of telephone or telegraph in composing a story of 
the Revolutionary War. That he does not picture such a 
dismal country life as Hesiod knew in Boeotia, is not important 
for our purpose. The difference between the spirit and tone 
of the Jad and Odyssey on the one hand, and of the Works 
and Days of Hesiod on the other, lies not so much in the 
changed conditions of Greece, nor, as is often said, with the 
audience—that one sings for warriors and chieftains, while 
the other sings for hard-working peasants,—as in the poets 
themselves. The temper of Hesiod was soured by his dis- 
appointments,—as truly as that of Archilochus was embittered 
by his rejection by his mistress’s father,—and by his life in 
Ascra, which was “miserable in winter, wretched in summer, 
and never good” (Works, 640), while the Homeric poet in 
general is buoyantly optimistic in spite of a very few pessimistic 
sayings which are put into the mouths of his characters when 
these are in dire distress. The life of Hesiod’s farmer seems 
much more wretched to us, since Hesiod himself hated it so 
bitterly. How is the Homeric Eumaeus, the “divine swineherd,” 
better off? Yet the latter complains only of the troubles caused 
by the absence of Odysseus and the presence of Penelope’s 
suitors,—not of his being made a slave, nor of his hard work, 
nor of his plain fare. He makes no hardship of taking a 
sharp javelin and his goatskin cloak, and leaving his hut in 
order to sleep near, his swine, as their guard on a stormy 
night, and he does not grumble over the lack of chairs, bed, 


table, or other furnishings for his hut. 


Homer not an 
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Quite as noteworthy as the sordid nature of the life depicted | 
in Hesiod’s poem in comparison with the largeness of heart of 
the Homeric heroes, is the impersonality of Homer in contrast 
with the distinct personality of Hesiod. We should expect 
only a limited audience to be interested in the latter's accounts 
of his quarrels with his brother and of his failures in his law- 
suits. The personality of the poet is as distinct in his verses 
as in those of the iambic and lyric poets, Archilochus, 
Hipponax, Stesichorus, and Timocreon. Hesiod was a prophet 
rather than a popular poet, while Greeks of all classes and 
of all times listened gladly to Homer. 

True it is that while the Homeric poet tells of, or at 
least alludes to, nearly every side and department of human 

life, yet his poems have to do chiefly with princes 


stage and kings. The life of the ordinary plain farmer 
Digi. or shepherd is not depicted quite so distinctly as 


that of the nobles, except in the case of the 
swine-herd Eumaeus,—just as in the Homeric battles, the 
common soldier is a forgotten man, on whom the failure 
or the success of the expedition does not depend. But 
even in comparatively recent times our histories, for whatever 
readers designed, were chiefly accounts of wars and dynasties, 
and only of late years has more attention been paid to the 
history of the life of the people. We need not wonder, 
then, that in the Homeric poems the palaces of the Phaeacian 
and Spartan kings are presented to the hearer in fuller detail 
than the country home of the old Laértes. The inventory 
of Laértes’s cabin and of Eumaeus’s hut would have been 
brief, and yet the poet interests his hearers in the life and 
personality of the swine-herd and of Laértes on his farm. 
That Homer calls the swine-herd “godlike,” does not indicate 
that his hearers had contempt for swine-herds and other — 
common men. Doubtless many, if not most, of his hearers 
were common men, though as few “peasants” could be 
found in a Homeric community as in Scottish Perthshire, 
While we bear in mind the truth that not all Homeric 
verses are of the same age, we must remember also that 
in primitive times customs change very slowly, and in par- 
ticular that in Asia Minor these changes in many details 
have been slight in the last three thousand years, although 
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the region has been overrun by many armies. Only a 
couple of hours by railway train from Smyrna, ploughs of 
the same pattern and manufacture as in Homer’s 

day are still in use, and a little further to the /* p7mitive 
interior the ordinary bread is still of the Homeric ae ee 
order, and meat is sold at railway stations, served ane 
on just such spits as we may suppose Achilles to have used. 
Henry Clay Trumbull has shown the persistence of old customs 
of daily life in Palestine, and Samuel Ives Curtiss has proved 
the survival there of very old, indeed primitive, Semitic 
beliefs and religious practices. The outward life of an Arab 
sheikh is very much like that of his predecessor, the patriarch 
Abraham, and the Wallachian shepherds of to-day live much 
in the same way as the Homeric Cyclopes. The necessity 
for supposing rapid changes in the manners of life in the 
early ages is less, also, since scholars are allowed indefinite 
time for the development of civilization from barbarism, and 
since the remains of the fifth millenium B.c. show a condition 
of life with arts not very different from what had been 
assumed for the beginning of the first millenium B.c. Of 
gradual changes no tradition is preserved in a simple state 
of society. Most of the old farmers of New England 
would say that they speak exactly the same dialect now 
as fifty years ago, although the changes may have been 
considerable. 

When epic poetry passed from the Aeolians to the Ionians 
new manners may have been introduced into the life repre- 
sented in the poems, but no proof of this has ; 
been found. No one, I think, has even seriously nae Qed 
suggested that one custom may have been Ionian Cys, 
and another Aeolian, except with regard to the 
form of the shield and the use of the cuirass, and for this 
the evidence. is not yet convincing. As has been remarked 
in another connexion, the suggestion that in the Aeolian 
‘form of the Jad, Priam’s palace stood on the summit of 
the Trojan citadel, while in the Ionian form, Athena has 
her temple there, is entirely unsupported by philological or 
archaeological evidence. 

Next to the impersonality of the poems we may place 
their Pan-Hellenic, almost cosmopolitan character. The poet 

Cc 
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has no personal local patriotic prejudices. In his accounts of 
the battles on the plain of Troy, he is clearly a Greek ; 
he thinks of himself as standing on the Achaean 
Pan-Hellenic side of the fight,—the left of the battle to him, 
ghia is the left of the Achaean line-—but many 
’ readers of the /éad have felt that his sympathy 
was with Hector quite as strongly as with Achilles, and a 
vigorous effort has been made to prove that he was a poet 
at the court of the Trojan Priam. Certainly no contrast 
is noted as yet between the Greeks and all foreigners,’ such 
as was felt strongly in later times, and such as existed 
between the Israelites and all other peoples. And in Greece 
itself, the poet shows no special local affection or interest. 
He glorifies no particular people and has no enmities to 
gratify. His omission to record the home of the buffoon. 
Thersites is probably intentional; none of the Greeks would 
have been pleased if this disagreeable character had been 
assigned to their country. Old traditions and the dialect 
of the poems are the only evidence that epic poetry had 
its development in Asia Minor rather than on the mainland 
of Greece. Even the great critic Aristarchus believed that 
Homer was an Athenian. 

Long ago attention was called by scholars to the impropriety 
of drawing important inferences from the Homeric poet's failure 
I to mention a certain thing or custom. One quarter 

nferences : - 
ex Sjlentio. Of the vocabulary of the poems is said to be made 
up of words which are used but once by the poet. 
This of itself indicates the large element of chance, and the 
possibility that some of these words might not have been used, 
while the names of just as familiar articles in fact have been 
omitted. Many words of common life must have been of a 
metrical form either impossible or inconvenient for the verse. 
But recently attention has been called anew to Homer's 
“silences,” and to the danger of assuming that he did not 
know a custom or a thing simply because he does not mention 
it—and this in connexion with the view which has regained 
credence, that the poems were not “composed by the people,” 
as one scholar would put it, but by a poet who was fully 
conscious of his art. For example, the art (or, az art) of 
1This remark is made by Thucydides, od phy ovdé BapBdpous elpnke Krr., i. 3. 3. 
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writing was known in Greek lands long before Homer's 
day, but only once (Z 169) does he refer to it. There 
the reference is distinct enough, a folded tablet 7,, Art of 
is given with “destructive signs,’ as a letter of Writing 
introduction with instructions to kill the bearer, ™entioned but 
a “ Uriah’s letter,” as the Germans say; the poet 

here does not avoid the mention of an art of writing. 
The art was known, indeed, but how much was it used 
except for records and commercial purposes? No one 
can tell. 

Philologists are familiar with the fact that Demosthenes 
and the other Attic orators rarely appeal to historical docu- 
ments, but often to oral tradition. Aeschines refers to the 
stories which his very aged father had told him of the past, 
rather than to the records in the Metroiim or to the histories 
_ of Herodotus and Thucydides. Yet in that fourth century B.c. 
the Athenians seem actually fond of writing. Herodotus 
himself rarely refers to written sources of information. He 
tells his tale as it was told to him, with no references to 
chapter and verse for his authority, and generally implying 
that he heard his story, and did not read it. This is his 
manner. We need not infer that he was consciously and 
intentionally ignoring the annalists who were his predecessors, 
and that he saw no records on skin, bronze, or stone. 

The art of writing was well known in England centuries 
before King Alfred’s time, but doubtless few of his knights 
made use of it. That no letter was sent from Troy to Greece, 
or was brought from Greece to Troy, during the ten years’ 
war, need excite no more surprise than the failure to send 
a messenger, since there was no postal service. The Crusaders 
lived in an age of clerks, but they sent few letters from 
Palestine to their homes, and seem to have made slight use 
of the art of writing. Though they occupied Palestine for 
many years, they left few inscriptions behind them. But no 
scholar now would set the Trojan War before the age of 
the palace of Cnosus in which thousands of written documents 
are found. The art of writing was known, then, not merely in 


1 Possibly this lack of connexion between Greece and the camp before Troy, in the ~ 
Homeric story, may be taken as another indication that in the original form of the 


story the war was not of ten years’ duration. (See page 571.) 
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the poet’s own age, but also in that of his warriors and his 
warriors’ grandfathers. What motive could he have had for 

the intentional omission of the mention of this art ? 
Similarly, we are told that coined money was known 
in Homer’s day, but that he passes it by in silence in order 
to give to his story a more antique coloring. 


Ceined Monty Probably the “talent of gold” of which the poet 
Dae * speaks (¥ 269, 751) was a Babylonian shekel, 


and here he recognizes a money standard of 
value. But neither gold nor silver was coined in Greece 
until long after his day, and even if foreign coins were known 
to the Homeric Achaeans, no evidence is offered that they 
were the ordinary medium of exchange in Hellas. Since the 
Greeks of that time had no money of their own, the poet 
may have been quite accurate in representing ordinary trade 
as barter. Indeed, this is altogether probable. Recent , 
examples furnish American illustrations. In his Wenning 
of the West, President Roosevelt writes: “In the back- 
woods ... there was hardly any money at all. Transactions 
were accomplished chiefly by the primeval method of barter. ... 
Among the articles which were enumerated as being lawfully 
payable for taxes were bacon at sixpence a pound, rye 
whiskey at two shillings and sixpence a gallon, peach or 
apple brandy at three shillings per gallon, and country-made 
sugar at one shilling per pound. Skins, however, formed the 
ordinary currency; otter, beaver, and deer being worth six 
shillings apiece, and raccoon and fox one shilling and three- 
pence.” In this instance shillings and pence were the standard, 
but this was simply by the force of long tradition, such as 
that which kept cattle as the standard of value according 
to the Homeric story. Even in the country towns of Northern 
Ohio, little more than half a century ago, the amount of 
cash money in circulation was absolutely insignificant. The 
farmers brought their produce to the “general store,” and 
received in return the manufactured articles which they 
required. They “swapped” farms or cattle or produce with 
each other, equalizing the values not by payments of money 
but by smaller articles “given to boot.” Even now country 
newspapers advertise many opportunities for exchange, and 
often receive farm-produce in payment for subscriptions, A 
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similar state of things still exists in large sections of the 
Southern United States, where the negroes have no money 
but only accounts at the country store. No one need wonder, 
then, that the Achaean warriors,—who received no pay of any 
kind, nor even rations, but in compensation for their services 
were allowed to plunder freely—bought wine “some with 
bronze, others with bright iron, others with hides, others with 
cattle themselves, and others with slaves” (H 472). The 
inference that the poet here intentionally avoids the mention ~ 
of coined money, is entirely unsound. 

Another matter of which Homer’s real ignorance is doubted, 
is cavalry. He certainly may have known the use of mounted 
warriors, although the passages in the poems which 
are cited as evidence of this knowledge (« 49, A 51) 
are not clear witnesses. But why any one should 
care to substitute in his poems cavalry for chariots, is not 
obvious. Certainly chariots were used in Greece in the 
Mycenaean period. Only “one who was maintaining a thesis” 
would interpret otherwise the familiar Mycenaean tombstones, 
on which the chariot cut on the stone is thought to indicate 
the knightly rank of the man buried beneath it. And the 
network of ancient roads about Mycenae seems to have been 
intended for wheeled vehicles, since narrower paths would 
have sufficed for pack animals and for ordinary expeditions 
on foot. The use of the chariot in the national games of 
Greece has fairly been considered another indication, as well as 
the analogies of Egypt and Asia, of its early employment in 
Hellenic wars. Some scholars, indeed, believe that chariots 
were used in battle by Thebans and other Greeks until 
near the close of the sixth century B.C. 

The absence from the Homeric poems of any devices on 
the shields, such as were’ usual if not universal in later Greece, 
cannot prove the poet’s conscious effort to avoid ee em: 
the mention of what was familiar to him. Such 1 San 
arguments clearly are of little value, unless both ; 
the poet’s knowledge can be shown and a motive assigned for 
the omission. 

The silence of the Homeric poet with regard to Phoenician 
trading stations in Greece is curious, but may not be inter- 
preted as an indication of his desire to give antique color 


Absence of 
Cavalry. 
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to his poems. The burden of proof still rests on those 
who maintain that such stations existed in the poet’s time. 
Archaeological excavations: as yet have not sup- 


poe ported the belief in ancient Phoenician settlements 
rience on the shores of Greece. But why should the 


poet shrink from mentioning such trading-posts if 
he knew them? He has no hesitation in telling of this work 
or that, of art, as brought by the Sidonians. The Phoenicians 
are indeed the typical traders of the poems, mentioned without 
reserve, and the wares which they brought were in high repute. 
And if the Phoenicians had no stations in Greece in the twelfth 
century B.C., about the time set for the Trojan War, they were 
not likely to be there two or three centuries later, at the time 
of the poet. Similarly the poet shows no knowledge of 
Phoenician trade routes by land, nor of Phoenician religious 
rites as introduced into Greece. That the Sidonians, but not 
the younger Tyrians, are mentioned in the poems, is a common 
observation, but only a daring spirit would assert that Homer 
consciously avoided the mention of Tyre, though the lack of 
such mention does not argue that Tyre had not been built. 
Phoenicians were Sidonians to him, just as the Persians were 
still “Medes” to the Greeks, long after the conquests and 
death of Cyrus the Great. 

Another matter in regard to which Homer is thought by 
some consciously to present a picture at variance with his own 
See times, is the seamanship of the Greeks. In this the 
in Homer, | PO€MS are entirely self-consistent. No scene from 

sea-life is wrought on the Shield of Achilles (= 48 3), 
on which almost every human activity is represented. The 
wise Nestor needed a portent from the gods before he would 
venture to sail across the Aegean Sea from Lesbos to the 
southern point of Euboea,—a sail of about eighty miles, finally 
accomplished in a long day, with land in sight all the way,— 
instead of following the coast of Asia Minor to Cos, at its 
south-west corner, and then the coast of Crete, to the west 
(y 170). Agamemnon himself seems to have followed the 
longer course (0 514). The Homeric mariners were accus- 
tomed to land every night for food and sleep (u 284, v 278). 
Cape Malea at the south of Peloponnesus was dreaded by the 
Homeric Greeks as Cape Horn was feared by the navigators 
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of two and three centuries ago. This is not easily believed of ~ 
the Greeks of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. Shall we 
then set Homer late, and say that he and his colleagues were 
always mindful to represent their warriors as fearful sailors, 
unlike themselves, or shall the poet rather be assigned to a 
time when his contemporaries actually feared to round Cape 
Malea? The fleet of nearly twelve hundred boats sent against 
Troy, has been urged as sufficient proof that the Achaeans were 
good sailors, but philologists generally recognize the Catalogue 
of the Ships, on the authority of which part of the poems alone 
the notion of the large number rests, as of different, and pro- 
bably of much later authorship than the bulk of the poems. 

In connexion with seamanship may be mentioned the 
doubts lately expressed whether Homer may not have known 
much more of the lands near Greece than would 
appear from his poems. — But Duncker long ago ae 
called attention to the impossibility of a poet’s Geography. 
contracting the geographical field of his time. If 
Homer’s hearers knew much about Egypt, it would have been. 
absurd for him to make Menelaus tell of the island Pharos (a 
few rods from the site of Alexandria) as a day’s sail from 
Egypt (0 355), or Achilles refer to Egyptian Thebes as having 
one hundred gates with two hundred warriors coming forth 
from each gate (I 383), when in truth it had no wall or gates 
at all. These misstatements prove the vagueness of the 
information with regard to Egypt which had reached Greece. 
If every hearer could correct the poet, the bard would indeed 
have seemed ignorant, but this ignorance of the bard would 
not have suggested to any one that the action of the poem 
lay in a time when men had less geographical knowledge. 
We may believe that the poet knew Smyrna, though he does 
not mention it, but we need not hold that he carefully 
suppressed all mention of that city. The action of the story 
does not require such mention. 

Again, the poet seems to know few temples of the gods. 
Only two of these appear directly in his story, Hasreee 
and that to which Chryses refers was hardly 5 7) 
more than a wayside shrine. Shall we say that 
the poet deliberately avoids the mention of such temples 
as we have reason to believe existed in the eighth or 
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ninth century B.C. or that he lived earlier, or that archae- 
ologists are mistaken in believing Greek temples to have 
been built so early? With the temples may be classed 
the great national festivals and oracles at Delphi and 

lympia. Two slight references are made to the Delphian 
temple (I 404) and oracle (@ 80), with only a_ possible 
hint of the games at Olympia (A 700). A distinguished 
scholar seems to assume that if the Phaeacians held athletic 
contests (9 100), and the Achaeans had horse-races and 
games in honor of Patroclus (¥ 258), then the Olympian 
festival must have been established already, and familiar to our 
poet, but ignored by him. But if brave men lived before 
Agamemnon, may not other contests have preceded those 
at Olympia? Nothing assures us, or even indicates, that 
informal athletic contests were not held elsewhere in Greece 
until after the founding of the Olympian games. That in 
later times Pelops or Heracles was called the founder of the 
Olympian festival, certainly does not prove this to have existed 
before the age of Homer. 

More important in this connexion may be thought the 
poet’s omission to say anything about fetish-worship, of 
which many remains existed in Greece for a 
thousand years after his time,—many a rude local 
worship having a place in the life of the people by 
the side of that of the great divinities. Shall we say that in 
Asia Minor stocks and stones were not so freely accepted as in 
Greece proper, as being the impersonation or abiding place 
or representation of a divinity? 

And shall we say the like with regard to the poet’s omission 
to recognize the worship of the dead,—that the Greeks in Asia - 
TAPER, Minor, having come to new homes, far from the 
Beliefs in old tombs of their ancestors, left behind them their 
Pe dt the superstitions, and in particular their old beliefs with 

¢ regard to the needs and the influence of the souls 

of the dead? In general, beyond question, the soul of one 
of Homer's warriors, at least after his body was cremated, 
was thought not to “revisit the glimpses of the moon.” 
The Homeric dead had no power to harm or to hélp, and no 
reason existed for propitiating them or for striving to please 
them in any way. Only slight indications are found in the 
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poems of any sort of sacrifices, or offerings to the dead, but 
not only were these honors to the dead paid in Plato’s time, 
when to secure them was a prime motive for marriage, and in 
the age of St. Chrysostom, who was scandalized by them, but 
the belief in their importance is very real in Greece to-day. 
In this matter the poet seems, indeed, as a very high authority 
has said; centuries in advance of his age. But at least it is 
clear that Homer does not avoid the mention of superstitious 
beliefs in order to give the impressions of an earlier generation 
than his own. These superstitions prevailed through the 
second millenium B.c., as well as in later ages. 

In this field of religious antiquities, other specifications may 
be added, where the poet is unexpectedly reticent. He says 
nothing of “mysteries,’-—but perhaps these had not been 
founded,—nor of holy days (with a single exception, v 156, 
@ 258), nor of purification from blood-guiltiness, nor of 
divination by the inspection of entrails or by watching 
the conduct of the sacrificial flame, though in the later, 
so-called Cyclic poems, some of these appear. Some of 
these customs may have arisen later than the poet, though 
most are primitive in their nature, rather than of an 
advanced stage of culture, but in every case the silence is 
to be explained otherwise than as intended by the poet to 
avoid the mention of a recent custom. 

More important, perhaps, than any of the other matters in 
regard to which the Homeric poems may be thought not to 
represent accurately the beliefs of the poet's Own’ 47, ori: 
age, is one about which dogmatic statement iS Influence on 
still out of place. Hardly a quarter of a century the later 
ago, every scholar laughed at Herodotus’s assertion prea of 
‘that the Greeks owed their theology and theogony ; 
to Homer and Hesiod. Had men not learned, on the contrary, 
that Zevs rarijp was not only /upzter but also Dydauspitar? 
That Uranus was Varuna, Athena was Ahand, Hermes was 
Sadrameya, Prometheus was Pramantha, the centaurs were 
Gandharvas, the Graces were Harts, etc., Zé. that the gods 
of the Greeks were part of their primeval Aryan inheritance, 
with the exception of a few divinities who might have been 
borrowed, as Aphrodite from the Phoenicians and Ares 
from the Thracians. That these Greek and Sanscrit gods 
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did not correspond to each other very well in position and 
influence, and that the etymologies were not in every case 
beyond dispute, was not allowed much weight in the con- 
sideration, and few scholars then had the right to express 
judgment on these points. But modern mythologists attach 
little importance to such resemblance or even identity of name, 
and the study of the primitive religion of the Greeks shows 
that the epic poets had at least very great influence in fixing 
the anthropomorphic characteristics of the gods. Not simply 
for Phidias in his making of the chryselephantine statue for 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, but for the ordinary Greek as 
well, the verses of Homer determined the idea of Zeus. 
Indeed the Homeric poems fixed the anthropomorphic notions 
of divine beauty for all western countries during later ages. 
That Zeus should be recognized all over Greece as the 
supreme god, and that Athena and Hera were national rather 
than local deities, is due largely if not chiefly to the Homeric 
poems. These did not create the divinities, but had much 
to do with determining their later positions among the Greeks. 
That the poet idealized somewhat the life of his age, we 
may easily believe, just as he has magnified many times the 
gee size of the walled city of Troy. Golden goblets 
ldealixed, ™ay not have been used so freely in Homeric 
Hellas, as the poems would lead us to suppose, 

and such feasts as Homer describes may not have been of 
daily occurrence. Idealization and exaggeration are natural to 
story tellers in a simple age,—not to say, in all ages. But 
where the poet directly mentions an object or a custom, we 
may believe this to have been known and somewhat familiar 
to the Greeks of his own day, unless other evidence appear 
(and none has appeared as yet) to the contrary. But though 
the poet endeavoured to depict the manners and life of his 
time, he may not have cared, or indeed have been able, so 
to revise all the allusions to earlier customs in the poetic 
material which he used, as to make it agree exactly with 
later usages, So indications of earlier manners of life still 
might remain. Even the wanderings of Odysseus have 
archaeological value as presenting in the main such a view 
of the foeichabPeyoud the actual knowledge of the Greeks 
of the poet’s time as might readily be formed on the basis 
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of the stories of Phoenician and Achaean sailors and traders, 
The accounts of the short nights of the Laestrygonians and 
the unending nights of the Cimmerians, may have come not 
by sea but by land, together with amber, over a2 trade route 
from the Baltic, but this does not alter the principle. 

With the limitations which have been indicated, the Jad 
and Odyssey afford trustworthy evidence with regard to the life 
of the Greeks at the time of the composition of the poems. 

The reader of the present work should not be surprised 
at the large number of illustrations drawn from the Old 
Testament. In spite of all its marked differences, : 
no other book depicts a civilization which has /““#rations 

: : . from the Old 
so much in common with that of the Homeric “py. ment 
Greeks in both small and important matters. 

The relation of Abraham and Lot to their followers, though 
they were leading a nomadic life, was much like that of 
Odysseus and Menelaus to their men. The challenge of 
Goliath of Gath is a fair parallel to those of the Trojans 
Paris and Hector. The women ground at the mill and 
pounded grain with the pestle alike in Greece and in the 
land of Canaan. Even in the matter of religious ceremonies, 
particularly in their burnt sacrifices and drink-offerings, the 
two peoples had much in common, The Homeric Greeks, 
like their contemporaries in Palestine in the time of the 
Judges or under David and Solomon, had much noble poetry, 
many lofty sentiments, considerable wealth and splendor, 
together with many customs and principles which appear to 
us rude and crude. : 

Homer's picture of the life of his age is of particular 
interest to the modern reader since it is the earliest account 
extant of the culture from which our own is a Bo 

at agi : omer $ 
true lineal descendant. The civilization of the Dissina Oe 
Orient has affected the Occident only through gorjiosy 
Greece. The astronomy of Babylonia and the Extant of the 
mathematics of Egypt touched the west ha priser 
mediately, as their learning was adapted and v 
perfected by the Hellenes. Just as all western yp, 547, 
alphabets are derived from the Greek alphabet,—for ; 
although the Phoenicians traded with all the peoples bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea none but the Greeks were able 


: 
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so to modify the Phoenician alphabet as to adapt it to 
western use,—so no other people but the Greeks was able to 
receive, employ, and carry further the arts and sciences of 
the east and of Egypt. The ancients were fond of dis- 
covering in the poems of Homer the essence of all wisdom,! 
and often found there knowledge which was foreign to his 
age. But in fact the beginnings of a large part of our 
civilization may be studied in the /zad and Odyssey. The 
life of the poet’s age in some respects was not very primitive, 
and though many changes have been made, the various steps 
of progress may clearly be traced from Homer’s age to our 
own. The oratory of Nestor, like that of the second book 
of the /dzad, where Odysseus urges the Achaeans to remain 
before Troy (B 284), and that of the ninth book of the //ad, 
where Achilles is asked to return to the field of conflict 
(I 225 ff.), is no natural untrained eloquence, but shows that 
the art had been studied. The arts of war and peace are 
sufficiently advanced in Homer’s picture to be full of interest, 
and yet the reader may feel that he approaches the cradle 
of our civilization. 


1See in particular Plato’s Republic, 606 E. 


GHAPRTERGII 
HOMERIC COSMOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY 


THE Homeric poems contain no cosmogony or theogony.! 
The poet gives no indication of his beliefs: with regard to 
the creation of the world or about previous. races 

of men and gods. He knows of no Golden Age Mae? 
nor golden race in the past, and of no pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greece, and of only a few generations 
of Greeks themselves, and he nowhere states that Zeus had 
a predecessor on his throne. But Zeus and his brothers 
Poseidon and Hades cast lots for their realms (O 187), and 
so no one of these gods can have been the creator of the 
universe. 

As to the form of the earth, scholars ordinarily suppose 
that the poet and his hearers believed this to be flat, and 
oval or circular, since the Ocean was thought to 

: ee Bees The Form 
be a river, encircling the earth with its ceaseless file Bart 
stream. Thus Oceanus is represented as forming 
the outer rim of the shield which is wrought by Hephaestus 
for Achilles (© 607), while on this shield are formed scenes 
from so many departments of human life that the whole 
seems to stand for the world and the activity of the human 
race. A learned and ingenious argument to prove that the 
Homeric earth was spherical, has not generally been accepted.” 
'17he one bit of theogony in the poems is in the so-called ‘‘ Deceit of Zeus,” 


in which Hera twice, in an identical verse, and Hypnos once declare Oceanus 
to be the source of the gods (Gedy ~yéveouy, | 201, 246, 302),—and this does not 


agree with Hesiod. 
2 Paradise Found: The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole, by 


William F. Warren, 1885, in which the author tries to show ‘‘that the voyage of 
‘Odysseus is a poetical account of an imaginary circumnavigation of the mythical 
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The fact that Odysseus reaches the realm of Hades by sailing 

in his ship a day’s voyage from the island of Circe (A 11 f), 
while elsewhere in the poems the home of the dead seems 

to lie beneath the earth, has been considered the strongest 
‘support for such an hypothesis, but perhaps this allows of 
some other explanation, or the account of Odysseus’s voyage 

‘may be by another poet, who had another view of the 
state of the dead. That the poet who told of the voyage 

from Circe’s island thought of Odysseus as actually entering 

the home of Hades is not certain. 

The Homeric sun sinks into Oceanus in the west (0 485, 
cf. X 239), and rises again from the water in the east (y 1). 
How it passes from the west to the east, to begin again 
its daily course, is not stated. The poet by no word implies 
a knowledge of the later fancy that the sun was borne from 
the evening to the morning in a golden skiff along the 
stream of Oceanus (Mimnermus, 11, Stesichorus 6), nor that 
the sun shines in Hades during the night of gods and 
men (Pindar, Frag. 129). The sun once sets prematurely 
by order of Hera (2 239), for the safety of the Achaeans, 
and on the other hand the Dawn is detained by Athena 
near Oceanus, and not allowed to yoke her horses, Lampus 
and Phaéthon, which bear light to men, in order that the 
reunited Odysseus and Penelope may have leisure to relate 
to each other their experiences during the time of their 
separation ( 243). The “turning places of the sun” 
(TpoTat ijeAlowo, 0 404), above Ortygia, have been interpreted 
variously. Some identify Ortygia with Delos, and see in 
the expression an observation of the solstice! More scholars 
earth in the upper or northern hemisphere, including a trip to the southern or 
under hemisphere, and a visit to the du@adds Oaddoons or North Pole” (p. 122). 


President Warren claims alone to present a solution of the problem which places the | 
realm of Hades ‘‘underneath the earth” and yet ‘‘on the surface of the earth ” (p. 476). 
‘Thus Professor Geddes supposes that from Ionia Delos was ‘pointed out as 
the point in the horizon where the sun sank at the shortest day, that is, at the 
cardinal point of the winter solstice,” and that the story was “transferred into 
the Odyssey from its native hadi/at in Ionia, without any new adaptation to the 
locality where it is supposed to be uttered” (Problem of the Homeric Poems, 294). 
Miss Agnes Clerke, however, in Familiar Studies in Homer, p. 36, says, ‘* This 
probably meant that Delos lay just so much south of east from Ithaca as the 
sun lies at rising on the shortest day of winter.” But while the former view is 
a mere hypothesis, the latter is confessedly not very exact, and it assumes for 
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would give to the Homeric Ortygia a wholly mythical char- 
acter, remembering that at Circe’s island, Aeaea, were the 
“dwelling and dances of the Dawn and the risings of the 
Sun” ( 6). 

The sun (Hédws) is clearly personified (at “ 376) where, 
on the slaughter of his cattle by the comrades of Odysseus, 
he demands from Zeus satisfaction, in lack of which 
he will descend to the realm of Hades and give 
light to the dead, and also (at 8 270, 302) where 
he informs Hephaestus of the infidelity of Aphrodite. He is 
the father of Circe and Aeetes (« 138). Agamemnon swears 
“by Zeus and the sun, which seeth all things and heareth all 
things” (I. 277), but his addition of “ye rivers, and thou 
earth” shows that the personification here is not complete. 
The sun is Hyperion (‘Yrepiwy, as at a 8), perhaps as the 
“son of the height.” In a passage of late composition (w 12), 
the gates of the sun (in the west) are hard by the country 
of dreams. The Dawn, as we have seen, has horses (W 243). 
She is rosy-fingered (pododaxtvAos "Has, A 477), or “ with russet 
mantle clad” (kpoxdzemAos, O 1), as well as fair-tressed (€ 390), 
golden-throned (x 541), and “bringing light to mortals” 
(Q 785). Preceded by Lucifer (“Ewopdpos, ¥ 226), she rises 
from the couch of Tithonus (A 1) or from the streams of 
Oceanus (T 1). She was the mother of Memnon (0 188), and 
loved Orion and Clitus (e 121, 0 250). Light and night come 
to the gods on Olympus just as they do to men on earth. 
The length of the year seems to be indicated as 350 days 
by the herds and flocks of the sun,—seven herds of cattle, 
with fifty kine in each herd, representing the days, and seven 
flocks of sheep, with fifty in each flock (u 128), representing 
the nights; of these none die, and to them none are born,— 
ze. the number remains the same. No names of months are 
mentioned, and no indication is given of the length of the 
month, though this doubtless was well understood. The poet 
had heard of countries where the nights were unending, as of 
the Cimmerians (A 14), and of others where the nights were 


The Sun and 
the Year. 


the Homeric Greek a map with a far more precise designation of latitude and 
longitude than was attained for several centuries after him. A still more recent 
suggestion is that Aeaea lay due south of Greece, where the sun turned to go 


down toward the west. 
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very brief, as of the Laestrygonians (« 82), but he knows of 
no difference in the lengths of the days in summer and in 
winter in Greece. He shows further no such knowledge of 
the northerly and southerly course of the sun as Hesiod shows 
in his Works and Days (of. 527, where the sun visits the 
Aethiopians in winter), and as is postulated by Dr. Penrose’s 
astronomo-architectural observations and theories of the 
orientation of early Greek temples. No stated beginning of 
the year as a “New Year” is known, while Hesiod’s year 
seems to begin with January (Ayvawy, Works 504),—nor even 
any anniversary. The month was an older division of time 
than the year. The division of the year into three seasons— 
spring, winter, and summer?—is not absolutely clear. No 
indication appears of any exact bound for the seasons, eg. 
of spring as beginning at the equinox. Even Hesiod gives 
no more exact limit for the beginning of the spring voyage 
than “when the fig leaves are as large as a crow’s foot,” ? and 
the popular division of the seasons was not precise in the 
time of Thucydides. Homer’s mention of the Phaeacian 
fruit as failing neither in summer nor in winter (7 118) 
has been interpreted as implying the most primitive division 
of the year, into but two seasons, the cold and the warm, 
but the inference is not certain. 
Naturally the poet knows no division of the day into hours ; 
the “Hours” were seasons. High noon is when the sun 
Divisions of passes the zenith (II 777), or when the weary 
the Day. woodcutter pauses in his work, for his midday 
meal (A 86). Similarly, late afternoon was the time for 
“the loosing of cattle” from the plough ( 58, II 779). 
1 éviavrés at times may be used for an anniversary, or completion of a year. This 


is the most frequent word for year, éros being somewhat less common. AuKaBas 
(— 161, r 306,—Zux and Balyw?) was understood by the ancients as year, but some 
modern scholars understand it as month or day. 

2 ap, ver, as Z 148; xemdv, hiems, as T 4; Gépos as X 151, and dmdpn (ate 
summer?) as 192, X 27,—clearly four seasons if Oépos and érwpyn are to be distin- 
guished, —but émpy would be a very early autumn, since this is the time of the 
dog-star (X 27). 

® Works, 679. So the Indians of Connecticut planted their maize when the leaves 
of the ‘‘ Charter Oak” were as large as a mouse’s ear. 

“Cf. Milton’s designation of time: ‘‘ Two such I saw what time the labor’d ox | In 


his loose traces from the furrow came, | And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat” 
(Comus, 291 f.). 


v 
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The night was divided into three watches (Reogaa oF om 
312, € 483) As in later times, it: was an object of 
dread ; light was an emblem of safety (Z6, A 797). Twilight 
is mentioned once (au@Avcn wE, H 433). As with the 
Hebrews, the civil day began at sunset! No phase of the 
moon but the full moon is mentioned, although these phases 
must have been observed if the moon was to measure and 
mark the months. The constellation then already 
known both as Bear and as Wain, is named as 
not “bathing in Oceanus,” ze. as never sinking below the 
horizon. Odysseus sails from Calypso’s island for seventeen 
days, keeping this on his left hand, and so clearly sailing from 
the west (« 273). Only here in Homer does a mariner direct 
his course by the stars. The Pleiades are mentioned in the 
same passage, and, together with the Hyades, as wrought by 
Hephaestus on the Shield of Achilles (2 486). Orion? is 
named in the two passages last referred to, and his dog-star 
(not yet called Sirius) is the simile for the brightness of 
Achilles’s armor as he assailed the Trojan city (X 29),—most 
brilliant, but an evil sign, for it “brings much feverish heat to 
mortals.” Sirius is thought to be in the poet’s mind on two 
other occasions where a bright or destructive star is mentioned 
(E 5, A 62). ~‘Fhe. consteliation Bootes is named among the 
stars watched--by ‘Odysseus ‘on"*his voyage from Calypso’s 
island (é272), . Its: epithet * late-setting °-has been explained 
as derived..“from -the perperidicular position in which it 
descends below the horizon.” If it refers to a time of. year, 
it affords the only instance in Homer of the determination of 
the seasons of the year by the change of constellations. The 
same constellations appear in Hesiod, Works, Gace (pie 
evening star, Hesperus, is the fairest star in heaven (X 31 8), 
and serves as a simile for the brightness of the spear-point 
of Achilles. The identity of the evening with the morning 
star had not been observed. “Starry” is so characteristic an 
epithet of the sky that it is applied even by day, as where 
Polyphemus lifts his hands toward the starry heavens invoking 


Constellations. 


1 Thus ‘‘ yesterday ” (x61f6s, T 141) is used properly of an offer made on the evening 


_of the second preceding day (I 262). 
| 2 Since ’Qaplwv was the earlier (and probably Homeric) form of the name, the 


. connexion with the Accadian Ur-ana is quite impossible. 
: D 
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vengeance on Odysseus (¢ 527, cf. A 44). The planets were 
not yet distinguished from the fixed stars. No Milky Way 
was observed. No Pole-star is known. Naturally the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes had not yet brought our pole-star 
to its present eminent position. No omens were taken from 
the stars, which had as yet no “influence,” either baleful or 
precious. For the beauty of the infant son of Hector (Z 401), 
no better simile is found than a “ fair star.” 

The fall of a meteor or shooting star serves as a comparison 
for the descent of Athena from Mt. Olympus to the Trojan 
plain (A 75). To the English poet Pope this did 
not seem sufficiently magnificent, and in his trans- 
lation he substituted a comet, but no comet is mentioned by 
Homer. 

An eclipse of the sun is found by a German scholar in the 
darkness which attends the death of Sarpedon (II 567), but 
this is by no means certain. 

A rainbow is said to be stretched by Zeus as a portent for 
mortals, of war or of chilling winter (P 547), and the blue 
serpents on the cuirass of Agamemnon are likened to the 
rainbows which the son of Cronus fixes in the cloud (A 27). 

The denser atmosphere about the earth is air;! the purer 
atmosphere in the heights‘ where: the gods: live is:aether. Thus 

: a very tall pine ‘on ME. da veachiés’ ‘through the air 
Air and 
Deon, to the avihier: “CE :238). So Zeus diveils in the aether 

(alBepe *vatwr; B « “4135, cand the? clear: zerher (atOon, 
C 44) lies ever about the summit of Olympus. But “out of 
the aether,’ that is, out of the sky (II 365), come storms. 
Clouds form the outer walls and gates of the dwellings of 
the gods on Olympus. Of these gates the Hours are the 
keepers, to open or to close them (E 749=0© 393), and as 
such they unharness the horses of Hera on her return from 
earth (0 433). That these gates are said to grate or bellow 
when they are opened, is a mere transference of a charac- 
teristic of ordinary gates to those of the gods—the ordinary 
gate rubbed on the threshold. That the summit of Mt. 
Olympus was invisible to men, of course did not indicate that. 
the clouds extended over this summit, but only that the Hours 
had closed the gates, leaving the divinities in the bright aether, 

dip, which is sometimes equivalent to mist, as T’ 381, E776, 864. 


Meteors. 
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whatever weather prevailed among men. Since the clouds 
form the walls of Olympus, Zeus may fitly be said (Ono 2: 
of. m 264) to receive as his special realm the broad heaven 
in the aezzer and clouds, z.e. to dwell in the aether surrounded 
by clouds. Occasionally the heaven is said to be of bronze 
or of iron (P 425, y 2,0 329), but this does not necessarily 
imply belief in a “metal hemisphere” above the world, as a 
firmament. The reader will remember Coleridge’s “ copper 
sky.” 

Dew and hoar frost (o7i8y, ééprn, « 467) are feared by the 
shipwrecked Odysseus as he lies down to sleep on the Phaeacian 
shore. The glistering dew on the growing grain 
serves aS a comparison for the glad heart of 
Menelaus on receiving a prize in the horse-race 

~(¥% 598). Dew and rain together promote the fertility of 

_ Ithaca (v 245). Snowstorms are familiar to the poet. Words 
drop like snowflakes from the lips of Odysseus (I’ 222), stones 
fall like snowflakes from the defenders upon the assailants of 
the wall about the Achaean camp (M 156), and as the 
Achaeans prepare for battle, on the reconciliation of Achilles 
with Agamemnon, helmets as many as snowflakes are brought 
forth from the tents (T 357). The horses of Rhesus are 
whiter than snow (K 437). Not only Mt. Olympus and Mt. 
Tmolus, but the mountains of Thrace and Crete are snowy.! 
Ice? is mentioned twice, once as a standard of cold, and once 
as forming on the shield of a warrior by night on the Trojan 

plain. Hail is mentioned three times, once with ice as a 
standard of cold, and twice in company with snow (yaAaCa, 
K 6,0 170, X 151). No rain is said to fall except in a 
storm. In general little is said about the climate or of 
suffering from cold or heat. 

Atmospheric phenomena are primarily under the direction 
of Zeus, who is the “cloud-gatherer ” (vepeAnyepera, A 511), 
who thunders and hurls the bolt of lightning ee 
(© 133,“ 415), who sets the rainbow in the clouds! 5, aa 

(A 27) and gathers storms (¢ 67). But any 

divinity may control the winds. Not merely Apollo (A 479) 

and Athena (8 420, 0 292), but also the lesser divinities, Circe 
1gydvvipov, A 420; vupdes, T 385, = 227, 7 338. 

: 2 «ptoraddos, X 152, £ 4773 of. crystal, and xpvos cold. 


Dew and 
Snow. 
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(A 7) and Calypso (e 268; go 34), send favorable breezes to 
mariners, while Poseidon not only stirs the sea, but gathers the 
clouds and rouses the winds for the wreck of Odysseus (€ 291). 
Aeolus is master of the winds (x 21), but when a breeze is 
needed to fan the flame of the funeral-pile of Patroclus, the 
winds are feasting at the home of Zephyrus in Thrace (¥ 200, 
of. 230 and I 5). Zephyrus is no modern zephyr, but is a 
stormy blast (except 0 567), associated with Boreas in fury. 
Two winds are needed to make a storm,! which is a “ conflict 
of opposing blasts” (Aeschylus, Prom. 1087). The Homeric 
Greeks as well as the old Hebrews were familiar with the 
sulphurous odor of ozone as accompanying the thunderbolt, and 
thus thought of “ fire and brimstone” as coming from Zeus.’ 

Intimations of earthquakes appear in Poseidon’s frequent 
epithet earth-shaker (evoctyOwy, a 74, evvotlyaos, € 423). The 
tidal waves which accompany and follow an earth- 
quake were thought to have caused it. The earth- 
quakes in Cilicia were ascribed to the struggles of the monster 
Typhoeus, smitten by the bolts of Zeus (B 782). The earth 
was believed to rest upon the water (see page 440), but the only 
floating island is that of Aeolus (« 3). Atlas certainly did not. 
support the world on his shoulders, and appears still to be 
a sea-divinity, on whose element both the earth and the 
heavens were thought to rest. No indication is found in the 
poems of his being or even steadying a mountain. 

The Elysian Plain is mentioned once, as the happy region 
re _. to which Menelaus should be translated (0 563). . 

pear It lies near Oceanus, which d freshi 
Plain. ) sends refreshing west 

winds for the comfort of its inhabitants, but whether 
it is on an island is uncertain. The Isles of the Blest and 
the Garden of the Hesperides are not Homeric. 

The Homeric determination of the points of the compass 
was by no means exact. The poet’s ordinary and natural 
eat of the orientation was HOM east to west, é each thee a 
Compass. to the darkness, “from the rising of the sun unto 

the going down of the same” (« 190, O30) 
M 239). The line from north ‘to south was’ far Jess 
important. No attempt was made to subdivide the four 
cardinal points of our compass. For example, only four 

*1 4, € 292, 317, 331. =? © 135, & 415, m 417, & 307. ) 


Earthquakes. 


Cf. Genesis xix. 24. 
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winds are mentioned. Thus a west wind might be a north- 
west or a southwest wind. Following the shore closely as 
the Achaean mariners were wont to do, their notions of the 
geographical relations of different places were often inexact. 
So Athena gives to Telemachus a west wind ( 42%), to 
bear him from Ithaca to Pylus, though a modern map 
would show that a wind northwest by north would answer 
the purpose better.1 A modern map with a designation of 
Homeric places does not then really represent the Homeric 
idea of the known world, any more than modern maps’ of 
the western hemisphere can be made to agree precisely 
with those drawn by the early navigators in the age of 
exploration. 

The limits of geographical knowledge were narrow, and 
we cannot suppose that the poet claims ignorance 
on matters which were familiar to his hearers. oe 
He had nothing to gain by appearing to be Romslede 
ignorant of what others knew. As in most 
other matters, Homer was a man of his times, not an 
archaeologist nor a modern scientist. 

Homer had no recondite sources of knowledge nor 
“new information with regard to distant lands, though he 
may have travelled more widely in Greece than most of 
his contemporaries. The argument to prove the home of 
the poet from his geographical knowledge would tend, so 
far as it goes, to support the belief that early epic lays 
were sung in Thessaly, the home of Achilles, and near to 
the haunts of the Pierian Muses and to the seat of the 
gods on Mt. Olympus, but this evidence is neither clear nor 
strong. The view that the poems as we have them were 
first sung at the courts of princes in Asia Minor, rests 
entirely on other grounds. The poet shows no special 
acquaintance with that region, outside of the Troad, and 
certainly evinces no impulse to celebrate the local myths of 
Asia Minor. If he would glorify the descendants of Nestor 
by his stories of the sweet-voiced orator of the Pylians, 


his purpose is well concealed. 


iThat the points of the compass to the Homeric mind were all a little askew, 
so that Boreas blew from the northeast, and Eurus from the southeast, is a fancy 


which cannot be proved. 


ea EUROPE AND ASIA 


The name Europe does not appear in our poems, but 
occurs first in the Hymn to Pythian Apollo (73, 113), where 
it may mean Northern Greece. Asia in Homer 
is only a plain of Asia Minor (B 461). As the 
Greeks were not yet contrasted with “barbarians,” 
so the poet has no one word for Greece. Hellas is no 
more than Central Greece, if indeed it is not restricted 
to Thessaly. Argos sometimes stands for Greece, some- 
times for Peloponnesus, and sometimes for the town in 
Argolis. Argives, Achaeans, and Danaans are names used 
indiscriminately for the Greeks, according to the poet's con- 
venience, differing only in metrical value. Of these, the 
Danaans have no place in Greek history. Pelasgian Argos 
is in Thessaly, and Achaean Argos is Peloponnesus, which 
does not bear its later name. “Through Hellas and Argos ”? 
is a periphrasis for all Greece, with which may be com- 
pared “from Dan to Beersheba,” and “from John o' Groat’s 
to’. Land’s;End:” ‘Dorians are named but sonce (74177), 
and that in Crete. Jonians also are named but once 
(N 685), and that in connexion with Boeotians and 
Locrians. The name of Aeolians does not occur. Greece 
naturally was the centre of the poet’s world of thought, 
but no trace appears of a belief that Greece was the actual 
centre of the earth, such as was found at Delphi in later 
times. 

India and China, Assyria and Babylonia are far beyond 
the poet’s ken. His knowledge of Egypt is vague. Nestor’s 
expression with regard to the travels of Menelaus, that he had 
visited lands so remote that not even a bird could go and 
return in the same year (y 321) doubtless is hyperbole ; 
the poet shows his familiarity with the migrations of cranes 
to the land of pygmies in order to escape the winter and 
storm @ 3),—the only indication of knowledge that southern 
countries had a warmer climate. But the island of Pharos 
is set at a day’s sail from Egypt, instead of within a few 

Tad’ “E\Adda Kat pécov "Apyos, a 344. 


Europe 
and Asia. 


™ But scholars who ‘hold to the Thessalian 
origin, not merely of Greek epic poetry but also of the story of the /iad, 
believe that Achaea and Argos were both originally Thessalian, and that 
Agamemnon was transferred to Mycenae in Argolis after epic poetry had passed 


to the TIonians, when Argolis was more i 
on prominent than Thessaly. See 
Hlomerkritik, 153 ff. But see note on pi Os ss a 
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rods of the shore, and Egyptian Thebes is believed to be 
a walled city with an hundred gates, which it never had2 
Libya is only a narrow tract west of Egypt (0 85, & 295), 
and the Syrtes and the Lake Tritonis are unknown. Ithaca 
is on the very western frontier of the Greek world. Once, 
it is true, a story is told of a Taphian king on his way to 
Temesa in Bruttium, on the west coast of Italy, to exchange 
his iron for copper (a 184). But the poet’s knowledge of 
Sicily is slight. The old woman servant who cared for the 
aged Laértes was a Sicilian woman (yur Duced}, w 211—a 
passage of late composition), and the Sicels were noted 
slave traders (v 383), but no more is heard of the race, 
and no one knows even whether they yet had come to dwell 
on the island of Sicily. In general, every country ue 
to the west of Ithaca is in fairyland. Very probably se ee 
the dangers and horrors of the western sea were 
exaggerated not simply to indulge the hearer’s love of the 
marvellous, and from the roving mariner’s desire to excite 
surprise and admiration, but also by the natural wish of the 
traders who had visited the far west, to enjoy the monopoly 
of trade with the peoples which they had discovered. If 
they had found a region where the inhabitants were glad to 
give large stores of purple, of metal, or of grain, in 
exchange for baubles from the east, they desired no rivals 
in this commerce. 

On the north of Greece, Homer knows not only Mt. 
Olympus, but also Ossa and Pelion, and the story that 
Otus and Ephialtes sought to place Ossa on Olympus and 
Pelion upon Ossa, in order to scale the heavens (A 315), 
shows that the shapes of these mountains were familiar to 
him; the poet knows which should form the base, and 
-which the apex of this pile. In general, however, the poet 
has no Thessalian tales which would lead us to believe that 
his predecessors had brought a large stock of stories and 

1§ 354. A recent explanation, that the poet. knew that the Delta of the Nile 


was alluvial, and represented the distance of the island from the shore as so great 
in order to indicate the remoteness of the period of Menelaus, is devoid of 
_ probability. . 

_ 21 383 f. The chariots mentioned in the same passage on the other hand 
might well be Egyptian. The gates may have been suggested by a story of the 
great pylones of the Egyptian temples. See Introduction, p. 39. 
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geographical knowledge with them from Thessaly to Asia 
Minor! Pieria and Emathia are mentioned (& 226), but 
northern Macedonia and western Thrace seem to be un- 
familiar. But the river Axius, which flows into the Gulf of 
Salonica, is named three times (B 849, Il 288, ® 141 f.). 
On its banks dwell allies of Priam. The Cicones, who also 
were allies of the Trojans (B 846), and whose land was 
wasted by Odysseus on his leaving Troy (« 39), throughout 
antiquity were assigned to the shore north of Samothrace, 
somewhat to the west of the modern Dede Agatch. The 
shores to the east of the Cicones naturally were held by friends 
of Priam,—associated with the east rather than with the west. 
Thrace is the home of Ares (N 301, @ 361), but it is a 
fertile land, rich in flocks and not lacking wine (A 222, I 
72). The Hippemolgi, who use the milk of mares, 
ee and the Abii, “justest of men” or “ most cultured 
of men” (N 6), seem to be the Homeric equivalents of 
the Hyperboreans, who are not mentioned by our poet. 
The Paphlagonians (B 851) represented the northern- 
most region of Asia Minor known to our poet, who does 
Asia Minor, MOt Mention the Black Sea nor any of the rivers 
’ which flow into this, while the southern Lycians 
represent the limits of his knowledge in that direction. 
Some places, however, may not have been named simply 
because they were not important for the story. For 
example, we are not obliged to accept the alternative that 
Homer either did not know Smyrna, Ephesus, and Sardis, 
or else deliberately avoided the mention of them. Miletus 
appears but once, as a Carian city in the Catalogue of 
Ships (B 868). The relation between ‘the historic and the 
Homeric Cilicians (Z 397), is not clear, In general sur- 
prisingly little knowledge is shown of Asia Minor. OE 
this, as well as. of all other countries than Greece proper, 
the poet knows only the coast. The Phrygians were 
_ Priam’s neighbors on the east. His queen, Hecuba, seems 
to have been a Phrygian (IL 718 f.), and Priam went to 
the defence of the Phrygians against the Amazons (I 189). 
The Amazons appear in the poems only in the passage 
1T. W. Allen, in the Classical Review, xx. I 


97 ff., discusses and elucidates the 
Homeric geography of Thessaly. 
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just cited, and as overcome by Bellerophon (Z 186) in 
or near Lycia. Myrina, whose tomb formed a landmark 
and look-out on the Trojan plain (B 814), was declared in 
later times to have been an Amazon ; this story, if Homeric, 
would imply an Amazonian invasion of the Troad. 

Cyprus has been thought by some scholars to lie beyond 
the limits of the original Homeric story, although not only 
is it mentioned in several connexions} but a con- 
siderable number of Homeric words continued in C)A7™# ad 

ordinary use down to classical times only in the si yee 
dialect of that island. Little importance in the 
poems is given to the islands of the Aegean Sea. Chios 
is mentioned but once (y 170), and that in the account of 
the return of the Achaeans from Troy. Hera’s island of 
Samos is not named. Delos appears once (€ 162), with a 
mention of an altar of Apollo. Lesbos is named four times 
(f. I 664, Q 544, y 169). This was taken by Achilles 
(I 129), and in the earliest form of the story, Briseis very 
likely was only “the maiden from Brisa” or Bresa, on that 
island. Phoenicia was visited by Paris and MHelen on 
their way from Greece to Troy, and by Menelaus on _ his 
wanderings after the siege (Z 291, 6 83 f.).2 But who were 
the Erembi, who are named in the latter of these passages, 
between the Sidonians and Libya? The ancient scholars 
could not answer this question with knowledge. The Stoic 
Zeno thought they were Arabians, and Crates read Evemnzt, 
the dark, and supposed them to be Hindoos.* 

As for the countries visited by Odysseus on his wanderings, 
the poet does not afford sufficient indications for their 
identification, either in their direction or in their ; 
Re z ; : : che Wanderings 
distance from known points, or in his description of Odysseus, 
of the places themselves. The land of the Lotus 
Eaters is in the south, and the island of Calypso is in the 


1B 330, etc., A 21, 5 83, 0 362, p 442 f. 


2The Phoenicia of 6 83, which is distinguished from the land of the Sidonians, 
See Athenaeus, 174 f.; Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 124. 


may be Caria. 

3 For the geographical interpretation of Homer by the scholars of the Alexandrian 
and Pergamenian Schools, see Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde 
der Griechen,? 386 f., 443 f., 535 ff, 576 f. Also Neumann, Strabons Urtheil 


tiber Homer, in Hermes, xxi. 134. 


q 
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far west, but the other places might be almost anywhere in 
the west. In spite of this difficulty, however, many attempts 
have been made to establish these identifications. Only a 
few years ago, an Englishman, Mr. Butler, maintained not 
only that Trapani on the northwest coast of Sicily was 
Scheria, the home of the Phaeacians, but also that Nausicaa, 
the Phaeacian princess, was herself the author of the Odyssey. 
A little later, M. Bérard, in a sumptuous book! intended 
to prove that the Odyssey was only a Greek poetic para- 
phrase of the Sailing Directions of Phoenician Mariners, 
maintained that the home of Nausicaa was on the western 
coast of the island Corft, while the ancients found it at 
the harbor on the eastern side of this island. Still more 
recently another Frenchman? identifies Scheria with Ischia, 
at the entrance to the bay of Naples. M. Bérard identifies 
Calypso’s island at the foot of Monkey Mountain, just 
outside the straits of Gibraltar, while a still more distin- 
guished scholar is inclined to find it at the heel of Italy. 
Similarly while the ancients agreed in placing the Cyclops 
Polyphemus on Sicily and brought him into relations with 
the volcano of Mt. Aetna, the two French writers just 
referred to, place him at Posilippo, the well-known suburb of 
Naples, and explain his round eye from the craters of the 
small extinct volcanoes of the Solfatara region. 

To discuss these theories here is impossible. We need 
not be more definite than Homer himself. On their return 
from Troy, as they are rounding the southeastern pro- 
montory of Peloponnesus, Odysseus and his ships were driven 
for nine days by Boreas to the land of the Lotus Eaters, 
which is not further identified, but clearly is in or near 
Africa (« 83). Thence they sailed for an unspecified time 
in an unspecified direction until they came to the country 
of the Cyclopes, and landed on a small island which was 
stretched outside the harbor (¢ 105). From this island, 
after visiting the cave of Polyphemus, they sailed, again for an 
unspecified time, in an unspecified direction, to the floating 
island of Aeolus, master of the winds, who received them with 
kindness and gave to them a favorable west wind to convey 

TV. Bérard, Les Phéniciens et P Odyssée, 2 vols., Paris 1902, 1903. 

2P. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en Italie @apres I Odyssée, Pari 

lyssée, Paris 1906. 
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them to Ithaca, but the folly of Odysseus’s comrades undid 
the bag in which the other winds were confined, and these on 
being released hurried back to the home of Aeolus, and carried 
the Ithacans with them (« 565 ff). From the island of 
Aeolus the comrades of Odysseus rowed, in an unspecified 
direction but presumably east, until they reached the land of 
the Laestrygonians on the seventh day (x 77). There eleven 
of the twelve ships were destroyed, but Odysseus sailed on for 
_an unspecified time in an unspecified direction, until he came 
to the island of Circe (« 133), from which he sailed (apparently 
in a single day, A 11) in an unspecified direction, to the 
bounds of Oceanus, the country of the Cimmerians, and the 
realm of Hades, and to which he returned. Circe gave to 
Odysseus on his departure from her island an unspecified 
favorable breeze (u 149) which bore the Ithacans by the 
island of the Sirens (« 167), and between Scylla and 
‘Charybdis (u 235) to the Island of the Sun (mu 261), where 
the comrades killed some of the Sun’s kine and therefore were 
punished by shipwreck as soon as they put to sea again 
(«% 403). Odysseus was saved by binding the mast to the 
keel of the wrecked boat and using these as a raft. This 
raft was swallowed by Charybdis, to which he was borne by a 
south wind, but he clung to a wild-fig tree which hung over 
the abyss, and waited patiently until his raft reappeared. 
Thence he was borne on this raft in an unspecified direction 
for nine days, and on the tenth night reached Calypso’s 
island, the “navel of the sea” (u 420). 

On his return from the island of Calypso Odysseus was borne 
on his raft by a favorable breeze, keeping the Great Bear 
upon his left (ze. sailing due east), until on the eighteenth 
day, when he was already in sight of the mountains of the 
Phaeacians, Poseidon observed him and wrecked his craft 
(ce 268). Then Athena sent a strong north wind which bore 
him for two days and nights toward the land of the 
Phaeacians (« 385). From Scheria Odysseus was borne, 
while he slept, to his Ithacan home (».°73), in sdacsitigle 
night, but the Phaeacian ships were swifter than a hawk 
(v 86), and the poet does not intend to indicate that the 
distance from Scheria to Ithaca was only a night’s sail for 
ordinary craft; the Phaeacians had sailed to Euboea and 
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back on the same day (7 321), which implies a speed 


- much greater than that of any steamer. 


The foregoing sketch of Odysseus’s wanderings clearly does 
not encourage us to attempt the positive identification of 
many of the sites of the story. Charybdis and Scylla have 
always been found at the Strait of Messina, but the basis of 
the story of Charybdis has generally been thought to be some 
mariners report of the ebb and flow of the ocean tides ; that 
Charybdis gulped down the water thrice and not twice a 
day, was “poetic exaggeration” (Strabo, 43 C). The Cyclops 
Polyphemus has been associated ordinarily with Mt. Aetna ; 
but this may have been due to the disposition of the early 
Greek colonists in the west to identify Homeric sites with the 
lands visited by them, finding the promontory of the Sirens, 
the home of Circe, and the entrance to Hades, all on the 
western coast of Italy.! 

That the Phaeacians were Phoenicians has been a common 
belief, but it is based on a superficial view which overlooks 

the important truth that the Homeric Phoenicians 
etd were more noted as traders than as seamen, while 
Phoenicians, 00 the other hand the Phaeacians delighted in the 
sea but despised trade; the most stinging insult 

which one of these can offer to Odysseus is that he looks not 
like an athlete, but like a trader, “a commander of sailors 
who are traders,——one mindful of the cargo and of eagerly 
sought gains” (8 159). Such a word would be no reproach 
in Homeric Phoenicia, but the Phaeacian who utters it is 
bidden not merely to apologize but to make reparation by 
a gift of value (0 396). To say with M. Champault that 
they were a rich Phoenician settlement which despised small 
trade and formed a great “ Transportation Company,” does 
not bring them nearer to the Homeric Phoenicians. That the 
Phaeacians are the special favorites of the gods, who often 


1The epithets given to the localities visited by Odysseus do not assist greatly in 
their identification. No epithet is assigned to the land of the Lotus Eaters. The 
island which lay off the land of the Cyclopes is low and well wooded, it has good 
soil and a good harbor, with a spring, and it lies not very far from the mainland. 
About the floating island of Aeolus stands a bronze wall and a sheer rock. The 
jand of the Laestrygonians has a harbor surrounded by steep rocks, with a narrow 
entrance between projecting headlands. A layman would be surprised to learn what 
inferences have been drawn from the poet’s simple statements. 
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have sat 2m propriis personis at their feasts, and appear openly 
at their sacrifices (y 201), does not tend to connect them with 
the tricky Phoenicians. 

The relation of the Phoenicians to early Greece cannot be 
discussed in this place, but one may say with safety that the 
current views of the wide and deep influence of 
Phoenicia on Greece receive no direct confirmation 
from the Homeric poems. Homer knows of no Phoenician 
trading station in Greece proper. The “divine swine-herd ” 
Eumaeus was kidnapped when a child by Phoenician traders, 
who spent a year at his home (0 455) and later brought 
him to Ithaca and sold him to Laértes (0 482), but no 
one dares say with confidence where lay this island of 
Syrié, on which Eumaeus was born. It is not mentioned 
elsewhere, and seldom elsewhere do we read in Homer of a 
purchased Greek slave (p. 272), so Syrié may not be a Greek 
island ; Eumaeus notes that he had a Phoenician nurse, who 
curiously enough had been stolen from her home by Taphian 
pirates (o 427). These Taphians must have gone to Sidon 
as traders, and the incident shows that the Greeks went to 
ine east as ‘well as the Phoenicians to the west. A 
Phoenician ship called at Lemnos, however, in the generation 
next preceding the Trojan War, and gave to the king of 
the island a beautifully-fashioned silver bowl, evidently as a 
kind of harbor dues, in return for the privilege of trading 
there (¥ 744). In the Jizad, Phoenicians are mentioned 
only in this passage and in the account of old Hecuba’s 
bearing as an offering to Athena a robe made by Sidonian 
women who were brought to Troy by Paris (Z 290), who 
seems to have called at Sidon when on his way with 
Helen from Sparta to Troy. In the story of the disguised 
Odysseus (€ 288) Phoenicians appear in the same character 
as in the story of Eumaeus, tricky tradesmen who united 
kidnapping with their other occupations. A silver bowl similar 
to that given as harbor dues to the Lemnian king, is bestowed 
by the Sidonian king on Menelaus, who in turn gives it to 
Telemachus (0 115), but this is said to be the work of 
Hephaestus. These incidents, thus collected, are seen to 
form only a slight basis for the belief that the Phoenicians 
had a wide influence on the art and culture of Greece in the 


Phoenicians. 
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Homeric period. That the Phoenicians are called Sidonians, 
while Tyre is not mentioned, must not be understood as 
ground for the inference that Tyre had not yet been founded. 
As has been observed already, the old name was used, after 
the later city had gained power, just as the Persians were 
called “Medes” by the Greeks not only in the time of the 
Persian wars, but even in the age of Demosthenes. Carthage, 
naturally, is not mentioned. 

Of the Aethiopians the poet gives no exact information. 
They dwell by the streams of Oceanus, and are beloved by 
the gods, who repeatedly go thither to share in 
their feasts. Zeus and the other divinities go to 
the Aethiopians for a twelve-day visit early in the action 
of the Jad (A 423), the goddess Iris makes a special trip 
by herself to share in their sacrifices (¥ 205), and at the 
opening of the action of the Odyssey, Poseidon is with them 
(a 22), making a considerable visit, for he seems not to return 
for at least twelve days. Evidently they live so far from 
Greece that it is not worth the while to go thither for a 
single dinner or a brief call. Some of the Aethiopians dwell 
in the east and others in the west (a 24),! and those visited — 
by Poseidon seem to have been the eastern people, since 
he is on his return and near the mountains of the Solymi, 
in Lycia, when he catches sight of Odysseus on his raft 
approaching the land of the Phaeacians (e 282) from the 
west. Menelaus reports that on his wanderings he visited 
the Aethiopians (6 84), but gives no detail with regard to 
them. That Memnon (who is not called an Aethiopian by 
Homer) comes to the aid of the Trojans (0 188, A 522), has 
been thought by some to prove that the Aethiopians cannot 
have lived very far from Troy. The Aethiopians who live 
by Oceanus, so far away from Olympus that the gods go 
to them for a twelve-day visit (A 425), would hardly send 


Acthiopians. 


1 Herodotus also (vii. 70) recognizes two races of Aethiopians, —straight-haired 
Aethiopians of the east, and wooly-haired Aethiopians of Libya. 
Strabo exerts himself (30 c f.) to justify the expression of Homer and 
it to the knowledge of his own day. 


2 The ancients discussed seriously the routes by which Menelaus could have reached 
the Aethiopians, whether (1) through the Straits of *Gibraltar, or (2) over the Isthmus 


of Suez (not then covered by water), or (3) through a canal from the Ni 
the Red Sea. Strabo, 38. . e Nile to 


The geographer 
to accommodate 
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an army to aid the Trojans. That Memnon is called the 
most beautiful of men, with no reference to his complexion, 
might show that he was at least not one of Herodotus’s 
western Aethiopians. Some scholars would connect him with 
the Assyrians, but this is seeking the basis of the Homeric 
story, not declaring what the poet believed, or would represent 
him. 

Egypt appears in the Jad only once (I 382), where 
Egyptian Thebes is named as famed for its wealth and 
power. In the Odyssey it appears more frequently. 
Thither Menelaus was driven by a storm on his Egypt. 
way home from Troy (y 300); there he and Helen were 
entertained and received gifts—including silver bath tubs—at 
the palace of the king of Thebes (0 125 ff.); and near Egypt 
he was detained, on the island of Pharos, because. of his 
failure to offer proper sacrifices to the gods (0 351). The 
disguised Odysseus tells a fictitious story of leading a 
marauding expedition to Egypt, of wasting the fields, but 
then being worsted by the inhabitants (258, p 427). The 
wealth of Egypt is noted in the Odyssey, too (0 127), and 
that this land bears many medicinal herbs and here every 
man is a physician (0 229). The river of Egypt has the 
same name as the land (0 581); the name Nile does not 
appear. An old Ithacan is called Aegyptius (8 15),—probably 
because he or his father had made a voyage thither. At 
the home of Odysseus is a dyblinon ship’s cable (f 391),— 
which seems to be of papyrus—but the poet mentions no 
trade between Greece and Egypt. This may be significant 
with regard to his relations to Crete, since the recent 
archaeological discoveries show the connexion between Crete 
and Egypt to have been rather close. 

Of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece, Homer says 
nothing distinctly. Pelasgians are among the allies of the 
Trojans (B 840, K 429, P 288); others are among pion 
the inhabitants of Crete (7 177), with the Dorians 
and Cydonians. “Pelasgian Argos” seems to be Thessaly 
(B 681,—it may mean only the Pelasgian Field)—and as 
Patroclus sets out for the field of battle, Achilles invokes 
“Pelasgian Zeus, of Dodona” (II 233). The name Larissa, 
which has been thought to be a Pelasgian name for city, 
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occurs only twice, in the passages mentioned above (B 841. 
P 301). So the Homeric poet affords slight grounds for 
inference with regard to the relations between the Hellenes 
and the Pelasgians. 

As for Greece proper, the poet shows a wide acquaintance 
with names of countries and places, but gives no descriptions 


. and but few specially characteristic epithets. 
Homer's 


Fan Mycenae is “broad-streeted” and “rich-in-gold” 
Se ee (A 52, H 180), but no reference is made to the 


walls of her citadel, with the Lion Gate, which 
has never fallen nor been concealed, nor to the bee-hive 
tombs which have been excavated there in recent years. - 
An epithet applied to Lacedaemon is not quite clear 
(kntwecoa or KaeTaecou, 0 1); it seems to mean “full of 
ravines or chasms,” and then would refer to the well-marked 
deep hollows worn by mountain torrents on the steep slopes 
of Mt. Taygetus. Not a word is said of Acrocorinthus, nor 
of the Palamidhi of Nauplia, nor of the Athenian Acropolis, 
though the poet knows the palace of Erechtheus which stood 
on the Acropolis. Athens indeed is mentioned only half 
a dozen times in the poems, and receives no epithets except 
“broad-streeted,” “sacred,” and “a well-built town”; while 
Corinth is called “wealthy” in the Catalogue of Ships, but 
is mentioned only once more by that name, and once by its 
older name Ephyra (B 570, N 664, Z 152). Amyclae is 
named but once, and that without an epithet (B 584), in 
the Catalogue. The ancient fortress of Gha or Gla by the 
Copais lake is not mentioned, and no reference is made to 
the great engineering works which drained Lake Copais, 
reopened only in recent years. No Thebans took part in 
the war before Troy, and the ancients offered in explanation 
the theory that their city had not yet been rebuilt after its 
capture by the Epigoni. But Megara and Eleusis, too, are not 
named at all. The site of Nestor’s Pylus was disputed by 
scholars two thousand years ago, as we shall see, and modern 
scholars dispute whether the classical Ithaca was the Ithaca 
of Odysseus. The traditional praise of Homer’s exact geo- 
graphical knowledge applies in strictness only to three or 
four epithets in the Catalogue of Ships (B 484-779), in which 
Aulis is called “rocky,” as indeed it is, Thisbe « abounding 
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in doves,” and Haliartus e grassy” (B 496, 502, 503). That 
Ilium is “ fair-towered ” (évrupyos, H 71), might seem an easy 
inference from the fact that it endured a long siege. 

The Catalogue of Ships was recognized as an important 
geographical document long ago. Some ancients charged 
the wise Solon or his younger contemporary Pisis- ; 
tratus, the Athenian ruler of the sixth century oy Shises ae 
B.C., with interpolating in this a verse to indicate 
the close relations existing between Athens and Salamis in 
the heroic period, as the basis of a claim to the control of 
Salamis. The relation of the Catalogue to the rest of the 
Lliad, however, is not clear, and certainly no violence should 

, ’ yi 

be used to bring the rest of the poems into harmony with this 
document. More discrepancies exist between it and the story 
of the battles than between any other parts of the poems. 
The troops from Rhodes and the other islands of Asia 
Minor (B 653-680), the Arcadians (B 603-614), the Magnetes 
(B 756), and others, appear only in the Catalogue and not 
in the battles, while on the other hand Agamemnon offers 
to Achilles if he will return to the conflict (1 149 f.) seven 
Messenian cities of which no one is mentioned in the Catalogue. 
A probable theory is that an early geographical register in poetic 
form, which bore no relation to the war against Troy, was made 
the basis for the present Catalogue,—the names of the leaders, 
the numbers of ships, and a few brief episodes being added. 
'Niese, Der homerische Schiffskatalog, Kiel, 1873.—Mr. T. W. Allen, in the 
Classical Review, xx. 193 ff., presents a strong argument for an earlier date for 
the Catalogue than has been accepted in recent years : poet itself, as a table, it 
bears every mark of venerable antiquity. What is the one simplest test of 
the antiquity of a document of this sort? Surely the portrayal of a state of things, 
political and topographical, which never recurred in later history ; and which no 
-one had any interest to invent, or even the means for inventing. This character is 
written all over the Catalogue; the absence of the States of Megara and Messenia, 
the separation of Orchomenus from the rest of Boeotia, Thebes represented by 
‘Yrro078ac and in no sense predominant, the vanished kingdom of Nestor (Pylos 
and the ford of Alpheus),—none of these conditions ever existed again in the world, 
and it never became anyone’s interest to invent or restore them. Agamemnon, 
king of men, is seated at Corinth: he holds Corinth, Sicyon, and the whole of 
the later Achaean riviera; to the south of Corinth he has his castle ge at 
the south foot of the pass, but of the plain of the Inachus not an inch, and no 
access to the sea. Argos the town, Tiryns, Asine, the whole of the Hermionic 


peninsula round to Troezen and Epidaurus, even Aegina, are in the hands a 
‘Diomed (son of the Aetolian fugitive), Sthenelus (who represented the o 


Argive house), and Euryalus.” 5 
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In this process, to make provision for warriors who were 
already well known in the story of the expedition, some 
kingdoms were broken up and_ divided. For instance, 
Diomed reigns over Argos, Tiryns, Epidaurus, and so on 
(B 559), and Agamemnon over Mycenae, Corinth, Sicyon, etc. 
(B 569), although elsewhere Agamemnon is king “over all 
Argos” (B 108), and where the frontier line should run 
between these two kingdoms is not easily seen. 
In one passage which has to do with the topography ot 
Argolis, the text seems to be confused. According to the 
manuscripts (0 515), winds drove Agamemnon 
Confusion it from his course as he was approaching his home 
Topography : ; : ; 
of Argolis. ON his return from Troy, and carried him to the 
confines of the land where Aegisthus dwelt. Then 
the wind changed and a favorable breeze brought him to 
his own land, where, on disembarking, he was met by his 
false-hearted cousin Aegisthus, with an invitation to dine 
with him before proceeding to Mycenae. Probably verses 
517, 518 originally stood after 520, and the favorable 
breeze brought Agamemnon to Argolis indeed, but to the 
confines of the land of Aegisthus, who naturally in ‘these 
circumstances met him and invited him to dinner. Why, 
if he had landed nearer Mycenae than to the home of 
Aegisthus he should have dined with Aegisthus instead of 
proceeding at once to his own palace, cannot be shown. 
Probably the verses were transposed by some one who failed 
to notice that here, as consistently in Homer, Aegisthus 
takes Clytaemestra to his own home, instead of going to 
Agamemnon’s palace as in the story of the tragic poets. 
That this story makes Agamemnon approach his home by 
way of Cape Malea, should cause no trouble. If Nestor 
had not received a special omen he, too, would have followed 
the same route, coasting along the shores of Asia Minor 
and Crete, instead of taking the short course across the 
Aegean Sea (y 174), from Lesbos to Euboea. 
Crete is fairly prominent in the Jad as the home 
of Idomeneus, who, though half-grizzled, is one of the 
more important Achaean leaders! and of Meriones, his 
valiant lieutenant. Idomeneus was son of Deucalion and 


1P 230, A 251, M 117, N 449 f., P 608, & 450. 
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grandson of Minos, who was son of Zeus, and he seems like 
his grandfather to have reigned at Cnosus, The Catalogue 
of Ships says that Crete had an hundred cities 
(exatourods, B 649), and enumerates Cnosus, 
well-walled Gortyna, Lyctus, Miletus, gleaming Lycastus, 
Phaestus, and Rhytius. It adds that eighty black ships 
accompanied Idomeneus,—a number exceeded only by the 
Jeets of Agamemnon and of Nestor. Only a prosaic mind 
Sees an inconsistency between the hundred Cretan cities of 
the Catalogue and the ninety cities assigned to the island 
by the Odyssey (rt 172), in a passage which names no city 
but Cnosus, though it enumerates the peoples: Achaeans, 
Eteocretans, Cydonians, Dorians in three sections, and 
Pelasgians. Scholars are not in agreement as to the local 
divisions of these peoples. Recent excavations, familiar to 
every reader, have shown the poet’s right to give prominence 
to Cnosus and Phaestus, which are the only two Cretan 
towns named in the Odyssey. Doubtless he knew more 
than he told about their wealth and power, but here as. in 
Greece proper he gives us no illuminating epithets, to say 
nothing of. descriptions, and shows no exact knowledge of 
the island. In the Odyssey, Crete receives distinction from 
the stories told by the disguised Odysseus, who says to 
the swine-herd Eumaeus that he is the son of a _ noted 
Cretan by a slave woman, and had been a leader in the 
siege of Troy (& 199), and to Penelope that he is a brother 
of Idomeneus, and that he received as his guest Odysseus 
on his way to Troy (7 172 f.). A lying Aetolian had 
reported, also, that he had seen Odysseus in Crete at the 
palace of Idomeneus, repairing his ships (€ 382). 

The bounds of the kingdom of Odysseus, like those of 
the realm of Agamemnon, are not distinct (B 631 f), but 
it well may be that in western Greece in the Homeric Age, 
limits were not exactly determined for every ruler. Boundary 
lines were subject to variation with the power and energy 
of kings and peoples; and since the harbors of Greece were 
opened to the east rather than to the west, the towns and 
countries in western Greece were relatively unimportant. Not 
all the land may have been required for the population there, 
and broad neutral zones may have remained. 


Crete. 
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According to Strabo three sites were proposed for Pylus, 
the home of the wise and eloquent Nestor: (1) in Elis, 
(2) Triphylian Pylus, on the coast a little to 

Three Sites the south of the mouth of the Alpheiis, of 
Dee which no remains existed in Strabo’s time, and 
its (3) Messenian Pylus, by the north entrance of 
the Bay of Navarino, opposite the island Sphacteria* The 
exact sites of the first two are unknown, and scholars have 
been inclined to accept the identification with the third, but 
in addition to the fact that no remains of a Homeric 
palace have been found on this site, a serious difficulty has 
appeared in recent years. Telemachus and Nestor’s son 
Pisistratus drive in a chariot from Pylus to Pherae, and 
thence in a single day to Sparta (y 485 f.).. No mention 
is made of any mountain range. But those who have set 
Pylus by Sphacteria have also set Pherae on or near the 
site of the modern Kalamata, at the head of the Gulf of 
Messene. From Kalamata a path runs to Sparta, it is 
true, but a path, as Bérard says, better fitted for goats and 
bandits than for chariots, over Mt. Taygetus, through the 
noted Langadha pass. No horses ever drew a chariot briskly 
along this route. On the ordinary map, Pherae or Kalamata 
seems to be the natural half-way stopping-place between 
Navarino and Sparta, but in reality this route is seen to 
be impossible, and Homer had no map by which he might 
have been deceived. The inference is necessary, that either 
Homer knew nothing of the route which he makes Tele- 
machus traverse, or the Messenian Pylus cannot have been 
Nestor’s Pylus. Bérard sets the Triphylian Pylus at Samicum, 
where are some ruins of classical times which have not yet 
been thoroughly examined, and holds Pherae to have been 
the classical Aliphera in Arcadia, fourteen or fifteen miles 
from Samicum on the way to Sparta. Another station on 
this trade-route from the harbor of Sparta to the west 
coast of Peloponnesus, according to Bérard, was Lycosura, 
but here Telemachus did not tarry, although the length of 
his second day’s drive, from Aliphera to Sparta, seventy 
miles or more, would seem excessive. Dr. Dérpfeld agrees 
with Bérard in placing Nestor’s Pylus at or near Samicum, 


1For a recent discussion, see Bérard, Les Phénicdens et 2 Odyssée, i. 61 ff. 
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but would set Pherae at or near the modern Leondari, in 
the upper valley of the Alpheiis, overlooking a narrow pass 
which separates Messenia from Arcadia, about mid- -way 
between Samicum and Sparta——eight hours and a half from 
Sparta according to the Guzde-Joanne. Two routes were 
possible from Simicnan to Sparta,—one. following the river 
Alpheiis to the water-shed of the Eurotas, and another 
further to the south, following in general the course of the 
railroad which has recently been constructed. If the view 
of Bérard is accepted, Pylus received its name as the gate 
(7UAn) of Peloponnesus, at the extremity of an important 
route. A further argument for the Triphylian rather than 
the Messenian Pylus, is that the voyage from Ithaca to the 
Bay of Navarino is too long to be accomplished in a single 
night (8 434). 

Alternatives not wholly unlike the dilemma presented by 
the Messenian Pylus are offered with regard to Ithaca: 
either the poet, living in Asia Minor, had no y,, », 
accurate knowledge of the Ionian islands, and Cfassical the 
chose Ithaca at random for the home of his Homeric 
hero, or the classical Ithaca was not the Homeric /“#? 
Ithaca Even if the Homeric bard’s home was in Asia 
Minor, he might have visited Pylus in Peloponnesus, and 
even have passed a year with Telemachus or his successor, 
on Ithaca. 

Recently Dr. Dérpfeld has urged with great force and 
ingenuity the view that Leucas was the Homeric Ithaca, taking 
as his text verses spoken by Odysseus to the Phaeacians: “I 
am Odysseus, son of Laértes,—my fame reaches heaven. And 
I dwell in Ithaca, a land seen from afar, in which is a moun- 
tain, Neritos, conspicuous. About lie many islands near each 
other,—Dulichium and Samé and woody Zacynthus But my 
island lies low in the sea, uppermost of all,—to the west, while 
the rest lie apart towards the dawn and the sun” (« 19 f.). 
Four islands are named here, but according to the prevalent 
view only three appear on the map,—Zante, Cephallenia, and 


1The first horn of the dilemma is maintained by Wilamowitz, Homertsche Unter- 
suchungen, 24 f.; the second, by Dorpfeld, Zewkas, Athens, 1905; Goessler, 
Leukas-Ithaka, 1904. The monograph by Manly, /thaca or Leucas, 1903, was 
published before Dérpfeld’s theory was fully presented. 
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Ithaca. Zante is clearly Zacynthus, off the coast of Elis, and 
Cephallenia has been thought to be Samé, but what has 
become of Dulichium? Several explanations were offered 
even two thousand years ago, among them being the suggestion 
that Dulichium might have sunk beneath the sea. No one 
seems to have thought of considering Leucas one of these 
islands, since scholars remembered the tradition that this was 
connected with the mainland until the Corinthians, about 700 
B.c., dug a canal to facilitate the passage of ships on the east 
of this country. But practically Leucas is and has been con- 
sidered an island. So it is represented, for instance, by 
Kiepert, not only on his wall-map of Greece, and in the small 
Atlas Antiquus, but also in his larger Atlas von Hellas. The 
ancients were not prevented by the Isthmus of Corinth from 
speaking of the Morea as the Island of Pelops. But no firm 
isthmus ever connected Leucas with the mainland, and the 
digging of the Leucadian canal by the Corinthians may be 
compared more fitly to the dredging of the channel in a 
harbor filling with silt, or of a river, than to the cutting of the 
Corinthian canal a few years ago. It is true that the level 
of the sea in that region seems to have risen about ten feet in 
the last three thousand years, but this has barely kept pace 
with the rise in the bed of the sea near to the shore, due 
to the silt brought by the rivers and mountain torrents, and 
made by the action of the waves. 
But if Leucas is accepted as one of Homer’s four islands, it 
must be his Ithaca, for this was the “uppermost of all, to the 
west.” That the west is named here instead of | 
Or Leucas? the north-west, should cause no difficulty. The 
ancients seem to have considered the line of navi- 
gation along these islands as running east and west, rather 
than north and south, or north-west and south-east. We 
have seen that the Homeric Greeks did not divide the cardinal 
points of our compass, and that a west wind conveyed Tele- 
machus from Ithaca to Pylus. The fact that these islands lay 
on the route from the eastern end of the Corinthian Gulf to 
Italy in the west, may have encouraged the habit of thinking 
of them as lying in an east and west line. In this respect 
then, Leucas Corresponds well to the description given by 
Odysseus, while the classical Ithaca corresponds ill, for this 
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‘lies not so far to the west as Cephallenia, and only a trifle 
further to the north. To speak of Cephallenia as lying to the 
east of Ithaca would be sheer ignorance. 

A second important argument for the identity of the 
classical Leucas with the Homeric Ithaca, is found in the 
story of the possessions of Odysseus on the main- 
land (€ 100 f.): there he kept twelve herds of Classical 
kine, twelve flocks of sheep, twelve droves of swine, {/#44 0 far 
and twelve herds of goats, while on Ithaca itself he MSE oe 
had eleven herds of goats and 960 swine. That 
is, most of his herds are on the mainland, not on the island. 
Philoetius, on the day of the killing of Penelope’s suitors, 
brought from the mainland (v 185) a cow and goats for the 
feast, carried across the water by ferry men! But the classical 
Ithaca lies more than twenty miles from the mainland, and 
at no time in the year would so long a voyage for the daily 
supply of beef and pork be convenient, while during several 
months of the year it would be entirely impracticable. 

A further difficulty in supposing the classical to be the 
Homeric Ithaca has lain in the identification of the little rocky 
island Asteris, with twin harbors (0 846), between Die 
Ithaca and Samé, on which Penelope’s suitors iia 
watched for the return of Telemachus from Pylus, 
that they might kill him. A rock is found, it is true, in the 
strait between Ithaca and Cephallenia, but in no way suited, 
either by its situation or by its size and form, to be the place 
of ambush for the suitors. It would have been quite unneces- 
sary, for instance, for Telemachus to take pains to pass this in 
the night; he might have landed on the southern shore of 
Ithaca before reaching this- place. On the other hand, 
between Leucas and Ithaca lies a small island, Arkudhi, with 
a hill more than 400 feet high, which is admirably placed 
to watch the approach of craft from the south. This island 
also has on the east a small peninsula, with harbors on either 

1 ropOujes, v 187. The ordinary translation of this word is not to be pressed, 
however, for Herodotus uses the word twice for sailors on the voyage from Tarentum 
to Corinth (i. 24), and rop§uyua for the barges used to carry grain from Asia to Mt. 
Athos (vii. 25), and Euripides (7p. Taw. 355) uses mopOuls of a ship which should 


bring Helen from Greece to the Taurians. So Pythagoras Suemoph ued from the 
foot of Mt. Carmel to Egypt, 096 rwov Alyurriwy mopOueéwv, Iamblichus, Py¢h. iii. 


14. But the general force of the argument remains. 
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side of its isthmus, so near each other and so much alike 
that they may be called twins! Dr. Dérpfeld draws another 
argument from the epithet of Ithaca, “ lies low in the sea” 
(x9auar), ¢ 25), which he understands as “near the ground,’ 
and so as “near to land,” as opposed to the high sea. In 
this he has the support of ancient interpreters (Strabo, 454 C), 
and of analogous expressions in modern Greek.” 
The general epithets applied to the island of Ithaca cannot 
be used in its identification, since they might be applied to 
most Greek islands. It is “rocky,” “rugged,” 
Character- — « sea_oirt,” “seen from afar,” but the Greeks them- 
istics of oe sire 
Thad: selves were well aware that most of their islands 
were simply the summits of mountains, of which 
the bases were submerged. Telemachus declines Menelaus’s 
proffered gift of horses and chariot (0 590, 601), since Ithaca 
has no broad roads nor meadow; it is a land for goats and 
not for horses. In its characterization by the disguised 
Athena (vy 244), it is said to have abundant grain, and grapes, 
and woods ; it has continual dew and showers, and its springs 
are perennial. Manifestly these characteristics do not apply 
to one island rather than to its neighbor. At present the 
modern Ithaca has good roads, due largely to the British 
government of the first half of the last century, while Leucas 
is still without them, but the latter has the broader plains, none 
however more than two or three miles in length. 
In the expression, “ About it lie many islands” (« 22),— 
about, if it means strictly on both sides of, is better suited to 


Tdupldvuot, § 847, however, may mean ‘‘with a double entrance,” like that by 
Sphacteria. 


* Bringing Ithaca near to the mainland, Dérpfeld understands the words, “for I 
do not think you came here on foot” (a 173, € 190, m 59, 224), addressed by an 
Ithacan to a new-comer in explanation of a question as to the manner of his arrival, 
not as a wa?ve or slightly humorous remark by the islander, but as expressing the 
opinion that for some reason or other the stranger probably had not come by land. 
If a beggar (& 190), he would have stopped at the town; if well dressed (a 173), 
he did not appear as if he had had a long journey. 

Another argument in favor of his theory Dérpfeld draws from the story of the 
disguised Odysseus of his journey from the land of the Thesprotians (£ 335). The 
sailors were on their way to Dulichium, but stopped at Ithaca for supper. This 
would be natural if Ithaca were Leucas and Dulichium were Samé. According to 
the old theory, the situation of Dulichium js unknown, and therefore the relating 
positions of Thesprotia and Ithaca to it cannot be discussed. 
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the classical Ithaca; but the “many islands” is well suited 
to Leucas, and not at all to the traditional island. 

As to local sites on Ithaca. The Homeric island has two 
mountains, of which the larger seems to be Neritos ((y22.58 
; 351), while the town itself lies at the foot of Neios 
oe (y SL)-. A erest immediately above the town is 

called the hill of Hermes (7 471). The town 
seems to lie near the harbor, for Telemachus on leaving the 
Ithacan assembly (8 260) goes to the shore before going to the 
palace, He washes his hands in the sea, and prays to Athena, 
but nothing indicates that he went thither expressly to pray ; 
he apparently is on his way home. Not only from Eumaeus’s 
herds of swine, but also from Laértes’s farm, one descends to the 
town.! The swine kept by Eumaeus fed by the rock of Corax 
(Raven Rock) and the spring Arethusa (vy 408). In addition 
to the fountain Arethusa, one, or possibly two, other springs 
are mentioned by the poet. On their way to the city (p 205), 
Odysseus and the swine-herd Eumaeus were overtaken by the 
goat-herd Melanthius at the spring near the city, from which 
the people fetched their water. A grove of alders grew round 
about, and the cool water flowed down from above. An altar 
of fountain-nymphs was near at hand, on which all wayfarers 
were wont to sacrifice. The curb of the spring had been built 
by Ithacus, Neritus,? and Polyctor. On the morning of the 
day in which Penelope’s suitors are slain, twenty maid-servants 
are sent from her palace to fetch water from the spring,? and 
nothing indicates that the supply of the palace is from 
a different source than that of the city generally. Three 
harbors are mentioned : not only the ordinary harbor, but also 
Bree (which implies a brook flowing into the sea), away 


To 505, v 163, A 188. That at w 205, on the other hand, Odysseus’s party 
descended to the farm of Laértes, on coming from the city, is explained by Goessler 


as indicating that a ridge of hills lay between the two places, so that one must both 
ascend and descend in going in either direction. 


2 These names are to be understood as formed from those of the island d th 
chief mountain rather than (with Goessler) as of three successive kings, wh ie ; 
had beautified this fountain. The poet nowhere else has any ana a - ne 
persons, and they may be represented only as public-spirited citizens, a> 


3 emt xphyny hehdyudpor v 158. The epithet eddvvdpov need not be taken as a 
proper name, or as distinguishing this from another spring 3 of, ; 


tdwp, 5 359. aducodmevor méay 
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from the town, but like it at the foot of Mt. Neios (a 186), and | 
the harbor of the old sea-god Phorcys (v 96). Into this last, 
Odysseus is brought by the Phaeacians. It is formed by 
projecting headlands which give perfect shelter from winds and 
Waves, so that a boat there may lie at rest without moorings. 
From it Mt. Neritos can be seen. At its head stands an olive 
tree, and near at hand is a cave of the naiad nymphs, in which 
are stone bowls and jars, where bees store honey, and there 
stand stone looms at which the nymphs weave their mantles. 
There too is a perennial spring of water. The grotto has two 
openings, one on the north for men, and the other on the south 
(presumably higher than the former) for immortals. From this 
harbor a rocky path led through the forest, along the heights, 
to the home of the swine-herd Eumaeus (€ 1). On what 
part of the island this lay, cannot be said with ccnfidence. 
If Scheria was the modern Corfu, then the Phaeacians could 
have landed Odysseus most conveniently on the northern end 
of the island, but on the other hand, Telemachus coming from 
Pylus stops at the southern end of the island in order to go 
to the hut of Eumaeus (0 497 f.), while he sends his boat 
on to the town. The latter passage seems to have more 
constraining force than the former, since the Phaeacian ship 
would not have minded a trifling additional distance. Tele- 
machus needed no harbor in the strict sense, for his landing, 
since the Homeric boat could land on any smooth beach. 

All the sites mentioned in the foregoing paragraph have 
been found by travellers on the traditional Ithaca, but have 
not been identified convincingly. For instance, 


; ; Identificati 
the grotto of the nymphs has been identified es ee 


with a small unimpressive cave nearly an hour's factory. 
climb from the main harbor of the island. One 
may say more reasonably that the poet added the grotto from 
his own imagination and observation elsewhere than that it 
‘was suggested to him by such a hole as is shown on Ithaca. 
According to another favorite identification, the hut of the 

1¥or a clear statement with regard to the topography of the classical Ithaca, see 
Von Marée’s Die /thakalegende auf Thiaki in the Neue Jahrbiicher (1906), xvii. 
233.—The map on page 73, from Schuchhardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations, gives 
the ordinary modern identifications, not those of M. Bérard.—The so-called Cave 
ot the Nymphs is not even beyond the suspicion of having been “improved” in 
modern times in order to adapt it better to the Homeric story. 
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‘swine-herd Eumaeus lay more than ten miles from the home 
of Odysseus,—which is a long distance to drive swine daily, 
—and yet the swine arrive before the preparations for the feast 
are begun (v 162). 

On Leucas Dr. Dorpfeld finds mountains and sites which 
satisfy fairly well the Homeric requirements. In particular 
oep dedi Syvota Bay, on the southern shore of the island, 
Leucas meet forms a beautiful harbor of Phorcys. From it 
the Require? may be seen a bit of the principal mountain of 
ments? the island, which is nearly 4000 feet high. 
Small caves are found, with stalactites and stalagmites, but 
apparently not answering very well to the Homeric description 
of the Cave of the Nymphs. 

Archaeological excavations have shown that Leucas was 
inhabited in pre-Doric times, but from the nature of the 
case. excavations cannot -prove the identity of Leucas with 
the Ithaca of Odysseus. Nothing but the discovery and 
decipherment of a Mycenaean inscription on stone or clay or 
bronze could do this, for even if the remains of an ancient 
palace should be discovered there, who could testify positively 
that this was the palace of Odysseus and not another built 
on a like plan? Scholars who assume that the home of 
Odysseus was firmly fixed on Ithaca by the early story, and 
that the poet who inherited and embellished the tale lived 
only in Asia Minor, and was ignorant of Ithaca and its exact 
situation, probably will continue to believe that the classical 
was also the Homeric Ithaca.. But those who have been led 
by the archaeological discoveries of recent years to believe 
in a firmer basis of fact than was formerly assumed for the 
story of the //ad, and hold that the poet was operating with 
known quantities, and see no difficulty in thinking that he 
may have visited Pylus and the Jonian Islands,—these will be 
inclined to accept Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory. 

Perhaps the most vigorous opposition to Dérpfeld’s theory 
has been directed against the assumption of a dislocation of 
i names. This dislocation he is disposed to ascribe 
rue to the Dorian migration. The poems in general 
of Names. represent the pre-Dorian situation, That the 

Dorians came down from the north into Pelopon- 
nesus, about one thousand years B.c., and crowded many of the 
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Achaeans to the shores of Asia Minor, is generally believed. 
Dérpfeld thinks that a similar movement of peoples, about 
the same time, drove before it the Cephallenians of the main- 
land and the Ithacans from Leucas, the island most accessible 
from the continent. He observes that of these islands in 
classical times Leucas alone was inhabited by Dorians, The 
Cephallenians crossed to Dulichium, and founded a new 
Cephallenia. The Ithacans crossed to Samé and built there 
the new Ithaca. Some of the inhabitants of Samé were in 
turn driven out by the new Ithacans, and founded on 
Dulichium a city Samos, named from their former home. 
That emigrating parties often give the old names to their 
new homes is shown not only by Northern Greek names in 
Peloponnesus, but also by names of English towns in New 
England and all over the United States. 

If Leucas is accepted as the Homeric Ithaca, then the home 
of the Taphians (a2 105, 417, & 452,0 427) cannot be the 
large island near to Leucas, but must be a like island, 
Carnus, or Calamos, nearer the shore of Acarnania. On 
Calamos iron mines have been opened recently, which would 
show where the Taphian king might have acquired his 
cargo of iron (a 184). 

The Leucadian Rock (Aevxas 7étpy, @ 11) is named with the 

streams of Oceanus, the gates of the sun (through which 
this passed into darkness), and the country of 
dreams (which were next of kin to the shades ae ihe 
of the dead), as on the route of the souls of p, 2 
Penelope’s slain suitors to the home of Hades. 
But this cliff may not have been conceived as identical with 
that from which Sappho was fabled to have leaped, although 
the later story may have been suggested by this cliff, which 
long stood at the western extremity of the Greek world. The 
_ passage in which this expression is found, however, is certainly 
of late composition. 

In the Catalogue of Ships (B 632 f.), according to Dorpfeld, 
Ithaca is the modern or classical Ithaca, Neritus is Leucadia, 
-and Samos the modern Cephallenia ; but in the older parts of 
the poems, representing the pre-Dorian situation, Ithaca is the 
classical Leucas, Samé is the historical Ithaca, Dulichium is 


Cephallenia, and Zacynthus is Zante. 


GHAPFERV II 
THE HOMERIC STATE 


THE state in Homeric times was extremely simple and the 
government depended chiefly on the ruler for the time. 
Indeed the government was the kingt It had 
no organization into executive, judicial, and 
legislative departments. The state neither had 
legislature nor enacted laws. The king was the leader in both 
peace and war; he was the general in the field, the presiding 
officer at all gatherings of the nobles or the people, and the 
priest at public festivals,—Zeus omnipotent had honored him, 
and loyalty was due him,—but he had no regular cabinet or 
staff. He and his heralds were the only public officials. 
Monarchy prevailed both on earth and on Olympus. Zeus is 
indeed the type of a Homeric king. We hear of no other kind 
of government, and of no land without a king, but we must 


The King was 
the State. 


1 Bagiheds,—probably in derivation /eader of the people: cf. duke (aux) and the 
German Herzog (Heer and stehen). deordrns and tiéipavvos (despot and tyrant) do not 
appear in Greek literature until after Homeric times.—Finsler,—Das homerische 
Konigtum, in the Neue Jahrbiicher (1906), xvii. 313 ff., 393 ff.,—argues that the Odyssey 
knows no true monarchy, but the aristocratic form of government prevails. But in 
Teutonic fashion, he denies the name of monarch to one who does not rule strictly by 
divine right ; a king who derives his powers from the people, according to his view, 
is a mere officer of state. Under these limitations Finsler is right. The poet does 
not tell us even that Odysseus’s father Laértes, to say nothing of his grandfather 
Arceisius, ever reigned, nor how the throne came to the family. Alcinoiis inherited 
his kingdom from his father, but how his father gained it, is not stated. Of course, 
Finsler’s criterion would rule out of the company of monarchs not only Shakespeare’s 
Fortinbras of Norway but also the twentieth century king of Norway, as well as the 
Polish kings who were elected by the nobles. That the Homeric king does not 
answer in all things to the state of the modern king, is very true. 

? The Cyclopes form an apparent exception to this rule, but they not only live in 
fairy-land but also are savages: ‘‘they have no counselling assemblies, either, nor 
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beware of supposing the Homeric king to have exactly the 
same power and dignities as his successor of modern times. No 
treasury, standing army, or navy existed. Taxes in 
the modern sense were unknown. Troops, boats, 
and supplies were provided by special requisition 
as occasion demanded. No regularly appointed courts deter- 
mined justice according to fixed laws. Here, as in many other 
matters, we may compare the situation in Israel at almost the 
same period, in the reigns of Saul and David. Saul had his 
cousin Abner as the captain of his host (1 Samuel xiv. 50), 
but he had no organized government, and his authority was 
limited not by precedents, but only by the bounds of jhis: 
power. In the Homeric poems the later word for justice 
meant rather manner or precedent than justice in the modern 
sense. A just man was one who did as was the wont of the 
best of the people, and a good man was a man who was useful 
in war or in peace! Custom was law, and the common people 
and the nobles may have had a larger part than the kings in 
determining custom. At times and in certain places the king 
would. be, more potent than the nobles, and the people would 
have little weight in affairs, while again or:in another land the 
king might be so weak that the government would seem an 
aristocracy or a democracy rather than a monarchy,—the 
king would be only first among his peers. The unwritten 
constitution was subject to great and rapid changes according 
to the personal power of the king or of the nobles, but in 
general the king seems to have had less absolute power in the 
poet’s day than is indicated for the king of the Mycenaean age 
by the great fortresses and palaces of that time. The subjects 
- of Menelaus might have refused the toil necessary to build a 
citadel like that at Tiryns, and no democratic community 
would have constructed the vaulted tomb which was long 
known as the Treasury of Atreus, The kings who built the 
fortresses at Mycenae must have had some such control Ovce 
their subjects as Cheops of Egypt had over his ; , Cheops 


Monarchy 
prevailed. 


. principles. of right, but they dwell. in hollow caverns along the summits of high 
mountains, and each gives law to his wife and children, nor do they regard éach 


other” (« 112). 2 : 
1Cf. dtxatos, courteous, y 523 Silky, manner, way’, Y 2443 dyas, brave, mighty, 


A 1313 éc0Xbs, brave, Z 489. vi . 
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pyramid, too, was not built for love. The royal authority was 
limited somewhat by the traditions of former generations, but 
doubtless much more by the considerations of policy and 
possibility. The character of the government thus depended 
chiefly on the ruler for the time. One king would consult his 
nobles more than his ally might be disposed to do, or more 
than his father had done before him. His rule was analogous 
to that of a father in his family (Arist. Fo/. i. 12), with powers 
not clearly defined. His subjects might decline to obey his 
orders, as a son might refuse to obey his father’s commands, 
and he had no troops, not even a body-guard, either in peace 
or in war, at his special command to enforce his will,—not to 
speak of having constables or policemen. Physical, as well as 
mental and moral force therefore was important for a powerful 
king. A king had an advantage who, like Telamonian Ajax 
([. 227) and king Saul (1 Sam. ix. 2), was “ from his shoulders 
and upward higher than any of the people.” 

How little government was necessary, is shown by the fact 
that on the island of Ithaca during the twenty years’ absence 
ee of the king, Odysseus, no regent was appointed, 
Cis, eee and no session was held either of the assembly of 
Necessary. the people or of any council of nobles (6 26); that 

is, the island had no government whatever during 
this long period. That the people should do what was good. 
in their own eyes for so long a time without utter confusion 
and demoralization, shows that public opinion and sense of 
right was the chief controlling force also during the presence 
of the king. Laértes, who seems to have been the former 
king of Ithaca, was still alive, but he appears to have taken no 
steps to resume the reins of government which he had delivered 
to his son, His abdication cannot have been due so much 
to his desire to be freed from the burden of civil government, 
which must have been light, as to his growing too old to be a 
leader on ordinary occasions in war: though even on Odysseus’s 
return, after an abseiice of twenty years, Laértes still has 
sufficient vigor to head the party of defense against the attack 
of the friends of Penelope’s slain suitors (m 498, 521). Nota 
word indicates that this anarchy in Ithaca was an unusual or 
dangerous condition. The occasion for its mention in the 
story is simply the puspiice felt at the call of an assembly of 
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the people by Telemachus. No one of the aspirants for the 
throne urges that since the return of Odysseus is no longer 
expected, the vacant throne should be filled at once,—that 
a delay of a score of years is unusual and dangerous. The 
poet does not intimate that extraordinary disorder prevailed 
_in Ithaca, except in the one matter,—Penelope’s suitors were 
abusing their position as guests, and were wasting the king’s 
substance, as “if they were masters of the house” ; we hear of 
no murders, robberies, thefts, fraud, or quarrels in the town of 
Ithaca. The king, then, does not seem so necessary in peace 
as in war. If Ithaca had been attacked by an enemy during 
these years, a leader of its army would have been required. 
On the departure of Odysseus, he had committed to the 
charge of his old friend Mentor the care of his personal affairs 
(otkos, 8 226), under the oversight and with the advice of 
Laértes, but Mentor had no special authority in the govern- 
ment of the island. The poet nowhere indicates 
that regents were appointed in other states than 
Ithaca, either, during the absence of the kings at the siege 
of Troy. Agamemnon, on embarking for the war, left at his 
palace a bard as adviser for Clytaemestra, but she held no 
proper regency, according to Homer, although she did according 
to Aeschylus (Agamemnon, 245). Aegisthus simply usurped 
the throne of the king when he persuaded the queen to join 
him (y 305). Menelaus, too, left no viceroy at Sparta.’ 
Similarly, the gods leave Olympus for twelve days to feast 
with the Aethiopians (A 423), without provision for any 
temporary government of their subjects, men, during this 
absence. The importance of the king’s part in eee 
peace, however, is indicated by the praise bestowed nee Pie 
on Agamemnon (I 179, the favorite verse of 
Alexander the Great),—that he was “both a good king and 
a mighty man of valor”—‘“first in war and first in peace.” 
The divine right of kings is recognized at times.” At least 


No Viceroys. - 


1Fanta thinks that at P 245 Ajax recognizes Menelaus as commander-in-chief in 
the absence of Agamemnon. But not at all. Ajax appeals to Menelaus only because 
the latter can be spared better than himself from the conflict over the body of 
Patroclus. 

2 One of Penelope’s suitors warns his associates who are plotting to kill Telemachus 
that ‘‘it is a dreadful thing to shed royal blood” (m 401). 
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they are “sprung from Zeus,’! the king of the ede and 
they are “cherished by Zeus,’ and “servants of Zeus,” just 
as warriors are “servants of Ares.” Zeus bestows upon them 
the sceptre (B 197, 205). The princes Achilles, Ajax, 
Agamemnon, Idomeneus, and Priam trace their descent 
directly to Zeus, but such a genealogy is not necessary for 
a king; Nestor is a grandson of Poseidon. 

The right to rule in general is hereditary.2 Even Penelope's 
suitors, each of whom sought the kingdom of Ithaca for him- 
self, acknowledge that by right of inheritance it belongs to 
Telemachus (a 387). So Aeneas is told that he may not 
hope to succeed Priam, who has sons (Y 183). If the king 
has no son, the sceptre may be given to his daughter’s 
husband. Thus Tydeus, though an exile from Calydon, 
follows Adrastus, as king of Argos (&@ 119), and Bellerophon, 
coming from Corinth, receives a share in the kingdom of 
Lycia (Z 192 f.). This seems to be the explanation also for 
the reign of Menelaus at Sparta,—he wedded the daughter of 
Tyndareiis, and succeeded him; but this is not a clear case, 
for, according to I’ 236, Helen’s brothers were still alive when 
she left Sparta, and one of them should have inherited the 
sceptre. Atreus was followed directly by his brother Thyestes 
(B 106), not by his son Agamemnon, who at the death of 
Atreus may not have been old enough to reign, and thus 
Agamemnon receives the sceptre later from his uncle. The 
situation in Ithaca at the opening of the Odyssey was much 
like that in Shakespeare’s Denmark on the death of the elder 
Hamlet. The succession to the throne belonged by customary 
right to the late king’s son, but the suitors of Penelope hoped 
that it would follow the king’s widow, just as it went with. 
Hamlet's mother to her new husband. Evidently, too, an 
election in some form, though not by formal ballot, might be 
held, just as there was to be a vote in Denmark on the death 
of the king and of Hamlet, who gives his vote for Fortinbras. 
Eurymachus hopes to be king, for “the people look on him as 


'Svoyerrjs is applied to Ajax, Odysseus, Peleus, and others, as A 489. For 


diorpepéwy Bacrhjwv, cf. A 176, B 98. For Oepdmrovre Atds, meaning simply kings, 
of Pelias and Neleus, see 255. 


* Cf, ent pnrois yépasr warpixal Baorreta, Thuc. 1. 13, hereditary monarchies with 
jixed privileges, z.e. limited monarchies. ; 
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a god” (oe 520). The three divine sons of Cronus divided the 
kingdom of their father (O 186), but the poet tells of no other 
such division, unless (what is improbable) Sarpedon and 
Glaucus have shared the Lycian kingdom GI 13 ain 
default of direct heirs, remote kinsmen might succeed to the 
throne. Thus on the death of Priam and his sons, Aeneas, by 
virtue of his descent from Dardanus, was ordained by the gods 
to reign over the Trojans (Y 303). 

The privileges of the king, like his power and duties, were 
indefinite, and varied not only in different states, but also at 
different times in the same state. Telemachus 
says merely, “It is not a bad thing to be king ;’ his #8’5 
house grows rich and he himself is more highly hese 

Indefinite. 

honored” (a 392). The king has a royal domain 

(réuevos, Z 194, = 550, C 293, A 185) in addition to his house 
and private fields,—although no such domain is mentioned as 
belonging to Odysseus (a 397, 0 757). The king cared for 
his home and fields, like any other rich man; Odysseus built 
his own bed (Wy 18g), and had skill to build a barge (e 243) 
or to mow a field (¢ 366). The princess Nausicaa joined 
with her maids in laving the family linen (¢ 74), and the 
princess of the Laestrygonians went to the town-spring -to 
fetch water for the royal household (« 107). The king receives 
gifts as tribute from his subjects——but these gifts are not 
fixed and definite. Money payments would not be expected 
at a time when trade was barter, and no fixed ratio, as a 
tenth of the produce of flocks or fields, was determined for 
tribute,2 but more than occasional presents are implied in the 
words of Agamemnon, in offering to Achilles, if he will return 
to the work of battle, seven well-built cities, in which dwell. 
men who “will honor him as a god with gifts, and under 


1 This, if true, would be not exactly such a division as the former, for Zeus and his 
brothers each had undivided authority over his own domain, while Sarpedon speaks as 
if he and his cousin had a common domain. These Lycian kings might be compared 
more justly to the two kings of Sparta in historical times. 

2 Herodotus, iii. 89, says that down to the time of Darius, the Persians paid no 
regular taxes, but brought gifts to the king. The Spartan king received the hides of 
the victims sacrificed at the public festivals, and a suckling from every litter of pigs, 


in addition to a few other similar tributes, but his domain seems to have been his most 


important source of income. In 1 Sam. x. 27, we read that the children of Belial 


brought to Saul “no presents,” 7.e. they did not recognize his authority. | 


i 
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his sceptre will pay delightful dues a (Ocuirras, I 156). The 
king receives a share, a “ gift of honor” (yépas, A 163), in the 
spoils of forays, even of those in which he had no personal 
part. Achilles complains that of the booty which he had 
brought back from his many expeditions near Troy, Agamem- 
non, though he had remained in the camp, had retained much 
and had divided little (I 333), and Thersites says that the king’s 
tents are full of bronze and of slaves which the Achaeans give 
to him first when they capture a town (B 226). Doubtless 
both these speakers exaggerate their causes, though the king’s 
portion of the booty was not fixed by law, but depended on 
his will and power,—which included his favor with the people. 
Briseis, the cause of the quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, was such a gift of honor to Achilles, while 
Chryseis was taken by Agamemnon as his prize. Sometimes 
Briseis is called the gift of the people (A 299), and sometimes 
the gift of the king, since he had acted as their agent in 
dividing the spoil (L 367). Nausicaa’s old nurse was such a. 
gift to Alcinoiis (y 10), and Hecamede was selected as a 
present for Nestor (A 627). If the king went on the foray in 
person he had a right to his ordinary share of the booty, as 
well as to his special gift of honor, which was set aside before 
the general division of the spoil. He had also an apparent 
right to an invitation to all feasts made by his subjects 
(A 187), and the Ithacans recognized Telemachus’s claim to 
the throne, or at least his right to act as a representative of 
his father, by thus inviting him. So the seat of honor, the 
best piece of flesh at the feast, and full cups of wine (M 311) 
are named as royal emoluments. 
Some scholars have thought that the king received large 
court-fees for his services as judge, but this seems to be 
putting late Athenian notions into Homeric times 
Duties to and is unsupported by th O 
King in Peace 4 y the pOeuts: nce the poet 
od War speaks of a silver cup as given by Sidonians to 
the Lemnian king (P7745), clearly as a kind of 
harbor dues, | but this was exceptional, though naturally 
strangers calling at the port for trade would seek the king’s 
favor. Doubtless the king could call upon his subjects for 
certain Services in peace. Nothing is said about payment to 
the smith who gilded the horns of a heifer which Nestor 
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sacrificed to Athena (y 425 ff.), and probably the smith was 
bound to do such work for his king in return for the privilege 
of exercising his craft at sandy Pylus. Certainly the king 
could call upon his subjects for service in war. For the expe- 
dition against Troy, each household was expected to furnish 
at least one warrior. Hermes, in the guise of a comrade 
of Achilles, says that he was chosen by lot from among his 
father’s seven sons, to join the army of the Achaeans (Q 400). 
In lieu of service in the army a rich vassal of Agamemnon 
gives to him a swift mare (¥ 296). Another comes to the 
war, though his death in battle was foretold, “avoiding the 
heavy fine” (@ajv, N 669), which evidently would have been 
imposed upon him by the king for failure to perform mili- 
tary duty. 

The sceptre (oxy77Tpov,—a long staff as it is represented 
on the monuments of later times) was already the symbol of 
royal power, although it was borne also by some other 
officials. Zeus gave to Agamemnon the “ sceptre 
and rights” (oxqrrpov 7’ de Oéuirras, 1 gg), and “to be honored 
above all others with the sceptre” (I 38). Similarly Zeus 
subdued the Argives under the sceptre of Proetus (v0 cxijrT pw 
eoauaccev, Z 159). Agamemnon’s sceptre was made _ by 
Hephaestus and given to Zeus, who sent it by Hermes to Pelops, 
who gave it to his son Atreus, at whose death it passed to 
the brother Thyestes, and then to Atreus’s son Agamemnon 
(B tor). Odysseus receives from the king this sceptre as 
a token of royal commission, like a royal ring or the king’s 
seal, when he sets out to check the disorderly rush of the 
Achaeans to their ships (B 186). “ Sceptre-bearing ” (axn7rov- 
xo, B 86) is eight times an epithet of kings. Naturally, the 
king did not always have this staff with him, but Nestor 
sits before the door of his palace holding his “sceptre” 
(y 412). In its origin, of course, the sceptre was only a staff 
(“that on which one leaned ’—omjr7w), and it is borne and held 
as a mark of authority also by men acting as judges (2 505), 
by speakers before assemblies (AD2 24k 218) oesreeand 
by priests (A 15, 28), as well as by heralds (> 505). Even a 
beggar might have a oxjmtTpov, but this would be a mere stick, 


The Sceptre. 


1 Cf, the ‘‘duty-work” and “duty-chickens” which the Irish tenant of the 
eighteenth century owed to his landlord. 


q 
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and no one would suspect it in his hands of being a badge 
of office? The staff with which Priam in his access of srief 
drives forth the Trojans from his halls, is certainly not then 
held as a badge of authority, but is used as any staff might 
be wielded (Q 247). 

No special royal robe was customary ; purple and saffron 
were not yet kingly colors. No crown was worn, no crowns 
or even garlands are mentioned by the poet. The 
word from which our ¢kroue is borrowed designates 
a heavy chair, with back, arms, and foot-stool. Several of these, 
however, would stand in every great hall, and were not limited 
to royal use. 

In two passages the power of the king seems unex- 
pectedly absolute. Agamemnon offers to Achilles, on 

ais condition of his return to the work of battle, 
Sate! seven cities near the sea, on the frontier of 
Pylus (I 149), and Menelaus says that if Odys- 
seus had returned from the Trojan war, he would have 
brought him from Ithaca with his wife and child and 
people, and have given him a city in Argos, “ clearing 
out” (€€adamdEas, 0 176) one of the cities under the speaker’s 
rule. Scholars have called attention to the facts that the cities 
to which Agamemnon and Menelaus refer are in the same 
region, and that here were subject towns in later times 
also; these may have been captured rather than inherited 
cities. The king could hardly have treated an ordinary town 
or district of his country in so summary a fashion, though 
he was irresponsible to anybody. The Lycian king gives to 
Bellerophon the half of his kingly honor (rimjs Baornidos, Z 
193), but this gift is made with the approval of the people, 
for these bestow on Bellerophon a royal domain. Probably 
the king took the new-comer, to whom he gave his daughter’s 
hand and thus designated him as his successor, as his associate 
in the government. Peleus gives to Phoenix the rule of a 
district (I 483), but doubtless this was a -government wholly 
subordinate to his own. 


The words of Menelaus to which reference has been made 


Royal Array. 


1 Fanta thinks that in the later lays of the Odyssey, the sceptre is no kingly sign ; 
but it is better to understand that the original meaning of the word (staff) is retained 
in the language by the side of the later. : 
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in the preceding paragraph, raise the question of the mutual 
relation of superior and inferior kings. The Spar- 
tan king could hardly have meant that Odysseus 
should abandon entirely his sovereignty ; he must 
have meant that Odysseus should. live on his land 
and retain his authority over his people; and so he would 
have been a king in a part of another's kingdom. The 
physical geography of the Argolid does not suggest how and 
where a line of separation should run between the kingdom of 
Diomed at Argos and that of Agamemnon at Mycenae, yet 
only Agamemnon and Nestor led more ships to Troy than 
Diomed, and nothing indicates any special subordination on 
his part to the king of Mycenae.t_ When the king’s rights and 
authority were so loosely defined, his power was felt of 
necessity more distinctly at his immediate home than in a 
village thirty or fifty miles distant. Odysseus ruled over the 
mainland near Ithaca (B 635), and had flocks and herds there 
_ (€ 100), but the poet tells his hearer nothing of the govern- 
ment on the mainland; in ordinary times it may have been 
nearly as inactive as that in Ithaca during the king’s absence. 
Even the extent of Odysseus’s kingdom is left entirely indefi- 
nite by the poet. Suitors for Penelope’s hand came from 
Zacynthus, Samé, and Dulichium (7 245), which thus seem 
to have been included in his domain; but on the mainland 
his authority is undefined. On the island of Syrié were two 
cities, and the father of Eumaeus reigned in both (0 412),— 
but these may have been situated near each other. 

The king was the natural leader of his subjects in war. 
This was his principal office. Agamemnon and Menelaus 
were “marshallers of the people” (kocpjrope aor, eee: 

A 16). If the king lived to be too old for thishyek) 
service, he might abdicate his throne, like Laértes j,,,. 

on Ithaca? or he might be represented on the field 

of battle by one of his sons, as Priam is represented by Hector 


Superior and 
Inferior 
Kings. 


1See, however, note on page 65. 

2 The poet nowhere expressly states that Laértes was king before Odysseus, but on 
the other hand nothing indicates that a violent change of Zovernment had taken 
place, and the throne of Ithaca is hereditary (a 387). Phat pacties on his with- 
drawal from the town lives a wretched life, and labors with his own hands (having 
nothing else to do), of course does not show that his reign has been contemptible, 


a 
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and Peleus by Achilles.t Nestor, in spite of his advanced 
age, being more than sixty years old, is still vigorous ; he 
brings ninety ship-loads of warriors against Ilium (B 602), 
and takes part in the battles, though he is not stated to kill 
any Trojan, and he leads no onset. Whether the king had the 
right to declare war on his own responsibility, is an academic 
question which cannot be answered. He certainly would not 
undertake a war without the assured support of his chieftains. 
“Minister of justice” (duaor7dedos, X 186) is used once as 
nearly equivalent to Azemg, and a blameless king is one who 
“fears the gods and maintains right” (evditas 
avéxyot, T 111), yet the king does not seem to be 
a judge by virtue of his office. As representative 
of the government, he had to take account of but few offenses. 
Formal laws did not exist, and justice, as we have seen, was 
custom and precedent. Most crimes and misdemeanors which 
are offenses against a modern state, were private matters and 
details of private quarrels in the Homeric age. Even a murder 
was not yet a public crime; it was a private wrong against the 
murdered man and his family.2 The murderer withdrew from 
his country in order to escape vengeance, not legal prosecution, 
: or punishment in the strict sense. The presence of 
‘ee ee 8 murderer then constituted no such pollution to 
Pollution. the people of the land as it did in later times in 
Greece, and thus the act of killing in itself was 
no offense against either state or gods; just as, even to-day, 
among the Mainotes in southern Sparta, homicide is said to be 
regarded simply as a matter between man and man. No cere- 
monial act of religious purification for the defilement of homicide 
is known, such as was absolutely necessary in the classical period. 
The Homeric Orestes, on killing Aegisthus, has no such cleansing 
process to undergo as is assumed by the Eumenides of Aeschylus? 


The King as 
Judge. 


'The ghost of Achilles in Hades inquires of Odysseus whether Peleus still retains 
his royal honor (X 495), or whether he is slighted in his old age, with no living son 
near him to support his rights. 

?In Attica, much later, the murderer could not be prosecuted if he had been 
forgiven by the murdered man when dying, or even were forgiven by the next of kin. 
No public officer was charged with the duty of discovering and punishing a criminal. 

* Probably the Homeric version of the story of Orestes allowed Clytaemestra to 
hang herself in desperation and shame. The deed for which Orestes is praised by 
_ our poet is his killing of Aegisthus, not that of Clytaemestra (a 299). 
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But circumstances might make a homicide a dread offense 
against the gods, especially if the tie of kinship or “ guest- 
friendship” existed between the slayer and the slain. The 
Erinyes, or Furies, avenge wrongs to kindred, though they 
do not punish ordinary homicide; they might have followed 
Orestes if he had killed his mother, but they did not harass 
Aegisthus for killing his cousin Agamemnon. The only court- 
scene which is depicted by the Homeric poet is between two 
men after a murder: one declares and the other denies that 
the “ransom” or fine has been paid (2 498).! No question 
arises as to the execution of the murderer, for which, indeed, 
the state had no provision. Evidently, extenuating circum- 
stances have persuaded the friends of the man who: has been 
killed, to accept a payment of property in satisfaction of their 
loss, and the only question before the court is whether this 
payment has been made. Ajax, reproaching Achilles for his 
stubborn anger on account of a captive, says that many a man 
receives compensation (7rowjv, I 633) from the slayer of his 
brother or his son, and that this murderer remains in the land, on 
paying a heavy penalty as “damages.”” In general, however, 
the murderer believed it wise for him to flee the land? The 
friends of the slain man under ordinary circumstances were 
bound to avenge his death, and might pursue the murderer 
even into distant lands (o 224). Nestor in speaking of 
Orestes’s vengeance on his father’s murderer, says “What a good 
thing it is when a son remains to take vengeance for a slain 
father” (y 196). Achilles does not care to live if he cannot 
avenge the death of his comrade Patroclus (2 101), and he 


1See below, page 91. The interpretation that one desires to pay, while the other 
refuses to receive, a ransom for blood-guiltiness, is improbable, for the injured family 
could not be compelled by a court to receive gold as ‘‘ damages, ”—_the matter rested 
entirely with their will. 

2This custom of accepting a fine in satisfaction for a homicide, ex 
ancient Germans also. Cf. Tacitus, Germanza, 21. 

3So Patroclus as a boy killed a playmate, in a quarrel about their game, and was 
taken by his father at once to the home of Peleus, where he and his father remained 
(¥ 85, A 771). Tydeus, as is made clear in the later story, went to Argos as a 
suppliant because he had killed his uncle ( ¢/ = 119). Tlepolemus killed his grand- 
uncle, and withdrew to Rhodes ‘because of the threats of his kinsmen S 662). Of 
N 606, O 432, II 573, 2 481, v 259, & 380, 0 272, Y 118.—Even assassination seems no 
great cause of shame (v 267). 
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begs the soul of his friend to forgive him for yielding to Priam 
the body of Hector (who slew Patroclus) ; he will share with 
his dead friend the ransom for this body (Q 592). This spirit 
of vengeance is the more remarkable since Patroclus had not 
been murdered by Hector, but had been killed in open battle. 
But in the fight, warriors often seek to avenge the death of a 
friend (cf N 414),—introducing a strong personal element into 
the conflict. If the exile, fleeing from vengeance, proved 
himself a mighty man of valor, he might receive honor and 
‘citizenship in his new home. Otherwise he had no rights 
whatever. 
If homicide: was a private offense, still more were all minor 
personal assaults matters of which the state as such took no 
cognizance. Theft as well as murder was a purely 
Assault and ersonal cause, and each man had to protect the 
Theft Private ~. : : : : 
Offenses. rights of himself and his family, although as in 
rude societies of the present day the neighbors of 
the injured party might be willing on their own account to aid 
in the punishment of one who might steal from them next. 
Telemachus was considered particularly unfortunate, since he 
had no brothers who would be his natural supporters (¢f 
0 164, 7 115). Andromache, in speaking of the helpless fate 
of an orphan, says that “others will take away his fields” 
(X 489); from such a wrong the orphan had no appeal to 
the law, but he might turn to the people (as Telemachus did 
when his mother’s suitors were wasting his substance, and he 
was unable to defend himself, 8 49), or he might seek the 
personal sympathy of the king or other powerful men. Priam’s 
grandson might be supposed to be fairly secure in his rights, 
but Andromache anticipates that he will be wronged on the 
death of Hector. Most of the private lawsuits of the present 
day were necessarily absent from the Homeric world. The 
Achaeans had no written documents, and ‘no mortgages to 
foreclose. Debts there were, however, and disputes about 
property, and doubtless other grounds of difference. The 
Achaeans had a place set apart for a court in their camp, near 
the agora (A 807). In a comparison, the poet speaks of a 
man as returning to his evening meal from the place of 
assembly — where he had been “ deciding the contentions” 
(kpwwy veixea, @ 440) of young men. Nothing indicates that 
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this judge was a king. Doubtless most trials were really 
arbitrations, both parties consenting to such a determination 
of their claims, since no court had the means to see that its 
decisions were executed, nor even that a delinquent debtor 
was brought before it. No subpoena could be issued for 
offender or witness. The parties to the suit must both be 
“willing,” as they were in the scene depicted on the Shield of 
Achilles, to attain a decision,—not as in our courts, into which 
one of the litigants may be brought sorely against his will. 
The king, as the chief man of the state, may have been the 
natural and usual arbitrator’ in case of a quarrel, but he does 
not seem to be the judge ex officto,2 and nothing indicates that 
a special class of causes was reserved for his decision. The 
poet notes particularly that Arete, Alcinoiis’s queen, settles 
even disputes of men (kat avdpacr veikea vet, 7 74). On the 
Shield of Achilles Hephaestus wrought a representation of a 
court in which the elders (yépovres, 2 503), sitting in a circle 
on seats of polished stone, with heralds’ staves in their hands, 
were acting as judges. The king is not mentioned as present. 
The people are present, however, actively making known their 
approval of one side or the other, although they are restrained 
.by heralds. One of the contesting parties claims that he has 
paid a recompense for a man whom he has killed ; the other, a 
‘representative of the family of the murdered man, declares 
that he has received nothing, and both are eager to attain a 
decision before a judge (€é7t ioropi, 2 501, f VY 486). Two 
talents of gold lie before the court, to be given to him “ who 
shall speak justice most straightly.”? These seem to have 

1 According to the story of Herodotus, i. 96, Deioces, the first king of the Medes, 
gained his throne by his impartiality in deciding cases submitted to his decision in a 


time of great injustice, so that men came from other villages to lay their causes before 
him,—clearly as an arbitrator. So in Israel (2 Sam. xv. 2) the people ‘‘came to the 
king for judgment.” 

2 Aristotle says that the kings in the early age or Greece were judges in lawsuits 

(ras Sixas éxpwov, Politics, 1285 b 11). 

_ 8 This passage is ambiguous, and has been much discussed. Some scholars believe 
that the gold was a court-fee, and was to be presented as a reward to the special 
judge who should give the best opinion ; but who would decide which of the judges 
pronounced the wisest opinion? Was this likely to be obvious? Was the applause 
of the bystanders (repressed by the heralds) to decide? If no Solomon or Daniel 
came to judgment, a second trial would be necessary for the determination of the 
several claims of the judges. Other scholars have thought the gold to be the sum at 
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been deposited by the contestants, one by each, to be in a 
manner a compensation for the trouble of the suit, as costs for 
the litigants. If the murderer lost his case, his money as well 
as the price of blood would be given to the prosecutor ; if he 
won his case, he. received the two talents. 
The active sympathy of the people in this suit is noticeable ; 
indeed, the expression “laying his case before the people” 
(Ojum mupaicxwy, & 500) is used, and the case is 
ee t really tried before the popular assembly, and the 
Opinion. reader remembers that the heliastic courts at 
Athens were really only committees of the ecclesia. 
This appeal to public opinion is important, since the state has 
no machinery to enforce a judgment. The contestants desire 
the sympathy of their neighbors, and their acquaintance with 
the facts, since the aid of the neighbors may be necessary 
in order to enforce the judgment. Again the poet assumes 
a court of judges, rather than the king as a single judge, 
when he speaks of Zeus as angry with those “who, with 
violence, in the place of assembly give crooked judgments 
(ckodas Oguoras, IL 387) and drive out justice, not considering 
the watchful eye (67w) of the gods,” where the decision 
seems to rest with the people, rather than with the nobles. 
The king’s office, then, did not bind him to see justice done 
and wrong punished, although a sense of decency as well as 
self-interest required him, as the most powerful man in a 
community, to make right prevail so far as practicable. A 
righteous reign brought manifold blessings (rt 107). Ifa 
king was with full purpose (pdppwr, B 230) gentle and 
kindly, he deserved praise. Odysseus was gentle (10s, 8 47) 
as a father to his people. In Hades, Odysseus sees Minos 
giving judgments to the dead” (Oemorevovra vécvocw, A 569). 
This certainly does not mean that he was judging them for 
the deeds done in the body, and still less that he was assigning 
them to future abodes in Elysium or Tartarus, but rather 
issue between the parties at variance ; but ‘‘ two talents of gold” are the fourth prize 
tien te 269, In which a mare was the second prize, and the value seems 
price of blood. Others still have suggested that the gold was to 


pay the expenses of the court; but a court had no expenses at that time. If the 


court had but a single judge, he might have received the gold as a fee for his trouble; 
but here a company of elders was sitting as judges 


1In Hesiod’s Works and Days, the princes (Bacidjes, 38, 261), 


are the judges. 
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that he was determining their dues or duties in their present 
shadowy existence. Whether, however, the poet thought of 
Minos as exercising executive or judicial functions, serving 
as a king or as an arbitrator, is not clear.’ According to 
Aristotle, Agamemnon claimed the right to put to death (7ap’ 
éuot Oavatos, Politics 1285 a 14,—words not in our Homeric 
MSS.), but this may refer only to his power, not to his pre- 
rogative ; so when Hector threatens death to Pulydamas for 
opposing his will (M 250), this is a violent measure. Clearly 
a Homeric court had no sheriff or other officers to carry out 
its decisions, and the state had no prison in which an offender 
could be confined. Probably a Homeric king would make 
a special officer of the most convenient person at hand, but 
no punishment is adjudged by a court or inflicted by the 
people in the Homeric poems. The stoning’ which is sug- 
gested for Paris ([ 57) would have been mere mob violence. 
The person in whose favor a sentence had been given would 
himself see to its execution. 

The king not only is leader in war and the first in the 
council, but also represents his people before the gods At 
the feast of the Achaean council before setting out jy, 
for the first battle of the //zad, Agamemnon offers represents his 
the prayer for the sacrifice, as the head of the People before 
public family (B 402); and at the making of the elas 
truce for a single combat, he prays to the gods and cuts the 
throats of the lambs (I' 271 ff.). Thus also Alcinoiis seems 
to offer sacrifice for his people to Poseidon (vy 181). No 
priest is mentioned in these connexions, nor at the great 
sacrifice of the Pylians to Poseidon (y 5), nor at the harvest- 
home festival of Oeneus (I 535). Indeed the services of 
priests seem limited to their temples, and thus no priest is 
found in the Achaean army before Troy. The sacrifice, on 
the other hand, which Agamemnon performs at his recon- 

1The word judge seems at times to mean simply rule; cf Tpwot re cat Aavaotor 
dicagérw, @ 431, ‘let [Zeus] rule as he will.” We remember that the /wdyges of the 
Israelites were rulers, and that the Psalmist (Ps. xcviil. 9) in ‘‘ for he cometh to judge 


the earth,” means simply that the Lord will ree the world. 
21f the Homeric expression means simply ‘‘a stone coffin,” yet death is implied 
and the above remark holds good. 
3rd, mpds Tos Oeods drodédorau rots Baoihedou, Aristotle, Poletics, 128526; KUptoe 
& Foay (sc. of Bacidets). . . Kal Tov Ovordy, boar wh leparixal, 20. 1285 b 10. 
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ciliation with Achilles (T 252 ff), is personal rather than 
public, and those of Peleus in his palace (A 772) and Restos 
at Pylus (vy 444) are domestic in their nature.. Penelope's 
suitors had with them one who had the special duty of 
attending to the sacrifices (@vorKdos, @ 145),—but this was in 
the house of Odysseus, who was absent from home. The 
priestly office of the king seems another survival from the early 
patriarchal form of government, and it is noteworthy in this 
connexion that at Athens the Archon Basileus represented the 
state in relation to the gods, and had charge of all matters 
of public worship. Elsewhere in Greece the monarchy at 
times degenerated into an hereditary priesthood. 
The title of king or prince (Gases) is bestowed freely. 
Telemachus, in speaking of his hopes, says that there are 
many other princes of the Achaeans in sea-girt 
Title of King \thaca, some one of whom may have the royal 
Bestowed 3 x 
Freely! honor ; but he will be the master (avag, a 397) of 
his house and servants. The island of Ithaca is 
reported to have only 12,500 inhabitants now, and very likely 
had no more in the Homeric age. tt could have few princes 
in the modern sense, especially since no kinsmen of Tele- 
machus are named on the island. On Scheria were twelve 
princes in addition to Alcinoiis (0 390, € 54),—certainly with 
no definite sphere of authority. Some old writers dreamed 
that these princes might have ruled successively, as the 
“command of the day” came to each in turn, but this is 
unsupported by evidence. They seem to have received pre- 
rogatives from the people (7 150), but what these privileges 
were, is not clear. They formed a council, but this, too, had 
only indefinite powers. Apollo, in. the form of a son of 
Priam, taunts Aeneas with the contrast between his  with- 
drawing before Achilles and his previous boasts to the princes 
of the Trojans (BacwWetow, Y 84),—certainly including others 
than Priam’s sons. The feminine form is used of the princess 
Nausicaa (¢ 115). 
The title anax (dvak, protecting lord, lord, master) is. broader 
and more frequently used than that of £émg. Thus it is ‘given 
Ta 0) the gods (especially to Apollo), who are never called kings. 
It is applied particularly to Agamemnon, as “king of men” 
(avaE avdpev, nearly fifty times), though even this phrase is 
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used of others, as of Anchises and Aeneas (E 268, 311), but it 
is applied also to the owners of flocks (0 87), and to Poly- 
phemus in relation to his pet ram (« 452). The 
verb formed from it. sometimes retains distinctly 
the meaning of frotect, defend, as in Chryses’s 
prayer addressed to Apollo, “who art the mighty protector 
of Tenedos” (Tevédoid te ide avacces, A 38, not “who dost 
rule Tenedos with a rod of iron”), and in Hector’s prayer for 
his son, that he might be “the great defender of Ilium” 
(IAiou igi avaccew, Z 478). Thus the infant son of Hector 
was called by the people Astyanax (Defender of the City, Z 
403), because Hector himself was the main defence of Troy.! 

A similar idea to that of amax is in the descriptive title 
shepherd of the people (roimé a@v, y 156), which is applied 
to kings and chieftains more than fifty times,2—to 
A fi ently than to any one else, S/A/erd of 

gamemnon more frequently y ©" she People, 
Compare “ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ” 

(lsatah xl. 10). 

The term «oipavos may be translated freely as sovereign. 
It is used eight times,—notably in the words of Odysseus: 
“The sovereignty of many (oAvkoiparviy, B 204) 
is not good; let there be one sovereign (xo(pavos), 
one king (@aciXevs),—the one to whom the son of Cronus 
gave it.” This remark has been thought to indicate a know- 
ledge of a democratic rule, but it refers rather to anarchy, 
and is suggested naturally by the situation, “We cannot all 
be masters here.” The corresponding verb (xoipaveiv) means 
hold sway over, rule. The disguised Odysseus warns the 
beggar Irus not to play the sovereign (koipavos eivat, ¢ 106) 
over strangers and beggars. 

The word ruling, ruler (xpetwv), is used about seventy times. 
The expression wide-ruling (evpv xpeiwv) is used twelve times of 
Agamemnon, and once of Poseidon. The feminine Rule? 
is used once, gucen of women (Kpelovoa ryuvaikoy ; 

X 48), by Priam of his wife Laothoé, In later stories this 

1¥or the epithet of the father given as a name to the son, of. Telemachus (Fighting 
jar from home), Eurysaces (With broad shield) for the son of Ajax, and Gershon, 
(Stranger, in Exodus ii. 22) for Moses’s son born in the land of Midian. 


2 Less significance is to be attributed to the comparative frequency of the use of 
+ ? 
such epithets, because of the influence of the convenience of the verse on the poet’s 


choice of words or phrases. 
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“ Sovereign.” 
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word was used as a proper name for several princes and 
princesses, as Creon of Thebes, Creiisa of Corinth, and the 
wife of Aeneas. 

The term counsellor, ruler (uédwv), is generally connected with 
that for leader and applied to chieftains (#yijropes de médovTes, 
B 79), leaders in both war and peace. Once it is applied to 
Phorcys as the ruler of the.sea (a 72). A cognate form is 
addressed to Zeus as “ruling from Mount Ida” ("IdyOev pedéwr, 
fy276), 

The story of the poems does not require exact statements 
with regard to governments, and we may believe that the 
law of the Achaean soldiery before Ilium, and of 
the Trojans in their city during the siege, was 
stricter than prevailed in countries which were at peace-—— 
it was “martial law,’—and that the royal authority on Ithaca 
had been weakened by the long absence of Odysseus. So 
Aristotle (Poletics, 1285 a) believed that the power of the 
Homeric kings on the field in war was greater.than at home. 
So far as we can judge, however, the government of the 
Achaean army before Troy was much like that of the Achaean 
people in Greece. Meetings of the council (GovA7#) and of 
the assembly were held as usual (y 127). Agamemnon was 
“king of men,” and the commander-in-chief of the expedition, 
in one sense: he had gathered the forces and he had furnished 
more men and far more ships (B 576, 612) than any other 
ruler. He was “most royal,” he “ruled mightily over all 
the Argives” + and he was expected to lead both in counsel 
and in action; all depended on him, whatever prevailed 
(I 97 ff.).. Yet not Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief, but 
Achilles, a leader of auxiliary forces, calls an assembly of the 
Achaean soldiery when the pestilence has been raging in the 
camp for nine days (A 54), and the notion that Agamemnon is 
offended by this act of Achilles, is not supported by any word 
in the poems, but solely by modern views of military propriety. 
After the quarrel and Achilles’s withdrawal from the field of 
battle, Agamemnon cannot have him tried by court-martial 
for insubordination, or punished in any other way. Achilles 
is an independent prince in the army on the plain of Troy, 
just as he is when at home in Thessaly. He has come to 


1 Baoihevraros, 169; dpioros *Axady, B82; uéya rdvtwv 


Martial Law. 


"Apyelwv kparée, A79. 
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Troy as a volunteer, to aid Agamemnon in securing satisfaction 
for the rape of Helen, but retains his independence, and may 
return to his home at his pleasure (I 356 f.); he even threatens 
to advise the other chieftains to return to their homes, The 
other Achaean princes were doubtless just as untrammelled as 
Achilles. So also Nestor in his early years fought as an 
independent ally of the Lapithae (cat’ éw at’rov, A 271), and 
the disguised Odysseus, claiming to be a Cretan, says that he 
was not subordinate to the Cretan king Idomeneus on the plain 
of Troy (v 265, & 238), but was an independent commander. 
Even Menelaus, in the preparations for the return of the 
soldiery after the capture of the city of Troy, refuses to follow 
Agamemnon’s wishes (y 141), but sets sail at his own pleasure. 

A council of Achaean chieftains is held at the opening 
of the first day of battle, to discuss the delusive dream which 
Zeus has sent to Agamemnon (B 53); another a : 
little later, just before the battle (B 404); a third Pains 

; : chaeans. 

at the close of the same day, which determines 
plans for the burial of the dead and for the building of a 
wall about the camp (H 313); a fourth at the close of the 
second day of the battle (189), which sends an embassy to 
Achilles, begging him to return to the conflict ; and another, 
perhaps a smaller gathering, a little later in the same night 
(K 195), which sends Diomed and Odysseus as spies into 
tke Trojan bivouac. In no one of these is a word said about 
any plan of battle. In all, Agamemnon is rather the presiding 
officer than an absolute commander. Thrice the wise Nestor 
makes the proposition which is carried (i324 1 Go 37K 203), 
and he says the decisive word also at the close of the 
first council (B 83), while at the close of their common 
breakfast (B 435) he gives the command for action, just as 
the old Echeneiis in the palace of Alcinotis suggests to the 
king the course which is then followed (7 159). The poet tells 
of an Ithacan envoy sent in early days by “Laértes and the 
elders” ( 21), which shows the latter’s influence, if not their 
power. Hector declares that he has been unable to follow the 
“offensive” plan of war, because he has been hindered by 
the elders of the city (O 721). The princes take part in 
the sacrifice for the truce made between Priam and Agamemnon 
on the first day of the battles (270); they are too many 
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to lay hands directly upon the heads of the victims, and 
therefore Agamemnon cuts wool from these, which wool, 
clearly representing the victims themselves, the heralds* dis- 
tribute to the Trojan and Achaean chieftains before the prayer 
to the gods. A more or less formal vote of the councillors 
is taken at H 344, 1 173, 710, 7 226,16, 47. On Olympus 
too, Zeus, though absolute and almighty, and sometimes 
outspoken in the statement of his sovereignty, does not 
desire to act without the approval of the other gods, and 
not infrequently yields his personal preference (a 65 ff, 
A 14 ff.). 

That the council of chieftains is an informal body rather 
than a cabinet or senate with definite rights, is indicated by 
Membership the fact that its membership seems variable. Who 
in Council are present at the first council before Troy is not 
Variable. stated. In the meeting just before the first battle, 
Agamemnon has to breakfast with him not only his brother 
Menelaus, but also Nestor, Idomeneus, the two Ajaxes, Diomed, 
and Odysseus (B 404). These would form a council of seven, 
a not improbable number in itself, although Achilles must have 
been included except during the sixteen days of his wrath, as 
is seen from his presence at the breakfast in Agamemnon’s 
tent on the morning after Hector’s death (¥ 35); but in 
the fifth council, six chieftains volunteer to go into the Trojan 
camp, including Meriones who was not in the former company 
(K 227), and the terms of the story forbid the supposition that 
all the captains present volunteered for the service. Evidently 
also, Agamemnon is not clear in his mind as to the persons 
who should be called to the meeting; the chieftains do not 
constitute a distinctly defined body. Menelaus comes to the 
breakfast without invitation, and the others would need only a 
notification if they formed the council. If we suppose: the 
commanders of the several contingents to form a senate, we 
have a company of twenty-nine (according to the Catalogue of 
Ships), but some of the contingents have two or more ‘heads, 
while other commanders named in the Catalogue have no 
prominence in the action of the /zad. At TI 146, seven’ 
elders (Onmoyépovtes) of the Trojans are sitting with Priam on 
the tower by ‘the Scaean gate,—and these have been thought 
by some to constitute his council. But was no one of ‘the sons: 
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of Priam, not even Hector, nor one of the sons of Antenor, nor 
Aeneas, a member of the Trojan council? This would seem 
unreasonable ; at this moment the younger nobles and members 
of the council naturally are engaged on the field of battle. 
Alcinois, king of the Phaeacians, had twelve princes to form a 
council with himself (@ 390); at » 189 several of the elders 
are feasting with him, but he says that on the following 
morning he will call more elders for the discussion of the 
succor to be given to Odysseus. A council of Trojan leaders 
is held by Hector on the field after the second day of battle,— 
to ask who would go into the Greek camp (K 301). This 
company cannot have been very select, for Dolon, a man 
of no distinction, is present, and of course it includes none 
of the elders who were with Priam by the Scaean gate. To 
say that Dolon may have been present simply as a bystander, 
makes the meeting of the council informal. 

In the story of Eumaeus, the nobles had been dining with his 
royal father, and had gone to the “session and speech of the 
people ” (és Oaxov Ojo te piyputy, 0 468),—where é 
the “session” is thought to refer to a meeting ee 
of the council. Perhaps, however, the Sus) 
had met at the king’s table, and the “session” refers to the 
general assembly. A “common mess” at the expense of 
the people, like the common dinners of the archons and 
prytanes in later Athens, seems to be assumed in P 250 for 
the Achaeans, and at M 319 for the Lycians! To give a 
feast to the elders (I 70) is equivalent to holding a session 
of the council. According to four verses which Wolf rejected 
as un-Homeric (0 621 f.), feasters come to the palace of 
Menelaus, bringing sheep, wine, and bread. This wouid be 

1The princes drink the wine ‘‘of the people” (d7j.a mlvovow, P 250) in the tents 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus, and the chieftains of the Argives mix “aldermanic 
wine” (yepovotov olvov, A259; cf. v8). Some of these feasters have a limited portion 
of wine (Sacrpéy, A 262), as may have been the case also in the Syssz¢ea of Sparta, 
while others have their cups ‘‘ always full.” That is, as is seen elsewhere, men of all 
ranks and deserts sit together in the same hall, but are not treated exactly alike. 
That entertainment for public guests also should be at the expense of the people 
is shown by the expectation of the Phaeacian nobles to reimburse themselves for their 
gifts to Odysseus by collections among the people (v 14), and by the story of the 


disguised Odysseus of gifts bestowed by a brother of Idomeneus ‘‘ from the people” 
(Snudbev, + 197). But the king acted as host, being the natural representative of 


his folk. 


it , COMMON TABLE 


for a feast of “the elders,” the council, but not at the public 
expense; it is an épavos (a 226). Before Troy, also, the 
Achaeans “ make ready a feast for the elders” (daira yépovow 
époTACwpev, A 344). That the queen Arete and the prince 
Laodamas are present at the Phaeacian feast is not decisive 
evidence against its official character. This queen had great 
influence with all the people as well as with the king, and 
in times of profound peace these feasts inevitably would 
become informal! A justification for the presence of Penelope's 
suitors at the palace of Odysseus, has been found not so 
much in their aspirations for Penelope’s hand as in the 
hospitality expected of the king by all his nobles, and 
indeed by the people generally. The door of the palace 
was always open for the chieftains of the people. Penelope's 
suitors only abused the privilege which was theirs of right. 
The gathering of the nobles at dinner in the king’s hall, 
in the land of the Phaeacians (7 49, v 8) as well as in 
Council of Syrié (o 467), and in the tent of Agamemnon 
Gude (B, .404,, HL-.313,. 1 80; 38) Shndsiwa™ pertect 
analogy in the company of gods in the hall of 
Olympian Zeus, as we see them at the close of the first 
book, and at the beginning of the fourth book, of the /dad, 
and at the opening of the action of the Odyssey (a 26, € 3). 
At the beginning of the eighth and twentieth books of the 
Iliad, Zeus calls an assembly, but on the other occasions 
the divinities are present without special invitation. They 
have their own separate dwellings (A 606, = 369, @ 268), 
just as Paris and Hector have their own homes, but they 
gather in the hall of Zeus for a common feast. Such 
common feasts are assumed also by the twenty small tables 
which Hephaestus makes (2 373) for the use of the gods 
in their great hall, though the statement that these tables 
were only to be lent to Zeus, would imply that on some 
occasions he had more guests than on others. These feasts 
are a survival from the earlier patriarchal life; the sons 
gather about the father, and kinsmen come into the great 
hall to discuss all matters of common interest, 


4 eee : ‘ 
The invitations which Telemachusg, is reported to Odysseus in Hades as receiving 


(X.185), are thought to imply that the public feasts were not always held at the king’s 
palace, but successively at the homes of the princes. 
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The relation between the council of elders (Goudy) yepovTon, 
B 53,—where yépovtes already has a technical sense, and 
refers to age little more than senators or aldermen in 
English),—and the assembly of the people (ayopn aay), 
is not precisely stated by the poet. According to Aris- 
totle (Vzcomachean Ethics, iii. 1113 a), the Homeric princes 
announced to the people what they had determined to do, 
but this statement is not sustained by the poems. At the 
opening of the /éad, after the plague has raged 
in the camp for nine days, Achilles calls an ee 
assembly of the soldiery (A 54). This, at least, 05 es 
was for deliberation; the council had not met, 
the commander-in-chief does not seem to have been con- 
sulted, and no one had an order to promulgate. The 
question before them, is what shall be done in order to 
secure relief from the plague, and Achilles proposes that 
they seek to learn from some seer the cause of the god’s 
anger. No one raises the point of order that this matter 
belongs to the council of elders or to the commander-in- 
chief, and not to the people. After the meeting of the 
council at the beginning of the first day of battle, another 
assembly is held, which indeed at first seems to be for the 
purpose of making known to all the council’s decision to 
arm the soldiers for battle. But Agamemnon,—far from 
presenting the plan as voted by the council,—says nothing 
about a previous discussion and decision, and closes his speech 
with the exhortation: “Come! as I say, let all obey; let us 
return with our ships to our dear native land.”1 The men 
start for the ships before another word is said,—no formal 
vote was usual in a Homeric assembly,—but are brought 
‘back to the agora, and Odysseus and Nestor propose for 
action plans which are adopted. On the next following 
“morning, a Trojan herald comes to the Achaean camp to 
ask a truce for the burial of the dead, and to offer the 

1B 139. To say with Fanta, that this assembly is not for deliberation, but for a 
trial of the sentiment of the soldiery, is misleading. The people suppose it to be a 
deliberative gathering. The circumstance that Agamemnon hopes to lead them to 
an‘end different from that which he attains, is not important in this connexion. 
The form of Agamemnon’s words may seem like a mild command, but if the 
soldiery had not been so impetuous he would have been met by the opposition 
which Diomed expresses in the gathering at the close of the second day of battle. 
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proposition of Paris, looking toward a peace. The Achaeans 
are assembled by the stern of Agamemnon’s ship (i333) 
Ze. at the door of Agamemnon’s tent. After hearing the 
message, Diomed states his opinion, and “all the sons of 
the Achaeans” shout in approval. Agamemnon understands 
this as a veva voce vote,! settling the question, and says to 
the Trojan herald, “You yourself hear the answer of the 
Achaeans.” At the close of the second day of battle, the 
heralds call an assembly (I 11), which is distinguished from 
the council of elders (I 89) held later, not before it. Here 
again no order is to be promulgated, but again Agamemnon 
urges the return to Argos. Diomed rebukes him severely, 
and the proposition is withdrawn; Nestor directs the station- 
ing of a guard, and asks that a meeting of the elders be 
held. Again, at the opening of-the last day of battle, all 
the Achaeans come together (T 45) simply to witness the 
reconciliation between Achilles and Agamemnon. No orders 
are to be promulgated. Finally, after the capture of Troy, 
the sons of Atreus call an assembly at evening (y 137),— 
not to» give directions, but to lay their matter of dispute 
before the soldiery, in order to secure a decision between two 
plans, since Menelaus desires to hasten home, while Aga- 
memnon thinks it better to remain and offer propitiatory 
sacrifices to Athena. The adherents of Menelaus show their 
mind by departing In no instance, then, is an Achaean 
assembly called that the people may learn the will of the 
chieftains. 

The assemblies of the Trojans, also, are deliberative. 
Coming as embassadors of the Achaeans to demand the 
return of Helen, before the opening of actual 


Assembl Pane 
ie J hostilities, Menelaus and Odysseus state their case 
Trojans. before the assembled Trojans (I 209), who must 


have been gathered to decide between war and 
peace, not simply to gratify their curiosity. At this meeting 
of the people, Antimachus (who was not one of the princes 
urged that the envoys be put to death, and not allowed to 


aya o i 

So in Sparta in the fifth century B.C., the assembly voted with a shout, and if 
the ephor was not certain of the majority, he called for a literal division 
the “‘ayes” to go to one side, and the ‘‘noes” to the other 


2 Cf. w 426 ff., where again there is a literal 


directing 
Thucydides, i. 87. 
“*division” of the assembly. 
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return to the Achaean camp (A 123, 139); ze. a debate was 
held and different propositions were presented, concluding 
with the decision to refuse the demand of the envoys, but 
to allow them to depart. Before the first battle of the /iad, 
the Trojans are assembled in front of the gates of Priam’s 
palace (B 788). The subject of discussion does not appear, 
but no orders are mentioned as given; when the assembly 
is dismissed, the men hasten to take their arms,—but this 
was because of the tidings brought of the Achaeans’ 
approach. At the close of that day’s battle, the Trojans 
are gathered again by the gate of Priam,—in confusion and 
fear because of the unexpected strength shown by the 
Achaeans (H 345),—yet evidently for a discussion of the 
situation. Antenor proposes to surrender Helen and _ her 
possessions; Paris refuses to give up Helen, but consents 
to surrender the treasures. Then Priam directs the herald 
to bear to the Achaean camp the proposition of Paris, 
and to ask for a truce for the burial of the dead. In one 
sense, this is an order; but it is a result of the assembly,— 
the people were not called together to hear it. In modern 
parlance, one might say that Antenor offered a motion to 
give up Helen and her treasures; that Paris then proposed 
an amendment to the motion, and Priam declared the 
motion adopted as amended. If Priam did not care for the 
vote, or at least to know the mind of the people, he would 
have settled the question in private. On the next following 
morning, the Trojans assemble again to hear the reply of 
the Greeks, and to act accordingly (H 414). The Trojan 
soldiers are called to an assembly on the field at the close 
of the third day of battle, when Achilles has appeared 
before them (2 245). This can be for nothing but delibera- 
tion. Pulydamas urges that they should return to the city ; 
but Hector insists that they remain by the Greek camp,— 
saying, indeed, that he will not permit anything else,—and 
he has the whole army with him (émi dé Tp@es xehadynoay). 
“Pallas Athena took from them their senses, for they 
praised Hector though he devised an evil plan, — no one 
praised Pulydamas who framed excellent counsel.” Here 
Pulydamas makes a motion which is rejected under the 


influence of Hector. 
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In the assembly of Ithacans (8 10 ff.), the old Aegyptius, 
who speaks first, expects not orders but information. He 
asks who has brought them together. “Has this 
man tidings of the return of our army, or does 
he lay some other matter of public interest before 
us?” Telemachus then asks the people to relieve him from 
the oppression of his mother’s suitors, but lays no commands 
upon the assembly,—which would be futile. This assembly 
is summarily dismissed by one of the suitors of Penelope, 
who tells the people to go home and leave Telemachus to 
the care of his friends, and they think it wise to do so 
(8 252). 

The Homeric poems tell of two other popular assemblies, 
one at Mycenae to determine the sending of troops against 
Thebes (A 380), where the men of Mycenae (not the king) 
“were willing” to grant the request for aid; and the other 
of the Phaeacians (8 5), where Odysseus is introduced by 
Alcinoiis, who begins, “ Hear me, that I may say what my 
soul in my breast bids me,” which does not sound like the 
promulgation of a formal order. The importance attached 
to oratory (8 170), the epithet of Nestor, “the clear-voiced 
man of the assembly” (ayopy77s, A 248), and the epithet of 
the assembly itself, “which brings glory to men” (kudiavepay, 
A 490), all imply that the people were gathered for delibera- 
tion. Nestor’s oratory was useful for persuasion, not for 
the conveyance of commands. 

Thus the Homeric assembly of the people is clearly for 
deliberation and action,—even in the midst of a. military 

campaign, when the discipline is necessarily stricter 
ay We than at home, in peace,—although the right of 
Deliberation, the common man to speak and propose measures 
as well as to vote, is not absolutely certain. 
‘According to Tacitus (Germania, xi.), the assemblies of the 
ancient Germans also were attended by all men of the tribe 
in arms,—who listened seated, and showed approval or 
dissent by applause or murmurs. Thersites is severely 
rebuked by Odysseus for his ribald attack on Agamemnon 
(B 212 ff), but this brawler is chastised apparently not 
for having spoken when he had no right, but for being 
repeatedly a noisy disturber of the peace. “He was wont 


Assembly of 


Ithacans. 
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to affront Achilles and Odysseus” (B 221), which implies 
several speeches in the past. Even in a town-meeting in 
democratic America, where every citizen has a right to be 
heard, a ribald brawler may be rebuked with severity. The 
Trojan Pulydamas is not one of the chief commanders 
(M 213), but he makes and urges the proposal to return 
to the city at the close of the third day of battle (= 249 
ff). The Antimachus who proposed to put to death the 
Achaean envoys (A 138), appears nowhere else in the Trojan 
story, and cannot be held to be one of the princes, Nothing 
indicates, either, that the old Aegyptius who asks why the 
assembly of the Ithacans has been called (6 15), is a noble, 
except that one of his sons is a suitor of Penelope; his 
other two sons “keep his farm,” and the one who perished 
on the expedition with Odysseus had no special distinction. 

The freedom of discussion at these gatherings of the 
people is shown by Diomed’s open and severe criticism of 
Agamemnon (I 32),—though they are in the field before 
the enemy,—and by the speeches in the Ithacan assembly 
(8 40 ff). This gathering in Ithaca arrives at no decision, 
but this is only because it is overawed by Penelope’s insolent 
suitors. That the comrades of Odysseus overrule his desires 
‘to leave Ismarus promptly (« 44), and not to land on the 
island of the Sun (u 294), has been cited to prove the 
independence of the assembly, but these seem rather excep- 
tional cases of mutinous disobedience, although in form the 
second instance is one of public discussion and decision. 
Whether the king had a formal right of veto, cannot be 
‘made out with certainty. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, we may be sure that nothing could be carried 
out without his approval, for if the assembly were supreme, 
he would be no longer king. An instance of such a veto 
would be the refusal of Agamemnon to grant the request 
of the old priest Chryses for the return of his daughter, 
to which the people assented (A 22). The fact that the 
speaker in addressing the assembly of the people directs his 
words to the “leaders and counsellors of the people” (1 17, 
@ 26), does not imply the insignificance of the masses, any 
‘more than the modern custom of addressing one’s remarks 


to the chairman of the meeting, though these are intended |. 
: H 
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primarily to influence the votes of the assemblage, rather 
than the mind of the chairman, who has no’vote. Odysseus 
in the gathering of the Phaeacians appears as a suppliant 
“of the king and all the people” (@ 157), just as the old 
priest Chryses beseeches “all the Achaeans, but especially 
the sons of Atreus, the two leaders of the people” (A 15). 
Idaeus is sent to lay the Trojan proposition for peace 
before “the; sons of Atreus,” but he presents it to the 
whole people (H 385). 

The distinction between the nobles! and the common 
people (djuo0s, B 198) is sometimes manifest. Odysseus, 
when he desired to recall the Achaeans to their assembly 
(B 188 ff.), checked the princes by courteous words, “but 
whatever man of the people he saw, and found him shouting, 
him he struck with his staff and upbraided him with words.” 
Again, however, Pulydamas, a man of standing and even 
better in counsel than Hector, is “one of the people” (djmov 
édvra, M 213). To pass from the masses to the company 
of chieftains was possible for a man of physical force and 
the qualities of a leader, as is shown by the story of the 
disguised Odysseus (€ 199 ff.): the son of a Cretan slave 
woman led nine expeditions before the Trojan War, and in 

this war he was a peer of the king Idomeneus. 
Poe os The distinction gained by a brave and mighty 
OL aguer: man might be a kind of patent of nobility 

which could be inherited by his children? Thus. 
Bellerophon’s descendants ruled after him in Lycia (Z 196 fs 
that he was son of a Corinthian king, was of little consequence: 
to him in securing and transmitting this throne, compared 
with his personal prowess; he was an exile, and the result 
would have been the same if he had been the son of an 


ldporo, I 2503 dpiories, WY 236; yépovres, ZY 448; Bovrnddpn, Q 651 5 
Onuoyéepovres, I’ 149; Sikaomddor, r 186. 

?Fanta holds that the noble like the king had a domain, a réuevos, as the gift 
of the people. This view is based chiefly on Odysseus’s prayer for the Phaeacian 
princes, that they might live long and happily, and that each on his death might 
bequeath to his children his possessions in his hall, and the gift (yépas, 9» 150): 
which the people bestowed. That the people might bestow a domain from common 
land in return for eminent public service, is clear from I 578 
had what deserves the name of domain, in addition to hi 
improbable. See Chapter VIII. 


3 that every noble 
$ private fields, is. 
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ordinary man. The Lycian king was convinced that Bellero- 
phon was of divine lineage by his success in battling with 
the Chimaera, the Solymi, and the Amazons (Z 191), rather 
than by any certified accounts of his ancestry. The word 
hero (ijpws) in general means simply soldier, brave warrior, 
or brave man—not demi-god as in later Greek, nor is it 
used in the modern sense;! it was not restricted to the 
chieftains. How the nobles were designated is not clear— 
perhaps only by the invitation proceeding from the king to 
the feasts. They had no patents of nobility. 
The place of assembly in the Achaean camp before Troy 
was by the tent of Odysseus, at the middle of the line 
(9 223, A 807), though once the Achaeans 
gather by the ship of Agamemnon (H 383). ene 
Near or in the agora was the chief altar of sy 
Zeus. In Troy the people gathered before Priam’s palace 
(B 788, H 345, G& @ 503). Ithaca (6 7), Scheria (» 44), and 
even Laestrygonia (k 114), as well as Ilium (@ 503), had 
agoras, but the situation of these in each town is not 
determined. The members of the assembly were seated 
(B 99; GF ZX 246), as was the Athenian custom in later 
times, and also the wont among the ancient Germans. 
Wooden seats can hardly have been provided in the Achaean 
camp for the immense number of men assumed by the 
Catalogue of Ships, and most must have sat directly upon 
the ground. But just as the accounts of battles show that 
the poet had before his mind conflicts of small bodies of 
men, so in the accounts of the assemblies for deliberation 
the poet clearly was thinking of hundreds, and not tens of 
thousands of men. Thus at the close of the second day 
of battle, Agamemnon bids the heralds to summon_ each 
man severally to an assembly, and not to cry aloud (Boar, 
I 12),—wishing apparently not to attract the attention of 
the enemy who are bivouacking not far away. Manifestly 
such a secret summons would be both unnecessary and 
impossible in a great army,—unnecessary since the enemy 


1In parts of the Odyssey it has been thought to have an honorific sense, as in 
yépovra Aa€prnv Hpwa, a 188 f., ‘the old warrior Laértes,” or in dA\w elms 
hpdwv, @ 242, but this may be only “‘tell one of the older warriors.” Cf. also 


fpws Aiyimrios, B 153 ipws ‘AniOépons, B 157- 
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could not be near enough to hear, and impossible because 
of the great numbers. And when all, even the stewards 
and the steersmen, come to witness the reconciliation of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, the company would be too great 
to hear and see what was said and done, if nearly 1,200 
ships had come to Troy. 

The assemblies were summoned by the heralds, generally 
at the command of the king (B 50, I 10, gc B 6),—but, 

as has been seen, not the king but Achilles called 
ete the assembly in the time of the plague (A 54). 

‘No. stated days are appointed for the meetings. 
The heralds also maintain order (B 97, 2 503). The king, 
as we should expect, has a special seat (8 14), which the 
elders of Ithaca yield to Telemachus when he appears in 
his father’s absence, to address the people. The time for 
meeting, as in Athens, is early in the morning (B 48 f, 
By Swi 0.7 £). -The gods, too, gather fat. dawn {O¥-2) 
Only three assemblies are reported as held at evening,—one, 
of the Trojans, after the first day of battle, when the’ 
Achaeans have shown unexpected strength (H 345); another, 
of the Greeks (I 11), after the second day of battle, when 
Agamemnon believed further conflict useless; and a third 
(y 137), after the capture of Troy, when Nestor notes that the 
hour was unfitting—the Achaeans were heavy with the wine 
drunk in their joy. In the assembly, the speaker rose and 
received from the herald a staff (oxjmrpoy, 8 37), which gave 
‘him a quasi-official character, indicating that he had the right 
to speak, or in modern parlance, that he “had the floor,”’— 
the authority of the people was his. In his quarrel with 
Agamemnon, Achilles casts this staff upon the ground at the 
close of a speech, thus declaring that he has nothing more 
to say (A 245). Similarly, when he has ended laying his 
grievances before the Ithacan people, Telemachus throws the 
staff upon the ground and bursts into tears (8 80). 

An epithet of the assembly is “ which brings glory to men” 
(kvdiaverpa, A 490), and again it is the assembly “where men 
Didauccon of a distinguished ” (apumperées terBovot, I 441). 
ane en look upon the skilled orator as a god (60 

173). The voice of Nestor “flows sweeter than 
honey from his tongue” (A 249), and he is known as the 
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clear-toned orator of the Pylians (ayopymy, A. 293); the 
elders of Troy were skilled orators (a@yopyrat, I 150); words 
fell like snowflakes from the lips of Odysseus (I 222) The 
perfect man was ready to lead “both in battle and in the 
council,” “in war and in peace.” 

From the meeting of the assembly no man seems to be 
excluded. Even the stewards and helmsmen attend that in 
which Agamemnon and Achilles are reconciled (T 43), but 
these stewards are mentioned nowhere else; and if beggars 
found a place in the hospitable palace hall (¢ 2) they were nct 
likely to be excluded from the place of assembly, where 
strangers also might go and be (p 72), though they might not 
be allowed a part in the discussion, since they had no stake 
in the action. An old formula, “Come hither, all ye people,” 
appears in Plutarch (Theseus, 25), as an invitation to the 
assembly. 

Heralds, as has been stated, were the only official attendants 
of the king, and the only officers of government. As 
*messengers both of Zeus and of men (A 334), 
their persons seem inviolable, and they served as ine 

” . ? ficers of 
a “flag of truce,’—which was unknown, like all Gooerament. 
other banners and standards. The Trojan herald 
Idaeus was sent to the Achaean camp (H 372) with the 
proposition for peace and (failing that) for a truce, that the 
dead might be buried. The same herald attends king Priam 
when he goes to the tent of Achilles to ransom the body of 
his son Hector, and is called the “summoner” of the king 
(cadjtrop, Q 577), and “crier of the city” (acruBowrns, Q 701, 
town-crier), On another day he fetches the bowl and golden 
cups for the libation, and calls Priam to descend to the 
plain to make a truce for the single combat of Paris and 
- Menelaus (I 248 ff.). At the close of the same day, he joins 
with Agamemnon’s herald Talthybius in stopping the single 
“combat of Hector and Ajax, when night has come on (H 
274 ff.). Odysseus sends a herald with the two scouts who 
go to investigate the land of the Lotus Eaters (@ go), and with 
those who are dispatched to the city of the Laestrygonians 
(« 102). Agamemnon sends his heralds Talthybius and 
_Eurybates to the tent of Achilles with the demand for the 
a Briseis (A 320), and sends Talthybius from the field 
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of battle to the camp, for a lamb for sacrifice, before the single 
combat of Menelaus and Paris (I’ 118). When Menelaus is 
wounded by the treacherous arrow of Pandarus, Talthybius is 
sent by his king to fetch the surgeon Machaon (A 192); and 
when Agamemnon and Achilles are reconciled, Talthybius 
prepares the boar for the solemn sacrifice (T 196), and at 
the close of this service he hurls the body of the victim into 
the sea (T 267). Before the sacrifice which accompanies the 
truce of the first day of battle, heralds pour water on the 
hands of the princes ([ 270). In the only stated religious 
festival of which the Homeric poems tell us, on Ithaca, 
“heralds lead through the city the sacred hecatomb of the 
gods” (v 276). 

Heralds call the Achaeans before Troy to the place of 
assembly (B 50), summon quietly the warriors to a council 
(I 11), convoke the assembly on Ithaca at the 
command of Telemachus (6 6), and convey from 
the army to the Trojan city Hector’s command 
that the old men and boys shall stand guard during the- 
absence of the soldiery (0 517). Athena assumes the guise 
of a herald to urge the Phaeacians to go to the assembly 
at which Odysseus is introduced (@ 8). Seven heralds, as 
sergeants-at-arms, strive to bring to order the assembly of 
Achaean soldiers (B 97), and on the Shield of Achilles is 
depicted a court-scene in which heralds are maintaining 
decorum (2 503). The speakers in the court-scene hold 
heralds’ staves (2 505); as Telemachus rises to address the 
Ithacan assembly, the herald Peisenor puts a staff (cxjaTpor, 
8 37) into his hand; and: when Menelaus rises to claim a 
certain prize in the horse-race, a herald places a staff in his 
hand and commands the people to be silent (¥ 566). When 
the Achaean chieftains cast lots to determine who shall fight 
with Hector in single combat, Nestor shakes the helmet which 
contains the lots, but a herald bears the successful lot through © 
the throng, seeking the owner (H 183). The heralds, then, 
deserve the name which Penelope gives them, of “ public 
servants” (dyutoepyol, T 135). 

The herald did for the king what ordinary trusted servants 
did for ordinary men. Agamemnon’s prize in the games is 
taken to his quarters by a herald (¥ 897), and in his tent the 


Heralds in 
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heralds are bidden to place the tripod over the fire and make 
teady the bath (Y 39). So in a scene on the Shield of 
Achilles, a herald prepares the king’s dinner Wend 
{2 559). In the palace of the Phaeacian king, Personal 
the herald Pontonoiis is ordered to mix and dis. 4“endants of 
tribute the wine (7 179). This he does again on the King. 
the departure of Odysseus (v 53), and then conducts the Ithacan 
of many wanderings to the ship which is to bear him to his 
home (v 65). He also cares for the blind bard Demodocus 
at the feast (@ 65). He or another herald leads Demodocus 
to the place of games, conducts him back to the palace, 
and bears to him Odysseus’s present of a choice portion 
of meat (0 106, 471, 477). The poet calls Agamemnon’s 
heralds his “ready attendants” (orpijpw Oeparovte, A 321). 
At the home of Odysseus, the heralds mix the wine and 
water (a 109, o 423), bring it to the guests (a 143), and 
pour water on the hands of the suitors (a 146=¥ 338). 
Menelaus’s herald conducts the guests to their sleeping- 
place (6 301). Each prince seems to have had his own 
herald. Anchises had a herald Periphas (P 323). Eury- 
bates, the Ithacan herald who cares for the cloak cast off 
by Odysseus as he set out to stop the impetuous Achaeans 
from their thoughtless impulse to return to Hellas (B 184), 
and who serves as his personal attendant, is described by 
the disguised Odysseus as having a dark complexion, thick 
curly hair, and round shoulders, and as being rather older 
than his master. Odysseus valued him more highly than 
any other of his companions (rt 246). He and Odius 
accompany Odysseus and Ajax on their embassy to the 
offended Achilles, to beg him to return to the battle 
(I 170). Each Phaeacian prince sends a herald to his 
home to fetch a gift for the guest, Odysseus (8 399), and 
heralds bring presents for the suitors to bestow on Penelope 
(¢ 291). The young Ithacans who accompany Telemachus 
to Pylus, dispatch a herald to notify his mother of his 
return (7 328). Medon acts as herald for Penelope's suitors, 
though he is in sympathy with Odysseus’s household, and 
his life is spared when the suitors are slain (x 356). 

The Trojan Dolon, whose name is given to the tenth book of 
the /ad (“Doloneia”), is the son of a herald, “rich in gold and 
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rich in bronze” (K 315), and he is present at the council 
of chieftains. This indicates that the service of a herald was | 
not despised or unprofitable. Heralds very rarely 
appear on the field of battle, but the Athenian 
Menestheus being hard pressed in the fight, having 
no aid or adjutant, sends a herald Thodtes to fetch Ajax 
(M 342). The proper names given to heralds seem to have 
nothing to do with their occupation,—as Idaeus, Talthybius, 
Eurybates, and Medon,—and nothing indicates that the service 
was hereditary, although in later times the Spartan heralds 
counted themselves to be the descendants of Talthybius 
(Herodotus, vii. 134). 

In relation to other peoples, the men of Homer's day were 
not so barbarous as to consider all strangers enemies, although 
they made no formal treaties. The poet’s good 
words for the Abii and the Ethiopians, “ most just 
of men” and “blameless” (N 6, A 423), indicate 
-that he had no prejudice against foreigners. The distinction 
between “Greeks and barbarians” is not yet known, and the 
poet did not think of the Trojan War as a stage in the great 
conflict between Europe and Asia (Herodotus, i. 3). The 
Achaeans had no common festivals, like those at Olympia 
and Delphi in later times, and the poet lays no stress on 
the tie of a common language,—hardly seeming conscious of 
any linguistic differences. Nor does he indicate differences of 
religion in other lands: the Cyclopes indeed care nothing for 
Zeus and the other gods (« 275), but this only testifies to their 
savage nature,—Polyphemus himself is the son of Poseidon 
and when in trouble prays to him (« 528). “Strangers and 
suppliants” (¢ 270) are under the special care of Zeus. The 
inhabitants of an island city attacked suddenly by an enemy, 
light beacon fires at night in the hope that their neighbors 
may come with ships to their defence (5 212). The same 
principle of self-interest which prompts one neighbor to aid 
another against a thief or a robber, would incline one hamlet 
to come to the succor of another in distress. Furthermore, 
the impulse of unselfish generosity and hospitality seems to 
have been quite as vigorous in Homer’s time as now: for 
instance, Menelaus received many gifts in Egypt and Phoenicia 
(0 128 ff, 617), Odysseus received many presents and a convoy 
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to his home from the Phaeacians (v ro ff.), and the Mycenaeans 
were disposed to aid Polyneices to recover Thebes, although 
as a people they had only the slightest interest in his success 
(A 376). A truce is made between the Achaeans and the 
Trojans after a hard day’s fight, for the burial of the dead 
(H 375, 408). The making of a truce or armistice, and of 
an agreement by which a single combat shall determine the 
issue of the war, is described in detail in T 250 ff, and the 
indignation of the Achaeans at the breach of the truce is 
great (A 157); that the Trojans also regarded this breach as 
a crime, is manifest (H 351). Menelaus and Odysseus went 
to Troy as embassadors, before the beginning of hostilities, 
to demand the return of Helen, and probably to declare war 
in case of a refusal ([ 205, A 139). Diomed’s father, Tydeus, 
was sent as an embassador from Argos to seven-gated Thebes, 
before the expedition of the military forces against that city 
(A 384, E 803, K 286). Odysseus, when a youth, was sent 
as an envoy extraordinary to Messenia, to enter a protest 
against an act of men of that country, who had landed at 
Ithaca and carried away three hundred sheep and their 
shepherds (p 20): the whole Messenian people were in a 
sense held responsible for the wrong. On the other hand, 
the father of Antinoiis, one of the suitors of Penelope, had 
joined Taphian pirates and plundered the Thesprotians who 
were on good terms with the Ithacans (a@pQmuoi, 7 427), and 
Odysseus had difficulty in appeasing the Thesprotians. Priam 
once went to Thrace on an embassy, but the poet does not tell 
his errand (é£eciyy eAOovti, OQ 235); that it was one of peace, is 
indicated by the present of a beautiful cup then given to him. 
Menelaus asks Telemachus what has brought him to Sparta,— 
affairs of the people or his own (0 314),—and Nestor’s similar 
question (kara apiéw .. . ota Te AmoThHpes, y 72) does not 
mean, “ Are you a pirate or a trader,” but asks merely whether 
he comes on an errand (cf mpiés, y 82). A herald, as has 
been seen in detail, might serve as messenger between two 
armies at war (H 372), or attend envoys on a peaceful 
commission (as « 102, I 170). . 

An extraordinary instance of clemency to a foreigner is 
related by the disguised Odysseus, who represents himself as 
a Cretan who had led a marauding party to Egypt: they had 
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killed the men, devastated the fields, and carried away the 
women and children, but then a stronger body of Egyptians 
appeared who killed or enslaved most of the 
marauding party,—but this Cretan leader besought 
the king for mercy, and not only his life but his 
liberty was spared (€ 278). That an exile sometimes attained 
high position in another country, has been seen in the cases 
of Tydeus and Bellerophon, who became kings of Argos and 
of Lycia. A foreigner had no rights, however, except as 
under the protection of Zeus, and Achilles complains that 
Agamemnon has treated him as an immigrant without rights 
(ariuntov petavactyy, I 648, IL 59). When the suitors jeer 
at the disguised Odysseus and rebuke Eumaeus for bringing 
him to the town, the swine-herd replies that he has not sought 
the stranger, and asks, “Who would call one from another 
land, except those who are workers for the people (dyucoepyol, 
p 383), a seer or a healer of ills, or a worker in wood, or an 
inspired bard?” Craftsmen, then, were likely to find a welcome 
in another tribe, and might receive special inducements to 
establish their homes there, just as in the newer American 
settlements inducements were offered to physicians, teachers, 
or handicraftsmen to join the settlement, and many cities are 
ready to give special privileges to manufacturing establishments 
in order to encourage these industries within their borders. 
The Achaeans dwelt together in villages and small towns, 
like the European villages of the last century, and the Utah 
Village hamlets of even more recent times, rather than 
ie scattered over the country as in an ordinary new 
American settlement ; they lived together not only 
for mutual comfort but also for protection against marauders 
and possibly wild beasts. Only herdsmen like Eumaeus 
(vy 408) and Melanthius (9 223), and a few who, like old 
Laértes, had a large establishment of their own (a 190, 205) 
lived away from the town. The pastures were often on 
the mountain slopes, where the land was not suitable for 
cultivation. That a man takes his wife and daughter to 
see his herds (A 476) of course implies that these were 
kept at a distance from the dwelling. In the chapter on 
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Ridgeway interprets this as ‘‘one whose life has no riu»,—is worth no blood- 
gelt.” 
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property, the suggestion is made that each citizen had a 
town-lot and a farm-lot, in addition to the right of pasturage 
on the common lands of the district. What proportion the 
common lands bore to the land held in severalty, the poet 
does not tell, nor give any grounds for an inference! The 
poet has no special word for village (Attic céuy). 

The terms asty (aoctv) and folis (rds) have no clear 
distinction in ordinary usage,? but are not absolutely synony- 
mous.2 aotv is used of a small number of 
towns,—of Ilium (I 116), Ithaca (0 308), and 
the city of the Phaeacians (€ 296). 0A is used far more 
freely. Crete alone has ninety or a hundred cities (évvjKovra 
ToANES, T 174, ExaTOuTOAW, B 649),-and about three hundred 
cities in all are said to be named in the poems. Aeolus, 
the master of the winds, has a zodvg (« 13), but apparently 
he and his family are the only inhabitants. This would 
be an example of an early type. Tiryns, to judge from 
the ruins, seems to have been a stronghold about which 
many vassals dwelt who tilled the fertile plains. About 
Mycenae, too, lived far more people than found room within 
the wall of the acropolis. But often the chateau of the 
master was not so much of a stronghold as were Tiryns and 
Mycenae. The epithets Zzgh, lofty, wind-swept, applied to 
ten towns, imply that a strong position on a height was 
chosen, as we should expect in view of the danger of hostile 
invasion. Athens, Ilium, and Mycenae are dvoad-streeted 


Cities. 


1 According to Mangold’s reasonable view, Sjmos originally referred to the divided 
land, and dypéds to common lands or pasture. But Laértes lived ém’ dypoi (a 190), 
and the Egyptian dypss was inhabited (£ 263). When Telemachus goes to Pylus, 
Penelope’s suitors, who know nothing of his voyage but have noticed his absence, 
suppose him to be in the fields (dypa@v, 5 640), with the flocks or the swine-herd, 
doru is a dwelling-place, cf. éoria (Vesta) hearth. mods seems to be in its origin 
fortified place, citadel, nearly equivalent to acropolzs. mohirns is not used by Homer 
in a technical sense for cétizen, as contrasted with one who had no civil rights, 
but is simply a dweller in the city. 

2Cf FrOov | domdcwor mport dorv, mods 3 EumdnTOo adévrwv, B 607; evxwAH Kara 
dorv... mwacl 7 dveap... Kara mrddw, X 433. 


3 Cf brmws xe modkw Kal dorv cawoys, P 144. 


4°T\1os almewh, N 773; Ujdacov aimewjv, Z 35; Ijdacov almjeccav, ® 87; Ilvdou 
aim) rrodeOpor, y 485 (of k 81); jwenbecoay *Evlorny, B 606 3 “INvoy jveuderoar, 


T 305; dymdovs ’EpvOivous, B 855. ; 
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(edpuayuia, n 80, B 12,4 52). ium is high-towered (inbizrud or, 
IL 698,—applied to Hypoplacian Thebes in Z 416) and well- 
towered (evrupyov, H 71). Ilium, Tiryns, and Gortyna have 
notable walls. The epithet spacious (evpixopos) is applied 
to six towns and to Hellas. Scheria is surrounded by a 
wall (€ 9), though this is not specially needed since the city 
is far removed from neighbors. Perhaps this indicates a 
custom of fortifying cities, but Sparta and other towns have 
no walls, at least no wall or gate is mentioned as passed by 
Telemachus (0 2) on his visit to Sparta, as he approaches 
the palace. 
The palace seems to have been the personal property of 
the king (a 397), and no court-house, senate-house, “ city-hall,” 
or jail existed. The courts and public meetings 
Public ; 5 : 
Rue re held in the open air, as they were in later 
times also. In addition to the temples in a few 
towns, the only public building seems to have been the /esché, 
or Jlottering place, to which allusion is made but once: 
Melantho, Penelope’s wanton maid, would send the disguised 
Odysseus away from the palace to sleep in the smithy or 
the lesché? 
As a geographical term, demus*® was applied to the land 


possessed by a community, and connected with a town, and 
thus meant country.* 


Tadd Tpolny éuretxeov, A 129 ; TipuvOd Te recxideccar, B 559; Topruva re rerxideroar, 
B 646. 


2éoxnv, o 329. In Hesiod too (Works and Days, 493), the smithy and the 
lesché are the ordinary lounging places in cold weather.—The reader may remember 
that in later times the most noted Aécya were at Delphi and Cnidus (both 


adorned with paintings by Polygnotus), and at Sparta, where the elders spent 
much of their time (Plutarch, Lycurgus, 25). 


3 Sfjuos, B 828, I’ 201, a 103, E 710, Z 158, 225, II 437. 


_ +The Homeric meaning is preserved in the Attic terms emdnued, ane in the country, 
and dmodnpla, going abroad, departure. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WOMEN AND THE FAMILY, EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


EIGHT types of women are clearly drawn by Homer, 
though for some he has used but few lines, and Eight Types 
no one of these is repeated: Helen, Andromache, of Homeric 
Penelope, Hecuba,’ Arété, Nausicaa, Clytaemestra, “é?. 
and Euryclea. 

Fair Helen of Troy,—often called Argive Helen (Z 323) 
from her early home,—is beautiful, fascinating, with great 
tact but little conscience, the quick-witted mistress _ . 
of her household and yet easily influenced. She aap ci 
is not greatly troubled in soul by the fact that : 
she is the cause of the war, but she applies to herself 
such harsh epithets (dogfaced woman, xvvoridos, I 180; 
dog, xvvos, Z 356), and so wishes that she had died before 
causing all this trouble (I' 173), that in general no one else 
has the heart to reproach her, though Achilles, addressing 
the dead Patroclus, calls her horrible (puyedargs, T 325). 
When she goes to the great tower by the Scaean gate, on 
the first day of battle, for a view of the conflict on the 
plain, Priam calls her: “Come hither, dear child, and _ sit 
by me that thou mayst see thy former husband, thy 
kinsmen, and thy friends. Thou art not to blame in my 
sight; the gods are to blame, who brought upon me the 
tearful war of the Achaeans” (I’ 162). Similarly Hector, 
though he curses his brother Paris for bringing Helen to 

Neary would require here the Greek form Aecabé, since Heracles is used 
for Hercules, Asclepius for Aesculapius, etc. But no rule for the modernizing 
of ancient names is paetactory to all. 
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Troy,—wishing that he had never been born ([ 40), and 
even praying for his death (Z 281),—yet has no word of 
reproach for Helen herself. When Hector’s body is ransomed 
and brought back to the city, Helen says that in the 
twenty years of her life in Troy she never heard a harsh 
or reproachful word from him; but that “whenever any other 
reproached her,—one of his brothers or sisters, or brothers’ 
-wives, or his mother; for his father, as a father, was always 
kind,’—he checked them by his kind spirit and kind 
words (Q 765). Menelaus, too, has no rebuke for Helen, 
but welcomes her back to his home, with no reproaches, 
and accepts the view which Helen herself presents when 
she says that Aphrodite inspired in her blind infatuation, 
“when she led her to Troy, away from her fatherland, 
leaving her daughter, her home, and her husband, who was 
inferior to no one either in mind or in beauty” (0 261). 
Helen presents a similar view to Hector when she says 
that Zeus put an evil fate upon her and Paris, that they 
should be the subject of song for men of coming time 
(Z 357). 

The poet gives no description of Helen’s beauty. Nor 
indeed does he mention the stature, complexion, color of 
No Details of hair or eyes, or weight, of any of his chief female 
Beauty. characters, except as he implies that Nausicaa is 

tall and slender (¢ 151), by a comparison with 
Artemis and a young palm tree. That tall stature was 
necessary to beauty in Homer's day as well as in Aristotle’s, 
is indicated by Odysseus’s words to Calypso when she 
wonders that he longs to return to Ithaca and Penelope 
though the goddess offers him a life of undying ease, and 
she counts herself not inferior to Penelope in stature and 
form (¢€ 209). Not once in all the poems is the age of 
man or woman given in terms of years: Nestor is old, but 
Homer does not care how old; Nausicaa is young, but 
he does not tell us how young. Helen and Penelope are 
ageless in their beauty, as truly as the gods themselves. 
Lessing observed that no more satisfactory evidence of 
Helen’s beauty could be given than the words of the aged 
counsellors of Troy, as she approached the Scaean gate: 
“It is no matter of blame that for such a woman the 
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Trojans and well-greaved Achaeans suffer long; mightily is. 
she like the immortal goddesses in countenance. But yet, 
such though she is, let her go in the ships and not remain 
as a bane to us and our children after us” (I. 156). 

When Hector goes to the house of Paris to summon 
him to return to the field of battle, he finds him sitting 
with Helen in her room, and the maids busy with their 
work of weaving and spinning (Z 321). On learning of 
the arrival of guests at the palace of Menelaus (0 121), 
Helen, “like to Artemis,’ comes to the great hall “from her 
fragrant, high-roofed chamber.” One attendant sets for her 
an easy-chair, over which another throws a rug, while a 
third brings her basket of wool, for she continues her 
spinning, as modern ladies do their fancy-work, in the even- 
ing. Menelaus had refrained from inquiring the names and 
errand of his guests, until they had finished dinner, but 
he had been puzzled by their reception of his remarks 
about the herces of the Trojan War, and particularly about 
Odysseus. But Helen, immediately on entering the hall, 
says, “ Why, this must be Telemachus.” She has never seen 
a son resemble his father so strongly as this young guest 
resembles Odysseus (0 141). Then Menelaus says that now 
he, too, sees the resemblance. A little later, Helen tells of 
Odysseus’s exploit in entering Troy in disguise, and Mene- 
laus chimes in, “Yes, wife, all this is very true” (0 266). 
Just as Telemachus is leaving Sparta, an eagle carries away a 
goose from the courtyard, and he turns to Menelaus and asks 
for whom this omen is sent; Menelaus is still pondering 
when the quick-witted Helen gives the right answer (0 172). 

Helen’s tact is shown by her courteous reference to 
Menelaus in connexion with her going to Troy, already 
quoted (0 261): “she must have been infatuated, or she 
would not have left such a husband.” She is charming, too, 
when she gives to the young Telemachus on his departure 
a’ robe which her own hands have wrought, for him to 
give to his bride on his marriage (0 126). She never is 
made to utter a harsh or cutting word, except indeed to 
Paris on his shrinking from the battle (LD 428 2.350): 

Andromache is the young mother of an infant son, and 
the wife of the bravest of the sons of King Priam of Troy. 
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Her father was king of the neighboring Thebes, but he 
and his six sons have been killed by Achilles. Her mother 
, was taken captive by Achilles, but was ran- 
somed and died peacefully in her father’s home. 
Hector and the little Astyanax are Andromache’s all 
(Z 429). Hector is the chief of the Trojan leaders, and 
she shares his cares and anxieties. Interested in all that is 
his, she often even feeds his horses on his return from the 
field of battle (0 187). On the first day of battle, with her 
infant son and the nurse she has gone to the Scaean 
_ Gate of the city in the hope of learning tidings of the 
conflict and her husband; there she learns that he has 
come to the city, with a message for Queen Hecuba, and 
she hurries to meet him just after he has sought her in 
vain at their home, and is hastening to the field of war, 
Hector smiles, looking upon his child in silence, but Andro- 
mache, shedding tears, stands by him, clasps his hand, 
and says, “My dear husband, this courage of thine will be 
thy death, nor dost thou pity thine infant son and me, 
hapless woman.” She then reminds him that he is to her 
not only husband but also father and brother, and urges 
him to take his stand within the city and from the wall to 
direct its defense. He replies that he remembers all this, 
but he cannot remain away from the battle. He knows 
-that the time will come when Ilium shall perish, and he 
grieves not so much for Hecuba herself, nor Priam, nor his 
brothers, as at the thought of the lot that is to befall her— 
to weave at the bidding of another, or to fetch water from 
the springs of Argos or Thessaly. He caresses her and bids 
her grieve not too much for him; he cannot escape death 
if the gods have willed it, nor will he be slain unless this is 
fated (Z 486). He reminds her, too, that “war.is the care 
of men,” and she departs to her home, often turning about 
(értporadiCoudrn, Z 496) for a last look at her Sucbanal 
Andromache appears twice again in the poems. At 
the close of the last day of battle, she is weaving in 
her hall a double purple cloak, interweaving bright flowers, 
and bids the maids place the tripod over the fire that the 
warm bath may be ready for Hector on his return from 
the battle, when she hears the shrieks which betoken that 


Andromache. 
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some calamity has befallen the Trojans. Her heart fears 
the truth, and she hastens to the Tower only in time to 
see Hector’s body dragged to the Achaean camp behind 
the chariot of Achilles. She faints, and on her recovery 
bewails the fate of her son, left without a father (X 440 ff.). 
And at the close of the /éad/ holding Hector’s head in 
her arms, she bewails him, herself, and their son,—and the 
city, too; for this “will be sacked, since thou hast fallen, its 
guardian, who didst save the city itself, and the faithful 
wives and young children” (Q 728). The mutual affection 
and confidence of Hector and Andromache is ideal. 
Penelope of Ithaca has long been recognized as the type 
of a faithful wife. For twenty years no tidings have been 
received from her husband Odysseus. The other 
Achaeans have returned, or at least are accounted 
for. She is in the midst of troubles——anxious for her son and 
his: future, urged to marry by a large number of importunate 
suitors, and seeing the estate of her husband wasted,—but she 
yet clings to the hope of Odysseus’s return. On his arrival 
she requires full evidence of his identity ; the change in him 
has been great, and she has feared the deceit of men 
(lb 216); but on recognizing him the tears of joy fall freely. 
“ The gods had grudged their happiness, that they two should 
remain together, to enjoy their youth and come to the 
threshold of old age” () 211). During Odysseus’s absence, 
Penelope is the undisputed mistress of his house, being under 
no guardian, and she does not allow her son Telemachus 
to give directions to the women. The swine-herd Eumaeus 
delights greatly in going to the palace “to talk with her, 
to have something to eat and to drink, and to bring some 
gift back to the field” (0 376). She is honored for her good 
judgment ; she is wiser even than the famous women of 
earlier times (6 117); and she is sought in marriage not 
simply because she would bring the kingdom as dowry (and 
this of itself would show her importance), but also because of 
her beauty (o 245)! Her ingenuity is manifested in the 


Penelope. 


1 Another instance of the kingdom’s going with the late king’s widow is that of 
Epicasta (the Iocasta of Sophocles), whom Oedipus wedded when he received the 
kingdom of Thebes (A 271). The Homeric poet only alludes to the story, but clearly 


agrees in this with Sophocles. 
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familiar device of her web,—she would not marry until she 
had completed a fitting death-robe for her husband’s~ aged 
father Laértes (8 97); and she unravelled by night all that 
she had woven by day, Thus she postponed. the importunity 
of her suitors for three years, before-her device was discovered. 
On the first day of the action of the Odyssey, she hears from 
her upper room the lay of the bard, as he sings to her suitors 
at their feast, of the sad return of the Achaeans from Troy, 
and she descends to the great hall to bid the minstrel choose 
some other subject of song (a 328). <A second time, at the 
suggestion of Athena, she appears to her suitors (¢ 158 ff.), 
rebuking them for their insolence and reminding them of 
the proper manner of conducting a suit for marriage. The 
suitors acknowledge the justice of her reproach. Each is 
filled with fresh eagerness to win her hand, and sends to 
his home for gifts to bestow on her. Finally, on the next 
day, again on the suggestion of Athena, she appears to the 
suitors, and promises to wed him who most easily shall 
string the old bow of Odysseus, and shoot an arrow through 
a mark which her husband used to set up (f 1 ff.). When 
Telemachus sails away to Pylus, he takes care that his 
mother may not learn of his absence, but may suppose him 
to be somewhere on the farm, that she may not waste away 
in anxiety for him (6 373). 

In Hecuba we see the aged mother of nineteen sons,— 
Priam’s “mobled queen,’—mourning for. Hector, “far the 
Pruhy dearest to her heart of all her children.” On 

the first day of battle, Hector comes from the 
battlefield and bids her assemble the Trojan matrons, and 
make prayers and vows to Athena. She bids him wait until 
she shall bring a cup of wine that he may pour a libation 
to Zeus, and may himself be cheered by drinking,—but he 
declines; he may not raise to Zeus hands bespattered with 
blood and gore, and he fears that the wine may weaken rather 
than strengthen him (Z 258). Then Hecuba sends for the 
matrons, and herself chooses the most beautiful robe in her store 
to “lay on the knees of Athena.” She appears next at the 
close of the last day of battle, on the tower by the Scaean 
Gate, watching the Trojans driven by Achilles within the city 
walls, And when Hector alone remains outside the gate, to 
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withstand Achilles, and Priam in vain has begged him to 
retreat for safety, old Hecuba bares her breast and bids him 
remember her care, and pity the breast which she had held to 
his lips in his infancy (X 80). When Hector is slain, Andro- 
mache in her hall “hears the voice of her husband’s honored 
mother,” and knows that “some ill is near to the children 
of Priam” (X 451). Hecuba asks why she should live now 
that Hector has fallen,—he who was her boast both night and 
day, and a strong defense to the Trojans, who looked upon 
him as a divinity (X 431). On Priam’s receiving a message 
from Zeus, bidding him go to the Achaean camp and ransom 
Hector’s body, he asks Hecuba’s advice. With all her love 
for her son, she now thinks only of Priam’s danger, and 
endeavors to dissuade him: “How dost thou desire to go 
alone to the ships of the Achaeans, before the eyes of a man 
who has slain for thee many and noble sons? Thy heart 
is of iron... . Now let us weep in our halls, apart from 
Hector. To him mighty fate spun this lot at his birth— 
that he should sate the dogs, away from his parents, at the 
tent of that mighty man, to whose very heart I should like 
to cling, and devour it” (Q 203). But since Priam is resolved 
to go, she brings him a cup of wine on his departure, that he 
may pour a libation and seek an omen from Zeus (Q 283). 
She and Andromache meet the king returning with the corpse 
of Hector, at the Scaean Gate, and her dirge follows that 
of Andromache,—“ Hector was surely dear in his life to the 
gods who care for him thus in his death” (Q 748). 
Arété, wife of Alcinoiis, king of the Phaeacians, on the ~ 
_ other hand, is a queen in the midst of peace and prosperity. 
She guides her household, and settles disputes of ae. 
her people, even the quarrels of men (7 74),—being 
honored as no other woman in the world is honored by her 
husband. Nausicaa and Athena both give to Odysseus the 
same advice (€ 310, 7 75) to apply for succor to the queen, 
—if her favor is secured, the hero may be sure of his return 
to his home. When Odysseus enters the palace, well on in 
the evening, he passes by the king and makes his appeal 
to Arete as she is sitting with her spinning, by her husband 
and her sons, near the fire, in the midst of the counsellors 
of the Phaeacians. This was her usual place, clearly the 
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place of honor in the hall. She recognizes the clothing worn 
by Odysseus, as the handiwork of her women, and discerns 
that he must have received aid from her daughter Nausicaa, 
but discreetly awaits the departure of her guests before making 
inquiry with regard to this (7 238). At the conclusion of 
Odysseus’s story of the Fair Women whose shades he had 
seen in Hades, Arete is the first to break the silence, claiming 
Odysseus as her special guest, and suggesting that additional 
gifts be bestowed on him (A 338). The oldest counsellor of 
the Phaeacians takes up the proposition, and says that the 
queen’s words are just what might be expected of her. It 
is she, not the king, to whom Odysseus makes his formal 
adieu (v 57), and she sends women to bear to the boat his 
luggage, z.e. the gifts which he had received from the Phaeacians 
(v 66). 

The charming princess Nausicaa, daughter of Arete,—an 
only daughter, with five brothers (€ 62); petted but not 
“spoiled,’—is one of the most attractive characters 
of the poems, and the only young damsel just 
reaching the time of marriage (€ 27, 277) whom Homer 
depicts. In order to prepare the way for the kindly reception 
of Odysseus by the Phaeacians, on the night after he was cast. 
on their shores, Athena visits her in a dream, in the guise of 
one of her girl-companions, and reminds her that the house- 
hold linen should be washed, and that the time of her marriage 
is near, when she should not only be well-clad herself, but 
also furnish raiment to the groomsmen. So in the morning, 
_ Nausicaa goes to her father, whom she addresses as “ Papa 
dear” (rarma ide, € 57), and asks for his wagon and mules 
that she may go to the river with her women and wash the 
clothes,—saying nothing about her own marriage, but calling 
attention to the propriety of his having clean linen as he sits 
in council, and particularly to her brothers’ desire to go to 
the dance with newly washed raiment (€ 60). Her mother 
prepares the luncheon and adds a goatskin bottle of wine, 
and also a golden vase of olive oil: that she may anoint 
herself after the bath in the river, which is assumed as part 
of the day’s program. The maidens make a frolic and sport 
of the washing (épida zpopépovram, C 92), spread the garments 
in the sun, on the clean pebbles, and, while they wait for 
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them to dry, they bathe and take luncheon, and then play 
a game of ball. At last a maid fails to catch the ball which 
the princess has tossed, and it falls into an eddy of the river. 
The maidens shriek, and this rouses the sleeping Odysseus, 
who appears from under a bush. The other maidens flee, but 
Athena gives to Nausicaa courage to remain. She bestows 
on Odysseus raiment and food, and directions for reaching 
the palace and supplicating the queen. Her sense of pro- 
priety and discretion in avoiding notice are shown in her 
care to avoid the remarks of the Phaeacians, by not herself 
conducting the wanderer to the palace (¢ 273); this was an 
unusual case, and her conscience did not reprove her, but she 
knew that her course might be misinterpreted and mis- 
represented. The poet very neatly makes Alcinoiis to be less 
thoughtful for conventionalities than his daughter had been, 
and to say bluntly and hospitably that she should have 
brought the stranger directly to the palace (7 299). On her 
return to her home, her brothers unharness the mules, and 
her old nurse, who now acts as chambermaid for her, kindles 
a fire in her room (the only fire in a chamber mentioned 
by Homer), and prepares her evening meal. She does not 
sit with the king and queen and their guests, in the great 
hall, but on the next day she contrives to stand by the door 
and say farewell to Odysseus, and bid him remember that’ he 
owes his life to her (0 461). 

Clytaemestra, Agamemnon’s queen, has long been recog- 
nized as the Lady Macbeth of the Homeric poems, and the 
typical unfaithful wife. She is the special foil of 
Penelope, but the poet is far from painting her as 
wholly bad: he says expressly that she had a good heart 
(y 266), and that Aegisthus never expected to succeed in 
persuading her to leave the home of her husband Agamemnon 
(y 275). The Homeric story does not represent her either as 
killing Agamemnon or as being killed by her son Orestes. 
Very probably the poet thought of her as committing suicide 
in shame on Orestes’s return. But if she did not herself kill 
Agamemnon, she seems at least to have consented thereto, 
for his ghost in Hades says that Clytaemestra killed Cassandra 
by the side of the dying Agamemnon, and did not have the 
heart to close his mouth and eyes as he died, but departed 
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(A 422) and left him. The contrast between the early and the 
later Clytaemestra is so great that some scholars have thought 
the pictures to be inconsistent, but we need not suppose two 
forms of the story. When she has once yielded to evil, the 
elements of good in her are turned to wickedness. So far as 
Mycenae had any regent in Agamemnon’s absence, the rule 
seems to have been left with her, but with a bard as 
“assessor”; on taking her to his own home, however, Aegisthus 
became the ruler of the land (y 305). 

An eighth example of typical Homeric women may be 
found in the class of servants. Euryclea, “the daughter of 
Ops who was the son of Peisenor,’ was bought 
by Laértes when she was in the prime of her 
youth for the worth of twenty cattle (a 429), and 
had been the nurse of both Odysseus (7 482) and his son 
Telemachus (a 435). She still with a torch attends Telemachus 
to his chamber at night, and smoothes the clothes which he 
doffs, and hangs them on a peg near the bed, and to her alone 
he confides his plan of going to Pylus and Sparta (6 356). 
She holds the key of the storeroom (8 346), and has the 
general direction of the maids of the house (v 148, X¥ 395). 
During the slaughter of the suitors of Penelope she keeps 
the door between the apartments fastened, and restrains the 
women (p 380). On Odysseus’s return, she washes his feet 
and recognizes him, but does not reveal his secret (tT 475). 
When the suitors are slain, she tells Penelope of Odysseus’s 
deed (Wy 5), and is bidden by her to prepare the couch for 
him (/ 177). That the poet names her grandfather, may 
indicate that she was a servant by capture rather than by. 
birth, but she never alludes to any earlier condition of life, 
and is heartily devoted to Penelope and her family. 

From the position of goddesses on Olympus, one may fairly 
draw inferences for the position of women on earth. We note, 
pte ee ae cok ne the chief divinity . 
Olympus. ven Apollo, but a goddess, 

Athena, a favored, almost petted, daughter of Zeus; 
and her temple at Troy is in the care of a priestess who is also 
wife of Antenor, and one of the most honored matrons of 
the city. She may remind us of the warlike maidens, the 
Amazons, who are mentioned twice in the poems (I 189, 


The Nurse 
Euryclea. 
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Z 186),—as attacking the Phrygians in Priam’s early days, 
and as attacked by Bellerophon, sent from Lycia a few years 
earlier. Artemis as a huntress reminds the reader of Atalanta 
in the Calydonian Boar Hunt, and of Cyrene who contended 
alone and unarmed, even with lions (Pindar, Py7h. ix. 26). 
In physical power and in freedom of action these must have 
been the match of Spartan maidens. Hera is made to feel 
her inferiority to Zeus, but she at least speaks her mind to 
him freely, and is to hear from him what may be heard, before 
any other of the divinities. She dreads to offend him, but he, 
too, dislikes to offend her (A 518). The nymphs Circe and 
Calypso live alone on their islands, attended by other nymphs, 
and their situation is so different from that of mortals that no 
inference can be drawn from them, for human conditions, 
except perhaps that the notion of an unmarried woman at the 
head of a household was not entircly strange. Since the 
marriage-state is most clearly indicated as natural for both 
women and men,—for Homer knows of no unwedded man of 
middle life——and a certain obligation rests on every marriage- 
able woman to marry, as is shown in the case of Penelope, we 
may be surprised that Athena and Artemis remain unwedded, 
but for this no explanation is given. 
_ The foregoing survey of the most prominent women and 
goddesses of the Homeric poems shows that the Greek women 
of the. poet’s time were far from being kept in op 
: ° : omen not 

semi-Oriental seclusion. Not only do women flock 7777 
to the Scaean Gate of Troy, to learn news of the 

“war (Z 238), and form a procession to the temple for public 

of worship (Z 296); they also go out of, the, town to see a circus 
rider perform on four horses at once “(O 683), to fetch water 
from the town-spring (« 107), and to wash clothes at the 
public troughs and at the river Xe rss, ¢ 74), and in the 
harvest-field they prepare the porridge for the reapers (2 560). 
On the last. day of battle, Hector says that he and Achilles 
cannot now “chat together, as a young man and a maiden chat 
from a rock or a tree” (X 127). Women, evidently neighbors, 

- come into the middle of the street and use harsh language of 
each other,—“ sayings things true and false” (Y 253). In 
time of extreme danger, when the warriors are without the 
gates, the women stand guard on the battlements of the city, 
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with the old men (= 514). The wife of Antenor, Theano, is 
priestess of Athena (Z 300). The women of Homeric Greece 
clearly were far freer and more influential than their daughters 
and successors of the historical period. That the Athenian 
historian Thucydides names no woman, is a well-known fact. 
Spartan women indeed had more freedom, but in the true 
' family life they do not seem nearly so influential and important 
as the Homeric women. Nothing in the poems, however, 
indicates the existence of a matriarchate in early Greece, but 
merely what modern readers would consider the most whole- 
some and natural family relations of the whole ancient world. 
An explanation of the later change of the position of women 
in Greece is not certain, but we at least may remember that 
while Athens never gave birth to a female poet, and the 
Ionian Semonides of Amorgos lampooned women, the Aeolic 
race could boast of Sappho, Erinna, and Corinna, and the 
indications are clear of a close connexion between epic poetry 
and the Aeolians. The Athenians found such difficulty in 
understanding Sappho’s freedom of life and song, that their 
comic poets most shamefully maligned her. In this connexion 
may be noted also the fact that the Muses, too, are females, 
and sing at the feasts of the gods (A 604) as well as at 
Achilles’s funeral (@ 60), that the Sirens were beguiling 
songstresses (« 184), and that Circe sang while she plied 
her loom (xk 221). 

We have seen that Arete is the centre of the guests in the 
palace hall, and that Helen comes to her hall as soon as she 
learns that guests have arrived at the palace. Certainly 
Athena and Hera had honored places in the hall of Zeus,— 
apparently one sitting on either side of him. We may fairly 
infer that the great hall was the usual place of the Homeric 
wife, and that she was not expected to withdraw to the 
women’s quarters on the entrance of a stranger. It was in 
the great hall of the palace of Syri¢ (0 461) that the queen 
and her women chaffered with the Phoenicians for their wares. 
Doubtless Penelope sat in the hall of her palace until her 
suitors became so numerous and importunate that she appeared 
to them but seldom (0 516, ¢ 164). The loom on which she 
wove her noted web was set up in the great hall (8 94), and 
there she sat in the morning before the suitors came (p 96, 


j 
a ! . . . . 
, selves would make it impossible for us to think of H 
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105), and again in the evening after their departure. There 
she sits by the fire for her talk with the disguised Odysseus on 
the night before the suitors are slain (t 55). The situation on 
the next morning is not quite clear, but she seems to be 
sitting in the hall while the suitors are feasting ; at least her 
chair is placed where she can hear their words (v 389). When 
Penelope appears formally to the suitors, she is attended by 
two maids (a 331, o 207), and, similarly escorted, Andromache 
(X 450) and Helen (I 143) go to the tower by the Scaean 
Gate. Young women, as appears in the case of Nausicaa, are 
not expected to sit with the guests. As the wishes of Arete 
prevailed with Alcinoiis, so Cleopatra prevails with her husband 
Meleager (I 591) when his father and brothers and the elders 
of the city had supplicated him in vain. 

The position of woman in general forbids us to believe 
that she was bought and sold in marriage, though her father 
received gifts from her suitor, and Aristotle Say Sa 
that the early Greeks bought their wives (Tus 7) A 
yuvaixas éwvovvtTo, Politics, ii. 8. 12). No one can 
suppose that Nausicaa was to be given to the highest bidder, 
and that Arete and Nausicaa herself were to have no voice 
in the decision. On the contrary, we must believe that. the 
mother and the daughter, and not the father, would determine 
the suitor’s fate. Indeed the poet tells his hearers that 
Nausicaa has had many noble suitors, but that she (not the 
father, ¢ 283) slights them. Nothing could be more incon- 
sistent with their family life as depicted than to suppose a 
sale of the daughter, and in particular Alcinoiis is so charmed 
by Odysseus that he says frankly that this is just the sort of 
man he wants for his son-in-law, and he is willing to accept 
him—with no property——as a suitor for his daughter's hand, 
although many of the Phaeacian nobles are wooing her 
(n 311, € 284). In general, however, the father expected 
gifts, and the poet applies to maidens the epithet cattle-bringing 
(arpeciBora, & ROay” | This custom was so general among 


- 


1 The large company of fair women whose ghosts Odysseus saw in Hades, of them- 
omeric women as of little note 


(A 225-329), and with this list we may compare the 7) ofar of Hesiod. 


2The Thracians of the historical period retained many of the customs of the 


Greeks. of Homer’s day (e.g. the use of small tables at dinner) and Aristotle 
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Indo-European peoples that we should expect it as we find 
it in Greece. The largest specified dowry is that which 
Iphidamas gives to his grandfather Cisses for the hand of 
his aunt,—one hundred kine and the promise of a thousand 
sheep and goats (A 244). How this Iphidamas came into 
the possession of so many cattle is not clear, since he had 
been brought up by this same grandfather (A 223); probably 
he served for them, as Jacob served his uncle Laban “ fourteen 
years for thy two daughters, and six years for thy cattle” 
(Genesis xxxi. 41). Odysseus’s parents gave his sister in 
marriage to a husband on the island of Samé, and received 
“countless gifts” (uvpi’ €dovTo, o 367), and Achilles’s sister 
was given to a suitor who gave “boundless wedding-gifts ” 
(édva, IL 178, Gh 190, A 282). The suitor Antinoiis urges 
that Penelope should marry him “whom her father bids, 
and who is pleasing to herself” (6 114), but elsewhere she 
would marry “the man who is bravest and offers the most 
gifts” (7 77). The question cannot have been simply who 
would pay the largest price, or the auction would have been 
soon over. At last, as all know, Penelope demanded no 
gifts at all, but said she would wed him who most easily 
should string the old bow of Odysseus, and shoot an arrow 
through a mark formed by axes (@ 75). Penelope indeed 
had invited gifts from the suitors (¢ 278 ff.): Antinoiis 
gives her a beautiful embroidered robe with twelve brooches, 
Eurymachus a long necklace of gold and amber, Eurydamas 
earrings, and each of the other suitors makes some present 
to the queen. But these are not to be returned in case 
of her marriage to another than the giver; they are gifts 
without condition. Such gifts she declares to be usual, 
though commonly they would be given to the bride’s father, 
and in principle they are not easily separated from the gifts 
of cattle by suitors. . 
Nestor’s sister was offered as wife to any one who should 
drive from Phylace the cattle of Iphiclus (A 289); in this 
task the seer Melampus succeeded, but transferred to his 


(rag. 611. 58) says that Thracian parents receive in exchange for their daughters 
gifts which are returned in case of an unhappy marriage. But Thracian widows 
were inherited like the rest of a man’s estate, and this is not Homeric: Penelope 
herself determines the conditions of her marriage. 
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brother Bias his claim to the hand of Pero. Bellerophon 
is accepted as son-in-law by the Lycian king, without gifts, 
when he has killed the Chimaera and rendered other services 
(Z 192, & & 211). Othryoneus came to the war as a 
Trojan ally, receiving from king Priam the promise of 
Cassandra to wife, if he should drive the Achaeans from 
Troy. He is slain by Idomeneus, who then mockingly 
Says in exultation: “I wonder if you will perform your 
promise to Priam. We would give you the most beautiful 
of Agamemnon’s daughters to wife, if with us you will 
sack Ilium. But come and talk the matter over at the 
ships” (N 366). Similarly, Agamemnon offers to Achilles, 
when he is sulking in his tent, if he will give up his 
wrath and fight for the Achaeans, whichever of his three 
daughters he may choose, without gifts from the suitor 
(avaedvov, I 146), while the father will bestow such presents 
(meittta, IT 147) on the bridegroom as never yet were given 
with ‘a daughter,—viz. seven well-built towns. In Israel, 
Saul gave to David his daughter Michal to wife, 
requiring no “dowry,” but that he kill one hundred 
Philistines (1 Samuel xviii. 25). Cf “And Caleb said ‘ He 
that smiteth Kirjath-sepher and taketh it, to him will I give 
Achsah my daughter to wife,” /oshua xv. 16; “And it 
shall be that the man who killeth him [ze. Goliath of Gath], 
the king will enrich him with great riches, and will give 
him his daughter,” 1 Samuel xvii. 25. Shechem, in love 
with Jacob’s daughter Dinah, said, “Ask me never so much 
but give me the damsel to wife” 
(Genesis xxxiv. 12). So the general custom was the same 
in Israel as in Homeric Greece. Fifty pieces of silver seems 
to have been the ordinary gift to the bride’s father, according 
to Deuteronomy xxii. 29. In modern Palestine, according to 
Dr. Trumbull (Oriental Studies, pp. 9, 20), “ Almost universally 
in the east, a betrothal is based upon an agreement of dowry 
to be paid by the husband to the family of the wife. . i 
It is hardly fair to speak of this ‘dowry’ as the ‘ price 
of a wife, as though the father were actually selling his 
daughter. The bride’s father is expected to give a 
like sum with that paid by the groom,—the entire amount 


‘being the bride’s portion.” 


Dowry. 


dowry and gift, 
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A much-discussed passage is contained in the advice of 
Athena to Telemachus, “If thy mother’s heart urges her to 
marry, let her return to her father’s house, and they shall 
prepare the feast and make ready the wedding gifts Tan 27 Ss 
Here the persons who prepare the feast (and these must be 
the bride’s kinsmen and not the suitor!) are also to provide 
the gifts. So also Telemachus tells his mother’s suitors that 
he not only consents to Penelope’s marriage, but will give 
her untold gifts (v 342). 

Apparently the custom is changing, but such gifts, which 
developed into the dowry in the modern sense, are implied not 
merely in the offer of Agamemnon to Achilles but also in words 
of Priam. Two of the old king’s sons are missing when the 
Trojans are driven into the city, and he says: “If they are 
alive and in the Achaean camp, we will ransom them for 
bronze and gold, for the renowned Altes gave many treasures 
to his daughter” (X 49), ze. to Laothoé, who was the mother 
of the youths, and one of Priam’s wives. Priam clearly had 
received gifts with Laothoé rather than paid a heavy price for 
her, and her dowry might reasonably be used for the ransom 
of her sons. King Alcinotis expresses his willingness not only 
to give his daughter to the wanderer Odysseus, without 
presents from the shipwrecked Ithacan, but also to bestow 
upon him house and possessions (7 314); and he does not 
speak as if this were an act contrary to all precedent, any 
more than Penelope does when she consents without further 
conditions to wed the suitor who shows like skill in archery 
with Odysseus in his young manhood. Very probably, the 
father often gave to his daughter the cattle or gold which 
he received from her husband, as is customary at present 
in some countries of the East; this would amount to a 
“settlement” on the wife. The epithet “of many gifts,” 
applied to Andromache, Hecuba, and Penelope, is best under- 
stood as “ richly dowered,” ze. bringing many gifts to her husband 
rather than to her father. Naturally such gifts must be repaid 
if the wife returned to her father’s house, and Telemachus says 


'The latter alternative cannot fairly be accepted on the basis of the apparent 
analogy in o 279, where the suitors bring cattle and sheep as a feast for the 
maiden’s friends (kovpns daira Pidow) and give splendid presents. 


2 rodvdwpos, Z 394, X 88, w 294; of. jnmvddwpos, Z 251. 
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that it would be hard for him to repay Icarius, as he must if 
he should send back his daughter (8 132).1 Conversely, the 
return of gifts made to the bride’s father, might be demanded 
in case of a divorce on the ground of infidelity (@ 318). 
Naturally, smaller gifts were bestowed more freely by the 
bride’s friends. Thus Icarius gave to Penelope on her 
marriage with Odysseus a man-slave, Dolius, who later cared 
for her garden (0 735), and a serving-woman, Actoris, who 
served as chambermaid (~ 228). These seem to have been 
hers in a peculiar sense. These gifts clearly were simply 
tokens of love. Such may have been the gifts which 
Telemachus offered (v 342) with his mother. With these 
may be compared also the wedding gifts bestowed by the ~ 
gods. For example, Aphrodite gave a veil to Andromache 
on her marriage (X 470). That in later times Greek 
women brought dowries to their husbands, is a familiar fact. 
Solon, according to Plutarch (Solon, 20), already strove to 
check the practise of giving gifts to daughters, though this 
regulation may have been rather a sumptuary law to restrict 
the magnificence of ¢vousseaus, and Euripides makes Medea 
complain of the lot of women in that they are obliged to “ buy 
themselves masters” (JZedea, 233). 

That Homeric women might hold property has been inferred 
from the gifts which Helen received in Egypt,—Menelaus 
received two silver bath-tubs and other presents etren 
from Polybus, the king of Egyptian Thebes, and poe oe 
Helen received a golden distaff and a silver basket, 
with castors and with gold-plated edges, from the wife of 
Polybus (0 130); but this was on the same principle as the 
gift of a robe by Helen to Telemachus (o 123), though 
nothing indicates that the Homeric woman was not so free 
to bestow such gifts as an American woman of to-day. 
Personal ornaments may be the property of even a Turkish 
woman. That in general the married daughter inherited a 
share of her father’s estate, is altogether improbable, but no 
instance to prove this proposition is mentioned by the poet. 


is of a fine,—believing this to be ‘in accord with 
here the wife’s father can and will stipulate as to 
he interpretation which is preferred above to be 
elsewhere universal custom of wife-buying.” 


1 Keller, p. 226, uni 
that phase of the patria 
her treatment,” and 
unjustifiable in the 
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The cases of Tydeus at Argos and of Bellerophon in Lycia,— 
each of whom is an exile, but weds the king’s daughter, and 
succeeds him on the throne,—show that in lack of a son, a 
father might give the right of succession. to a daughter’s 
husband, thus transmitting the throne or property to his 
daughter’s sons. Thus Hypsipyle’s son by Jason, Euneiis, 
becomes king of Lemnos (H 468), but this stands by itself, 
since the ordinary form of the story represents Hypsipyle 
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Fic. 2. The Loom. 


as queen of the island when Jason and the Argonauts 
landed there. Menelaus was even admitted to Elysium 
(0 569,—omitted by some authorities) as the son-in-law 
of Zeus. 

Antiquarians have observed that, with the single exception 
of the “rape of Helen,’ Homer preserves no trace of the 
ancient custom of stealing the bride, of which clear indications 
are found in later Spartan legislation. 

As for the occupations of women, another chapter shows 
that most of the work within the house was done by 
women, and that this included not only the care of the 
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children and the ordinary house-work of modern times, 
and embroidery, but also much that is now Occupations of 
done by machinery, as the grinding and pound- Women. 

ing of grain, and the carding, spinning, and weaving of 
wool gad. flax. 

Spinning and weaving were the occupations that were never 
ended. The employment of the distaff doubtless was much 
like that still customary in Greece. The loom was upright, 
and consisted of two perpendicular beams, perhaps three 
or four feet apart, connected by two horizontal cross-pieces, 
one at the top and one at the bottom. Near the top of 
the loom was a roller on which the cloth already woven 
would be wound. The dependent threads of the warp seem 
to have been attached alternately to two rods (kavoves, 

- 761)—the even threads to one, and the odd threads to 
the other. The thread of the woof was wound around a 
shuttle or spool (zyviov, Y 762). The weaver would draw 
first one of the rods and then the other towards her, and 
push or throw the shuttle between the alternate threads of 
the warp. 

| From the labor of sewing, however, women were relieved, at 
least for the most part, as is seen in the chapter on dress, and 
probably in general from the cooking of meat as well as the 


most of the other cookery of modern times. Women fetched — 


water from the spring: thus a score of women went to the 


Y 


spring from the home of Odysseus (v 158), and the Laestry- ~ 
gonian princess is on her way to the spring for water when / 


she meets Odysseus’s comrades (« 107). The grinding of grain 
and the carding of wool were menial, but spinning, weaving, 
embroidery were proper occupations for princesses and 
desses,—for C 222) and Calypso (« 61) and ee 
| 735), as well as for Penelope (8 94), Helen (125, 6 124), 
ndromache (X 0), and Arete (C 306). The Phaeacian 


sre of their ships ( 2 10). Penelope’s web must have been 

elaborate i her suitors were satisfied to wait three 
ars for its co (8 106 ff). Nausicaa’s joining with 
} the linen,” not as a weekly return of 
ial toil, but as p t of a day’s pleasant exercise by the 
r ), is referred to elsewhere. Even the 
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carrying of a considerable burden is assigned to women, as 
when Arete sends three women to bear to the ship the gifts 
which have been bestowed on Odysseus (v 66). Similarly 
Telemachus is asked to send women to fetch the presents 
which he had received at Sparta (po 75). Whether women 
served as shepherdesses, is not clear. They seem to have 
done so in the time of Daphnis and Chloé, and certainly 
have done so in Modern Greece,! where in general they 
are more secluded than their mothers were in Homer's time ; 
and two fair-tressed nymphs, daughters of the sun-god, watched 
his herds and flocks (u 131). If the sun-god’s daughters 
tended his flocks and herds, we may fairly believe that the 
daughters of many a chieftain would see nothing unmaidenly 
in such an occupation. Perhaps women were expected to 
have special skill in the use of healing herbs. Agamedé, 
the daughter of Augeas of Elis, “knew all the herbs which 
grew upon the broad earth” (A 741); and, not to speak of 
Circe and her magic charms, Helen brought from Egypt an 
_herb which, put into the wine, dispelled all care and grief 
(0 220), . 

One service rendered by women needs a special remark. 
A literal translation of the Greek declares that Hebe “ bathed 
ee: Ares and put upon him beautiful raiment” (E 905), 
oe ean when he returned, wounded, from the field of battle ; 

that Helen “ bathed, anointed, and clothed” Odys- 
seus (0 252) when he entered Troy as a spy, and that Nestor’s 
daughter Polycaste performed like service for Telemachus 
(y 466). But Nausicaa bids her women “ to bathe” Odysseus 
in the river (Aovcare, ( 210), where they certainly were not 
expected to “rub him down”; what they actually did was 
simply to give him oil and clothes, and tell him to go and 
bathe himself. That the verb need not be understood with 
perfect literalness is shown by its use by Odysseus himself in 
telling Nausicaa’s parents of her kindness to him: she had 
given him food and wine, “ bathed him in the river” (Aovo’ év 
moTauo, 7 296), and furnished him raiment. Again, Odysseus 
says that Circe “ bathed and anointed” his twenty-two com- 
panions whom she had turned into swine, and clad them in 
cloaks and tunics (« 450),—though he certainly did not expect 

1See Snider’s Walks in Hellas. 
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his hearers to believe that Circe personally served each; she 
merely gave them the use of the bathroom. Neither Alcinoiis 
nor Arete understands this as meaning more than what we 
have already seen. Hebe, Helen, and Polycaste also may 
have done no more than make or oversee arrangements 
for the bath, but doubtless the Greeks of Homers time 
shrank less than the poet’s modern readers from the exposure 
of the person in the bath, being in this like the Japanese, 
who, though they are shocked at some Occidental pictures, 
yet are not disturbed by the exposure of the person while 
bathing. That Odysseus would not bathe in the river until 
the women had gone away to a little distance (¢ 218), 
certainly seems inconsistent with his accepting from Helen 
actual service at the bath, but his story says distinctly that 
one of Circe’s nymphs poured water down over his head and 
shoulders (« 362). 

The amusements and recreations of women in Homer’s time 
were doubtless very unlike those of women in modern society. 
Their life was simple. They had few “social ; 

” Recreations 
events.” But they met at the harvest home and at Weg 
vintage festivals (I 534, 2 567), and at marriage 
feasts (2 494?), as well as by the washing-troughs and near 
the river side. The maidens danced, then,as now, and with 
young men (2 593), though very likely the two sexes were 
in different groups. After killing Penelope’s suitors, Odysseus, 
desiring that the tidings of what he had done should not get 
abroad that night, bids the bard to strike his lyre, and 
Telemachus, the swine-herd, the neat-herd, and the maid- 
servants to dance, in order that any neighbor or passer-by, 
hearing the sounds of festivity, might be far from suspecting 
any dreadful deed of death (W 132), and might suppose that 
Penelope was wedding one of her suitors. Polymele (II 180) 
was noted as “beautiful in the dance,’ and Odysseus speaks 
of the joy of Nausicaa’s family in seeing such a “ fair flower” 
(roidv0e Oados, C 157,—such a young tree) entering the dance. 
Nausicaa’s brothers, too, the poet says, are “fond of going to 
the dance, with newly washed raiment” (C 64). Aphrodite, 
urging Helen to come to Paris after his single combat: with 
Menelaus, says, “You would not think that he had. come 
from the fray, but that he was going to a dance, or was 
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just resting from the dance” (I 392). Circe sings as she 
plies her loom (« 221), and the songs of the Sirens . (u 
183) and of the Muses are familiar (A 604, » 60). Women 
showed their gift of song, also, by singing dirges (Q 723), 
though on such occasions men might be called in as the 
leaders of the song. 

The most frequent epithet applied to women is /azr-tressed 
(eurAdKauos ¢ 58, more than 25 times, and kaAXuTAoKamos, & 
407, six times); next in frequency are fazr-cheeked 
(kadXerapyos, A 143, sixteen times), wiell-robed 
(evCwvos, A 429, seven times, cf KadNiCwvos, H 
139, and BabuGwvos, y 154), and fazr-ancled (kadNiopupos, I 
557). Athena is gleaming-eyed (yAavxwms, a 44, nearly a 
hundred times), and Hera is white-armed (Nevkodevos, A 55, 
nearly forty times) and ox-eyed (Bowms, A 551). Penelope is 
called considerate, prudent (repippwv, a 329, just fifty times, 
and éyéppwy, 0 111, seven times). Achaea, Hellas, and Sparta 
are said to abound in fair women (cadAvyivaca, T 75, B 683, 
v41t2). The locks of Achilles, Menelaus, and Odysseus are 
tawny (EavOys, A 197), but only one woman receives this 
epithet (Agamede, A 740), and no woman or goddess is said 
to have golden hair. 

Of children, Homer says little. The infant son of Hector 
and Andromache is the only child who appears directly in 
Chien. the action of the poems. When Andromache 

meets Hector as he is hurrying to the field of 
battle, the nurse accompanying her carries “in her arms the 
merry-hearted child, a mere infant, the beloved son of Hector, 
like to a fair star, whom Hector called Scamandrius? but 
the rest called him Astyanax (Defender of the City), for 
Hector alone defended Hium” (Z 400). Hector extends his 
arms to the child, but the boy does not recognize his father 
in armor, and with a cry turns to the breast of his nurse, 
“fearing the bronze and the crest of horse-hair.” The father 
and mother laugh, and Hector lays his bright helmet upon 


1 The epithet olden (xpvoéy, 6 14) is indeed given to Aphrodite, but probably from 
her golden ornaments, just as Ares is called dvonze from his armor. 

* Named for the Scamander, the chief river of the Trojan plain. Rivers were 
thought to have an important connexion with the birth and growth of children. The 
hair of Achilles was vowed as an offering to the Spercheiis, the chief river of his 
home (WY 142). 
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Women. 
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the ground. Then he “kisses! his dear son and tosses him 
in his arms,” and prays to Zeus that “his son, too, may bea 
mighty defender of Ilium [here playing on his name], and 
bring back bloody spoil from the battle, rejoicing his mother’s 
heart” (Z 474). Then Hector gives the child, not back 
to the nurse, but to Andromache herself, as it were committing 
to her a trust. 

A mother’s care in keeping a fly from her slumbering infant, 
serves as a comparison for the care of Athena for Menelaus 
(A 131), as she wards an arrow from a vital part of his 
body. 

No example is found in Homer of the “exposure” of 
infants, which was legal long afterwards in Sparta, though 
Hephaestus says that his mother Hera desired to conceal him 
because he was lame (2 397). 

Two words are used in the poems for nurse (t:Ojvy, Z 380, 
Tpoos, 8 361),—the one, as it happens, used only in the 
fItiad and the other only in the Odyssey, but with- The Nurse 
out apparent difference in meaning. The infant apes 
Dionysus (Z 132), and Astyanax (Z 389), have nurses in the 
lhad, while Eurymedusa had been the nurse of Nausicaa 


1 Kissing is not mentioned very often in the poems, and never on the lips. 
Agamemnon kissed his land on his return from Troy (6 522). After his shipwreck, 
Odysseus kissed the land of the Phaeacians, and after his return he kissed the soil of 
Ithaca (e 463, » 354). Thetis as a suppliant kisses the knees of Zeus (9 371), and 
similarly old Priam, begging for the return of Hector’s body, kisses the hands of 
Achilles (Q 478), and a captive in battle kisses the knees of his captor ( 279). The 


servants kiss the head and shoulders of Telemachus on his return (p 35), and of 


Odysseus on his recognition (¢ 224, x 499). The old servant Dolius kisses the hands 
of Odysseus (w 398), the swine-herd Eumaeus kisses the “head, eyes, and hands 2 
of Telemackius (x 15), and Odysseus kisses the heads and hands of his old retainers 
(@ 225). Odysseus’s grandmother kisses his head and fair eyes, when he visits her in 
his youth (7 417), and Penelope so kisses Telemachus on his return (p 39). Odysseus 
kisses Telemachus on his recognition (7 190), and on meeting his aged father Laértes, 
is eager to embrace and kiss him (w 236). Still uncertain as to his identity, Pene- 
lope ponders ‘whether she shall kiss the head and hands of Odysseus (W 87), and 
when her doubt has been dispelled, she throws her arms about his neck and kisses 


his head (y 208). 


2 Nothing implies that these nurses were we?-7urses. 
unnecessary but for the assumption, especially of German scholars, that ‘‘ the 
frequent mention of nurses and their importance in the household shows that very 
generally a wet-nurse relieved the mother. ” The support of this assertion is slight ; 


This remark would be 


the number of nurses is not large. The objections to the statement are considerable. 
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(» 12), and Euryclea on Ithaca had been the nurse of both 
Odysseus (7 482) and Telemachus (8 361), and the swine-herd 
Eumaeus, by birth a prince on the island of Syrié, in his 
infancy had a Phoenician nurse (0 450). The tie between 
the nurse and the child / might continue strong in later years. 
Nausicaa’s old nurse lights her fire and prepares her evening 
meal (7 7), and Euryclea is sought as his faithful friend by 
Telemachus (8 349), and is the first to recognize her old 
nursling and master, Odysseus (t 468). On the recognition, 
Odysseus addresses her by the old name of his childhood, 
which Telemachus also uses, mammy (muaia, B 349, T 482). 

The child received its name soon after its birth (¢ 6), and, 
as in historical times, the name of the grandfather might be 
given to his oldest grandson (EK 546). The name 
of Odysseus was appointed by his maternal grand- 
father, who visited Ithaca soon after his birth 
(7 409), and with the name gave the promise of presents,— 
being a sort of godfather. As in the case of Astyanax, 
an epithet which is due to the father may be used as a name 
for the son. So Telemachus (tie, Maxomae) receives his 
name from Odysseus’s being a fighter far from home when 
the son was an infant. 

Nothing indicates the existence of detailed rules for the 
bringing up of children. Of the food of young children, all 
that we learn surprises us. Andromache says that the little 
Astyanax, though still an infant in arms, “on the knees of 
his father ate only marrow and the rich fat of sheep” (X 500); 
Aphrodite brought up the daughters of Pandareiis on cheese, 
honey, and wine (v 69),—which we see elsewhere as a posset ; 
and Phoenix, in telling of his care for the young Achilles, 


The Child’s 
Name. 


Necuba, the poet tells us, suckled Hector (X 83). The nymphs who cared for 
Dionysus did not ‘‘nurse” him in the special sense. Euryclea cannot well have 
suckled both Odysseus and his son Telemachus, and nothing indicates that she ever 
bore a child and could have served as a wet-nurse. The expression ‘‘at the breast ” 
(émt was@, 7 483), on which stress has been laid in this discussion, proves nothing, for 
the similar ém «6mm is used of the infant Astyanax in the arms of his nurse 
(Z 400), as she hurriedly accompanies Andromache to the Scaean Gate. 


1QOdysseus’s grandfather, Autolycus, the reader will remember, was a noted 
trickster and thief (r 396) and thus naturally unpopular. So he gives the name 


*Odvoceds to his grandson because he himself was soA\dotow ddvocdpevos (r 407) 
hated by many, 
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Says that he cut up the meat for him and held the wine to 
his lips, when the child was so young that he often let the 
wine fall from his lips upon the tunic of Phoenix (I 488). 
Doubtless marrow is mentioned by Andromache as a dainty,— 
but such a diet as these stories imply is no modern “ health- 
food.”? 

Of older children the poet tells his hearers still less than 
of infants, but a touch of nature is seen in Achilles’s address 
to Patroclus (II 7) on the latter's coming to him in 
tears on account of the rout of the Achaeans: Chil 

; : : ildren. 

“Why, Patroclus, art thou weeping as a little girl, 

who runs along at her mother’s side, bidding her to take 
her up, clinging to her gown and detaining her in her haste, 
and looks at her with tears until she takes her in her arms?” 
The archer Teucer, being himself without a_ shield, on 
shooting at an enemy, went to his brother Ajax and the 
defense of his great shield, “as a child to its mother” 
io) 2,1). 

When a boy outgrew the care of a nurse, he might be 
committed to some elderly friend of much higher rank than 
the paedagogus of later times. Thus Phoenix, who was an 
exile from his own home, had charge of the young Achilles, 
and, being without children of his own, devoted himself to 
the boy, even accompanying him to Troy. at the instance 
of Peleus, to teach Achilles to be “a speaker of words and 
a doer of deeds” (I 443). That boys and girls were not 
always separated early, is shown by Eumaeus's growing up 
with Odysseus’s younger sister Ctimene (ty omod érpepouny, 
o 365), until Ctimene was married and Eumaeus was sent 
to the field to care for the swine. The boy doubtless 
accompanied his father in many of his occupations and 
expeditions, and in particular to his feasts, which, as is seen 
elsewhere, were made by daylight. Thus Andromache, 
enumerating the trials of a boy who has lost his father 
(X 490), says that he goes to the comrades of ‘his father 
(at a feast, as the sequel shows), plucking one by the cloak 
and another by the tunic; most disregard him, but one who 
pities him holds a cup for a moment to his lips,—it wets 
his lips, but not his palate; while a boy whose parents are 

1 Cf, ‘My ‘soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness,” Psalm Ixiil. 5. 
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alive, assails him with his HS, and says, “Be off! Thy 
father is not feasting with us.” Clearly, then, no boy might 
go to the feast without his father, but the father might take 
his son with him. At these feasts the boy would hear both 
the tales and songs about the past, and the discussions about 
the present, the principles of war and of peace. There he 
would learn the unwritten laws of the people,—which were 
the foundation of the public life. There, too, he would 
observe the methods of public sacrifice. Whether the boys 
were allowed to accompany their fathers also to the place 
of assembly, the agora, is uncertain. No instance of this is 
mentioned, but opportunities are lacking in the //Zad and rare 
in the Odyssey. The welcome which the father received from 
his children is indicated in the words of Dione, “ He is not 
long-lived who contends against the immortals, nor do his 
children say ‘papa’ at his knees [wort yovvact TarTracoucw, 
E 408, with which compare Nausicaa’s tara dide] as he 
returns from the battle,’—ze. he will not return from the 
battle. Girls, as well as boys, would listen to their father’s 
stories, but it was chiefly from their mothers at home, while 
they were busy with weaving or spinning, that they would 
learn the customs which served as laws. The mothers, as 
well as the fathers, had tales to tell and advice to give. 

Of children’s playthings, our poet mentions but three—the 
top («7péuBos,—which serves as a comparison for a warrior hit 
Lye by Telamonian Ajax, © 413), the sand of the sea- 

shore (O 362), and “huckle-bones ” (acrpayaaAout, 
WV 88). Anger in a game of huckle-bones led Patroclus, 
when still a child, to kill his companion, and thus required 
the exile from his home which brought him to the house 
of Peleus. Doubtless boys, as well as young men, played 
draughts (eccotct, a 107), which was one of the amusements 
of Penelope’s suitors, and ball, like the young Phaeacians of 
both sexes (€ 100, 0 372). 

With regard to the musical instruments of the time, the 
Homeric story gives few indications. The name lyre (Nvpa) is 
Mose not used. The phorminx and the cithara seem to 

: be identical (a 153,155). This probably had but 
four strings and but four notes. Whether ee: shell 
was used for the body of the instrument; as i 
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_ (Homeric Hymas, iii. 25 ff.), is not clear. This cithara had 
_. sheep-gut strings, wound about a peg (p 407). Achilles’s 
lyre, taken from the spoils of Eetion’s city, had a bridge 
(Cuyor, I 187, yoke) of silver. The lyre was used chiefly 
to introduce a song and as accompaniment for the dance 
and feast (a 152 f, p 271, w 144). Hector regarded it 
as rather effeminate ([. 54) as played by Paris. The flute 
or clarionet and the shepherd’s pipe or syrimx appear but 
twice in the poems (avAds, K 13, 2 495), as played in 
the Trojan bivouac in the evening after the second day 
of battle, and, with the cithara, accompanying a marriage 
procession depicted on the Shield of Achilles. Apollo, with 
his lyre, and the Muses furnish music to the gods on Olympus 
(A 603). The young Achaeans who convey Chryseis to 
her father, sing a paean in praise of Apollo at his sacrifice 
(A 472). Circe sings as she plies her loom (x 221). The 
Muses blinded the Thracian bard Thamyris, and took away 
his gift of song, since he boasted to vie with them (B 597). 
Athletic contests were often held in connexion with funerals. 
Thus the greater part of the twenty-third book of the /zad 
(Y 258 ff.) is given to an account of the funeral } 
: : Athletic 
games in honor of Patroclus—a chariot-race Gy. 
(Y 262-615), a contest in boxing (¥ 653-699), 
a contest in wrestling (VY 700-739), a foot-race (VY 740-797), 
a contest in fighting with the spear (¥ 798-825), a trial of 
putting the shot (VY 826-849), a contest of archery (Y 850-883), 
and finally one is proposed in hurling the spear, but here - 
Agamemnon receives the prize without an actual trial. These 
contests were all rather informal. The chariots which took 
part in the race were clearly those which were used in battle. 
The funeral games of king Amarynceus and of Oedipus at 
Thebes are mentioned as being of a former generation (VY 630, 
679), and the Achaeans with like contests honored the funeral 
of Achilles ( 87). The custom is referred to also at X 164. 
- Nestor’s father had sent a chariot and four horses to Elis for a 
race,—which seems like a forerunner of the Olympian games,— 
but the occasion is not specified, though Nestor reports that 
king Augeas detained the horses, but dismissed the charioteer 
(A 7o1). The prizes in the games are a woman-slave, a mare 
with a mule foal, a basin, two pieces of gold (shekels ?), a cup, 
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a mule six years old, a tripod to stand over the fire, a silver 
bowl, an ox, half a piece of gold, the arms of a fallen foe, a 
mass of iron, axes, hatchets, and a spear. An ordinary prize 


in the foot-race is said to be an ox-hide (X 159) or a victim 


for sacrifice, while a tripod or a woman-slave was often offered 
for the chariot-race. The Phaeacians had nine umpires 
(aicupyarat, 9 258). In the chariot-race in honor of Patroclus, 
old Phoenix was set at the turning-post to see that the chariots 
took the right course, but this does not prevent a charge of 
foul play (¥ 359). The Phaeacians had games in honor ot the 
visit of Odysseus (9 118-130): a foot-race, wrestling, jumping, 
boxing, and a contest with the discus. Saying that a man has 
no greater glory than is won by his hands and feet, a Phaeacian 
challenges Odysseus to take part in these contests, and the 
latter hurls the discus farther than any one else has done. 
After the games the Phaeacian dancers display their skill, and 
Odysseus wonders at the twinkling of their feet (@ 265). 


/ Finally two dance alone, one tossing a ball into the air and the 


a 
\ 


other leaping and catching it before his feet touch the ground. 
At the marriage-feast in the palace of Menelaus, and in a scene 
depicted on the Shield of Achilles, there were not only dancers 
but also tumblers.1 

The formal education of the Homeric child was exceedingly - 
limited, and consisted almost entirely in the observation and 
imitation of the elders. In the natural imitation of 
their mothers, the girls learned to card, to spin, to 
weave, to embroider, and to make bread, while the boys learned 
from their fathers and from each other to shoot the bow, to 
hurl the javelin, to put the shot, to hunt, to fish, and to swim. 
In such a free, untrammelled life, no definite formal lessons 
were needed. No time was required then to be set apart 
for the study and practise of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, modern languages, etc. Some form of writing 
seems to have been known, but the art was little used. The 
memories of the Homeric Greeks were not yet impaired by 
note books, and children were not se¢ to reading and writing. 
The use of the lyre doubtless was considered a privilege, and 
the children were not held to certain times for practise, by the 
clock or the hour-glass. The application of the principle of 


‘kuBiorn7 Ape, 5 18, Z 605,—an identical verse, suspected in both instances. 


Education. 
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imitation sufficed, and parents, being imitated by their children, 
were not obliged to have recourse to teachers for their 
instruction. The children learned how to bind up a wound 
and to use healing herbs, as these were used for their own 
ailments, and as their own hurts were tended. Thus in 
country life, even now, the farmer’s boy learns to milk a cow, 
to harness a horse, to plant corn and hoe potatoes, to shoot, to 
fish, and to wrestle, to swim and to dance, without formal 
lessons. He needs special instruction in these arts no more 
than in speaking. So Plato observed with regard to a potter’s 
boys, that these watched and helped their fathers long before 
they undertook making pottery on their own responsibility. 
The centaur Chiron on Mt. Pelion had the only “boarding- 
schoo!” or educational establishment of classical antiquity, and 
according to the story developed after Homer, he had most of 
the Achaean warriors in his care during their youth; but in 
the Homeric poems, Asclepius and Achilles alone are named 
as his pupils, and that in medicine (A 219, A 831), and his 
special relation to Thessaly and Peleus would explain his 
teaching Achilles how to care for a wound. Doubtless the 
fathers told their. sons about the deeds of “mighty men of 
valor”; and the songs of the “glorious deeds of .men” (kAéa 
avopav, I 189), such as Achilles sang, would tell of the wars 
of the past, and also of the ways of the gods, and the standards 
and ideals of men in many matters. Even the bard Phemius 
was self-taught (avrodidaxros, x 347), but often bards might be 
in the class of professionals (dymoepyot, p 383), like physicians 
and carpenters, who received special training. Doubtless in 
general, a smith’s son succeeded him, as the surgeon Asclepius 
was succeeded by his sons Machaon and Podalirius, whom he 
taught the lessons which he had learned from Chiron (A 219), 
but at times he might take under his care another boy who 
showed interest in such work. 

To ask when the son came of age, would be idle. The 
power of the father over his children as over his servants was 
theoretically unlimited,—he was a despot ( deaTrorns, oe 
though this word is not used by the poet) ; practi- Pat ee 
cally his power se (0 have been used mildly. 

The horrible sac r Iphigenia by Agamemnon, and the 
exposure of the in ipus by his parents, are un- Homeric 
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Youths might be sent on important errands, if they were 
thought trustworthy. Thus Odysseus while still a boy (raves, 
21) was sent to Messene to complain of a raid on which 
Messenians had taken three hundred sheep and their shepherds 
from Ithaca. 

If any one thinks that the father’s choice of a husband for 
his daughter is an indication of the subjection of women, he 
should remember that in theory the father chose also a wife 
for his son. Thus Achilles, rejecting scornfully Agamemnon’s 
offer of the hand of one of his daughters, says he would not 
wed her though she had the beauty of Aphrodite and the 
accomplishments of Athena, and that if the gods bring him 
safely home, Peleus himself will seek out a wife for him. So 
when Telemachus visits Sparta, Menelaus is celebrating the 
marriage feast for his daughter Hermione, who goes to Thessaly 
as the bride of Achilles’s son Neoptolemus, and for Mega- 
penthes (his son by a slave), for whom he was taking (vi: 
ivyevo, 0 10) a wife from Sparta. 

For the marriage the Homeric Greeks had no _ formal 
ceremony of words; the feast and the sacrifice which accom- 
panied every feast were the only formalities of 
which we learn; very likely the hand of the bride 
was placed in that of her husband, but the poet has no 
occasion to mention this. The feast was the marriage (yauos, 
0 3) just as the funeral feast was the funeral (tados, y 300). 
As a rule it was held at the home of the bride’s father (a 277, 
0 3), and the bride was then conducted to her husband’s home. 
Such a procession is represented on the Shield of Achilles,— 
“by the light of blazing torches, with a loud wedding hymn, 
the dance of youths, and the sound of flutes and lyres (for the 
‘wedding march’), while the women stood in their doorways 
and looked on” (2 491). The bride’s family was expected to 
furnish the wedding garments for the young men who escorted 


Marriage. 


1 yuvaikd ye udooera atrés, 1 394. Another reading is yauéooerat, well marry for 
me,—but is found nowhere else for a marriage by proxy. For this office of the 
parents for the son, cf. Judges xiv. 2, where Samson says to his father and mother, 
‘*T have seen a woman in Timnath of the daughters of the Philistines ; now therefore 
get her for me to wife. . . . Get her for me, for she pleaseth me well,” and Gevzesds 
xxi. 21, where Hagar, acting for Ishmael, ‘“‘took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt.” Similarly Abraham feels the responsibility for choosing a wife for his son 
Isaac (Gemeszs xxiv.). 
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her, who served as a kind of ushers or “groomsmen” (C 28). 
The gods were all present at the wedding-feast of Achilles’s 
parents, and Apollo had his lyre with him,—evidently to 
accompany the wedding hymn (Q 62). As we have just seen, 
Odysseus, after killing Penelope’s suitors, sought to give to 
passers-by the impression of a scene of a wedding instead of 
one of horror, by causing the younger men and the women to 
dance to the sound of the lyre (/ 135). An exception to the 
rule of having the wedding-feast at the home of the bride’s 
father is made in the case of a double wedding, when both 
the daughter and the son of Menelaus are married at the same 
time (0 4). Perhaps the fact that the groom’s father was the 
king of the land, made the feast at his palace the more natural, 
but Telemachus threatens Ctesippus that the latter’s father 
might have to prepare a funeral instead of a marriage feast for 
his son (v 307). Nothing is said of bridesmaids or “ maids of 
honor.” For the prayer at the wedding, we may derive a hint 
from Odysseus’s prayer for Nausicaa, that “the gods may 
grant to her a husband and home and wnzom of spirit 
(ouoppocivny, € 181), which is the greatest blessing of all,’— 
a prayer which in itself shows the honorable position of women 
in the Homeric age. 

That marriages were “made in heaven,” is indicated by the 
rather odd combination of expressions. of one of Penelope’s 
suitors: “She would wed him who should bring the most 
- gifts and who should be according to fate” (uopoimos €dOo1, 
m@ 392), and perhaps by Aphrodite’s making a special: petition 
to Zeus for the marriage of the daughters of Pandareiis (v 74). 
But, in-those days, everything was determined on Olympus. 

For the most part the marriage connexion was |formed 
between young people of the same district and tribe, but this 
rule had its exceptions. The Phaeacian nobles would not be 
pleased if Nausicaa should wed a foreigner (€ 283), but as has 
just been seen, Helen’s daughter Hermione leaves Sparta for a 
home in Thessaly. Odysseus’s maternal grandfather lived on 
) the slope of Parnassus (r 394). The poet does not tell us 
what land was the early home of Penelope, but her sister 
Iphthime was the wife of Eumelus in Pherae of Thessaly 
(0 798), and the two sisters were widely separated ; according 
to the story which appears later, their father Icarius was 
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brother of Tyndareiis, the putative father of Helen, and 
lived in Sparta,—and thus Helen and Penelope were step- 
first-cousins,—a story which makes the removal of Penelope 
and Iphthime the more notable. That Tydeus of Calydon 
married the daughter of the king of Argos (@ 121), and 
that Bellerophon of Corinth wedded a Lycian princess (Z 
192), are only apparent exceptions to the rule, since they 
were exiles and each established his home in the country of 
his bride. But Wecuba was by birth a Phrygian (II 718), 
and not a Trojan; Laothoé, another wife of Priam, was a 
princess from Pedasus, and Castianeira, a third wife, was 
from Thrace (8 304). And Patroclus promised Briseis that 
she, though a Trojan captive, should be made the lawful 
wife of Achilles (T 298). 

That Iphidamas married his mother’s sister (A 226), has 

been noticed already. So also, according to the ordinary 
interpretation, Diomed’s wife Aegialea is the 
as ak daughter of Adrastus (’Adpyorin, E 412), and so 
Riniied. the sister of his mother. Similarly Alcinoiis weds 
his niece (7 66). Aeolus, the master of the 
winds, gives his six daughters in marriage to his sons 
(« 7), but he is so far out of the pale of ordinary life that 
his case need not be taken as a human precedent, any more 
than the act of Zeus in marrying his sister Hera (A 58). 

Priam of Troy is the only polygamist of the poems. 
Hecuba has born him nineteen sons, and Laothoé two. In 

all, “when the sons of the Achaeans came” he 
Saks had fifty sons and twelve daughters (Q 495, 
Polygamist. Z 244). Castianeira was “in form like to the god- 

desses,” and was “wooed from Aesyme” (0 304). 
Laothoé was a princess by birth (® 85), and had the full 
dignity of a wife. Very likely, however, many of his children 
were born by concubines, though all his children, with the 
exception of Hector and Paris, seem to live with him in 
patriarchal fashion, bringing their wives and husbands into the 
great household (Z 244, X 62). 

As in the Old Testament times, the husband was bound 
with a looser tie than the wife. No one seems to have 
thought that Agamemnon was in any way unfaithful to 
Clytaemestra in keeping Chryseis as his concubine, though 
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Aeschylus makes Clytaemestra present this as a palliation for 
her conduct (Ag. 1393); nor did Odysseus wrong Penelope 
by his relations with Circe and Calypso! Naturally Helen 
could not complain because in her absence a slave bore a son 
to Menelaus (0 12). Concubinage was not forbidden by public 
sentiment, and there were no laws for any offenses; but 
Laértes, in order to spare his wife’s feelings (a 433), did not 
take Euryclea as his concubine, and the mother of Phoenix 
violently objected to a similar rival (I 451). Among the 
gods, Hera is at least accustomed to the wantonness of Zeus 
with mortal women, but has a clear grudge against Heracles, 
his son by Alcmene,—a hatred dating from before the hero’s 
birth (T 98). The only instances of adultery on the part of 
the wife are those of Clytaemestra (y 272), and of the goddess 
Aphrodite (0 267), in addition to that of Helen. The story of 
Bellerophon and Antea (Z 160) is a close parallel to that 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

The relations of sons of slave-women (vd@o0r) to their 
half-brothers and fathers were not definite. Teucer, son of 
Telamon by a captive in war (a Trojan princess, ; 
according pga story 3 is ae ethene, 

; g : . Half-brothers. 
constant companion of Telamon’s other son, Ajax, 
and is one of the bravest of the Achaean warriors. On the 
second day of battle, when he is shooting his arrows effec- 
tively, Agamemnon calls to him, “ Shoot on thus, if haply thou 
mayst prove a light of safety to the Danaans, and a glory to 
thy father Telamon, who brought thee up in his house, child 
of a slave {vo@ov, 0 282) though thou art.” Antenor’s wife 
Theano, for her husband’s sake, brings up as her own child 
his son by a slave (E 70). The disguised Odysseus, in one 
of his fictions, says that he is the son of a Cretan by a con- 
cubine, and that on his father’s death the sons of legitimate” 


1The circumstances were peculiar because of his long absence from home, and the 
poet says not only that Circe commanded Odysseus to share her couch (x 334), but 
that the Ithacan (at least near the end of his stay) lay by Calypso unwillingly (rap’ 
otk ebé\wy éedovon, € 155); but the principle seems to have been accepted that 
at least such an act would not introduce an alien element into the family, as the 
infidelity of a wife might. Gladstone notes that among the Greek chieftains cases of 
homicide are more frequent than of bastardy. 

2The terms legitimate and illegitimate do not correspond exactly to the Greek 
thought which lays stress chiefly on the inequality of station of the parents of the 7460s, 
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birth had divided the estate among themselves by lot, and 
had given him only a house and a small property (202) 
but because of his personal worth he had married a daughter 
of a wealthy family. The husband of an illegitimate daughter 
of Priam “dwelt at Pedaeus before the sons of the Achaeans 
came,” but on tidings of the war, he came to Ilium and lived in 
the palace of Priam, who “honored him like his own children” 
(N 173), and an illegitimate son of Priam was Cebriones, 
the trusted charioteer of his half-brother Hector (O 318). 

On the other hand, two of the leaders of the Myrmidons 
are sons of divinities by mortal maidens, who after their 
connexion with Hermes or the river Sperchetis, married men 
(II 174, 185). One of these children was brought up by his 
mortal grandfather. 

The household of Priam is the best Homeric illustration of 
a patriarchal family. The old king has in his palace apart- 

: ments not only for his wives, but for all his fifty 
else sons and their wives, and for his twelve daughters 

’ and their husbands, and for all his grand-children 
(Z 244, X 63). His older sons, however, have homes of their 
own near the palace,——so Hector and Paris (Z 317), and 
Deiphobus (0 517).' 

Large families were desired. Priam was counted peculiarly 
happy in his wealth of sons (Q 546), and the man was pitied 
Lone who had no sons to inherit his possessions (E 156). 
Paniter. Niobe aroused the ire of Apollo and Artemis by 

boasting of the number of her own children (Q 
607), while Leto had but one son and one daughter. The 
Homeric families in general, however, were small. Nestor, 
indeed, had several sons, but Agamemnon had only one 
brother, Menelaus, and one son, Orestes. Menelaus had only 
one son, and him by a slave. Hector had but one son. 
Telamonian Ajax and his Locrian namesake had each a half- 
brother, but no brother by the same mother. Achilles and 
Diomed had no brothers. Telemachus was even more solitary: 
he himself was the only child of Odysseus and Penelope; 
Penelope seems to have had no brothers and only one sister 
(0 797); Odysseus also had one sister (0 363) and no brother, 
and his father Laértes, too, was an only son (7 117). 


1Unless Deiphobus inherited the house as well as the widow of Paris. 
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Like the ancient Hebrews, the Homeric Greeks had a strong 
desire for the perpetuation of their families. The curse of 
childlessness is grievous, and is pronounced only in bitter 
anger (I 455). A father grieves with sorest anguish for the 
death of a son just married, who has come to man’s estate, 
but leaves no descendants (¥ 222). No instance of the formal 
adoption of a son is mentioned. Phoenix says that he adopted 
Achilles (I 494), but the latter surely did not leave the family. 
of Peleus, and did not exchange fathers (II 15, A 494). 

The marriage state is appointed and natural, for men as 
well as for women. No unmarried man or woman of mature 
age is mentioned in the poems, except the old 
Phoenix, already referred to, on whom the curse “@¢’7iage 

_0f childlessness imprecated by his father had proved in 
effectual (I 456). Somewhat curiously, however, 
though a woman is expected to marry again on the death 
of her husband (¢ o 270, and Helen’s marriage with 
Deiphobus on the death of Paris, @ 517), yet no Homeric 
widower takes a second wife. 

To enumerate the Homeric instances of tender family love, 
would be a long and unnecessary task. In speaking of the 
cause of the Trojan war, Achilles asks if the sons : 
of. Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, alone love ee. 
their wives; “every good and sensible man loves 
and cares for his wife, as I heartily loved Briseis, captive 
though she was” (I 341). The land appeared to Odysseus 
after his shipwreck as welcome as the recovery of a father 
from a long illness appears to his children (e 394), and Priam 
implores Achilles by his love for his father (Q 486), as having 
no stronger motive for pity. By the funeral pile of Patroclus, 
Achilles “mourns as a father in burning the bones of his 
son, who by his death has brought grief to his wretched 
parents” (¥ 222), and Odysseus’s mother, after long sorrow 
for her son, at last hangs herself in her grief (A 200). Hecuba 
asks, as we have seen, why she should live, now that Hector 
is dead (X 431), and to Andromache Hector is all in all 


1 An exception has been found in the use ot step-mother (unrpv}, EH 389),—but this 
is spoken in regard to the mortal sons of Poseidon, who strove to put Ossa on 
Olympus and Pelion on Ossa ( 315), and who had imprisoned Ares. How any one 
should be their step-mother in the ordinary sense is not clear. 
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(Z 429). The special duty of the Erinyes. the later Furies, 
seems to have been to punish breaches of family duty, especi- 
ally of children to parents. Odysseus’s longing to return to 
his home (a 57), and the readiness of men to fight and to 
die for wife and children (0 57, O 497), are sufficient examples 
and proofs of unselfish devotion and affection. Brothers are 
often found in close connexion standing by each other in> 
battle, as Ajax and Teucer (0 267), or as Hector and 
Cebriones and Gorgythion (0 302, 318). The story of 
Thetis packing her son’s chest as he sets out for the war, 
and putting into it plenty of woolen garments (II 222), 
has quite a modern tone. 

The Homeric poems contain no instance of a divorce or 
formal and voluntary separation of man and wife. No stress 
can fairly be laid on the etymology of the words 
for wife-—meaning simply woman (yu) or couch- 
mate (aXoxos, akowtts). “I pronounce you man and wife,” is 
sufficiently definite now, though the last words meant origin- 
ally only man and woman. 

The term cousin (avéjios) is used five times in the poems, 
but little stress is laid upon this relationship. The poet 
never speaks of such a tie as existing between 
Telamonian Ajax and Achilles, whose fathers were 
brothers according to the later story, or between Hector and 
Aeneas,—but these last would be third cousins, 


No Divorce. 


“ Cousins.” 


CHAPTER V 
DRESS AND DECORATION! 


FoR our knowledge of Homeric dress little light has been 
gained from the study of the monuments of the Mycenaean 
Age. - In the early works of art which have been Tithe Licht 
found. at Cnosus, Tiryns, and Mycenae, the men for Dress 

in action, whether in battle with their kind or in from the 
conflict with wild animals, appear either as naked Mycenaean 
or as clad in nothing more than a loin-cloth or mie 

at most a pair of bathing trunks, while on the other hand 
the women are elaborately clad in garments which are not 
only sewed but fitted closely to the person, differing entirely 
from the Athenian woman’s dress of the classical period, 
and not conforming to the indications of fhe Homeric poems. 
In certain respects the garb of the Cretan ladies was sur- 
prisingly modern, with entirely separate garments for the 
upper and the lower part of the body, while the Homeric 
woman’s dress, like the primitive raiment of other branches 
of the Indo-European family, had no separate skirts or 
bodice. The dress of a faience figure about a foot in height, 
found at Cnosus in 1903, is described by Lady Evans as 
follows :? “ This figure appears to be wearing (1) a skirt without 
gathers, touching the ground evenly all round, decorated with 
horizontal lines representing either tucks or embroidery or 


1 Earlier discussions of this subject were superseded by that of Studniczka, Beztrage 
zur Geschichte der altgriechischen Tracht, 1885. See also Helbig, Das homerische 
Epos, etc., Percy Gardner, Grammar of Greek Art, and Schrader, Reallexicon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde, Article Klecdung. 

2 Annual of the British School at Athens, ix. 80. See also Plate viii. of the 


same volume. 
: 505 
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woven stripes in the material; .. . (2) a double apron or 


polonaise made without fulness, reaching to the knee at the 
back and front, and rising to the hips at the sides ; 
(3) a tight-fitting jacket bodice, of rich stuff decorated 


apparently in embroidery . . . in front the bodice is cut 
away in a V-shape from the shoulders to a point at the 
waist; ... (4) a high cap or tiara.” 


In early Greece, Italy, and Germany alike, the dress of 
men seems to have differed little from that of women.’ In 
each of these peoples, the chief garment of both 


a smitive sexes was a quadrangular piece of woolen cloth, 
Zoe not sewed, but fastened by pins. In addition, 


the men wore loin-cloths (see Fig. 24, page 635), 
which developed gradually into drawers and trousers, or 
were discarded and replaced by tunics. The course of 
development or change of garb, in detail, among the different 
peoples, was determined naturally not only by caprice and 
the influence of neighboring fashions, but still more by the 
climate. The climate of Greece and Asia Minor is mild. 
The summer there is warm and long, and during this season 
a man needs but little clothing. 

In the making of Homeric dress, little cutting and sewing 
was required, and probably no fitting. Buttons and hooks 
and eyes~ were still unknown. The Achaeans 
had neither tailors nor dressmakers nor milliners. 
The work of carding, spinning, and weaving was 
done by the women of the household (X 511); only once 
in the poems (M 433) does a women spin for pay. Sewing 
is mentioned but once, when the poet says that the old 
Laértes wore a sewed or patched tunic (farTov, w 228). 
Cloth in general was not woven in long strips from which 
pieces might be cut according to need; ze. not cloth, but 
clothes were woven. Since fashions changed very slowly, and 
garments were not closely fitted to the person, raiment which 
was made for one man might serve just as well for another, 
and in wealthy houses a considerable stock of clothing was 


1See Schrader, Reallexicon; Toga non solum viri sed etiam Seminae utebantur, 
Nonius s.v.; and Varro’s statement ante enim olim toga fuit commune vestimentum 


Little Cutting 
and Sewing. 


_ et diurnum et nocturnum et muliebre et virile ; Tacitus, Germ. 17. On the Harpy 


Tomb from Lycia, in the British Museum, the sexes are not always distinguished 
by their garb. 


" 


— 
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clearly, and if he had not been greatly provoked, he would 
have laid aside his cloak. 

An epithet which is applied seven times to the chlaena 
(woppupéen, as 0 115, 154, T 242) has generally been under- 
stood as purple, and this interpretation receives ; 
Support from another epithet of this meaning,— oe 7 

, i aena. 

(pourxoetoa, K 133, E 500, p 118), purple, crimson, 

or scarlet,—which also is applied to the cloak. But some 
scholars understand this epithet when applied to the sea 
as seething, foaming, and when applied to a garment as either 
white as the foam of the sea, or merely gleaming. Whether 
Homeric wool was dyed, has been thought uncertain,—the 
dark’ wool which Helen spun (0 135) possibly being shorn 
from a black sheep (I 103). But twice patterns are inter- 
woven in such cloaks: when Helen was called to the Great 
Tower of Ilium, she was weaving a large web, a double 
chlaena, and “sprinkled in (€évéraccev, I’ 126) many contests 
of the knightly Trojans and the bronze-clad Achaeans” ; 
and, a few days later, when Andromache was startled by 
the shrieks which betokened the death of Hector, she was 
weaving a like web, but “sprinkling in many colored flowers” 
(X 441),—z.e. so weaving in her web tufts of wool of other 
colors, as to form a pattern.’ Such scenes suppose the use 
of colored, dyed wool. The figures on the plaid might hang 
symmetrically over the back and thus might be seen fairly. 

The ordinary use of the cloak as a protection against 
cold, is recognized in two similar epithets of wzd-shelter? 
Nestor wears his mantle on going by night to the council 
of the Achaean chieftains (K 133), and Agamemnon, Odysseus, 
and Thersites are reported as wearing this garment to the 
assembly of the people (B 43, 183, 262). Agamemnon once 
holds his cloak in his hand, probably waving it, as a signal 
foe theairoops (O22 1). 

The pharos (papos, B 43) was much like the chlaena in form, 
and probably was only a variety of it. Thus Odysseus wears 

1In view of the fact that flowers seem not to have been used freely in early Greek 
decoration of garments,—the geometric motives being far more common, — Helbig 
understands @péva here as of ornaments in general, though he acknowledges rosettes 


as a possible translation.—Queen Arete is spinning adem bppupa wool at £ 53,—which 
seems much like sea-b/ue, though some would understand it as /2ke the sea-foam. 


2 dyvewooxerrs, IL 224; adekdveuos, & 529. oe 


, 
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a pharos in the assembly of the Phaeacians (at @ 84), but 
has a chlaena a little later on the same day.’ It is often 
called great,—this, however, need not be in contrast 
eg with the chdaena, but may be a general characteristic 
ee epithet. But while all men wore the ch/aena, only 
the nobles are represented as wearing the fharos. 
For this garment no brooches or pins are mentioned, nor any 
embroidery or tapestry work upon it, and it is not stated to 
have been used as a blanket at night. It seems to have been 
of linen? and to have been used not so much for warmth as 
for display. Thus a fastening to hold it in place was less 
necessary than for the woolen chéaena, Flax and linen were 
known to the early Greeks (ch Aivov, v 73, and dzxen), and we 
need not suppose this material to have been imported, though 
wool was the staple material for clothing in early as well as 
in later Greece. 
The term pharos seems to have meant originally only zed, 
cloth, and later to have received its special application. It is 
applied, as will be seen soon, to the principal 
Other uses of ) ; 
Dias woman’s garment, as well as to the cloth given 
by Calypso to Odysseus for the making of a sail 
(« 258), andto Penelope’s web, which was to serve as a shroud 
for the aged Laértes (8 97, 7 142, » 147). With the last use 
have been compared the wrapping of the body of Patroclus in 
a linen cloth and its covering with a white pharos (2 352, 
of. YY 254), and the shrouding of Hector’s body in two of 
these mantles (Q 580). These details have further been 
brought into connexion with indications of the poet’s acquaint- 
ance with the Egyptian practise of embalming (2 T 39; see 
page 475), and the use of linen in the wrapping of mummies. 
In the New Testament story, also, linen cloths were wrapped 
about the dead (Sz. John xi. a4, xx. 6). 
Instead of a woven mantle, the skin of some animal: was 
ie 9 455. Telemachus has a ¢dpos, y 467, 0 61, but a x\aiva at 5 50, p 86, 
op 118. 


?The epithet we//-washed (éuruvés, 0 392, 425, v 67, m 173) seems better suited 
to linen than to a woolen cloak ; conversely, the linen material was less suited than 
woolen for tapestry and embroidery. The etymology of @&pos has not been 
established, but Studniczka conjectures that the word was borrowed from the 
Egyptian, just as chzton was borrowed from the Phoenician, and that the garment 
was made originally of an Egyptian variety of flax. 


wh 
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sometimes worn. Thus lion-skins are worn by Agamemnon 
and Diomed (K 23, 177), leopard-skins by Menelaus 
and Paris (K 29, I 17), a wolf’s skin by Dolon 
(K 334), a deer-skin by the disguised Odysseus 
(v 436), and a goat-skin by the swine-herd 
Eumaeus (£ 530).’ In the case of the warriors, the uses 
of the skins for clothing and for light armor, cannot be 
sharply distinguished. His lion’s skin served Heracles as 
a shield -against both cold and’ enemies. In ancient works 
of art, he sometimes has the skin bound closely to his 
body, while in other cases it hangs free (see Fig. 33). 

The chzton was a tunic or shirt of linen,—not a primitive 
Greek garment, but borrowed from the Phoenicians and 
accepted by the Ionians first of all Greeks. It 
differed from the Athenian chzton of later times 
not greatly in shape, but in material,—the later 
chiton being woolen. The name seems to have been borrowed 
from Phoenicia with the garment, and to be from the same 
root as our own cotton, and possibly even the Latin ‘umzca. 
This gradually took the place of the earlier loin-cloth, which in 
the Mycenaean period was the sole garb of the man in action. 
It was assumed on rising (B 42, K 21, 0 60), and was doffed 
on going to bed (a 437),—when clearly the man had no 
special night gear, but slept naked like the English and the 
Germans of a few generations ago. Little is said by the poet 
of its form or material. It never, however, like the ch/aena, is 
“pinned on” or “thrown about the shoulders,” and no pins or 
brooches are used for it. Always it is emtered,—doubtless 
being drawn on over the head. No slit down the front is 
mentioned ; without such an opening it must have had large 
choles for the neck and arms. No indication is given of 
sleeves, and the ordinary chzton may have been as shapeless 
as a bag ora modern “sweater,” which also may have no slit 
at the neck. The tunic of Odysseus, however, on his leaving 
home, is compared to a layer of dry onion (7 232), and is said 


1In the Avgonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes (i. 324), Pelias’s son Acastus comes 
to join the expedition, wearing a bull’s hide, which reached from his shoulders to 
his feet, while his companion wore a mantle (dtmdaz),—evidently for the same 


Animal's Skin 
as Mantle. 


purpose. : 
280 dé yirava, D416; dvoavro xirGvas, V 739; xiTava diver, o 60; évdwve xiTGva, 
B 42, K 21, 1313; xray’ évddoa, E 736=0 387. 
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to be as bright as the sun. This description implies a 
garment which fits snugly and smoothly, as one of linen; 7A: 
woolen garment of primitive web, does not suggest a layer 
of onion nor the brightness of the sun. 

The chiton generally was worn ungirt, and thus on ancient 
vases, men not in action, old men and men of dignity,—as kings, 
priests, heralds, charioteers,—are represented with 
chitons ungirt and reaching nearly to the ground. 
Only once does the poet mention the act of girding 
the loins; the swine-herd Eumaeus girds up his tunic as he 
sets out for his pig-stye to fetch a porker.’ Not too much, 
however, must be inferred from this fact. Achilles binds 
the arms of his captive Trojans with the leathern “straps 
which they wore over their tunics” (® 30), and these straps 
are best explained as girdles. By Nestor’s side at night, in 
camp before Troy, lay the belt with which he girt himself 
for battle (CwrTmp ... © Cévwro, K 77). At the opening 
of the third day of battle, Agamemnon witha shout bids 
his men gird themselves (Covvve8a, A 15),’—ze. to prepare 
for the fray. 

Not all tunics needed to be of the same length, any - 
more than in later times. The Ionians once are called 
tunic-tratling (é\xexitwves, N 685), but this surely 
Abts was a general standing epithet for the Ionians, 

who are supposed to have been the first Greeks 
to adopt the tunic, rather than an indication that such 
trailing robes were worn on the field of battle; that 
Homeric epithets are sometimes applied without special 
reference to the circumstances of the case, is a well-known 
truth. The same epithet is given to the Ionians at a 
festival, by the poet of the first Homeric Hymn (146). 
The tunic of Odysseus seems to have reached at least to 
the knee, else the scar on his leg would have been observed, 
and his strong thighs earlier noticed by Penelope’s suitors 


Generally 
Ungirt. 


1¢ 72. Cf. ‘and he [Elijah] girded up his loins and ran before Ahab to the 
entrance of Jezreel,” 1 Azmgs xviii. 46.—The fwoaudvw of WV 685 refers to 
the boxers assuming the loin-cloth or f@ua in place of the chzton. 


a. ‘ They were 
not girding up their tunics. 


? While «é\ros in Homer regularly means the bosom or the dress above it, yet at 
471, where the dark blood KéA\rov évérdnoev, xb\rrov seems to be ““the dosom or 
hollow of his xirdév, which was belted at the waist.” 
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4845 =r 3019450, 468% o 74). From the fact that the 
thighs of Menelaus, wounded by the arrow of Pandarus, 
were seen to be stained with blood, the inference is drawn 
fairly that he wore no chiton, but a loin-cloth (Av 1465 
gf. 187). This is supported by the further fact that in 
order to inspect the wound, the surgeon looses the loin- 
cloth, while the tunic is not mentioned. That, at the close 
of the first day of the action of the Odyssey, Telemachus is 
represented as seating himself on his bed before he takes 
off his tunic (a 437), has been criticised. But perhaps he 
wore a short tunic, and he may have hitched it up before 
he sat down. Athena doffs her long robe, and dons her 
father’s tunic (E 734=0 385), in preparation for a descent 
to the field of battle, and from this the inference has been 
drawn that the tunic was shorter than the jeplos. Else 
why did she make the exchange? But this tunic of Zeus 
may have been specially fitted for war, by plates of metal 
fastened upon it; and the natural difference in stature between 
Zeus and his daughter, may not have been overlooked. 

The epithet ‘wzsted or twined (otpertos, E 113) seems 
-to be equivalent to wie/l-spun, with reference to the linen 
thread from which the tunic was made. Another _. 

: : -_ Epithets of 
epithet of the tunic, also used but once, is i pen 
bordered (Tepusoets, T ae? ae this border seems 
to be the tunic’s only.érnament,—it having no decoration 
on any other part. For such ornament, we are reminded 
again, linen is not so well adapted, as a woolen fabric like 
the chlaena. Laértes’s tunic is called sewed (purTov, w 228), 
which is generally interpreted as fatched, although in the 
very next following verse the same epithet is applied to 
gaiters, where it may mean wel/ sewed. 

Since the cultivation of flax in Homeric Greece has been 
unfairly doubted, it is reasonable. to note that Queen Arete 
‘recognizes the tunic given to Qdysseus by Nausicaa as the 
work of herself and her women (7 234), and that the loom 
at which these women are busy seems to be for weaving 
with flaxen thread (7 107). 

The girdle or belt! of men corresponds to the zone 

Wns A 132, E 615, K 77, etc. In A 234, kara fwvyv seems to mean at the 
waist, though the fwornp is mentioned just below. 
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(Céym) of women, and was used chiefly to gird up the tunic. 
It was probably of leather, and may have been adorned, 
like the reins of chariots, by thin plates of metal, 
since it is called gleaming and cunningly fashioned 
(zavatoAos, A 186, dadadeos, A 135). The girdle 
of Menelaus had golden fastenings (ox7es xpiceo, A 132). 
Aeneas gave to Bellerophon, and Ajax gave to Hector, 
girdles bright with purple (powuc daewov, Z 219, H 305). 

To the loin-cloth reference has been made already. This 
garment probably was worn more often than might be 
inferred from the infrequency of its mention, But 
for the special description of the treatment of 
Menelaus’s wound, the reader would not know that this 
warrior wore no tunic. No occasion ordinarily occurs for 
its mention by the poet. The ancient Greeks disliked to 
be seen in utter nakedness (Thucydides, i. 6), and even the 
girt chiton would be a, hindrance and a burden in battle 
on a hot day. The Egyptians of the early dynasties seem 
to have worn only the loin-cloth in battle. Perhaps the 
term zoma may have been used by the poet at times (as 
Helbig conjectures for € 482) for the short tunic which 
replaced it. 

The zostra (Caor pa, C 38), mentioned but once,—apparently 
garments of Nausicaa’s brothers——may well have been the 
short tunics, which replaced the loin-cloth. Since these are 
the only garments in the list enumerated which could be 
used by men, and since Nausicaa was undertaking her 
expedition largely for the sake of her brothers (¢ 62), they 
are not to be interpreted as women’s belts, which further do 
not deserve precedence over the women’s robes in the 
enumeration. 

Under the loin-cloth or the tunic—if the loin-cloth were 
not worn,—the warrior might wear about his waist a broad 
band of metal, or of leather reinforced with metal (uvpy, 
A 137), for the special protection of his bowels, but this 


Girdle of 
Men. 


Loin-cloth. 


1¢Sua, A 187, 216, YW 683, € 482. See Fig. 26.—For comparison, the following 
description of the breech-clout of the North American Indian is added. * Originally 
it was made of skin, a foot wide and three or four long, which was passed between 
the thighs and then carried up under a belt of sinew, snake skin or some other 
material, worn around the waist, from which the two ends hung down a foot or 
more, the one in front with a flap, the other like a tail behind.” 
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was part of his armor rather than of his clothing (see 
page 658), although it might be worn, as the spear was 
carried, also in time of peace. This.as a rule was 
hidden by the loin-cloth or tunic, but was some- 
times visible, so that an Achaean is said to have 
a bright s27tré (atoAouttpys, E 707), That it was generally, - 
but not always worn in battle, is indicated by an epithet 
of Sarpedon’s comrades who wore chitons without m7tré 
(4uitpoxitwves, IL 419). 

The feplos the chief garment of women, like the ch/aena, 
the principal garment of men, was a quadrangular piece of 
woolen cloth, which may be represented by /an.mdbo 
in I of Fig. 42 in which about a third, along ae 
the length of the cloth (aé/m), has been folded ; 
over; next the whole was folded again, at right angles to 
the former fold, to form av.c.no.d of II. Then, the 
person standing between the two folds, at ef of III, the 
two were pinned together on the breast; a little below 
the shoulder. The space /¢ would form an abundant arm-hole 
for the left arm, and the right arm would be left quite free: 
The edges of the two sides az and 00 may have been 
sewed together in some cases, at least for part of the way, 
but the eplos which was given to Penelope by one of her 
suitors, was fastened by twelve pins or brooches (¢ 293), 
and was not sewed at all, but was left open down the 
side, except as the edges of the garment were held together 


Mitré under 
Loin-cloth. 


1 aémos, of uncertain etymology. It is always a woman’s garment. So at Q 229, 
where Priam takes twelve of these, as a present to Achilles, part of a ransom for 
Hector’s body. Garments were good personal property in general, but Achilles 
would give these to Briseis, Diomede, and his other female attendants. The 
peplos is clearly the chief garment also in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 86. 
The name came to be used in Attic poetry as a general term for garment, clothing. 
—éavés or elavés (] i78, IL 9, ® 507, Hom. Hy. v. 176) is a synonym for Zepilos, 
Its relation to the adjective éavés (E 734, 9 385, = 352, 613, Y 254), plant, soft, 
is not clear. Apparently it is from the root Fes, clothe. 

2 Borrowed from Professor Percy Gardner’s Grammar of Greek Art, p. 46. 

3 évéryow KaTa oTHOos meporvaro, = 180, Cf. wémdov" yuvatketoy evduua, Tovreort 
xirava by ok évedvovro, add’ érepovevro, scholium on E 734 ; yuvatkeloy iudriov... 
kara ra Awpixd, Eustathius on o 292.—In later Sparta the like garment of young 
women was left open at the side, or at least unfastened, as is shown by the 
epithet applied to them, ¢high-showing (dawopnpldes, Ibycus, 61), as well as by 
representations on vases,—but these had no girdle. 


— 
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by pins, and the garment itself was held in place by a 
girdle! Very possibly one pin at the shoulder, eg. at /, 
might ordinarily be left attached to the robe, so that only 
the pin at e need be fastened or unfastened each time 
that the garment was donned or doffed. Aphrodite uses 
a fold of her peplos for the protection of her son Aeneas 
in the battle (E 315), and this act is most easily intelligible 
if she is assumed to wear a Dorian robe, not pinned at the 
side,—for if this peplos were a close-fitting gown sewed down 
the side, the act would have been impossible. Preparing 
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Fic. 4. The Peplos. 


to descend from Olympus to the field of battle on the 
Trojan plain, Athena lets her jfeplos fall to the floor 
(wérhov pev Karéxevev, E 734=O0 385), and instead puts on 
the chiton of Zeus; and the expression there used, “ poured 
down her robe,” is suited to the gliding of the garment to 
her feet when a pin is removed. When Aphrodite is wounded 
by Diomed, Athena suggests mockingly to Zeus that the 
wound was caused by Aphrodite’s caressing some Achaean 
woman (KE 424), and scratching her wrist on the golden 

1 Doubtless the girdle was considered more important than the pins, and the 


suggestion has been offered that not all of these twelve pins were to be used by 


Penelope at once, but that an allowance was made for breakage and loss, vee 
this is not implied in Homer’s story. 
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pin of her garment, as she threw her arm affectionately 
about her neck. Hera’s epithet whzte-armed} and the mention 
of the white arms of Aphrodite and Penelope (mijxee NevKos, 
E 314, % 240) are in themselves sufficient evidence that 
the Homeric dress left the women’s arms bare. 

That the peplos was not sewed, is indicated further by 
its use (or, at least, the use of this term) as a covering for 
chairs (7 96) and for chariots at rest (E 194) 
and for the chest in which lay Hector’s bones 5 

‘ : ~ Sewed. 
(Q 796). The peplos carried in the Panathenaic 
procession as an offering to Athena, also, seems to have 
been a rectangular piece of cloth? 

The epithet vode-trailing,* given to Trojan women, bears 
witness to the length of the garment at the back; in front 
it may not have been so long, but in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (176, cf 182), it is held up by maidens when 
they are running. 

The feflos ordinarily was of wool. This would be 
necessary for warmth, and wool clearly was much more 
plentiful than flax. Further, the epithets many 

‘ : : Peplos of 
colored, cunningly wrought,* and the like, imply Wool. 
colored weaving, and hence probably wool. The ; 
Dawn is called saffron-robed (xpoxoreTXos, 8 1, T I, etc.)— 
the prototype of Shakespeare’s “Morn in russet mantle clad,” 
—but the special color of no woman’s robe is mentioned. 

The term pharos is used twice for the woman’s /efplos 
(e 230, k 543). In the narrative of e 230, the pharos and 
kalyptré of Calypso correspond to the chzton and chlaena of 
Odysseus. Since pharos seems to mean a linen chlaena 
(see page 158), the supposition is not unreasonable that 
when it is used of a woman’s garment, it means a linen 


peplos. 


1evxidevos applied 28 times to Hera, as A 55, and occasionally to Helen, 
Andromache, and others. ; 
2See Michaelis, der Parthenon, p. 328. 


3 édxeolmerdos, Z 442, H 297, X 105; of €Axexlrwves of Ionian men. The 
similar epithet ravdrem)os, I 228, 2 385, 424, etc., has been translated wzth long 


stretching robe or with large, full robe. 
4rouxidos, E 735, O 386, o 293; mammeixidos, Z 289, 0 105; moxlhuara, Z 294, 


0 107; daldada, & 179. 
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The othonae,' likewise, were linen fepflot. The material 
is indicated by the description of their weaving by Phaea- 
cian women (7 107), where oil drips from the 
cloth. A like use of oil in the preparation of 
linen garments is observed (2 596) for the tunics of young 
men, but seems to be unknown for woolen cloth. 

The poet mentions no under-garments for women, and. 
Hera, in robing herself after the bath, dons her eanos or 
peplos first of all (& 178). 

A girdle? which was more necessary for the loose robe, 
particularly when this was not pinned along the side, than 
for a tunic, aided to hold the jfepflos in place. Into the 
hollow between her breasts and her robe,? held securely 
by the girdle, Hera places the cestws which she borrows 
from Aphrodite (# 223), and in the like receptacle 
the Phoenician nurse of the young Eumaeus places the 
three golden cups which she steals from the king’s table 
(0 469),—the articles in both cases being slipped in at 
the openings left for the arms,—to unfasten the robe at 
the shoulder being quite unnecessary. The “bosom” was 
used as a pocket in far more recent times, as when, 
in Pélgrim’s Progress, Christian plucks his roll “out of his 
bosom.” 

The girdles of Calypso and Circe were adorned with gold 
(« 231=« 444), as seems to have ‘been also: that of 
ee Menelaus (A -215); that of Hera had a fringe 

of fine gold wire or thin strips of gold foil, or 
tassels, or pendants of some kind (écatTov @vcavos apapviar, 
= 181). The cestus of Aphrodite is not assigned to a 
definite service, but the fact that Hera does not put it 
about her waist, but places it into her bosom, cannot prove 
that Aphrodite herself did not wear it as a girdle. This 
seems to have been an embroidered or otherwise decorated band 


Othonae. 


*60dvar, T 141, 2 595, cf.  t07.—This term as well as éayds seems originally 
to have been a general word for clothing.—In the Septuagint version of the story 
of Samson (/udges xiv. 13), 6@dvia is used for cambric or muslin under garments 
with orodds iuartwy for the upper garments. 

2¢dvn, as H 181, € 231=K 544, A 245. 

*x6\ros seems to have meant first the hollow between the breasts, and then the 
bosom itself,—but not in Homer a fold of the robe, except in T 471. 
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of leather,’ and might have been recognized as Aphrodite’s by 
Zeus, if it were worn by Hera. The epithet deep-otrdled 
(BabvGwvos, I 594, y 154) seems to be equivalent to slender- 
wazsted, contrasting the outline of the waist with that of the 
bosom and hips. Well-girt® refers not so much to the beauty 
of the girdle as to the trimness of the wearer. The epithet 
deep-bosomed* refers to the shapely fulness of the bust. 

The Homeric woman had no upper garment which corre- 
sponded closely to the cé/aena or mantle of her husband, 
but she had a thick and heavy veil which was 
almost a garment. Certainly it was not a veil Krtedemnon 
: : or Woman's 
in the ordinary modern sense of the word,—used ;,;7 
simply as a restraint for the hair from the blowing 
wind, or as a protection for the complexion from the rays 
of the sun, or, at most, as it was a generation or more ago, 
to.hide the face of the wearer,—but it was like the long 
and full bridal veil, in which the old form has best been 
preserved, and in some uses like the heavy black crape veil 
of modern mourning. The Homeric veil or kredemnon hung 
from the back part of the head, and covered the back and 
shoulders, just as many an Irish peasant woman’s shawl 
is thrown over her head and shoulders, as a covering for 
both head and body,—and it, also, was held in place by 
the hand, as is shown by its falling from the heads of 
Hecuba and Andromache when they forget themselves and 
loose their grasp of it, in grief at the death of Hector 
(X 406, 470; cG a 334). It could be drawn forward, but 
generally it did not cover the face. When Penelope appears 
before her suitors, she wears this veil, but it does not 
entirely conceal her countenance, for they are enraptured 
by her beauty (a 334, 7 416, o 210, @ 65). That Helen, 
desiring to escape observation as she leaves the Great Tower of 


lxeords iuds, = 2143 of. the wodvKeoros iuds which served as a holder for the 
helmet of Paris, passing under his chin (I' 371). 

2év¢wvos, A 429, Z 467, 1 366, 590, 667, Y 261, 760; and its synonym KaANifwros, 
H 139, 2 698, p 147. 

3 BabvKodmos, Z 122, 339, 2 215. Some critics observed that this was applied 
by our poet only to Trojan women, but modern scholars would attach no importance 
to this. It is applied to the Muses by Pindar (P. i. 12) and by Homer himself 
according to Zenodotus’s recension of B 484.—The poet makes Helen recognize 


Aphrodite not merely by her neck and eyes, but also by her or7Gea inepdevra, I 397. 
M 


ca 
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Ilium, wraps herself closely in her mantle-like veil (P2190); 
and that in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter the goddess in 
her grief hides her face in her veil (Hom. Hy. v. 197), 
no more indicate this to be the usual office of this gar- 
ment than the similar act of Odysseus, drawing his mantle 
over his head (0 84), shows the ordinary use of his cloak. 
This woman’s veil, like the man’s mantle, is not worn 
ordinarily at home, and it, too, is thrown off for any special 
exertion, though Penelope assumes it when she 
Kredemnon appears to her suitors in her own house, as being 
oe = part of full dress. Hera puts on her kredemnon 
when she leaves Olympus for Mt. Ida (& 184), and 
Calypso and Circe do the like when they go to the beach 
(kadvrrpyv, € 232=« 545). Thetis takes a dark “wrap” 
(kaAuupa, Q 93),—the color indicating her sadness of heart, 
—as she obeys the summons of Zeus to Olympus. Hecuba 
and Andromache wear their veils when they go to the 
Great Tower of Ilium to observe the battle (X 406, 470), 
and, conversely, Nausicaa’s maids lay away their veils when 
they would play ball (( 100). That a redemnon was given 
by Aphrodite as a wedding present to Andromache (X 470), 
has no special significance; any garment was an appropriate 
gift. Kvedemnon and kalyptré} seem to be synonymous,— 
the one name being derived from the office of the veil, and 
the other from the chief part which it covered. 
Like the ch/aena of men, the kredemnon of women seems 
to have been made sometimes of wool, and again of linen, — 
the material chosen perhaps with reference to the 
Sometimes 5 : 
yee weather, but also, like the fsharos, according to 
the wealth of the wearer. Hera’s veil is clearly 
of linen at & 185, where it is “as bright as the sun,” and 
that the kalypiré of Hecuba has a sheen (Auapij, X 406), 
and the epithet drzght-veiled (Nirapoxpijoeuvos, = 382) applied 
to Charis, would imply the same for them. Doubtless woolen 
was the usual material. 
'xpndeuvor, a 334, @ 416, etc., from xdpn, head, and bw, bend. kadvmrTpyn, X 406, 
€ 232=k 545, and kdAuuua, Q 93, from Kadvrrw, cover, conceal.—dbbvar, I 141, 


and éavdés, I’ 385, 419, appear to be used of the veil, though both of these words 
originally seem to have had a general signification. 


*The epithet dpyevvat applied to Helen’s d@dvac at I 141 suggests that this was 
of linen, and we have seen that 6@évac was sometimes used for a linen peplos. 
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The poet has little to say of other head-gear for women. 
But when Andromache, on the last day of the battles of 
the /Zad, hearing the shrieks of the Trojan women, 
goes to the Great Tower and catches sight of 
the dead body of Hector dragged behind the 
car of Achilles to the Achaean camp, she faints; and as 
she sinks backward ampyx, kekryphalos, anadesmé, and kre- 
demnon* fall from her head. 

The ampyx is a metal frontlet or diadem, over the fore- 
head,—mentioned in later Greek literature and appearing in 
works of art, as on the familiar Diana of Versailles. 
As an ornament, this corresponded in a general 
way to the high comb of comparatively recent times, but 
the Homeric lady must wear such an ornament at the front 
of her head, since if it were at the back it would be hidden 
by the redemnon. Similar to the ampyx, but probably 
larger, was the stephané worn by maidens represented in 
the dance on the Shield of Achilles, and by Aphrodite in 
a Homeric Hymn? 

The kekryphalos*? was a kerchief of some kind,—perhaps 
a cap or hood. 

What the “woven anadesmé” (of. ava, déw, bind up) was, 
no one knows. It was possibly a ribbon or band to hold the 
hair or kerchief in place, corresponding to the classical mztra.* 
That the kredemnon is mentioned last of all in this enumer- 
ation can hardly prove that it lay under the kekryphalos and 
the anadesmé, but it lay behind the ampyx. 

No explanation has been offered why Andromache alone 
should be thus decked. If these articles were for special 
adornment, Hera might have been expected to wear them 
when she went to visit Zeus on Mt. Ida (& 184). 

Considerable uncertainty as to details of the Homeric — 
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The Ampyx. 


ldumvxa kexptpardy re i6é mrexThy avadéounv | kphdeuvdv re, X 469. 

2orepavn, = 507-0 dumruKes “Opa: receive xpucocrépavoy "“Adpodiryy 
(Hom. Hy. vi. 1, 7); a Tepdvy upon her head. Cf éevorégavos, ® 511, 
B 120, 6 267, 288, o words remind the reader of orépavos, crowm, 


but this word is not use 


se of kadvrrpn and xdéAvuua for ve7l, 
r. Bacch. 1115; Kkexpupddov det xal plrpas, Arist. 
ade to supply his night-cap, and 941. 


3 Cf. kpimrw, conc 
4+Cf ulrpay Képas | 
Thesm. 257, where E 
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woman’s dress would seem natural to a modern man who 
finds much that is unintelligible in even the latest fashion 
magazine. Only the simplicity of ancient dress, and 
the fixed indisposition of those times to change 
fashions, render it possible by the aid of later works 
of art to attain a fairly reasonable and consistent conception 
of the Homeric garb. 

The Homeric poet says nothing of the dress of children. 
Probably the small boy in summer wore nothing 
but a loin cloth. Larger children would be dressed 
like their elders. 

Sandals! are mentioned nineteen times in the Homeric 
poems, Like the man’s chlaena and the woman’s kredemanon, 
they are not worn within the house” Athena 
binds on her sandals when she sets out on the 
journey from Olympus to Ithaca, and Hermes dons his when 
he sets out for Troy or Calypso’s island. Agamemnon puts 
on his sandals as he leaves his tent to go to the council of 
elders, and Telemachus does the like when he arises from his 
couch to call an assembly of Ithacans. The swine-herd 
Eumaeus is making his own shoes (€ 24) when Odysseus 
approaches, but the leather-cutter (cxvrorouos, H 221) of 
Hyle may have made for other men sandals as well as shields. 
Whether the foot-gear were only soles or may have been 
rude shoes, cannot be said. Hesiod (Works, 541) advises 
felt-lined pedzla for winter, and the old Laértes wears gaiters 
(kyjpides, w 229), which shows a desire for the protection of 
the ankles. Probably the rank and file of the people through 
most of the year went barefoot, like Socrates in the Periclean 
age. Accustomed to this from childhood, their feet were not 
so tender as those of the modern civilized man. The epithet 
sleek (Aimapol, B 4, B 241) applied to feet, implies that these 
were seen more often than those of the present day, and 
Menelaus even observes that the feet and hands of Telemachus 

Lirédia (cf. mots a pes) is the ordinary word, as a 96, B 4, 8 309, € 44, 154, 


p 2, B 44, K 22, 132, & 186, 2 340; drodjuara (irs, déw), 0 369, « 361.—cdvdana is 
not Homeric, but appears first in the Hymn to Hermes, 79, 83, 139, and Sappho, 
Frag. 95. 

2In the Prometheus of Aeschylus (135), that the Ocea nymphs set out from 


home without sandals, indicates their haste,—comparable to modern young women 
hot waiting to put on their hats. 


Uncertainties 
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resemble those of his father Odysseus (6 149). “Silver- 
footed ” (apyuporeCa, A 538) applied to the sea-nymph Thetis, 
is generally explained as comparing the whiteness of her feet 
with silver, but Milton’s translation, “ tinsel-slippered Thetis,” 
shows another interpretation. 

No woman is said to wear sandals, but this probably is due 
to mere chance, since these are worn by the goddesses Hera 
and Athena (& 186, a 96), and the garb of divinities is like 
in kind to that of human beings, 

Leather was made from the skins of kine, goats, weasels, 
and probably of dogs (as is indicated by the name xuvéy 
for a cap), but no leather from sheepskin is men- 
tioned. Which of these skins were used for 
sandals, the poet does not say. The sandals of the gods 
are called golden. Perhaps the poet knew sandals adorned 
with gold foil, but here again he may have yielded to the 
impulse to represent all the possessions of the gods as of 
most precious materials. 

That the kvedemnon served as a protection for the head of 
women, has been observed. But no hat or cap is mentioned 
for men, except in connexion with war, where the cap might 
serve as a helmet. In later art, Odysseus was identified by his 
cap or traveller's hat, but this is not Homeric. In general, 
men went bareheaded. 

The hormos! was a long chain, passing about the neck and 
falling over the breast. The suitor Eurymachus Noctis 
gives to Penelope one of gold and amber,’—the 
beads alternating. 

The zsthmion (icOmov, « 300) was a necklace of ordinary 
modern length, made to lie near the throat. One such is 
given to Penelope by a suitor. 

Hephaestus, when cast out of Olympus, and living at the 
home of Thetis, wrought many curious things,—necklaces, 
brooches, bent Aelices, and calyces (Z 401). The identifica- 
tion of the last two is not certain. The helices (€AtE) have 


Leather. 


1 §puos, = 401, 0 460, « 295; Hom. Hy. i, 103, iv. 88, vi. II. 

2 aré€xrposw, ¢ 296, in itself is ambiguous,—uncertain whether it is from #\exrpov, 
amber, ot #Aekrpos, white gold, z.e. gold alloyed with silver, —but the latter would not 
form so good a contrast to gold, and gold and amber are found together in Etruscan 


breast ornaments. 
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been interpreted either as spiral, snake-like bands for the 
arms, or as ear ornaments, or as spiral brooches? for the robe, 

or as fastenings for the hair (the tértvyes of the . 
Ornaments o|d Athenians). The interpretation of calyces (bud, 
Pe rose-bud) has been thought entirely uncertain, except 

as the passage quoted in the last note seems to 
connect it with the robe. A recent plausible suggestion,’ 
however, is that both Aelices and calyces were pendants, 
attached to the long necklace, and possibly serving also as 
brooches to connect this with the robe. 

Earrings? are mentioned twice, once as worn by Hera, and 
again as brought by a suitor as a present to Penelope. The 
same two adjectives are used for both—apparently indicating 
ornaments in the shape of a berry, and a group of three, 
each in form like the apple of the eye. 

Pins,t safety pins, and brooches have been seen to be of 
importance both for men and for women, buttons and hooks- 
and-eyes being yet unknown. The feronae of the 
robe which was given to Penelope by one of her 
suitors, had “ well-bent locks” (kAyides, ¢ 293), Ze. 
shields or sheaths for the ends of the pins. Helbig compares 
an ancient Italian brooch with two parts,—the shields for the 
pins being fastened by hooks to the other part. The brooch 
on the cloak worn by Odysseus when he set out for Troy 
was elaborate. It was of gold with a double fastening 
(avroiow diddmouwt, T 227); the front was curiously wrought : 
a hound with his fore paws held firm a still struggling 
_ dappled fawn, which was striving to escape. With this, Pottier 
has compared an Egyptian painting of a dog holding and 
killing a gazelle, and analogies have been found also in primi- 
tive Greek art. 


Peroné is used for the straight pin as well as for the brooch - 


1Supported by Hom. Ay. iv. 87, earo. . . elxe & éevyvdumrras edixas KdduKds Te. 
*Hadaczek in Oester. Jahreshefte, vi. 121. 


Sépuara qkev eurphrows NoBoiow | TplyAnva (three-eyed), popbevta (berry-like, o 


possibly gleaming), % 182, of. « 297. : 


4 mepévn is the general word for fim; E 425, o 293, r 226, 256, cf. mepovijoaro, 
K 133, & 180; mépovnoe, H 145, N 397. Cf. also Soph. 0.7. 1269. sopra: are 
mentioned at 2 4o1= Hom. Hy. iv. 163. Cf. Eur. Hec. 1170, Phoen. 62 (called 
mepovat at 805). éveral (évinu,—apparently at first only an epithet of mepévar) appear 
only at & 180. See Hadaczek, Oester. Jahreshefte, vi. 108. 


Pins and 
Brooches. 
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or safety pin. At the Argive Heraeum)! straight pins were far 
the more numerous,—in round numbers, 750 of these being 
there found, and 150 of the brooches. The straight 
pins are represented on the figures of the Francois 
vase (see. Fig. 6), which served as a basis for the revised 
views of early Greek dress, but on some early terra-cotta 
figurines the robe is represented as pinned at the shoulder 


Stick-pins. 


Fic. 7.—Pins found at the Argive Heraeum. 
From Prof. W. Ridgeway’s ‘Early Age of Greece,’ 


Fic. 6.—From the Frangois Vase. 


by a large star-like brooch. The assumption of a straight 
pin explains most easily the words of Athena to Zeus, suggest- 
ing that Aphrodite had scratched her wrist in caressing some 
Achaean woman (see p. 164), and its service for the blinding 
of Oedipus and of Polymestor, and the stabbing by the 
Athenian women of the solitary soldier who returned in safety 
‘from the expedition to Aegina (Herodotus, v. 87). Doubtless 
a woman could scratch her arm on a brooch, or even inflict 
a bodily injury on another with such a weapon, and with 
such an instrument Oedipus could have put out his eyes, 
1See The Argive Heracum, ii. 207 ff., and Plates Ixxvii. -lxxxviii. 
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but such a purpose would have been served better by a 
pointed pin, like a stiletto. Some of the Argive pins may. 
have been used as hairpins (f% the Italian and Japanese 
custom), but such a use is not indicated in the Homeric poems. 
Possibly some may have been used, like modern hatpins, 
to hold the Aredemnon to the head, but many of them are 
too small for such service, and this use, too, finds no support 
in the poems. The Francois vase represents a pin five or six 
inches in length. The length of the pin may explain why, 
though the fold of the robe is pinned on the breast just 
below the shoulder, the pin evidently is thrust upward and 
not downward ; the hand would need to reach much farther 
back in order to thrust a long pin downward, and the tension 
of the garment would hold the pin in place. The pins along 
the thigh, if not safety pins, would naturally be much shorter 
than those of the Francois vase. The frequent use of straight 
pins only half a century ago on modern garments, where only 
safety pins would be used at present, may be a partial answer 
to the doubt whether straight pins could reasonably be used 
to hold the chlaena and the feplos, as well as Tacitus’s state- 
ment that the ancient Germans, in default of a better pin, 
used a thorn for this purpose. The thickness of many of the 
straight pins which have been preserved might seem likely 
to tear a closely woven, delicate fabric, but the Homeric 
woolen garments ordinarily doubtless were quite as coarse and 
loosely woven as the Scotch plaid, if indeed they were not 
like a blanket. 

Whether the Homeric robes, like the gowns of the 
Mycenakans, were decorated by thin ornaments of gold foil, 
cannot be stated, but this is not improbable, since thin plates 
of gold and other metals were used for the adornment of 
both wood and leather, as for chariots, chairs, and straps. 

Of finger-rings, seals, pearls, diamonds, opals, and other 
precious stones, the Homeric poet shows no knowledge, 

' though seals were much used in Crete as well as 
Sal be in Babylonia. Personal decorations and beauty 
ps a seem at times to be despised by the poet’s char- 

acters, but this is only in comparison with prowess 
in war. Thus Hector mocks at Paris, whose beauty and 
long hair—the gifts of Aphrodite—would not avail him in 
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the conflict with Menelaus, but he would be laid in the 
dust. 

A frequent epithet of the Achaeans is long-haired (kd on 
KOMOWVTES, used thirty times).2 The hair of the contestants 
in the horse race floats in the air (¥ 367), Paris 


is proud of his long hair (I’ 55), and the goat- “ Long. 
herd Melanthius is dragged by his hair (x 188). aoe 


In general, long hair seems to have been in plaited 
tresses, or otherwise confined.  Achilles’s luxuriant hair had 
been dedicated to the Spercheiis, the river of his Thessalian 


Fic. 8.—Gold foil ornament tor raiment, found at Mycenae. 
From Prof. W. Ridgeway’s ‘Early Age of Greece.’ 


home, but at the funeral of Patroclus he cuts it off and lays 
it in the hand of his dead friend (¥ 141), and the corpse 
was covered with the hair of his comrades. To “cut the hair 
and shed tears” were the ordinary tokens of mourning (0 198). 


'T 44, 54, of B 673, 872. 

2 Apollo is u#shorn (dxepsexbuns, T 39); cf tntonsum Cynthium, Horace, Odes, 
i. 21, and the Apollo Belvedere. The locks of Zeus wave at A 529. Cf. also the 
long hair of Samson and of Absalom, and see Tacitus, Germania, 31. 

8 Paris is said to be “ splendid with horn” («épac dyAaé, A 385), and. Helbig would 
understand this not of his bow of horn, but of a stiff spiral braid of hair, standing 
like a horn by the side of his head. 
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So on the death of Achilles, the Danai shed many hot tears 
and cut their hair.’ j 

On archaic works of art the hair of men often reaches to 
the middle of their shoulder blades. Jason returned to lolcos, 
according to Pindar (P. iv. 82), with hair gleaming down his 
back. The Athenian gentlemen of the olden time were wont 
to fasten up their long locks with golden “grasshoppers ” 
(rértvyes, Thuc. i. 6), which may have been in form like 
the Homeric /elices or spirals, but called grasshoppers from 
the chirping noise which they made on movement. That 
the Spartans wore long hair at the opening of the fifth 
century B.C. is shown by the story of Herodotus (vii. 208) that 
Leonidas’s men before the conflict at Thermopylae were 
combing their hair in preparation for the battle on the 
following day. 

The locks of Euphorbus, son of Panthoiis, were held in 
place (éo@ijcwvro, P 52) by gold and silver ornaments. Such 
may have been the ornaments of the Carian Nastes who 
went to war “adorned with gold, like a girl” (je Kovpn, B 
B72 

The Euboean Abantes (67:Oev xouowrvres, B 542) wore: their 
hair cut short, “banged,” in front, but suffered it to grow 

; long at the back. The Thracians, on the other 
Peculiar Cut Mandc(anne A : 
Hae: an (axpoxouot, A 533), seem to have had their 

hair cut short behind, and to have tied their long 
hair in a knot on the top of their head,—perhaps in a sort 
of cue, such as appears on monuments of the early fifth century 
B.C. The poet was familiar with the use of the razor— 
possibly such a crescent-shaped knife as was commonly 
used for such purposes in ancient times, of which the form 
is best preserved in a knife now commonly used only by 
shoemakers, but possibly also in a form much _ resembling 
the modern razor,—since Nestor is made to say that the 
destruction or safety of the Achaeans stood upon a’ razor’s 
edge (emt Evpod ierarat axuiys, K 173). Probably only the 


‘w 46. In Euripides’s Accestis the question of the chorus whether they shall 
cut their hair (215), means simply, ‘‘Is Alcestis now dead?” Heracles sees that , 
Admetus is in grief by his shorn head (512), and the king orders that his subjects 
shall cut not only their own hair, but also the manes of their horses (425). 
| 2Athenische Mitteilungen, viii., Pl. xi. xii. 


Fic. 9.—Apollo Belvedere. 


Facing p. 176. 
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moustache was shaved, as at Sparta and on ancient monu- 
ments; certainly the beard often was allowed to grow 
(7 176). 

The epithet /azr-tressed,' applied to both goddesses and 
mortal women, refers to the well-braided tresses 
rather than to the color, fineness, or abundance of 
the hair. Blond hair was assigned to Achilles (€av6j, A 
197, VY 141), Meleager (B 642), Menelaus (I. 284), Demeter 
(E 500), Agamede (A 740), and Odysseus (v 399). 

The hair of Zeus and Poseidon is dark (A 528, rae 

y 6). Whether light hair was frequent in the 

Homeric period, or is ascribed to Achilles and Menelaus as 
a mark of beauty cannot be decided definitely, but the 
manner of the use of the epithet indicates that it is not 
intended as a distinction. 


Fair-tressed. 


1 gumdéxapos, as Z 380, and its synonym xaA\m)bxapos, as Z 407, derived from 
tréxw, plecto. Cf. évfwvos and Kaddifwvos. 
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THE Homeric poet describes no house, and so much of the 
action of the poems takes place in the open air that the 
certain reconstruction of a typical Homeric house 
oe! from the incidental indications of its structure, is 
‘not easy. Neither the battles of the //ad nor the 
wanderings of Odysseus could be expected to contribute much 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the poet’s age. But 
one old error may be excluded at the outset: we need not 
suppose that every house in the poet’s age was built on 
exactly the same plan. The excavations on the sites of 
Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Cnosus, and Phaestus—not to name 
the uncovering of less magnificent structures like those at 
Phylacopi on Melos and at Gournia in Crete,-—show the 
ruins of ancient palaces and private houses of different plans, 
though with certain resemblances. Doubtless then, as now, 
the situation of a dwelling had much weight in determining 
details of form, Nothing indicates that the whole structure 
regularly formed such a rectangle as is presented in many 
old books on classical antiquities as the plan of a Homeric 
dwelling. Sometimes, as seems to be the case at the home 
of Odysseus on Ithaca, the women’s apartment 
No Absolute ; ; : 
Unifirmity, May have been built directly in the rear of the 
great hall, while again, as apparently at Tiryns, 
it may have been at, the side of the men’s apartments. 
Some houses may have had but two or three rooms, or even 
only one large hall, like those of the Homeric city of 
Hissarlik, while others may have had many apartments, like 
the great Cretan palaces. 
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The palaces at Tiryns and in Crete certainly were built 
according to elaborate and complicated plans, and the poet’s 
words with regard to the home of Odysseus make this also 
appear as an aggregation of structures which have some 
independence.1 Telemachus has a bed-chamber of his own, 
in.a sheltered spot of the beautiful courtyard.2 This room of 
the young prince clearly had a separate entrance, but it is 
not at all likely to have been conceived by the poet as an 
independent and isolated hut or bungalow? it must have 
been part of the main building The bed-chamber of 
Odysseus was built around an olive tree, of which the 
stump was to serve as a bed-post (/ 190). He may have 
made this tree the determining point for his whole structure, 
but he is more likely to have added this room to the rest 
of his plan; this chamber was not used in any way during 
his absence (~ 227), and it does not seem like part of a 
regularly built house. To attach additions to the side of 
the house was the simpler since the great hall had no 
windows in the modern sense; and the great hall may well . 
have been higher than the rooms on the side, so that 
such rooms would not prevent the possibility of side open- 
ings for light just under the roof. Possibly the structure 
on the side of the great hall may have had two storeys, 
the two together equalling the height of the hall, but 
this is mere surmise. We do not know how much the 
Greeks of that age cared for exact symmetry in_ their 
architecture. ; 

The three essential elements of a Homeric house are an 
open court (avd), a vestibule or porch (zpddopos or dépa), 
and an inner room (OaAauos). In the palaces uncovered 


1ée érépwr rep? éoriv, emhoxnra dé of avdt | Totxw Kal OpuyKotor, OUpar 0 évepryees 
clotv, p 266. 

2 @ddawos mepixaddéos athfjs... meprxérrw evi xwpw, a 425.—mepioKemTy has been 
translated conspicuous, but this is little suited to such a chamber, and hardly more 
so to the palace of Circe (« 211) and the hut of Eumaeus (& 6), to which the same 
epithet is applied. 

3 Protodikos thinks this to have been an isolated structure in the front court, and 
similarly the bed-chamber of Odysseus to have stood behind not only the main 
hall but the women’s apartments, as an independent building. But this arrange- 
ment ig neither indicated in the poem, nor reasonable in itself, nor supported by 
the analogy of ancient buildings uncovered by recent excavations. 
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at Tiryns and Mycenae, according’ to Dorpfeld, “this  tri- 
partite disposition is present, but it is not so ‘ obvious 


eaepeal since each part is en suite. The court is a 
Elements ofa double one; the doma is made up~ of hall, 
Homeric ante-room, and vestibule; and in place of the 
House. 


simple chalamos we have a_ special women’s 
quarter with several adjoining rooms.” Similar architectural 
problems were solved differently on Melos and in Crete. 
The life of Greek men was spent chiefly in the open 
air. What had a Homeric warrior to occupy him within 
the house,—beyond polishing his arms, like Paris 
Life of Men by the side of Helen (Z 321)? Before Troy, the 
ices ee poet says definitely that Nestor and Diomed 
slept in the open air (K 74, 151), and the same 
is to be assumed for many if not most of the rest of the 
warriors.2. That, on the other hand, Penelope’s suitors and 
the Phaeacian nobles dine in the great halls (a 144, € 305, 
n 136) instead of in the courtyards or porches, is to be 
explained by the cool season of the year in the action of 
that poem,—so cool that Arete and Penelope both sit by 
the fire (€ 305, p 572, tT 55), and the princess Nausicaa 
has a fire kindled for her in her chamber (7 7).3 Probably 
in summer the suitors would have feasted in the courtyard, 
in the shade of the porches. 
The homes of princes not infrequently stood on heights, 
being in a sense “hill-fortresses.”. So Pylus lay on a hill, 
as well as the homes of Erechtheus at Athens, 
oe of Agamemnon at Mycenae, and of Priam at 
Hill. Troy. This was natural in view of the prevail- 
ing notions with regard to might and _ right. 
Marauding expeditions were to be feared by sea and by 
land, and the home of Odysseus seems to be prepared to 


‘Introduction to Tsountas and Manatt, AZycenacan Age, xxiv. 


*The action of the Ziad, the poet clearly indicates to have been in warm 
weather. Cf E 796, K 572, A 811, O 241, II 109, ® 51, 561, X 2, Y soy, 
688, 715. 

*The shipwrecked Odysseus fears that he may be overcome by cold (e 467, 
of. 487), and in the hut of Eumaeus the same hero has a warm place to sleep by 
the fire, with a blanket over him (€ 518), and he delays his walk to the palace 


until the sun has warmed the air (p 23). Ch a 443, Y 349, 373, o 328, 
7 64, 507, v 3. 
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meet any such sudden attack (p 268). But no indication 
is given that the home of Odysseus was situated on a hill 
or that the palace of Menelaus lay in a plain (0 2), 
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The palace at Tiryns had before it an outer as well as 
an inner court. Probably most less magnificent The Court 
dwellings had only a single court, but this may : 
have had divisions. ~The swine which Eumaeus brought for 
the feast of Penelope’s suitors are suffered to graze in the 

t N 
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enclosure (v 164), but they may not have been turned loose 
to wander freely over the whole courtyard, in which the suitors 
were sitting at ease’ The dungheap on which Odysseus’s 
old dog Argos lies, on the hero’s return, seems to be 
within the courtyard, but it may not have been very near 
the seats of the suitors. Nothing shows the size nor the 
shape of the court. Doubtless the courts of different houses 
differed in both respects, being adapted to the lie of the land. 
The court seems to have lain exclusively before the house ; 
this house did not stand in the middle of an enclosure, with 
free grounds all about it. There was no court in the rear, 
nor any back door. Thus the stalls for horses stood before 
the house, not behind it, and wagons were left leaning against 
the front wall. Helen’s geese were fed in the court before 
the house (o 161, cf 7 536), and there Penelope’s suitors 
seem to have slaughtered and flayed, as well as cooked, the 
cattle and swine on which they feasted (8 300). That 
swine grazed (véuerOa, v 164) in the enclosure, does not. 
prove that grass grew all over it; the ground where the 
suitors amused themselves with “putting the shot” and 
* hurling spears at a mark, seems. to have been of hardened 
clay (év tuxt@ daméde, p 169). The court of Tiryns was 
paved. An olive tree grew in the enclosure of Odysseus 
(Epxeos évtos, + 190) before it was made a part of his 
bed-chamber. The courtyard was enclosed by a wall, which 
at the home of Odysseus had a cornice (OpryKoict, p 267,— 
very likely of the prickly pear,  & 10) which served the 
purpose of iron spikes and broken glass in walls about 
modern gardens and’ lawns. The ordinary height of such 
a wall is not indicated, except that Phoenix leaped over 
his father’s wall (I 476), while Odysseus says that no man 
could easily surmount his (p 268). Apparently the herald 
Medon, while outside of the courtyard (0 678), hears the 
plots of Penelope’s suitors within the court; the sound must 
have come over the wall. . 

The court was the ordinary gathering place of the men 
of the family, and it was such an essential part of a home 
that Achilles had one before his barrack on the field of 
Troy (Q 452), the swine-herd Eumaeus had one _ before 
his hut (€ 5), and Polyphemus had one before his cave 
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(¢ 184). The clouds seem to form such an enclosure before 
the dwellings of the gods on Olympus. The Hours have 
in their charge the “gates of Olympus” (@ 393),—“ both 
to roll back and to close the thick cloud.” In agreement 
with this is the statement that the Hours unharnessed the 
steeds of Hera and Athena, on their return from the field 
of battle to the home of the gods, and tied them to 
their mangers (9 433), for the goddesses naturally would 
leave their chariots at or near the entrance to the enclosure, 
where the Hours were stationed. 

In the courtyard, but not necessarily at its centre stood 
an altar of Zeus Herceius, the guardian of the enclosure? 
There Peleus is sacrificing to Zeus when he 
receives the visit. of Nestor and Odysseus, there 
Achilles prays to Zeus when he is about to 
send Patroclus into the conflict, there Priam stands to pray 
to Zeus before going to the tent of Achilles, and there 
-the Ithacan bard takes his place as a suppliant, when 
Peneiope’s suitors are slain. 

Before the door of Nestor’s home stood seats of polished 
stone, which apparently were covered with a kind of varnish 
or stucco,* There the old Neleus had sat in his 
time, and there sat his son Nestor and his guests 
after they arose from their couches in the morning. Similarly, 
at the general assembly of the gods (Y 11), the divinities sat 
in the porch of the hall of Zeus. Within the courtyard of 
Odysseus, his wife’s suitors sat on the hides of the cattle 
on which they themselves had feasted (a 108). Such an 
untanned hide Odysseus used as a bed in the porch, on the 
night after his return to his home, in disguise (v 2, 96). 

Along the sides of the courtyard may have stood store- 
rooms, some of which may have been used as stalls for horses.* 


Altar in the 
Court. 


Stone Seats. 


1 At Tiryns the altar was near the front gate and on one side of the middle. 
This left the main space of the court the freer for any activity. 

2 Cf. avdfs ev xopre, A 7743 ards méow Epxer, II 231, 2 3063; X 334, 379, Plato, 
hep. 328. 

3émi fecroict AlGoow . . . NevKol, dmrocrihBovTes ddelparos, y 406 f. 
pérabpa Baciéwy . . . ceuvoi re Oak, Aesch. Ag. 518. 

4The Homeric Greeks had no barns or stables or other special structures for 
their horses. The number of horses in general was not large, and as a rule these 
were kept in the open air, in the field (¢ T 281). 


Cf. ia 
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Certainly the mills for grinding grain seem to have been 
in the courtyard, for the disguised Odysseus, on the morning 
after his return to his home, while in the court 
and apparently near the porch, hears the prayer 
of an old woman working at a mill (v 106). 
The bed-chamber of Telemachus clearly had an_ inde- 
pendent entrance from the court (a 425), and the old 
Phoenix, paedagogus of Achilles, who in running away 
from home as a young man, “broke open the door 
of his chamber and leaped over the wall of the court” 
(I 475), cannot have slept in a room which lay behind 
the great hall. The sons and sons-in-law of Priam had 
apartments on either side of the court of the palace,’ all 
joining with their wives and children in the patriarchal life 
of the great family. The room of Nausicaa may be assumed 
to be on the ground floor, for she has a fire in it (9 7), 
but no material is furnished by the poet for a safe inference 
as to its position in relation to the great hall, which was 
the centre of the household life. Nothing shows, either, the 
place of the apartments of Nestor’s sons (y 396, 413). 

A circular structure, a ¢holos or rotunda, of uncertain use, 
is mentioned, but only in a single connexion as standing 
in the courtyard of Odysseus (x 442, 466). 
Penelope’s wanton serving maids, after the slaughter 
of her suitors, are hung by the neck in nooses of a ship’s rope 
which is stretched for the purpose from a pillar (which may have 
been part of the front gateway) to this ¢olos. A recent sug- 
gestion is that this round structure was an altar, but an altar 
does not seem well adapted to the hanging of the women? 

'Z 245 f. The arrangement of these apartments is not made clear by the poet. 
Nothing indicates that the apartments had two storeys. The rooms of the sons- 
in-law, twelve in number, are said to be opposite those of the sons, fifty in 
number, but this would give much greater space to each of the’ sons-in-law. 
Possibly, just as the story of the number of Penelope’s suitors outgrew the dimen- 
sions of Odysseus’s dining hall, so also that of Priam’s sons outgrew the limits 
of any reasonable courtyard. But we are not obliged to think of the apartments 
as palatial according to modern notions. The excavations at Cnosus have shown 
that inmates of a very splendid ancient palace might be satisfied with very small 


sleeping-rooms, and the small bed-rooms at Pompeii, the merest closets, are 
familiar to many readers. 


Store-rooms 
and Stalls. 


Rotunda. 


?Perrot and Chipiez, vii. 85, incline to believe this to have been a kiosk or 
summer-house. 
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The gateway which led from the court to the street or 
road, seems to have been more than a simple opening in 
the wall. That of Odysseus had double gates 
(p 267) and a threshold (a 104), which doubtless 2” 6###"%- 
was of stone. In order to prevent intrusion and interference 
from without, when Odysseus slays Penelope’s suitors, he 
has these doors not merely fastened by a great bolt, but 
also tied by a ship’s cable which lies in the corridor close 
at hand (@ 240, 390). The gate of Achilles’s court is 
fastened by a great bar of pine, which “three of the 
Achaeans are wont to thrust home or to open” (Q 453), 
though Achilles alone can push it home. At Tiryns the 
gateway resembled the Propylaea of classical times. Tele- 
machus and his companion “drive out of the porch 
(rpo8po, o 191, G& Q 323) and resounding corridor” 
of Menelaus, and the epithet indicates that the corridor! 
was roofed, and echoed to the tread of the horses. The 
Homeric Greeks were glad to have a shelter from the sun 
and rain, such as the stoa of historical times, which did 
not check wholly the movement of the air. In this outer 
porch, goats and kine are tied, waiting to be slaughtered 
(v 176, 187), there the corpses of Penelope’s suitors are 
._ heaped up (x 449), and there the beggar Irus is set, 
grievously worsted in his contest with the disguised Odysseus 
(¢ 239). At the opening of the action of the Odyssey, 
Telemachus, seated among his mother’s suitors in the court- 
yard, but taking no part in their games, catches sight of 
Athena, in the guise of Mentes, standing “at the front gate 
of Odysseus, on the threshold of the court,’? and at the 
front gate Nestor and Odysseus, on visiting Peleus, stood 
until Achilles welcomed them (A 777). The porch (zpodopos, 
_& 5) in which the swine-herd Eumaeus is sitting, making his 
sandals, when Odysseus approaches, is probably not that at 
1In this front gateway a fire was built by those who were watching Phoenix, 
I 472.—The same word zpé@upoy is used, naturally enough, also of the area before 
the entrance to the main°hall. Thus Theoclymenus with prophetic soul sees the 
prothyron and court full of ghosts hurrying to the abode of darkness (v 355), and 


the goat-herd Melanthius is dragged through the prothyron and court (x 474),— 
in both of which passages the porch of the dwelling itself is meant; cf also 


o 385, @ 299. 
2 ert mpodvpos Odvaqos, ovb0d ém’ avdclov, a 103. 
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the entrance to the court, however, but at the entrance to 
the hut itself. 

Against the front wall of the dwelling, on either side of 
the entrance, the poles of the two-wheeled chariots were 

sometimes leaned,—these chariots in this position 
Chariots requiring a minimum of space,—and similarly 
poe hae a spears might be placed thus against the front 

wall of a barrack. Odysseus here leans his old 
bow, near the door-post, when he has shot his last arrow 
at the suitors of Penelope! He shoots his arrows from 
the doorway, but when these are exhausted (which naturally 
is unexpected by the suitors), he moves aside quickly behind 
the wall for protection while he puts on his shield and helmet. 

Every house was expected to have a porch or portico? 
at its main entrance. This porch is the ordinary sleeping- 
place of guests, as will be seen later. Jn his 
porch Eumaeus sits, busy in cobbling, when 
Odysseus approaches (€ 5). The columns of the porch 
doubtless were ordinarily of wood, as at Tiryns, set on 
stone bases. The entablature between. the columns also 
would be of wood. The columns may not have been very 
magnificent in every case; perhaps fosts would be a better 
word for most of them. Whether they tapered downward, 
in Mycenaean fashion, is uncertain. That the court was 
surrounded by a peristyle, is unlikely. 

The word house® is a general term, often explained and 
limited by the context. So, naturally, to “leave the house” 
Rae toe when one is in the smegaron, is to leave the 
ERY great hall (f 188). “In the house” (0 516) 
Trot may be contrasted with “in the Ayperodn or 

loggia on the house top.” “Silence throughout - 
the house” may mean only silence in the great hall (7 144, 


The Porch. 


” 


1 évamea maupaviwvta, O 435, 6 42; N 261, x 121. The epithet gleaming 
implies stucco. The etymology of évwmia, ex face, seems to refer only to the wall 
which met the eye of one who entered the court, but perhaps the word was used 
also of the opposite wall of the enclosure, on either side of the entrance of the 
court, where according to modern ideas chariots might naturally be left. 

? rpsdouos and aléovca,—apparently synonymous in 6 297, 302; but atovca was 
used also of the great entrance to the court, as I 472. 

*daua or ddpara, used without difference of meaning, about 250 times; dduos, 
used a trifle more than 150 times; oikos, nearly 200 times, and oixkla, 24 times. 
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ff. Q 512); atd when Odysseus searches “ through the 
house” (kara douov, x 381, o 291, 440, 455). for any of 
Penelope’s suitors who may have escaped déath, he does 
not leave ‘the megaron. Telemachus goes froma store-room 
“to his house” (és ddéuara, 8 381), and ‘mingles with the 
suitors. Conversely, Telemachus on coming to his house 
(pos daua, B 298) finds the suitors “in the great hall” 
(ev weyapoww) flaying goats and singeing swine in the court- 
yard (év avy, 8 300),—where all must be used loosely! 

The material of the house is named only for the palace 
of Priam (Z 244), which was built of polished stone. The 
hut of the swine-herd Eumaeus was probably of 
sun-dried brick, which now is known to have 
been used not merely for the upper part of the 
fortifications of the Homeric Ilium, but also for the upper 
part of the walls of. the Heraeum at Olympia and of the 
palace at Tiryns.? For most houses, we: may suppose that 
the walls similarly were of such brick with a footing of 
stone. The walls of stone and sun-dried brick in the 
better houses were covered on the interior with stucco, and 
were painted, and had friezes of colored stones or of blue 
paste (as at the palace of the Phaeacian king, 7 87), with 
various decorations of metal (0 73, 7 86). Shields and 
helmets seem to have hung upon the walls or columns 
(7 284, x 24), as upon the walls of the poet Alcaeus 
(Frag. 56).:° >. : 

Wood must have been used for the door-casings, for the 
protection of the mud-brick. The roof in most cases was 
nearly flat,—reéds being laid on  cross-timbers Flat Ro ie 
and above them a thick layer of clay which was > 
rolled with stone cylinders until it was: hard, having only 
sufficient slope to carry off the rain-water. Such roofs are 


Materials of 
the House. 


1 Protodikos gives iliustrations ot the interchange of the words for house. £.g. 
oixos is used (1) of the whole house, as a 375, and often, (2) of the megaron, as 
o 516, (3) of the women’s apartments, as 6 717, (4) of the place where the mills 
stand, v 105, and (5) of the other chambers in the court, vy 396. —That oikos, 
@ 356, is used of the women’s apartments as opposed to ue hall, is due to the 
unskilled adaptation of these verses from Z 490, where oikos is contrasted with 


the street. 
2 Dorpfeld, in 770ja und Llion, pp. 109, 118; in Aufsdtze Ernst Curtius gewidmet, 


p. 139 f.; and in Schliemann’s Ziryns, p. 256. 
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customary in the Troad at present. The poet seems to 
have been familiar also with gable roofs, for he compares 
the position of two wrestlers, holding each other in close 
grasp, to that..of the rafters of a high. house which a skilled 
builder fits firmly (¥ 712). The roof of Achilles’s barrack, also, 
seems to be thatched,—his comrades “ roofed it, gathering the 
shaggy roofing (6popor, Q 451) from the meadow.” 

Near the door, but within the great hall, stood a column 
which served also as a spear-rack. When Athena visits 
Ithaca in the guise of Mentes, Telemachus takes 
the spear from her hand, and “leans it against 
a column, within the well-polished spear-holder 
(doupoddxy, a 128) where stood many other spears,—spears 
of Odysseus.” Grooves or flutings in the columns are 
suggested by this incident; a single large cut in the column 
would have weakened it too much, and would have ruined 
its symmetry. Robert conjectures that such grooves may 
have given the first hint which led to the fluting of the 
Ionic columns. On his return to Ithaca, Telemachus leaves 
his’ spear at a column before entering the great hall 
(e .29),—depositing it at the entrance, like a modern 
umbrella, as not needed within the house. But that 
Eumaeus receives the spear of Telemachus before the latter 
enters the hut (7 40), does not prove that he left it in 
the courtyard,—he may have carried it within, as Telemachus 
carried Athena’s. The spears, helmets, and shields which 
Odysseus removes from the hall on the night before he 
slays his wife’s suitors, clearly are in the hall, and not 
without the door, for the pretext for their removal is to be 
that they are defiled by the smoke of the hall (+ 7, 32). 

The great hall or smegaron! is the centre of the life of. 
the household,—not unlike the baronial halls of the old 
English castles. Here all classes gather,—the 


Column as 


Spear-rack. 


naib beggar and the retainer as well as the master of 
Megaron. the family and the most honored guests. Here, 


before the advent of the suitors, sat Penelope 
and her maids, spinning and weaving. Its size naturally 


‘The plural is rather more frequent than the singular, without difference of 
meaning.» Cf. déuara, 6 234=dGua, p 378, Epuara=dpua, and bxea (chariot, 
E 745) with dxxov of Pindar, O/. vi. 24. 
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differed with the circumstances of the owner. Priam would 
need a large hall for his patriarchal family—even without 
provision for any guests,—and the suitors of Penelope, if 
more than a hundred in number, could not be seated 
easily in Homeric fashion in a small room. The Homeric 
chairs were heavy, and the tables light, and the chairs were 
ranged along the sides of the hall! with room for a small 
table between each pair—the main space of the hall being 
left free for weaving and other work. Thus far fewer guests 


could sit at dinner than in a modern hall of the same size, 


and if we should calculate the size of Odysseus’s megaron, 
according to the number of guests said to be present, 
allowing but three feet for the width of each suitor’s chair 
and table, the dimensions would far exceed all reasonable 
limits for the hall of an Ithacan palace. The number of 
suitors was multiplied in the story as it appears in the tale 
of Telemachus to his father. The hall of Odysseus is not 
likely to have been larger than that at Tiryns, or about 
forty feet in length.? 

In addition to the broad front door, the hall of Odysseus 
had a door at the rear, leading to the women’s apartments, 
and a small side door on a higher level. 

In the centre of the hall was a fireplace, which at 
Tiryns was circular, and about 10 feet in diameter. For 
this the middle of the hall was most convenient, since thus 
all parts of the room would be heated equally by the 
central fire. Still more important, however, was _ 
another consideration, the hall had no chimney tates 
and the smoke from the fire must escape as it po 
could——most of it doubtless being expected to 
find its way out through an opening in the roof above the 
fire, but the ceiling is called’ smoky or sooty (aiOadoer, 


19 95, I 219, 2 476, 598; a 138. 

2m 247 ff.,—verses which appear to have been rejected by Aristarchus. No- 
where else are such numbers assumed. 

’The floor-space of three ancient megara may be stated in round numbers as 
follows: that at Mycenae and the largest found in Homeric Troy, alike about 
1420 square feet, —15.30 x 8.40 metres at Troy, and 12.92 x 11.50 metres at Mycenae 5 
the megaron at Tiryns was somewhat smaller (11.81 x 9.80 metres). An earlier 
palace at Troy, perhaps a thousand years before Priam’s time, was much larger, 
having a megaron about 66 feet in length and half as broad. 
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Bats 2X 723095 About the fire stood four columns in 
the main hall at Tiryns, ‘and +a similar arrangement existed 
in the palace of Alcinous, for the queen Arete there has the 
seat of honor, near the fire and close by a pillar (€ 305). 
So also Penelope sits near the fire (r 55). These columns 
about the fire served as supports for the timbers of the roof, 
and naturally must have been near the middle of the hall. 
Dérpfeld supposes that no large hole was left in the roof 
above the fire, for this would have been inconvenient in 
cold weather, and particularly in rainy or stormy weather, but 
that the middle part of the roof was raised, leaving vertical 
openings, a clerestory, at the sides of the raised portion. 
This opening in the roof allowed also the entrance of light, 
which was important, for at best the Homeric halls were 
both. smoky and dark.2, They had no windows in the 
modern sense. Possibly, however, there were openings above 
the cornice, between the ends of the beams which supported 
the roof,—the metopes of Doric architecture. Homeric life 
did not require much light for indoor work. No reading or 
writing and (apparently) little sewing was done. Little light 
was needed for the processes of spinning and ordinary weaving. 
Those whose occupations called for the best illumination would 
sit near the door or near the fire. 

The hearth® at Tiryns was slightly raised above the floor, 
and at the palace of Alcinotis, Odysseus sits as a suppliant 
The Hearth, °° the hearth in the ashes, by the fire (7 15 3),— 

the ashes having spread somewhat from the fire 
itself. Cooking was done at this fire as -well as in the 
courtyard («7 44), and naturally this was the ordinary place 
for roasting flesh in the swine-herd’s hut (€ 420); no 
special room in the Homeric house was set apart as a 


kitchen. The fire was useful in the evening, also, as giving 
light (r 64). 


1 At the monastery at Poros in Greece, and doubtless elsewhere in similar structures, 
still, the smoke from the main fire has no chimney to guide it, but escapes by a 


hole in the roof. A conjecture has been suggested that the darkened, mahogany-like 
color of the beams of the ceiling was admired. 


*The epithet shadowy, oxidevra, is applied to the great hall at a 365, 5 768, etc. 


Séoxdpn, § 52. The word iorin (Attic éorla) is never applied to this, but is 
used only in oaths, as — 159, p 156, 
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The floor of the great hall at Mycenae was of stone 
plates, with an alabaster border; that at Tiryns was of 
concrete. That of the home of Odysseus was 
of hardened earth (W 46), and Telemachus treats 
it with so little respect that he digs a trench in it to set 
up the axes which are to serve as a mark for the archery 
contest (@ 120). Penelope’s maids sweep and _ sprinkle 
the floor in the morning (v 149). After the slaughter of 
Penelope’s suitors, hoes are used to remove the upper layer 
_ of blood-stained earth (x 455). No carpets or floor-rugs are 
mentioned, and the lack of these explains the importance 
of the footstools which were attached to the heavy. chairs 
(7 57). 

The ceiling of the hall was the lower part of the roof. 
If the upper part of the wall was of sun-dried brick, a thick 
plank or a beam would have been needed over The Ceilin 
this, to support the cross-timbers! Other beams e 
ran the length of the room, resting on the columns near 
the fire. Naturally the beams running in one direction passed 
over or under those which they crossed. Thus an open space 
was left from which a rope might hang,—as lIocasta hung 
herself from the ceiling—or where-a bird might perch,—as 
Athena ‘sat like a swallow on a timber of the ceiling (x 239). 
Some of these beams projected so far outwards that a bird 
could rest on their outer end (7 544). 

The thresholds seem to have been somewhat raised, for 
he who enters a room is said to “come down” over the 
threshold (6 680), and the very frequency of their Thresholds. 
mention would argue their prominence. The 
appear to have been commonly of stone,?—as is true not 
simply of the palace of Odysseus and the temple at Delphi, 
but also of the swine-herd’s hut. Penelope’s store-room had 
a threshold of oak (@ 43), and the front threshold of Odysseus 


1In rotyor meydpwv karat re perbduar | eiAdrival re doxol Kal kioves byoo’ Exovtes, 
7 37,—walls, cross-timbers, pine beams, and columns,—the parts of the structure 
most obvious to the beholder are enumerated. Some understand the pec bbmuae 
to be not the cross-timbers but the beams running the length of the room; but 
the analogy of werddun (8 424) as a cross-piece, thwart, of a boat, favors the former 


The Floor. 


interpretation. 
2apauervn Bpdxov almiy ad’ vYynXoto meAdOpov, 278. 
3p 30, v 258, y 88; 6 80; m 4I. 
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once appears as of ash wood (uéAuwos, p 339),—doubtless laid 
over stone, as at the Argive Heraeum. The threshold of 
the palace of Alcinoiis, as well as those of the palaces of 
Zeus and Hephaestus, and of the home of Hades, is said to 
be of bronze,—probably having only a bronze covering over 
wood.! Twice the threshold of Odysseus’s hall is said to be 
polished (+ 33, x 72), but this epithet is applied both to wood 
and to stone. As suppliants, the comrades of Odysseus sat 
on the threshold of Aeolus (« 62). Odysseus himself, dis- 
guised as a needy wanderer, took his place thus in all humility, 
on his own threshold (p 339, 413, 466), and when the Ithacan 
beggar comes, Odysseus tells him that the threshold will hold 
them both (¢ 17). In the Levant still the threshold is the 
beggar’s seat. 

The megaron of Odysseus had a third door, which is 
mentioned only in the story of the death of the suitors. 
Apparently this is a hanging-door (or possibly a 
Side-door of . 

Great Hal, “22sed@ door) near the rear of the great hall, 

opening into a side passage (Aavpy, x 128), which 
in turn led in one direction to the courtyard, and in the 
other direction to the store rooms and other apartments at 
the back of the house. It was reached by a short ladder 
or movable steps, though why this side-door should not reach 
the ground like the rest, is unknown. It cannot have been 
used ordinarily, or we should hear of it elsewhere; perhaps 
it may have been raised for light. The ancient scholars and 
critics of Alexandria and Rome were themselves in doubt 
and at variance with regard to it. When Odysseus, standing 
at the main entrance of the hall, has shot with his archery 
many of Penelope’s suitors and is preparing to assail the 
rest, these propose that some one should go up and out 
through this door and tell their friends in the city of the 
action of Odysseus, and thus ask their aid. The goat-herd 
Melanthius replies that no one could escape in this way. 
Odysseus, standing at the front door of the megaron, com- 


1n 83, 89, » 4. xadkoBares 68, A 426, EH 173, ® 430510 3200 Ons, 
> dpaobvpn, x 126, 132, 333. See Schenkl, Dze homerische Palastbeschreibung, 
Vienna, 1893, which contains an elaborate statement_of the views of old authorities. 


’ Professor Ernest Gardner is quoted as suggesting that it may have been “‘a 
species of serving-hatch.” /7.4/.S. xxiii. 329. 
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manded the exit from the narrow passage to the court ; but 
Melanthius does not raise the objection that the side-door is 
inaccessible. He thinks he can find the arms which have 
been conveyed away from the great hall by Odysseus and 
Telemachus, and apparently slips out by this -side-door,} 
and turns to the store-rooms at the rear of the house,— 
the doors leading to the women’s quarters had been fastened 
by Euryclea according to the injunction of Telemachus 
(p 381), but the door to the armory had been left ajar by 
Telemachus (x 156),—and fetches twelve shields, spears, and 
helmets for the suitors. After the suitors have been slain, 
the bard Phemius, standing near this orsythyré, hesitates 
whether to slip out into the courtyard (evidently by this 
side-door and the narrow passage) and sit as a suppliant 
on the altar of Zeus, or to address Odysseus directly 
(xX 330). 

The word for door is generally used in the plural (as 
Ovpa, € 19), which indicates that double or folding doors 
were usual. The singular also is used (as a 441), The Door 
however, and doubtless some doors were double ~~ 
and others single? The epithet dright (gpaewal, € 19) 
implies decorations of metal attached to the wood of the 
door, and a similar. explanation holds for the golden doors, 
the silver door-post and the silver lintel of Alcinoiis (7 88), 
the ivory and horn gates of Dreamland (7 563), and the | 
iron gates of Tartarus (0 15). This. custom of decoration 
with plates of metal, was common in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia also? That the door-casings were of wood, has 
‘been seen already; the front door-post of Odysseus’s hall 

lava p&yas peydpovo, x 143 (mentioned only here). What the pa&yes are, if not 
this door, no one knows. The openings between the rafters, under the roof,—or 
the clerestory,—have been suggested. But how should Melanthius reach these? 
By swarming up one of the pillars? And the alternative of Odysseus (x 151), 
that ezther Melanthius, who knew the house, ov the women have supplied the . 


arms, would indicate that these arms had been brought by a fairly accessible way. 
If Melanthius had climbed one of the columns, he would have been more likely 
to be seen than if he slipped out by a side door. 

2So in the royal villa at Cnosus. See Annual of the British School at Athens, 
ix. 14.—The leaves of the double door are @vpa, p 267, OUperpa, o 385, or cavides, 
I 583. 

%See Helbig, Homerisches Epos*, 433. A solid bronze or iron fire-proof door is 
not likely to have been known to the poet. 
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was of cypress! How the doors were hung is not made 
clear. At Tiryns the door swung on a pivot which turned | 
in a hemispherical cavity, the upper end of the beam _ 
turning in a hole in the lintel? These vertical door-beams | 
were the Qaipoi (M 462), broken in the gate of the Achaean | 
camp before Troy by the force of a mighty stone hurled 
by Hector. The door was drawn to, or closed from the 
outside, by means of a hook (kopwvy, a 441, 1 90, P 165), 
which was of silver for Telemachus’s bedroom, but of gold 
for the palace of Alcinots. By 
pulling a strap from the outside 
a bolt was shot, which could 
readily be pushed back from 
within, while from without a key 
was needed.? The Homeric key 
is represented on some ancient 
works of art, as borne by 
priestesses,—as it were, a badge 
of office.—a key between two 
and three feet in length, bent 
twice at right angles, suggest- 
ing vaguely the shape of the 
human “collar-bone” (which also 
is called «Anis, E 146). The 
opening of a locked door is 
briefly described by our poet 

Fic. 11.—Priestess with key. in his narration of Penelope’s 
going to the store-room in which was kept the old bow 
of Odysseus, in addition to many other things (p 6, 46). 
Penelope takes in her strong hand the well-bent key of bronze, 
which had an ivory handle; she unties the strap from the 
hook (see above) which had been used to close the door; she 
pushes back the bolts of the door; as she pressed forward, the 
door roared like a bull feeding in the pasture, and the door 
opened quickly. This noise, compared to .the roaring of a 


loradug xumapicolvw, p 340. The lintel is trepAvpiov, 7 Qo. 

2See Schliemann’s 7iryns, 281. For the like arrangement in Crete, see Annual 
oy British School, ix. 290; and on Carpathus, Zc. 184. Diels, Parmenides, 121. 

*For the Homeric bolts and locks, see Diels, Parmenides, 117 ; and for primitive 
wooden locks on Carpathus, see Dawkins in Avneal of British School, ix. 190. 
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bull, has generally been explained as the door on its 
hinges grating “harsh thunder,’ or grating not merely on 
its hinges but particularly on the threshold ; but Diels holds 
it to be the noise of the key pushing against the heavy 
bolts. Whether the bolt was double or single cannot be 
determined. The best suggested explanation of the knot 
of the strap of Penelope’s lock, since no one was to be 
fastened within the chamber, is that this served as a seal ; 
if the knot was cunningly tied,! Penelope could be sure 
that no servant had unlocked the door in her absence ; 


Fics. 12 and 13.—Door with lock. 


the key was too heavy to hang regularly at her girdle. 
Seals are not mentioned by the poet.? 

Whether ortzéres or curtains were used at the doors of 
Homeric houses, as is common in the East, as has been 
conjectured for Tiryns, and as was true at the palace of 
Menelaus, according to Aeschylus (Ag. 691), is uncertain. 


1 Odysseus, at the suggestion of the queen, ties about his chest of presents from 
the Phaeacians (0 447) a cord in a knot which Circe had taught him, which can 
be intended only to assure him that the chest had not been opened,—serving as a 
sealing. 

2 Figures 12 and 13, borrowed from Diels, show the door from the inside and out- 
side respectively. @ is a knob on the bolt, against which the Hey strikes in order to 
push the bolt back; 4 is the bolt; ¢ is the strap, by pulling which the bolt may be 
shot from without; @ is the keyhole; ¢ is the key; / is the hole for the strap 5 gis 
the hook or xopévy, by which the door was closed from without. 
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No such curtain is mentioned by the poet, and with wood 
casings and sills, the door might have hung from these. . 
That the great hall or megaron is the “living room of 
the household, has already been stated. Indeed, in the 
Homeric city at Hissarlik no enclosed rooms. 
Great Hall existed behind and beside this. The Homeric 
ed Ke ft flect the conception of such 
Pye poems often seem to re p 
a simple structure. For example, the great hall 
seems at night to be the sleeping apartment of the lord and 
lady. Modern notions of the necessity of privacy did not 
prevail. At the close of the first book of the //ad, the other 
gods go to their dwellings, but Zeus to his bed (A 609),— 
apparently in his great hall1 Similarly, Nestor, Menelaus, 
and Alcinoiis seem to sleep in their great halls. This explains 
why Nestor’s bed is not prepared until he is ready to enter 
it, when his wife prepares it for him (y 403); it might not 
stand ready all day in the great hall. Obviously, Achilles 
and Briseis slept in one corner of the big room which in 
his barrack corresponded to the megaron of a palace, and 
Patroclus with his mate in another corner (I 663, Q 675). 
This custom suggests a sufficient reason also for the practice 
of guests sleeping in the porch. If the megaron was unoccu- 
pied, why should not the guests have slept in it, especially 
on a cold night? But the Homeric house has no guest- 
room, and at the homes of Nestor and of Menelaus, Telemachus, 
though an honored guest, sleeps in the porch (y 399, 6 302), 
as did Odysseus in the palace of Alcinoiis (7 336), and Priam 


1See Noack, //omerische Paliiste. Nera has a room of her own only at © 166, 
Noack thinks that Paris has no megaron apart from the @d4dauos of Z 321, where the 
Trojan sits and polishes his armor, while Helen and the maids there spin and weave. 
Thus @dAapov kal dOua kal avddyv, Z 316, would be equivalent to péyapoy kal Sua Kal 
athyy of x 494. If the house had a megaron, we should expect to find the maids 
there, and not in the @dAasos, or if the @dXapos was set apart for women, then Hector 
might not have entered it so freely. At I 125, Helen is weaving in her megavon, but 
being summoned to the Great Tower of Ilium, she sets out-from her @d¢Aauos, I 142. 
But she may have gone to the @éAamos in order to put on her sandals and her wrap. 
At the time of Hector’s death, Andromache is weaving “in the recess of the high 
' dwelling” (uvx@ Sduou bndrote, X 440)—the very expression which is used for the 
place of the beds of Nestor (y 402), of Menelaus (8 304), and of Alcinoiis (n 346, of 
© 675, € 226),—but hearing the shrieks from the city wall, she rushes through her 


megaron. The wuxds dduov, in Noack’s view, was not the rear of the house, but 
the back part of a room. 
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at the tent of Achilles (Q 644),—in spite of the cold weather 
(see note on page 180). Only in the last passage is any 
explanation thought necessary for the choice of place. 
The unmarried sons of the household, after emerging from 
childhood, seem also to have slept in the porch (y 400), 
while the married sons naturally had their own rooms 
(y 396, Z 244). Telemachus, indeed, has a chamber of 
his own (a 425), but he is the only son, and his case seems 
exceptional. That Penelope, in her husband’s absence, does 
not sleep in the great hall should not cause surprise. 

Although the megaron may serve as the bedroom of Nestor 
and other princes, yet separate bed-chambers are known. 
Thus on the visit of Telemachus, Helen comes 
into the great hall from her chamber (0.121, 
r+ 53). The most noted bed-chamber of the poems, 
however, is that of Odysseus and Penelope ( 192),—very 
likely, as has been seen, an addition to the original plan of 
the house,—which the Ithacan had built around a wild olive 
tree, using the stump of this tree as a bed-post. Why 
Penelope should not occupy this room during her husband’s 
absence, is not clear; it cannot have been from loneliness, 
for as two maids sleep on either side of Nausicaa’s door 
(€ 18), so Penelope might have had such attendants near her. 

The only indication as to the women’s quarters is from 
the house of Odysseus, where they seem to be at the rear 
of the main hall, and directly connected with this 
by a door. Nothing is known of the size, lighting, 
and heating of this room. Probably it had a 
hearth, like the szegaron, and the serving women slept on the 
floor about the fire, like Laértes’s servants, the family of 
Dolius (A 190), and the swine-herd and his comrades (CRs) 
that they had a separate sleeping-room is very unlikely. That 
the entrance to the women’s quarters was from the courtyard, 
opposite the great: hall, according to a recent theory,’ seems 
impossible. This theory gives to the women an independent 
structure, for which the evidence is insufficient, with quite 
as great publicity as the megavon of the men, while the 
author of it holds that the women were very strictly secluded. 
For such an arrangement no support appears to be found 
1See Myres in /.#.S. xx. 132. 
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in the ruins of either earlier or later times.’ A less objection- 
able view gives to the women’s apartment an opening on the 
main court, but at the side of the men’s hall,—not unlike the 
palace at Tiryns. 

Behind the women’s apartment, and accessible from the 
narrow side-passage, the /awra, was the store-room of Odysseus, 
in which were placed the arms which had been 
conveyed away from the great hall, in order that 
they might not be accessible to Penelope’s suitors 
(r 3, xX 143).. In this room was a single column or pillar 
(x 176), doubtless in the middle of the room for the support 
of the roof.2) Two other store-rooms are mentioned at the 
home of Odysseus,—one at the extreme rear, where bronze, 
gold, and iron are kept (p 9), and another in which wine and 
oil were stored, as well as raiment, gold, and silver, and in 
which Euryclea was continually on guard (6 337). Mene- 
laus: and. Helen go-to a ‘chamber to fetch” a gift Mor 
Telemachus (0 99); the Phaeacian queen Arete brings a chest 
from her ¢halamos (8 439), to hold the presents intended for 
Odysseus ; Hecuba and Priam go to their chamber for gifts 
to offer to the goddess Athena (Z 288), and as a ransom for 
the body of Hector (Q 191). This chamber of Priam was 
finished in cedar-wood, which indicates that the dislike of 
moths for the odor of cedar was already known. The store- 
room of Penelope seems to have had a raised platform (cavis, 
@ 51), doubtless designed to keep the iron and the raiment 
from the dampness of the ground. Clothes were kept in 
chests (Aol, 8 339; pwprauol, Q 228); wine was stored in 
large earthen jars (7/001, 8 340), and was transported either in 
smaller jars (auupopies, 8B 349, © 164) or in leathern bottles 
(ackos, « 196, € 78, I’ 247). Wooden casks or barrels were 
unknown. Leathern sacks were used also for the trans- 
portation of meal (G8 354, 213), but grain as well as wine, 
doubtless, was stored in great earthen jars.4 


Store-rooms 
in the Rear. 


‘The inference drawn from the remains at Mycenae, is too weak to be called 
evidence. 


2 Unless this ktwy is a column, and not ¢#e column of the room. 


° Perhaps these two are but one, and the query is raised whether this was not the 
bedchamber of Odysseus, unused during his absence. 


4Great jars actually filled with grain were found at Hissarlik, and at Cnosus 
magazines were found with jars standing in rows, in Homeric fashion. 
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An upper room (vzepséov, d 787) is mentioned in the 
Odyssey only for the house of Odysseus, but in it Penelope 
seems to spend much of her time; in the /éad it 
is named twice as the bedroom of young maidens, 
—of whom one there bears sons to the god Ares 
(B 513), while another is there visited by the god Hermes 
(II 184). Since the palace at Cnosus is found to have had 
three or four storeys, no prejudice can be felt against the 
existence of such a room on Ithaca. Clearly, however, this 
upper apartment cannot have lain immediately over the whole 
of the main hall or megaron, for this would have prevented 
the entrance of light from above to the mmegaron, as well as 
the exit of smoke; but the rooms on either side of the great 
hall may not have been so high as this, and the hypferoon 
may have lain above the great hall, and yet not have extended 
over its entire length and breadth. Since the roof of the 
ordinary Homeric dwelling was flat, or nearly flat, a shelter 
over this, or over part of this, would form a Joggia, which 
would easily develop into a room. One of the comrades 
of Odysseus, somewhat under the influence of wine, is sleeping 
on the roof of Circe’s dwelling (« 554) when he hears the 
noise of his friends’ preparations for departure, and, forgetting 
to go to the staircase, he falls off the roof and breaks his neck. 
The Ithacan hypferoon was reached by a. staircase, which 
apparently was within the house; it was in no sense a public 
room, and the maids seem to be there only as attendants of 
Penelope. From her upper room Penelope hears the song 
of the bard in the great hall (a 328), and descends the 
lofty staircase to beg him to choose some other theme than 
the sad return of the Achaeans from the Trojan expedition. 
Conversely, the disguised Odysseus, waking early on the 
morning of the day in which he slays Penelope's suitors, 
from his sleeping-place in the porch hears his wife’s cry 
of lament over her lot (v 92),—which proves that her upper 
room, her yferodn, must have been near the court. Once 
(o 517), Penelope is said to be weaving in the upper room, 
but no ground exists for the supposition that she there wove 
and unravelled her famous web. She wove this by day in 
the great hall, and was seen at work,—she unravelled it by 
night, by torch-light, naturally after callers had departed. 


Upper Room 
(Hyperoén). 
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The suitors were not importunate at that time, but when they 
virtually took possession of the great hall, then the loom was 
removed to the upper room. Only once (0 787, 802) is this 
room represented as a bed-chamber, with closed door. The 
standing epithet of the room is gleaming (cvyaAcevta, « 206), 
which may refer to a coating of stucco on the walls.’ 

Every well-appointed Homeric dwelling seems to have had 
a bath-room. Baths are offered or taken at the homes of 
Odysseus (a 310), Nestor (y 464), Menelaus (0 48), 
Alcinoiis (@ 456), Circe (« 451), and Helen in 
Troy (0 252). Not in every case does a bath imply a bath- 
room, however, for Laértes has a tub in his very primitive 
quarters (w 370), where he slept in winter on the ground near 
the fire; and in the Achaean camp before Troy, Diomed and 
Odysseus, after their expedition within the Trojan line, first 
bathe in the sea and then enter their bath-tubs (é 6’ acapuivOous 
Bavtes, K 576), for which they would hardly have a special 
room. No hint is given by the poet of the situation of the 
bath-room, except that the princess Nausicaa waits to speak 
to Odysseus by the door of the great hall, as he is on his way 
from the bath to the megaron (@ 456). Thus there seems 
to have been no direct opening from the bath to the hall. 
The remains of a bath-room were uncovered in the excavations 
at Tiryns,? with a floor consisting of a single great stone slab, 
about nine feet broad by twelve feet long, with a gentle slope 
toward one corner, where was an opening into a drain. A 
piece of a large terra-cotta bath-tub was found also. Several 
ancient bath-tubs have been found in the excavations in 
Crete. Our poet says that Menelaus received two silver 
bath-tubs as a present from the Egyptian king (0 128), but 
such were not likely to be common. The epithet well-polished 
(eugérras, 0 48, p 87) is applied not only to the tubs in the 
palace of Menelaus but also to those in the home of Odysseus, 
_ and implies a tub of metal or stone rather than of terra-cotta ; 
a wooden tub is improbable since the art of the cooper had 
not been perfected,—jars, as has been seen, taking the place 
of barrels. Not all tubs were of a man’s length, as is seen 


Bath-room. 


‘This upper room appears chiefly in formulaic verses,—Penelope goes thither ta 
weep, to pray, and the like. 


-*Schliemann, Ziryns, 229, 
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from the account of the bath at Circe’s palace, where Odysseus 
was seated in a tub! and warm water was poured over his 
head and shoulders. The bath was generally prepared by 
maid-servants, but Nestor’s daughter “bathes” Telemachus 
(y 464), and Helen in her Trojan home renders the same 
service to Odysseus, who had entered the city as a spy 
(0 252), as Hebe bathes Ares (E 905) (see page 136). One 
of Penelope’s suitors, hurling an ox’s hoof at the disguised 
Odysseus, says mockingly that this may be used as a gift 
to the bath-maid (Avetpoxow, v 297), or some other of the 
servants. A basin was used for the washing of feet, and 
the bathing of the feet of the disguised Odysseus by his 
old nurse, affords the opportunity for her recognition of her 
master by an old scar (rt 386),—but this foot-bath was given 
in the great hall, where Penelope was sitting by the fire. The 
foot-bath was naturally more important when sandals were 
worn out of the house, rather than boots or shoes, and were 
often if not regularly removed on entering the house. | After 
the bath, the use of ointment is so regular as to seem quite 
essential. Even when Nausicaa goes to the shore to lave the 
linen, her mother gives to her oil in a golden flask, that she 
and her maids may anoint themselves after their bath in the 
river (C 79). Nothing is said about morning ablutions with 
a wash-bowl; ablutions are mentioned only as made before 
eating or after’a journey.” The use of soap, or fuller’s 
earth, is not mentioned. The bodies of the dead are bathed 
and anointed before incineration (w 45, 2 350). 

"The furniture of the Homeric house was simple, and 
consisted of little more than chairs, small tables, and beds. 
It included no book-cases or library tables, no liens 
mirrors, wardrobes, bureaus, or washstands, no eye 
sideboards nor large dining tables.} Clothes when 
out of use were kept in chests; Telemachus’s tunic, when 


lés 6’ dodmuvOov éoaca, K 361. 
2Hesiod is emphatic in his requirement of ablutions (Works and Days, 724) 
before the morning prayer to Zeus, but he seems to think the custom of bathing 
effeminate (/:c. 753). Latrines with intricate drain-system and Pipes to supply 
water for flushing have been found at Cnosus, but are not mentioned in Homer, 
unless the rotunda (6ddos, x 4423 see page 184) in the court served this purpose. 
The poet nowhere mentions either of the two chief natural human excretions, 
For the bath, water is warmed in a kettle (X 443, 2 346). 
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he goes to bed, is hung on a peg near him (a 440). 
The ordinary room in Modern Greece, away from the large 
towns, is still generally almost empty except for a divan, 
and the rug which is to serve as seats for the guests, with 
the low table at which they are to dine, may be brought 
into the room after their arrival The only movable 
decorations of the walls in the Homeric times were shields 
and helmets. The chairs, for the most part stationary, 
stood by the wall of the great hall,—often set in pairs, 
so that two guests might use the same table. The tables 
were light, and were drawn beside the chairs before each 
meal (a 138, 0 54, 7 174); “the table still stood beside 
Achilles,’ as he was concluding his evening meal (Q 476), 
when Priam entered the room, and this 
is equivalent to the modern expression, 
“he was still sitting at the table.” The - 
thrones (Opdvol, a 130) were seats of honor, 
—tall (@ 422) and heavy, probably pro- 
vided with arms as in later times and 
with footstools attached (see Fig. 14). 
Fic. 14.—-Throne of Olympian AS has already been suggested, |the foot- 
pats stools were important’ because the floor 
had no covering, and often, as on Ithaca, \was_ only 
hardened earth, while sandals or shoes of any kind were 
not worn in the house} (a 96). Other chairs are 
Chairs and 
Pe raeats. mentioned which seem to have been more easily 
moved, and not less comfortable, but less stately.” 
The easy-chairs of the gods were adorned with thin plates — 
of gold (0 436), and that of Telemachus also was richly 
ornamented ; others were adorned with silver nails or studs 
(7 162), or were inlaid with silver and ivory (7 55). These 
chairs were of wood, and not upholstered, but a linen cloth 
or a woolen rug or a sheep’s fleece was spread over them 
just before they were to be used;® at the palace of Circe, 
a linen cloth was thrown over the chair first, and over this 


1a 130 f., 6 54; Athenaeus, i, 11 Fr, 


2 kduomds, & 1323 Koln, 5 123, 7 55. At o 190 Penelope has a nap in a 
k\w77p, Which obviously is from the same verb-stem. 


3Nira, a 130; mémdo, n 96; ares: v 150, I 200; 6 124; prjryea, ae K 3523 
Kwed, p 32, 177. 
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a woolen rug was laid. A light stool without back or 
arms is used as a seat by Helen (I’ 424), and as an easily 
moved chair in the home of Odysseus (rt 97, v 250, p 177). 
In addition to the footstools attached to the thrones (@piqvus, 
Tt 57), Others stood free, probably for use with the easy- 
chairs* One of these is hurled by a suitor of Penelope 
at the head of the disguised Odysseus. In the courtyard 
were stone benches near the front door, as has been seen 
(y 406), but the ordinary seats of Penelope’s suitors in the 
courtyard were the raw hides of the cattle on which they 
had feasted (a 108, ~ y 38). 

The Homeric\tables were small—tlarge tables being required — 
by no element of their lifef\neither for reading and writing, 
nor for books and bric-a-brac. \That the ordin ry 
small table or stand had four legs or ea is ee 
indicated by its name ;? jother stands were three-legged and 
called tripods. | When Thetis visits Hephaestus, to engage 
him. to make arms for her son .(2 369), the god is. 
engaged in making tripods or small tables, placing wheels, 
or castors under each that they “of their own accord,” ze. as 
automata, might go to the assembly of the gods, when they 
were needed there for any special gathering, and then return 
to his home. Hephaestus attaches “ears” to these tables, 
evidently to serve as handles for convenient transportation, 
corresponding to the rings seen in representations of later 
tripods; these were not needed for his automata, but were 
part of the Homeric conception of a light table But 
when Telemachus had set his seat by that of Athena, a 

ousemaid drew (éravvoce, a 138) a table beside them. The 
light weight of the tables is indicated by their use as shields 
by Penelope’s suitors when attacked by Odysseus (x 74), 
and by their overturning readily when struck by a falling 
man (x 19). The table in Nestor’s tent has dark feet 


1 ggpédas, p 231, ¢ 394. The Opivus of p 409, also, is attached to no seat. 

2 rpdmega “being for rerpd-mefa. Cf rpudddrea, as I’ 376, for the helmet with 
four para (cf, T 362). , i 

3To suppose that these ¢r¢fods were kettles or trivets, is quite impossible. The 
poet says that these were to stand ‘‘about the wall” of the great hall, z.e. along 
the wall about the room, by the chairs. The simple fact of their being set on 
castors should refute the supposition that they might be kettles. 
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(A. 629),—probably stained. Table-cloths and napkins were 
unknown. 

To the bed of Paris, the epithet we//-turned or rounded 
(Swards, I. 391) is applied, as well as to the easy-chair 
of Penelope and the shield of Idomeneus (7 56, 
N 407),—not implying the use of a lathe, but 
ornamentation. The bed of Odysseus is the most noted 
in the poems: as has been seen already, the trunk of an 
olive-tree, which grew in the space enclosed for the chamber, 
served as one bed-post, on being properly trimmed and cut 
(- 190). Straps ( 201) ran from end to end and from 
side to side of the bedstead, serving as supports for the 
rugs which were the equivalent of the modern mattress, and 
affording a slight amount of elasticity." The holes made 
for the passage of the straps in the bars at the ends and 
sides of the bed, gave rise to the epithet perforated? which 
is applied to the bedstead six times. Not all bedsteads 
were stationary, like that of Odysseus, for Achilles bids his 
maids to place in the porch bedsteads for the sleep of 
Priam and his herald (Q 644=0 297), which assumes that 
the beds did not always stand there. The bed of Hephaestus 
seems to have had tall posts, for he hung about these a 
cunningly contrived invisible net like a spider’s web, dependent 
from the ceiling (9 278), as a snare for Aphrodite and Ares, 
but the poet knows of no bed-curtains or nettings. Above 
the straps which served as a support for the bedding 
and the sleeper, were spread sheep’s fleeces, rugs, coverlets, 
and blankets. Of course, nothing like the modern sheet 
was to be expected. No pillows were used, though Diomed 
has a rug under his head, and his comrades use their shields 
thus (K 152). The Homeric Greeks had no special night- 
gear, and doubtless the garment which served as a cloak 
or mantle by day, was generally used at night as a blanket 
or coverlet. 


At night the Homeric Greeks went to bed early. Thus 


Beds. 


‘Ropes, ‘‘bed-cords,” were thus used on American beds until comparatively 
recent years.—The use of straps for the chariot-board on which the driver stood 
(f. édrdexros, Y 335), seems to rest on this quality of elasticity. ‘ 

> rpyrds, I’ 448, & 440, y 399, 7 345, « 12,2 720. Ch rérpyva TepeTpw, W 108. 

olds ddrw, a 4433 piryea woppipea, épirepOe Tdmnras, xAalvas otdas, Q 644. 
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at the close of the Pylian festival, the remark is made that 
the sun has gone down, and it is time to return to their 
homes and go to bed (y 329); and “when the tee 
bright light of the sun set,’ even the feast of pee 
the gods is brought to an end, and each divinity ere hes 
departs to his home (A 605). But the company did not 
always break up at sun-down. _ Odysseus comes to the palace 
of Alcinoiis in the early evening, just as the guests were about 
to depart (C 321, 7 137), but finds the great hall bright 
not only with the light of the fire on the central hearth 
but also from the blaze of torches, held by golden torch- 
holders in the forms of youths (€ 305, 7 100). On the 
next night, the Phaeacians sit late in the hall, listening to 
the apologue of Odysseus (i-u, ¢. A 330),—and ready to 
listen al] night long. Penelope’s suitors generally left her 
home at night-fall (f~ a 423), but at times they remained 
later. On the night before their slaughter by Odysseus, 
they thus remained, and the hall was lighted by three 
lampters—probably braziers on stands, in which dry and 
small wood was heaped. These required constant tending 
which was done by the maids, until the disguised Odysseus 
undertook to do this work. On the departure of the suitors 
on this evening, when Penelope comes into the hall, the 
maids throw down upon the ground the fire from the basins 
-and make a fresh blaze (7 63). These small fires on a 
cold evening gave the cheer of warmth as well as light 
(7 64); that they were sometimes used for cooking, is not 
stated by the poet, but is altogether probable. In the story 
of Penelope’s web, the poet says that she wove by day, but 
unravelled her web at night by the light of torches (8 105). 
In the excavations in Crete several stone lamp-stands have 
been found about thirty inches in height.2 Torches were used 
to conduct Telemachus to his chamber (a 434, T 48), and 
by servants in preparing the bed for a guest (0 300, v 2.90, 
Q 647). Oil does not seem to have been used for illumination, 

l\aumrfpas, ... wept dé Eta. . . Ofjikav . . « Kal datdas, o 307. 

2Qne of these of lilac gypsum, found on the steps of the tribune in the Royal 
Villa at Cnosus, is represented in the dznual of the British School at Athens, 


ix. Fig. 89, and part of a pedestal of a similar but more highly ornamented 
lamp-stand in Fig. 3 of the same) volume. Similar stands are said to have been 


found at Mycenae. 
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although lamps were used in Crete long before the Homeric 
time. Since matches had not been invented, nor even the 
use of flint and steel, fire of course had to be carefully 
kept, and the poet compares the ship-wrecked Odysseus, 
reaching land and lying down to sleep covered well with 
leaves, to coals preserved in the ashes, on a remote farm 
which has no neighbors near at hand to give fire (e 488). 
Wood was still abundant in Homer’s time. Shepherds 
have fires on the mountains (T 376, ¢/ « 30), and fire-brands 
are used to frighten lions and keep them from farmyards 
(A 554=P 663). Even Polyphemus has a fire (« 251), though 
he does not seem to use it for cooking. No means of 
striking fire are mentioned. 
The “divine swine-herd” Eumaeus seems to have absolutely 
no furniture in his hut. He has no chairs nor tables nor 
beds nor bedding, and no dishes but a wooden 
dearer bow! (E078, 7h) and a smaller bowl or cup 
ourel (cxugpos, — 112). His guests sit on a pile of 
rushes, which is covered for the occasion by a 
sheepskin or a goatskin (€ 49, 7 47), and he kills a 
five-year-old hog for supper by a blow with a billet of 
wood,—and actually in his hut. He must have had an 
axe for chopping wood (& 425), a knife to cut the animal’s 
throat (€ 426), and spits for roasting the flesh (€ 430), in 
addition to his sword (€ 528). A goatskin serves him as 
special protection against cold and rain. His hand-mill for 
grinding grain may have been very primitive, but doubtless 
furnished the barleymeal with which he dredges his roast- 
pork (€ 429). That Polyphemus sleeps on rushes indicates 
for him no ruder life than the old Laértes had on_his 
farm, where he slept on the ground near the fire. 
That the Homeric house had no’ kitchen, has been stated 
already, and that the responsibility for cooking did not rest solely 
upon the woman. The next chapter, on Homeric 
ee he viands, shows that little kitchen furniture is neces- 
Furniture. . Saty, and naturally this is not made prominent in 
the poems. Rolling pins, chopping knives, and 
egg-beaters did not exist, but even if these articles had been 
familiar to him, the poet might not have named them. The 
hand-mill, consisting of one stone fitted in a way to another 
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beneath it, and perhaps equipped with a handle to facilitate 
turning, and a mortar and pestle, for the grinding and 
bruising of grain, may be assumed as present in every 
household. The roasting of meat required only spits (6Bedo/) 
and fire-dogs (xpatevrai, | 214), and the fire-dogs may often 
have been mere stones on which the end of the spits 
could rest. A kettle (AéBys, ® 362; G m 237) is named 
but once,—as used for trying lard. The same name is 
applied to basins (as a 137), and not always can the two 
be distinguished,—e.g. not when they are offered as prizes 
for the games (VY 267, 885; cf T 244). Some kettles 
seem to have three legs and to be called ¢ripods (2 344, 
X 443, 8 435),—thus having the same name as the small 
tables. Even Polyphemus had vessels which served as 
pails and pans for his milk (yavAoi te cxadides Te, « 223), 
wicker crates for his cheese (taAapoi, « 247), and a large 
wooden bowl (xiccvBiov, « 346). Nestor and Achilles have 
golden goblets (déras, A 632, II 225), and the returning 
Odysseus, though in the guise of a beggar, is served by 
Telemachus with wine in a golden cup (v 261). The 
ordinary cups of the household, however (we may be sure 
although no word of the poems indicates it), were of earthen- 
ware. A large bowl for the mixing of wine with water was 
one of the most important articles in a luxurious family ; 
Menelaus gives Telemachus a solid silver mixing-bowl (kpy77, 
0 I15) with gold-plated edges. A silver bowl, with golden 
cups, was used also at the home of Circe (« 356). A golden 
ewer (7p0xo0s, a 136) is used by the maid in pouring water 
on the hands of Telemachus’s guest, and a smaller one in 
dipping the wine from the mixing bowl (¢ 397). Spoons are 
not known, and forks had not been invented. Plates seem 
not to have been used, but bread was served ‘in baskets, 
which at Circe’s home were of gold and at the tent of Nestor 
were of bronze (kaveia, v 255, x 355, A 630). A meat-tray 
(kpeiov, I 206), probably of wood, was used for the carving 
of the flesh before it was roasted, and a dresser (€Aeos, I 215) 
received the roasted meat from the spits. 


CHAPTER: Vil 
HOMERIC FOOD 


Tue Homeric Greeks, like ourselves, seem to have desired 
and expected three meals a day,—breakfast, dinner, and 
supper,—but little regularity was observed. Not 
infrequently one of the three seems to be omitted. 
Breakfast is named but twice,—once in the hut 
of the swine-herd Eumaeus on Ithaca, and once in the tent 
of Achilles on the plain of Troy. Doubtless it was an 
informal repast-——as it was in Athens during the historical 
period, and as it is generally on the continent of Europe 
at present,—and not an occasion for a family gathering. 
The Greek countryman of this century does not understand 
the American’s requirement of substantial food before the 
day’s expedition is begun.) But at the palace of Menelaus 
when, early in the morning of the last day of his visit, 
Telemachus announced his intention to depart for home, 
the Spartan king asked his neighbor Prince Eteoneus, who 
happened along (0 95), to kindle a fire and roast some 
meat for them. Clearly no definite arrangement had been 
made for a breakfast for the household. Similarly at the 
beginning of the second day of the action of the Odyssey, 
Telemachus rises from his couch, dresses, and proceeds to 
the place of assembly, without any apparent thought of 
breakfast; and at the beginning of the day on which 
Penelope’s suitors are slain, a fire is kindled on the hearth 
it is true, but Telemachus goes to the place of assembly 
without taking food, and nothing is done in the way of 
preparation of food until the swine-herd has brought three 


ldpurrov, m 2, 2 124; detrvov, B 381, a 134; ddprov, B 20, H 370. 
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hogs from _ his B thes Jaictalae enclosure, the goat-herd has 
brought goats, and even the neat-herd has brought a cow 
and goats across the water from the mainland (v 123, 
162,-250) 

| The dinner is the principal meal of the day, whenever 
it is taken. It is generally eaten about noon (de7vor, 
A 86),-}+-but no respite could be had from the 
battle for rest and refreshment when the sun 
reached the zenith, (and on a journey the noon- 
hour might find the traveller far from hospitable homes. 
So, on the one hand, the Greeks take “dinner” in the 
morning before going out to battletand again Telemachus 
has dinner at Sparta (0 61) in the evening, after a long 
day’s drive. 

At their feasts, the Homeric Greeks did not recline like the 
later Athenians and the Romans, but sat, and their chairs 
were not drawn up before and about a large table in the 
middle of the room, but were ranged in a single row along 
the walls of the great hall, with small tables placed beside 
them (a 138),—in general one small table serving for two 
guests.2, The tables were removed at the close of the repast 
(Q 476), instead of the guests rising from.the table. These 
tables were not covered with cloths, but as a rule were of 
polished wood and themselves served as plates, 
and therefore were carefully wiped with sponges 
just before each meal (a 111). The guest was provided 
with no napkin, fork, nor spoon,—nor had he a_ knife 
except what he might carry at his own belt ;—and so, 
as his fingers were to serve as fork, water was poured 
upon his hands immediately before each meal (a 136, 


Dinner 
(Deipnon). 


No Plates. 


1As B 381, 399, © 53. So Polyphemus “dines” before going out for his day 
in the pasture, « 311. At o 500, the companions of Telemachus, returning from 
their voyage to Pylus, reach Ithaca and prepare a detmrvov,—a ‘square meal,” — 
apparently at the very time when Eumaeus and Odysseus were making ready their 
dpiotov, w 2. 

2The Cretans and northern Greeks sat at dinner also in later times, and the 
guests sat at some of the banquets of Alexander the Great; cf. Xen. Ax. vii. 3. 22, 
where Seuthes, too, seems to use no platters. When Orestes came to Athens after 
slaying Clytaemestra, each guest sat at a separate table (Eur.. /ph. Taur. 949), 
and the same custom is assumed by the story of Thyestes feasted by Atreus on his 


children’s flesh (Aesch. Ag. 1595). 
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0 213, I 171), even though he had just taken a bath (as 
0 52). The table bore no plate nor other dish, except 
a cup for wine and a basket or basket-like dish for 
bread.2 At times, doubtless, the bread (and _ perhaps 
an onion for relish—A 630), as well as the meat, was laid 
directly on the table. The guests do not seem to have 
been finical or squeamish about the use of fingers and hands 
instead of forks and dishes.? Platters were not in ordinary 
use, if, indeed, they were known at~all* Menelaus takes 
up with his fingers the piece of roast nteat which had been 
given to him as the “piece of honor,” and places it on the 
table of his guests Telemachus and Pisistratus (0 65), 
for their delectation; and Odysseus puts into the hands 
of the Phaeacian herald a fine fat dripping piece of pork to 
give to the bard Demodocus (0 476), as a token of appreciation 
of his lay. At his own home, Telemachus calls to him the 
swine-herd Eumaeus, and gives to him as much bread and 
meat as his hands can hold, to convey to the disguised 
Odysseus, who receives it, with both hands (p 344, 356) 
and lays it on the threshold beside him. This is not merely 


1This custom is familiar from that of the Jews. Cf ‘* Here is Elisha, the son of 
Shaphat, which powred water on the hands of Elijah” (z.e. was his attendant), 2 Kzzgs 
iii. 11; ‘‘ For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the elders,” Mark vii. 3.—No towel or wiping of 
hands is mentioned by Homer,—nor handkerchief. 


*The evidence for the absence of plates is from the nature of the case only 
negative, but it seems entirely sufficient. The only indication of the use of plates 
has been found in the expression kpec@v mivaxes, a 141, which has been translated 
plates of meat, but which seems to mean slices of flesh. At v 151, the maids are 
bidden to wipe off the tables, and wash the cups and bowls,—but no plates. After 
supper, the maids removed the remains of the food, and the tables and the cups 
(r 61),—but no plates. The suitor Eurymachus, when shot by Odysseus, falls 
over his table and throws the viands and his cup to the floor (x 85; cf 20),—but 
no plate. Observe also the argument from the instances which follow in the text. 

'3 Cf. from Lane’s Modern Egyptians: ‘‘Neither knives nor forks are used. . . . To 
pick out a delicate morsel and hand it to a friend, is esteemed polite. The 
manner of eating with the fingers . . . is more delicate than may be imagined by 
Europeans who have not witnessed it. Every person before he sits down to the 
table . . . washes his hands . . . or at least has some water poured upon his right 
hand, . . . a servant brings to him a basin and ewer of tinned copper or of brass.” 


4The é\eds of I 215, & 432 seems to be a dresser or serving-table.—Aristophanes 


of Byzantium said that the Homeric Greeks had no platters, but he was “corrected” 
by Athenaeus (228 D). 
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treating Odysseus informally, as a beggar, since a little later 
(s 121), one of the suitors gives ite a golden cup ‘of 
nS 

( Athenaeus (8 F) calls attention to the fact that all men 
iv the Homeric halls share in the same feast,—beggar, 
swine-herd, goat-herd, neat-herd, and _ princes. 
The king’s table is spread for all his retainers 
as well as his subjects of higher rank.) All have 
the same “bill of fare,’ though the places of honor and the 
choice pieces of meat are reserved for the most distinguished 
guests,’ and indications appear that the common man might 
be restricted in his supply of wine (A 262). No indication 
is given that one part of the great hall is considered more 
honorable than another. The hall has no dais, nor a long 
table at which some might sit “above the salt.” 
= To some feasts, each guest brought his share of food 
(€pavos, a 226). The principle was that of the American 
picnic, but the result was different, not only 

: Eranos 
because these common feasts were held in halls (Picnic 2) 
or courtyards, but particularly because of the 
absence of the feminine element. The poet tells of such a 
feast at the palace of Menelaus (0 621-624):2 some 
brought sheep and others wine, while their wives sent bread 
for them. } Such may have been the feast to which 
Andromache imagines the orphaned Astyanax as going 
(X 492), but as driven away on the ground that he 
had no rights there, by a boy whose father was at the 
feast. 

Maids in general served as waitresses (a 139, 147, 0 55), 
but pages assisted at the home of Odysseus (0 331),— 
apparently free-born youths whom  Penelope’s Wks 
suitors had brought with them,—and the herald, 
who saw to the mixing of the wine, may have had a 
general oversight of their services. On the last day of the 
feasting of these suitors, the neat-herd served the bread, 


All Share in 
the Feast. 


‘1H 321, © 162, M 311, 6 65, & 437. The Celts, too, honored their brave 
warriors by the best portions of meat (Diod. Sic. v. 28). Cf. Plato, Republic, 468 D. 


2These four verses seem not to have been in the edition of Zenodotus and are 
bracketed in many modern editions. They may be based on an early form of 
the common feasts of the Spartans. P 


ue WAITERS 


and the goat-herd acted as cup-bearer (v 254), so no fixed 
arrangement need be assumed. At the palace of. Menelaus, 
his son poured the wine (o 141). 

. No garlands were worn by the feasters, as was customary 
in later times in Greece——flowers were not used then for 
' decorations,—but Demodocus or some other bard 
furnished music, singing to his lyre of the 
capture of Troy, or the quarrel between Achilles and 
Odysseus, or the sad return of the Achaeans from Troy, 
or of other “glorious deeds en,’! and the feast often 
was followed by the dance\.The sound of the lyre or 
phorminx reaches the ears of Odysseus as he approaches 
his home after his long absence,-—this meant that Penelope’s. 
suitors were feasting and making merry. The poet declares 
‘song and dance to be the natural accompaniments of a 
feast (a 152),—this dance naturally being of the men by 
themselves. After the slaughter of, the suitors, Odysseus 
bids the bard to take his lyre and “lead the playful dance” 
(/ 134), in order that any neighbor or passer-by might 
assume festal joy in the palace. The reader will remember 
that after the Prodigal’s return, the elder brother heard 
“music and dancing” (St Luke xv. 25), as he approached 
bieshomes <9) 

( The feasts were generally held by day. At Pylus the 
Men are busy with the roasting of meat when the sun 
rises, and at the close of the day the fictitious 
Mentes reminds Nestor that the sun has gone 
) , down, and it is time for them to go home and 
to bed_/(y 332). So at the close of the first book of the 
lliad (A 605), when the sun sets, even the gods depart for 
their homes, to go to rest. Women were not present as 
guests at the feasts—though Helen and Arete sit with their 
guests in their own halls,—bu fathers were accustomed to 
bring their boys (X 496). f[ In accordance with Hellenic 
notions of hospitality, as has been seen already, the door 


Music. 


Feasts held 
by Day. 


linda dvdpir, I 189; cf a 325, 8 73, 499.—We read ot no music at the feasts 
of the //iad, except as the youths at Chrysa sang hymns to Apollo (A 472), but 
the feasts on the plain of Troy were in the midst of war and confusion. 


*p 261. Cf a 152, 8 63, 499, 430. ‘‘The gods made the phorminx to be a 
companion to the feast” (6a:rds éralpny, p 271). 
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was not shut against beggars and men of low estate. The 
beggar Irus came as of full right to the feasts of Penelope's 
suitors, and while the suitor Antinoiis rebukes Eumaeus 
for bringing the disguised Odysseus to Ithaca (p37 5 he 
does not question his right to presence at the feast. / 

Feasts were held not simply at the celebration of 
marriages, but also at funerals.’ Indeed the feast was the 
chief part of the wedding and funeral ceremonies. 

Plato, in his Republic (404 C), calls attention to the 
simplicity of the diet of the Homeric warriors before Troy. 
These ate no boiled meats, nor sweets, nor relishes — 
(jdUcpara), nor fish, though they were encamped Dero 
on the shores of the “fishy Hellespont.’ Bread 3 
and roast beef, mutton, goat’s flesh, and pork are the only 
dishes served in the /had, with the exception of a single 
onion, served as sauce for a posset (A 630). This is indeed 
a simple diet when compared with that of our own day. 
Of course we do not expect to find on Agamemnon’s table 
- preparations of Indian corn, Irish potatoes, or sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, or turkeys, any more than tea or coffee or chocolate, 
—or tobacco for a last course,—but whole classes of other 
edibles are lacking which we are wont to regard as almost 
natural to civilized man, and rice, which is said to be the chief 
food of more than half the human race at present, is unknown | 
to our poet. 

Fruits and nuts may have been eaten by Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden, but they are not reported as abounding 
in the valley of the Scamander. The poet does not ae 
mention oranges, lemons, peaches, plums, cherries, Hiden 2 
quinces, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, mul- 
berries, nor melons (in spite of the name pov),—not even 
medlars. What the so-called apples (uyjAa, I 542, 97 120) 
were, is not known. They are as likely to have been crab 
apples anything which we should recognize as an ordinary 
apple| Pomegranates are named twice in the Odyssey (potat, 
n 115, A 58g),—in the garden of King Alcinous and as 
hanging over the head of Tantalus in Hades ; figs and pear 
trees are mentioned in these two places, and also in the 
orchard of Laértes on Ithaca (w 246). These three fruits 

10>, 8 3, a 226, Y 135; ¥ 309, 2 665, 802. 
: P 
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do not appear in the poems of Hesiod any more than in 
the Jiad, and the passages of the Odyssey in which they 
are mentioned are recognized as of later composition than 
the bulk of the poems. ia 

“Grapes should be mentioned among Homeric fruits, although 
the poet does not say expressly that they were eaten. The 
vintage scene wrought by Hephaestus on the Shield 
of Achilles (2 561) gives a good representation of 
what may be seen in Modern Greece in any August. The 
poet tells of the curing of raisins by the Phaeacians (7 123), 
—also like what may be seen at Corinth in August and 
September of any year,—and these raisins may have been 
as great a comfort in winter time to the Homeric Greeks 
as his were to Robinson Crusoe on an uninhabited island. 
But we do not hear much of dried grapes in later Greece ; 
Plato in his Republic does not mention them as among 
natural articles of food. 

For nuts, Agamemnon was not much better off than for. 
fruits. He had no almonds, pistachio nuts, or walnuts. 
Whether the Homeric phegos tree (byyos) bore chestnuts or 
edible acorns, no one dares say,—but probably the latter. 

In the garden of Alcinoiis were flourishing beds of 
vegetables,2, and Odysseus remarks to the old Laértes on 
the care which the latter’s vegetable beds (w 247) 
had received, but no garden vegetables are men- 
tioned as eaten, and no fresh or green vegetables,—such as 
squash, spinach, and cucumbers,3—are known at all, except 
an onion‘ in one instance as a relish for wine. The Achaeans 
seem to have had no “greens” or salads.’ Even the Hesiodic 
mallows are not named. Beans and chickpease (k’amou, 


Grapes. 


Vegetables. 


1 Among the presents sent by Abigail to David when he was an outcast, were 
“a hundred clusters of raisins” (1 Sam. xxv. 18).—Possibly these grapes of Alcinoiis. 
may merely have been sunned before pressing, as seems to be intended by the 
direction of Hesiod, Works, 611 f. 


*mpacral, » 127. These may have been only /eek-beds. Cf mpdoov, leek. 

3Vet of the name of the town Scxvey (connected with the word for cucumber), 
B 572, Y 299. 

4xpéuvov, A 630. In later times onions were disdained at symposia, as suited 
to’ the taste of sailors rather than of princes (Plut. Sym. Quaest. iv. 4).—Cress, 


mustard, ‘‘ mint, anise, and cummin,” lettuce, and celery, are not mentioned by the 
poet. 
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€péBuOor, N 589) are mentioned together once, in a com- 
parison,—but dried, as is manifest from their mention in 
connexion with the process of winnowing. Of course these 

_ May have been first soaked and then baked, somewhat in 
American fashion, but more probably they were prepared 
for food by pounding in a mortar or grinding, ze. they were 
treated just like grain. Then a porridge or cakes could be 
made of them.! 

Of condiments, the Homeric warrior had the best,—hunger ; 
of artificial spices and relishes, he had few. Salt is mentioned 
only once in the Jiad, being sprinkled upon 

' the meat which Patroclus roasted for the guests 
of Achilles (I 214)% but in the Odyssey the Ithacan hero,— 
apparently as an atohement to the sea-god Poseidon for the 
blinding of Poseidon’s son Polyphemus,—is directed to take 
his oar and go far into the interior, where men will think 
his oar to be a winnowing-shovel, and “where they do 
not eat salt with their food” (A 123),—which implies not 
only that the Homeric salt was gained from sea-water, but 
also that the Greek by the sea-shore was wonted to it with 
his food. Again in the Odyssey, the disguised hero charges 
the suitor Antinoiis with being so illiberal that he would 
not give even a grain of salt to a beggar (ovd’ dda doty 
P 455). Salt-fish (rapryos) and salt-flesh do not seem to be 
Homeric, although the poet uses the verb to fzckle in the 
sense of to bury, ze. to embalm.2 Pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and other spices, and vinegar, are unknown. 

Honey served instead of the modern sugar. Comparisons 
with honey are not unusual,—Nestor’s voice flows like 
honey from his lips (A 249),—but honey itself Peas 
is mentioned in connexion wi food only as hr or 
one of the ingredients of a _posset ik 624, k 234; 

316), and where Aphrodite is said to have brought up be 
daughters of Pandareiis “on cheese, honey, and wine” 
1Cf ‘let them give us pulse to eat,” Daniel i. 12. 


2rapxvcwor, H 85. Is this use derived from some custom of embalming, or 
from an observation of the preservation of the dead in prehistoric graves in Egypt 


by the natron of the soil? 
3 At Callatebus in Lydia, according to Herodotus, vii. 31, men manufactured 
honey from the tamarisk and wheat, just as Vermont farmers make ‘‘ maple-honey ” 


from the sap of the maple tree. 


Condiments. 
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(v 69), which are the very ingredients of the posset. This 
honey, of course, was that of wild bees (vy 106). Honey is 
familiar in legend as the food of the infant Zeus and of 
others, in un-Homeric accounts, and some see another 
indication of its use as food, in the jars of honey placed 
against the bier in the funeral rites in honor of Patroclus 
(¥ 170). The corpse of Achilles, too, was burned “in the 
raiment of the gods (ze that brought by his mother 
Thetis), and much oil and sweet honey” (w 68). Some 
scholars, however, think that this usage was connected with 
some process of preserving the corpse in honey. However 
this may be, no one would call Homeric Greece “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” ~ Confectionery, sweetmeats, 
and sweet cakes were unknown. 
Va Just as honey served for sugar, olive oil might be 
‘expected to take the place of butter, as it does very 
largely at present in Greece and Italy. Butter, 


een naturally, was unknown.’ The climate of Greece 
tee: is not favorable to the preservation of butter in 


an attractive condition, and in the classical times 
at Athens butter was unimportant, being used chiefly as an 
unguent. Olive oil and the olive berry are so necessary in 
Greek life to-day that scholars have been slow to recognize 
the fact that the Homeric poet mentions them neither as 
food, nor even in connexion with the preparation of food. 
In Homer, olive oil is always an unguent, and is generally 
mentioned in connexion with the bath. The princess 
Nausicaa takes wiv’ her a golden flask of oil when she 
goes to the river4(€ 79, 96), and Aphrodite at Paphos is 
anointed by the Graces (@ 364). The verse “but when 
she had bathed and anointed herself richly with oil”? occurs 
a dozen times with slight variations. The epithet vosy 
(poddes, “Y 186) applied to the oil with which Aphrodite 
anointed the body of the slain Hector, clearly refers to 
perfume,? and we may compare the attar of roses which is’ 
now prepared not far away from the Troad. / As the last 


1 Herodotus (iv. 2) and Hippocrates seem to be the earliest a for butter. 
*y 466, 5 49, 252, $ 219, 0 364, 454, « 364, 450, p 88, rT 505, W 154, w 366. 


3 Cf évddes Baroy, B 330, fragrant olive oil, of the oil kept in great jars in the. 
storeroom of the palace of Odysseus. 
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example shows, even dead bodies were anointed after being 
washed in preparation for the funeral,—very likely only 
because anointing was so closely associated with bathing, 
although the oil may have contained some antiseptic 
element.’ The earliest references to the use of oil among 
the ancient Hebrews also seem to be to its use as an | 
unguent, although these used it also in food and in lamps. || 
Moses received elaborate instructions for compounding the_ |) 
“holy anointing oil” (Exodus xxx. 25), and among the J 
gifts for which the Psalmist is grateful (Psalms civ. Tore 
are “wine that maketh glad the heart of man and oil to 
make his face to shine,” with which may be compared 
“Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth over” 
of the Twenty-third Psalm. 

Pork-fat, suet (p 183), marrow, and the like, served the 
Homeric Greeks as butter. That these, though in a warm 
country, did not object to animal fat, is shown by the 
case of MHector’s child, Astyanax, who, according to his 
mother, had been brought up largely on “the marrow and 
rich fat of sheep” (X 501), with which we may compare 
the “fat of lambs,” which is mentioned by Moses in his 
last song (Deuteronomy xxxii. 14), together with honey, 
milk, and butter, as among the good gifts of the Lord. 
The fat of the tail of the broad-tailed sheep is said to be 
still much prized in parts of Asia, “entering largely into 
the preparation of many dishes,” and being more easily 
kept-fresh and sweet, it is preferred by many to butter. 
“Milk does not seem a frequent article of food in the life 

faepitted in the Homeric poems. The warriors perhaps 
could hardly be expected to drink largely of yy 

: ; : ilk 
milk after wine had been introduced. They had p77 
passed the nomadic stage of civilization. But a 
large part of their wealth still consisted in flocks and herds, / 
and what the dairyman calls “milk products” must have 
been more important in ordinary life than appears in the 
poems. We remember that the land of Canaan was 
characterized as a “land flowing with milk and honey,’— 
not as abounding in roast-beef or roast-turkey, and plum- 


15 350, @ 587, w 73. The body of Sarpedon is bathed by Apollo in the river, 
and then anointed with ambrosia (II 680). 
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pudding,—and milk, curds, and cheese are among the chief 
articles of food in Modern Greece, being indefinitely more 
important than flesh. But milk is mentioned only four 
times in the //ad, and each time’ in a comparison: the 
number of the Achaeans opposed to the Trojans on the 
plain of battle, reminds the poet of the flies which gather 
about the milk-vessels on a farm in spring-time (B 471),— 
which may imply that milk was not ordinarily expected 
throughout the year,—the cattle not being kept fresh; the 
confused shout of the Trojans as they advance to battle, 
reminds Homer of the bleating of the countless sheep 
a-milking in the farmyard of a rich man (A 434); when pain- 
killing herbs are sprinkled on the wound of Ares, the pain 
is checked just as white milk is curdled by the sap of the 
wild fig tree (E 902); and the Greeks gather about 
Sarpedon’s body flles swarm about the milk vessels in 
spring (II 641). [' the Odyssey, Menelaus says in praise 
of the country of Libya (0d 89), that there neither master 
nor man lacks cheese nor flesh nor white milk, the whole 
year round, for the ewes bring forth lambs three times a 
year. In the poems, however, P6lyphemus alone is repre- 
sented as drinking milk and making cheese. Cheese, indeed, 
seems to be the chief ordinary food of the Cyclops, though 
possibly he may have eaten mutton or goat’s flesh when he 
had no strangers to devour. Euripides in his Cyclops (399) 
represents the monster as boiling one of the comrades of 
Odysseus, and roasting another, but though the Homeric 
Polyphemus has a fire, he seems to have no thought of 
cookery,’ Finally, whey is mentioned once (p 225), by the 
insolent goat-herd Melanthius, as an article of food likely to 
give a big thigh to the disguised Odysseus if the latter 
would take the place of under-goatherd for his flocks,2— 

‘Some scholars indeed have supposed cooking to be included in o&mrNocaro 
Séprov, « 291, but the description is detailed in other respects, and the poet would 
hardly have omitted mention of the spits. Probably to him as well as to us the 
scene of Polyphemus eating ‘like a mountain lion” was less offensive than that 
of a cannibal gourmand like the Cyclops of Euripides; and that Homer was not 


seeking to paint a most harrowing picture is shown by a comparison of the ninth 
book of the Odyssey with the corresponding passage of Vergil’s Aeneid. 


*The use of milk in offerings to the dead (Aesch. Pers. 611, Soph. £7. 895, 


Eur. (fh. aur, 162; cf X 27) is thought to point to its early importance as 
food,—if any such evidence were needed. 


—_ 
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when obviously curds and whey would constitute most of 
his food. 

Only sheep’s milk and goats’ milk are used, except by the 
Mare-milkers (‘Imayuodyoi, N 5), whom we may suppose 
to be a Scythian tribe. The Mongolian tribes 
of the steppes of Central Asia still use the. milk Cows’ Milk 
of mares,—not to mention koumiss, which has “i hel 
become familiar in western countries. Cows’ milk is not 
mentioned by Homer. Kine are considered to belong to a 
more advanced stage of pastoral life than the smaller cattle, 
but they are common enough in the poems: they are eaten 
freely, and they form the ordinary standard of values. In 
classical times cows’ milk was not considered wholesome by 
many Greeks, and a generation ago only one cow was 
reported to be kept for milk in all Attica. Poetic economy, 
however, may have been the motive which prevented the 
poet from giving kine and a dog to Polyphemus: bulls 
would have been less easy for Odysseus to manage than 
the rams, while the barking of the dog would have discon- 
certed Odysseus’s best plan. 

Cheese (Tupds, « 219) was a general term which included 
everything, from “bonny-clabber” or soft curds to the dry 
hard cheese which could be grated (A 639). The Ch 

° . ESE. 
Cyclops Polyphemus placed his curds in baskets, 
which allowed the whey to drain away, and in time the 
curds would become hard. 

From the absence of fish from the accounts of feasts 
in the Homeric poems, not too much must be _ inferred. 
Meleager of Gadara (in Athenaeus, 157 B) Pits. 
said that Homer was a Syrian by descent and 
therefore represented the Achaeans as abstaining from fish, 
and many a commentary says that “fish, afterwards so 
prized by Athenian epicures, were eaten by the Homeric 
men only to prevent starvation.”/ But, while it is true that 
the comrades of Odysseus (u 331) and of Menelaus (0 369) 
are reported to eat fish only when wind-bound on islands, 
and short of provisions, yet, as Athenaeus remarked, they 
must have had their fish-hooks with them on the voyage, 
since these could not have been found on the desert islands. 
Further, abundance of fish is classed with large harvests of 
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wheat and barley, fruit from trees, and fertility of flocks, 
among the “blessings granted by the gods to the people 
whose king fears the gods and maintains justice (rT 109). 
And in his comparisons, the poet shows himself familiar 
with the practise of fishing not only with hook and line, 
but also with -spear, and with net. The epithet jishy 
(‘xOvdes, I 360), applied to the Hellespont, can hardly be 
due to the number of fish which appeared to the eye and 
thus attracted attention, but must have been given after 
experience in catching fish there. Representations of fishes 
are found on Mycenaean and Cretan works of art. We 
may believe, then, that the Homeric Greeks were familiar 
with fish as an article of food.t 

Oysters (770ea, II 747) are mentioned once: Patroclus hit 
Hector’s brother and charioteer Cebriones with a stone, and 
hurled him from his chariot. Then, boasting 
over him‘as he fell head-foremost, he said, “ How 
nimble the man is! Even in a stormy sea, he could dive and 
provide oysters enough for many men.” This expression 
shows incidentally that the Homeric Greeks had not invented 
the long rakes or dredges which are used by modern oyster- 
men. Oyster shells and even unopened oysters were found by 
Dr: Schliemann at Mycenae, and the liking for oysters is not 
likely to have been lost between the Mycenaean and the 
Homeric times. In the remains of the Homeric (Sixth) 
City at Troy are very many cockle shells, but cockles do 
not seem to be named by Homer. 

Eels are mentioned (® 203, 353), but only as in the 
5 they may not have been eaten. 
The Homeric warriors are not represented as eating game, 
any more than fish, when they had beef and pork at hand. 
On Circe’s island, Odysseus strikes down a great 
stag (xk 158), which cheers the hearts of his 
comrades, but nowhere else is venison mentioned as food. 


Oysters. 


Game. 


‘Once, however, a hunter is called a deer-hitter )(€dadnBdros, 


x 319); a lion is said to rejoice greatly in ‘coming upon 


According to the Cypria, Palamedes was fishing when he was murdered by 
Odysseus (Pausanias, x. 31. 2).—The general statement of Plato in the Republic, 
quoted above, seems to have been the basis of the more detailed remarks of 
Plutarch, AZorals, 353 D. 
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a wounded horned stag or wild goat (I''24); and again, 
the Trojans press upon the wounded Odysseus as hackals 
upon a stag which has been wounded by an artow 
(A 47 Se eae which clearly imply the chase/ On 
landing at the island opposite the country of the Cyclopes, 
the comrades of Odysseus found countless wild goats, and 
took their bows and hunting-spears (aiyavéas, « 156) from 
the boats, and had a “heart-satisfying chase.” These warriors 
had had no flesh-food, and little of anything to eat, for more 
than ten days, and were prepared to enjoy the game.) Wild 
goats, fawns, and hares were chased by Odysseus 7 his 
dog Argos, before he went to the Trojan war (p 295). 
The bow of the Lycian archer Pandarus was made of the 
horns of a wild goat which he himself had shot (A 105, 
see page 668). The famous hunter Orion continued his chase 
even in the home of Hades (A 572). The stories of Artemis 
(C_102) imply that even maidens might pursue wild animals. 
{Of the island near the land of the Cyclopes, the poet 
says expressly that it had many wild goats, since hunters 
did not traverse it (« 120). Wild boars also were hunted, 
and doubtless not exclusively for their destruction as noxious 
animals (as I 539); Odysseus received the wound of which 
the scar proved convenient for his identification, on a boar- 
hunt on the slopes of Mt. Parnassus (7 429)./ Of course 
the very joy of the chase may have been the incitement 
to it, rather than the desire for the animal’s flesh, though 
those who were accustomed to pork would not have wasted 
the flesh of the wild boar. The contest after the Calydonian 
Boar Hunt, however, arose not over the animal’s carcase, 
but over the disposition of his head and shaggy hide 
(I 548), ze. the trophies of victory. Thrushes and wild 
pigeons were taken in snares (x 468), which would mph 
distinctly their use as food. ete 
That in later. times game and fish were not ora 
sacrificed to the gods, argues nothing against the earlier 
use of these creatures for food. According to one view, 
it was the life of the animal,—its blood,—which was offered 
to the gods, and as a tule little life or blood was left in 
fish or deer when these were brought to the fire of the 
hearth, and therefore they could not be offered in sacrifice. 


B22 FOWLS 


As for fowls, our familiar cocks and hens seem to have 
been not common in Greece until shortly before the Persian 
Wars, about five hundred years B.C. so_ their 
absence from Homeric life can cause no surprise.t 
An eagle bears a goose from the courtyard of Menelaus 
(o 161), and Penelope has a flock of twenty geese (rv 5368 
which eat wheat soaked in water in a trough. Penelope 
delights in watching her geese, but this does not prove that 
she is unwilling to eat them and their eggs. Homer, how- 
ever, nowhere mentions eggs of any kind. 

As for ordinary flesh, Plato observed that Homer did not 
feed his warriors on boiled meat. The Homeric Greeks 

E knew no soup, although the poet was acquainted 

No boiled : Ds : 
Moat with the phenomenon of fat pork boiling in a 
kettle (& 362),—apparently the process of “trying” 
lard ; and in the Odyssey, the suitors call for a “wheel” (tpoxos, 

178) or large cake of tallow («Téap), that they may rub this as 


Fow!s. 


foe upon the unyielding horn of the bow of @dysseus. 
f 


i 


Beef clearly is the favorite meat of the Homeric warriors, 
and the flesh of full-grown animals is preferred to that of 
the young,—five-year-old beef (B 403, H 315, & 419, T 420) 

to veal, which indeed does not seem to be eaten 
me, rs by them. But pork, too, was always in good 
Mear repute among the Greeks, and later was even 
thought to be more digestible than beef. The 
meat of hogs, also, was preferred to that of young pigs. 


1 But a cock appears on a monument of much earlier date in the Museum at 
Sparta, and on Greek vases of the sixth century B.c. Homer has the proper 
names *Adéxrwp (6 10) and ’AXexrpydy (P 602),—but these seem to be elder 
brothers of the later word for cock, rather than derived from it,—or even may be 
derived from Aéxos, and ddéxrwp may be the masculine of &ovos.—No hen, cock, 
chickens, or hen’s eggs are mentioned in the Old Testament either. 


* Hesiod, however, knows the use of a kettle for cooking food (Works, 748), 
and Vergil, though he doubtless desires to follow his Greek model, makes the sea- 
tossed companions of Aeneas, on reaching land and obtaining venison, at once set 
in order their kettles on the shore and build fires under them.—That the Children 
of Israel at the passover service ate the flesh of the lamb ‘‘ roast with fire,” not 
““sodden at all with water” (Zxodus xii. 8), indicates that the Hebrews considered 
this the ancient approved method of cooking; but part of the trouble with the 
sons of Eli arose because of their preference for roast meat to the sodden flesh of 


the ordinary sacrifice (1 Samuel ii. 13). Cf Exodus xxix. 31, Lev. vii. 3% 
Judges vi. 19, Lzehkiel xlvi. 20, 24. : 
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Eumaeus apologizes to Odysseus for offering to him a young 
porker (€ 80), although he supposes his guest to be only a 
common tramp; Penelope’s suitors, he says, want all the 
grown hogs. 

The animal is killed only just before his flesh is to be 
eaten; the Greeks did not care to have their meat gamey. 
This custom doubtless was due largely to the 
exigencies of the climate, in which meat soon Meat eaten 
becomes uneatable, and the custom is maintained Miles na 
in Modern Greece, where Easter lambs, for in- 
stance, are always sold alive. Only once’ in the Homeric 
poems do we read of meat as being on hand uncooked 
(I 207): on the arrival of the embassadors from Agamemnon, 
Achilles produces the chines of a sheep and a fat goat, 
and the spare-rib of a well-fed hog, all ready to cook. In 
general, the animal has to be killed after the guest arrives. 
Thus on the visit of king Priam to the tent of Achilles, 
the latter springs up and cuts the throat of a sheep (which 
seems to be conveniently close at hand), and his comrades 
dress and cook the flesh (Q 621). We may compare with 
this the visit of the three angels to Abraham on the plain of 
Mamre: “And Abraham ran unto the herd and fetcht a calf, 
tender and good, and gave it unto a young man; and he 
hasted to dress it. And he took butter and milk, and the 
calf which he had dressed, and set it before them” (Geneszs 
xviii. 7).2 Homer knew ice (X 152, & 477) and snow (as 
T 222, K 7, 6 566), but his friends made no use of these 
for the preservation of food, and only once (7 49) does he 
speak of the use of meat which remained from the previous 
evening’s repast.® 

The fullest account of the cooking of meat is found in 
the narrative of the visit of Agamemnon’s embassadors to 


10Qn the departure of Telemachus from the palace of Menelaus, the latter bids 


his neighbor Eteoneus to kindle a fire and to roast meat (0 97); whether the 
animal must be killed first, is not stated. ; 
2See also Judges vi. 19, for Gideon’s dressing a kid for an angel of the Lord. 
3In like manner among the Jews, ‘‘that which remaineth ” until the morning 
‘ot the passover east, the Israelites were directed to ‘‘burn with fire” (Axodus 
xii. 10); and the same rule held for every ‘‘sacrifice of thanksgiving” (Levzticeus 
“xxxii. 30); apparently no meat was to be kept until the third day (Levetecus 


xix. 6). 


7 
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Achilles (I 206). Patroclus places the great meat-tray near 
the blaze of the fire, and puts in it the chine of a sheep 
and that of a goat, and the loin of a hog, drip- 
ping with fat. Achilles cuts these skilfully and 
spits them. A fine fire is kindled, and when the 
flame has died away, the coals are spread, and the spits are 
stretched over them, rested upon the stone fire-dogs, and 
salt is sprinkled on the meat. /When the meat is roasted, 
it is drawn from the spits and is put into a tray (€Aeo/). In 
the hut of Eumaeus, Odysseus dredges his roast-pig with 
barley meal.' At formal feasts, the nobler vitals, the heart 
and liver (and lungs?) are cooked, and a portion is given 
to each guest, before the outer flesh is roasted (kpéa’ 
UmépTepa, Y 9, 65). #In general, as in the tent of Achilles, 
the carving is done before the cooking, but the dzvide 
(datpds, a 141, o£ & 433) may have cut as well as distri- 
buted the meat. The cooking of a large roast, weighing 
ten or fifteen pounds,-not to speak of a whole leg of beef, 
would have occupied so much time as to~ be inconvenient 
on such an occasion as the visit of the embassadors to: 
Achilles, while ,the roasting of small portions would entail: 
but little delay’ At times, the meat was given to the guest, 
spit and all, fresh from the coals.”,/Meat thus cooked over 
coals, in large mouthfuls (febadsy¥ on. a skewer not larger 
than a big knitting-needle, is familiar to every traveller in: 
Asia Minor and is sometimes seen in rural districts of 
Greece,—doubtless a direct inheritance from Homeric times 3 
but the French ex brochette refers to what is essentially the 
same custom, and nature suggests this for the cooking o 
salt pork in a logging camp or in a camp of explorers. 

Long bronze pins which seem to have served as suc 
spits for the cooking of meat, were found in the excavation 
on the site of the Argive Heraeum. 

The Homeric Greeks knew no professional cooks and ha 
no servants set apart for this office. In fact, in no cas 
in the poems is the cooking of meat entrusted to menial 
or even to women. Just as Achilles and Patroclus, on th 


Cooking of 
Meat. 


1¢ 77. Unless indeed this dAdira Neve wdd\uvey means that the meat wa 
wrapped in a barley cake. 


2 rdvra pépwy mapéOnn’ ’Odvofe | O€pu’ atrois dBedoiow, = 76. 
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occasion to which reference has been made, themselves pre- 
/pare the food for their honored guests, so the suitors of 
Penelope do their own cooking (e 178),—at least 

of meat; the bread may well have been made YN? | 
by the women. This cooking is simple; no AGE 
ragouts or “made dishes” of any kind are known. oes 

The dinners are hearty, but consist of a single course only. 
But one exception has to be made to the last remarks: 
mention is made of a sort of “black pudding” or haggis 
or blutwurst,—the intestine of a goat (yaoTnp alyds, o 44, 
G. v 26) filled with fat and blood,—which is toasted rather 
than roasted before the fire. One such is given by the 
suitors as a prize of combat to the disguised Odysseus, when 
in a pugilistic contest he overcomes the beggar Irus. This 
is a “made dish,” but the ingredients are simple. 

‘How much meat was thought to be a fair allowance for 
a Homeric warrior, is not easily determined. The swine- 
herd Eumaeus thinks that Odysseus and he need 
a small roast-pig apiece for luncheon (£ 72); and 1 much 
then at the close of the day they are ready to Map 2 
kill a five-year-old hog, which they divide into 
seven parts——one for Hermes and the nymphs, and one for 
each of the six feasters,——an ample meal, as it would seem? 
It is only fair to say, however, that so much of this pork 
remains after dinner that Odysseus and his host have enough 
for luncheon the next day (£ 419, 7 49), but the like would 
now be expected if six or seven men had dined on a single 
“sparerib.” For Penelope’s suitors on the last day of their 
feasting, the goat-herd Melanthius, accompanied by two helpers, 
brings the best of his flocks (o 212),—from Ithaca alone eleven 
goats each day, the swine-herd says (€ 105); but in addition, 
Philoetius brings other goats and a cow from the mainland 
(v 185), while Eumaeus brings three fat swine (v 162). This 
seems to be about the ordinary daily supply from the flocks 
and herds of Odysseus. The household of the Ithacan prince 


1So on the Shield of Achilles, = 560, while the heralds are dressing the carcase 
of a great bull, women are, making barley cakes or porridge for the reapers. 

2¢¢For the entire establishment [of Napoleon on St. Helena], the Governor 
set down one hundred pounds of meat ger diem, besides eighteen fowls, game-birds, 


etc., and a ham.” 


ye 
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was always large, and was increased by more than a hundred 
suitors with their attendants, but the supply of meat seems 
abundant. At a public feast at Pylus (y 5), nine companies 
of five hundred men each, had eighty-one bulls to eat, or 
one bull for fifty-six men. This would seem to be at least 
nine or ten times as much as was necessary. The Homeric 
heroes were “valiant trenchermen,’ to use Shake- 
speare’s phrase, or “able eaters,’ to use an old 
New England expression. Critics have been 
amused by the warriors’ readiness to take food at all times. 
For instance, early in the ninth book of the J/dad, the 
Achaean chieftains eat a “heart-satisfying meal” (mevoenéa 
daira, I 90) in the tent of Agamemnon; thence Odysseus 
and Ajax go as embassadors to the tent of Achilles, who 
at once roasts three kinds of meat for his guests, before 
the reason for their coming is mentioned (I 206); while 
on their return to Agamemnon’s tent, they are invited again 
to cheer their hearts with food and wine before going to 
rest (I 705). Similarly, when Priam visits the tent of Achilles, 
to ransom the body of his son Hector, he finds the son 

Thetis just finishing his evening meal (Q 475), but a shee 

is soon killed, and the host and guest together partake of 
the meat (Q“ 621). Achilles cannot have been hungry in 
the latter instance, and in the former, Odysseus says plainly 
to Achilles (I 225), though after a formulaic verse with 
regard to driving out the desire for eating and drinking, 
that they have no need of a well-ordered feast,—this they 
have had in the’ tent of Agamemnon,—but they desire his 
help in battle” Clearly the offer of food was the first duty 
of hospitality, and hospitality was one of heaven’s highest 
laws, Thus no Homeric host but the Cyclops Polyphemus 
inquires of his guest’s errand before he has given him food 
The king of Lycia feasted Bellerophon for nine days (Z 174) 


“ Able 
Eaters.” 


1 Cf. Eelvors dr’ €hOdvrecow edepyéra | det’ eraryyéNovre mpdrov, Pindar, Pyth. 
iv. 30. 

2a 123, y 69, 5 60, « 252, £ 46. At e 87 ff., the nymph Calypso asks Hermes the 
reason of his coming when he appears, but he gives no reply until he has eaten 
and drunk. When Thetis is summoned to the council of the gods, Hera puts a 
golden cup in her hand, and she drinks, before Zeus tells her why she has been 


summoned (Q t1o1).—In Modern Greece, a cigarette is often offered as a like 
indication of hospitality. 


cs 
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killing an ox each day, before he asked to see his letter of 
introduction. Such a repast as that provided by Achilles 
for Ajax and Odysseus was purely formal and_honorific,— 
an act of courteous welcome. Gluttony was never one of 
the crying sins of the Greeks, and certainly did not belong 
to the Homeric age,—being seldom found, indeed, together 
‘with Homeric simplicity of fare. 

‘ But if the Greeks of Homer's time were hearty eaters, 
they certainly were not hard drinkers. Only three instances 
of-drunkenness occur in the action of the Homeric 

story, and a heavy punishment follows each. One eee 
of these instances is immediately after the capture ~ 

of Troy,—in celebration of the victory at the conclusion of 
a ten years’ siege: an assembly is caHéd at evening, the 
Achaeans come heavy with wine (y139), and a sad quarrel 
between the leaders follows. “Fhe second instance is that 
of the Cyclops Polyphemus,\which really was accidental, 
but cost the monster his sight («345),—he did not expect 
the wine to prove so strong, he “being like a country- 
man who supposes champagne to be only~yery excellent 
sider. The third instance of drunkenness Huheaetton of 
the poems is that of Odysseus’s comrade Elpenor—‘ the 
youngest of the company, and neither very brave in battle 
nor well-balanced in mind” (« 552)—-who paid for his 
indulgence with his life, falling from the roof of Circe’s 
palace, where he had been sleeping, on being roused 
before he had quite recovered himself. The poet refers 
also to the drunkenness of the centaur Eurytion in the 
home of Peirithoiis (f 295),—but he, like Polyphemus, was 
not a Greek, and he, too, was miserably punished. Not even 
Penelope’s insolent suitors, nor the luxurious Phaeacians, 
incline to drink too much wine. Homer knows no drinking- 
bouts (although this used to be a favorite class-room trans- 
lation for e/Aamivn, a 226). “Heavy with wine” (otvoBapés, 
A 225), addressed in anger by Achilles to Agamemnon, is a 
grievous reproach and nothing in the poems indicates that it 
was justified! Telemachus, as a mere pretext for removing 
the arms from his great hall, is to say that he feared lest 


1Athenaeus (i. 11A) adds to I 119 a verse which represents Agamemnon as 
ascribing his folly either to wine or to the gods. 
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the suitors heated with wine (owwévres, tT 11) might misuse 
them ; and the disguised Odysseus begs not to be reminded 
of his sorrows, that no one may suspect him of maudlin 
tears (tT 122).  Penelope’s suitor Antinoiis charges the 
disguised Odysseus with being either drunk or crazy, 
because of his desire to make trial with Penelope’s suitors 
of his ability to string the bow (@ 293), but this does not 
imply that any one actually had been drinking wine too 
freely. On Hector’s return from the field on the first 
day of battle to urge the Trojan matrons to offer vows to 
Athena, Queen Hecuba bids her son wait until she shall 
bring him a cup of wine, which “increases the strength of 
a weary man,’—but he replies, “Lift not for me the wine, 
revered mother, lest you weaken my limbs, and I forget 
my might and valor” (Z 258). 

Greek wine, in Homer’s time as well as in our own, was 
mixed with water before drinking. The usual proportion of 
water -to wine is unknown. Hesiod (Works, 596) 
recommends for the dog-days three parts of water 
to one of wine, but the later Greeks thought that 
this was a draught suited to fishes rather than proper for men. 
That the wine which intoxicated Polyphemus was commonly 
mixed with twenty parts of water (« 209), shows nothing for 
ordinary wine; it was necessarily of extraordinary strength, 
for its special purpose. That the proportion of water to wine 
was not always the same, is seen from Achilles’s direction to 
Patroclus on the visit of Ajax and Odysseus, to mix the wine 
stronger for the honored guests. The poet is so accustomed 
to the weakening of wine with water that he represents the 
nymph Calypso as thus mixing her nectar before she offers 
it to Hermes (€ 93), and the gods, like men, dip their 
draughts from a mixing-bowl (a70 xpytipos, A 598). The 
meaning of the epithet (dkpytoy, « 297) applied to the milk 
which Polyphemus drinks, has been considered obscure,— 
scholars hesitating to translate it wnmzxed, as if men were 
in the habit of weakening their milk—but the commentator 
seems to be right who translates it thus, with the remark, 
“half humorous, from the custom of diluting wine.” 

The mixing-bowl stood opposite the main entrance to 

1 Swpérepov dé xépace, I 203. 


Wine mixed 
with Water. 
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the great hall (@ 145), and the wine was served from left 
to right (evdéEca, A 597, @ 141). 

Since the wine was weakened with water, it was given even 
to small children, (as to Achilles, I 485). Eurymachus, one 
of the suitors, tells Penelope that in former times, 
in his childhood, Odysseus often seated him on his 
knee, placed the roast-meat in his hands, and held 
the cup of wine to his lips (7 442),—which shows incidentally 
that very small boys were brought to feasts. Andromache, 
picturing the wretched life of a boy in orphanage, thinks of 
him as going to the companions of his father at a feast; one 
of those who pity him holds a cup of wine for a moment to 
his Se it wets his lips, but it does not wet his palate” 
(X 494); but the grudging gift of wine was not represented 
as due = the thought that wine was unsuitable for boys, 
Nausicaa takes a leathern bottle of wine with her when she 
goes to the shore with her attendant maidens (€ 77). 
Aphrodite brought up the daughters of Pandareiis on cheese, 
honey, and wine (v 68),—which seems to mean a 
posset rather than three separate articles of food 
and drink. Such a posset (kuxewwv, A 624, k 234) is described 
as given to the wounded Machaon in the tent of Nestor, 
where it is called a draught, and as given by Circe to the 
comrades of Odysseus, where it is called food (citos, k 235), 
and thus may be supposed to be of thicker consistency.’ In 
both instances cheese, barley meal, and honey are mixed with 
Pramnian wine, which, in later times, had the reputation of 
being rather heavy. No other special sort of wine is named, 
except that from Thracian Ismarus (¢ 196) which Odysseus 
gave to the Cyclops. 

Several towns or countries are called wzne-clad CS) 
as Epidaurus (B 561), Phrygia ([' 184), Pedasus (I 152); 0 
vich-in-grapes (wodvaraguaAos), as Arne (B 507) and HHistiaea 
(B 537). Some names are derived from wine, as Oenops 
(> 144, cf E 707) and that of Diomed’s grandfather, Oeneus 
(Z 216), if not Oenomaus (E 706). 

Wine is brought to the Achaeans before Troy, from Thrace 
“daily” (I 72), and from Lemnos (H 467), and exchanged 
1 At the symposium of Xenophanes (i. 9), after the feast, golden loaves are at hand 


and a table laden with cheese and rich honey in addition to the wine. 
Q 


Wine given 
to Children. 


Possets. 
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for copper, iron, cattle, hides, and slaves, and other objects 
which the Achaeans have plundered from the neighbors of 
the Trojans. 

The Homeric Greeks knew no intoxicating liquor obtained 
from grain or from honey,—no whiskey or beer or mead ; but 
they were familiar with the improvement in wine 
when carefully kept. Nestor orders wine eleven 
years old to be taken from its jar, in honor of his 
guest Telemachus (y 390), and Odysseus’s old housekeeper 
is guarding certain wine of unusual quality against the time 
of her lord’s return (8 340). In the house, wine is kept in 
jars (I 469); it is transported either in leathern bottles (e 265, 
« 196), or in smaller jars (G8 290, + 204). 

Water is not directly mentioned as drunk without wine, 
but Calypso puts a leathern bottle of water as well as one 
of wine on the craft of Odysseus (€ 266), and, as 
we should expect, a supply of fresh water is one 
of the most important characteristics of a good 
janding-place for voyagers (0 359, ¢ 85, 140, “ 306, v 109). 

Barley meal, wine, and beeves (in this order) are enumerated 
as the constituents of a long and hearty feast (t 197), and 
though meat was eaten freely, bread’ was, if not 
the “staff of life,’ at least the “marrow of men” 
(uvedos avdpav, B 290, v. 108), but this bread would hardly 
be recognized as such by modern occidental bakers and 
housewives. 

Of one of the earliest stages in the use of cereals, the 
Homeric Greeks possessed a survival in the use of barley- 
ae corns? in sacrifices to the gods. In nothing are 
Barleycorns, ™€N more conservative than in their ritual of 

worship, and these barleycorns offered in sacrifice 
seem to have represented the food of the early worshipper, 
corresponding to the parched grain which in primitive times 


No Beer 
or Mead. 


Water for 
Drinking. 


Bread. 


‘It this name may be used for dpros (wheat bread,—only p 343 and o 120) and 


giros,—so unlike our own. upydv is given to beggars (0 312, p 12, 362); probably 
it was made ot coarse meal. 


2qidal or obdoxUrat, y 441, 445. Ch radras (sc. kpi@ats,—in contrast to ground 
grain) dm’ dpxijs wév ovAoxuTetro kara Tas mpHras Ovolas 7d avOpwmrwv yévos, Porphyry, 
de Abstinentia, ii. 6.—Another theory is that these barleycorns were a sort of 


preliminary offering, a sacrifice to Earth before the main sacrifice to the higher 
divinities. 
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was eaten without being beaten or ground. Many American 
boys have eaten maize parched after the manner of their 
Iroquois and Delaware predecessors, and “Robinson Crusoe” 
teaches us that the English were familiar with a similar usage 
three hundred years ago. This custom of eating parched 
corn probably lasted in Greece until after Homer’s time, but 
the barleycorns are mentioned De the poet only in connexion 
with sacrifices. 

A natural step of advance upon the earliest parched-corn 
stage of culture was the bruising of the grain (after parching) 
in a mortar with a pestle, or between two stones, 
the lower of which would be somewhat hollowed 
in order to keep the grain and meal from scatter- 
ing.2 The mortar of Hesiod (6Auos, Works, 423) was three 
feet in height; his pestle was to be three cubits, or about 
four and a half feet, in length. Such a mortar is mentioned 
by Homer once, in a comparison (A 147),—a simile for 
Peisander’s body after his head and arms have been cut off, 
but on early Cretan sites and at Hissarlik pounding-stones 
have been found, only a few inches in length. Scenes on 
old vases show that the use of the mortar and pestle for 
pounding grain was long continued in Greece. In Africa, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, and in other countries on the 
same level of civilization, this use is familiar at present. 


“4 ortar and 
Pestle. 


1 The separation of the kernel from the husk must have been troublesome to the 
primitive man until he discovered that the removal of the chaff by fire left the grain 
more palatable, more readily broken, and more easily digested. In classical times 
in Greece, grain seems to have been at least somewhat parched before it was 
ground. Cf the oracle quoted by Herodotus with regard to Salamis (“the 
women of Colias shall parch their grain with oars,” Hdt. viii. 96), and Thucydides’s 
statement that the Athenian expedition against Syracuse took with them large 
‘quantities of parched corn (Thuc. vi. 22). For the usage of the Israelites, ¢£ Lev. 
xxiii. 14, 1 Sam. xvii. 17, 2 Sam. xvii. 28; Ruth ii. 14 “and he reached her parched 
corn, and she did eat and was sufficed, and left.” Cf also unc torrete igni fruges, 
nunc frangite saxo, Verg. Georg. i. 267, and fruges . . . torrere parant Jian et 
frangere saxo, Verg. Aen. i. 179. The Romans Kevibed to Numa Pompilius the 
introduction of the custom of parching corn. 

2 Apparently the Greeks did not roll their grain on a slab like the Mexicans, 
but their grinding-stones may have resembled the stones used for rolling, as much 
as they resembled the Scotch guern. 

3 Cf. Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among_ wheat with a 
pestle, yet wili not his foolishness depart from him,” Proverbs xxvii. 22; ‘‘ears of 
corn dried by the fire, even corn beaten out of full ears,” Lev. ii. 14. 


age HAND-MILLS 


The bruising of grain between two loose stones was followed 
by the hand-milk Such family mills, as well as larger grist- 
mills to be turned by horse power, have been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii. These hand-mills 
are used in Palestine still, and the Scottish guevn has been 
discarded only within the last century. In Homer, mills are 
mentioned twice,—in the palace of Alcinotis (y 104), where 
fifty maids are occupied with spinning and grinding, and in 
the home of Odysseus (v 106, 111), where twelve women 
grind. That grinding is the work of women in Greece as 
well as in Palestine (‘Two women grinding at the mill”), 
is what we should expect. Under Penelope’s management, 
the meal or flour for each day’s use in general was ground 
each morning early, but yet some must have been ground in 
advance, for, on his journey to Pylus, Telemachus takes 
with him twenty measures of barley meal (8 354) A stone 
which Ajax hurls at Hector (H 270), is likened to a mill- 
stone, and on the third day of battle the defenders of the 
Achaean wall are said to hurl mill-stones (uvAaxes, M 161) 
upon their assailants. No sieve is mentioned,” and the meal 
must have been coarse, with a considerable admixture of sand 
and other dirt.2 The mill-stones were not always chosen for 
their hardness, nor were they always fitted to each other. 
Dr. Schliemann says that the saddle-querns found by him 
on the site of Troy could have produced nothing like flour. 

The earliest use of the meal from the mortar or the mill, 
would be for porridge,—being mixed with water or possibly 
with milk The clearest Homeric example of 
this use is in a harvest scene on the Shield 
of Achilles, in which “women are sprinkling much white 
barley meal as a dinner for the workmen,” °—which has been 


Hand-mills. 


Porridge. 


* Herodotus thinks it worthy of notice that grain already ground (dAnAeoLévos, 


vil. 23) was sent from Asia to those who were engaged in digging the canal across 
the isthmus of Athos. 


2The Danaid story is not Homeric. 
~ 8Skulls of North American Indians sometimes show teeth in excellent condition 


except in that they are worn off nearly to the gums, a circumstance due not only 


to the mastication of imperfectly ground grain, but also to the presence of sand in 
the meal. 


Of. maga 7’ duoryaln, Hesiod, Works, 590. 
5D 560, Neve” &Agira moda wddvvor. 
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interpreted often as meaning simply that the women sprinkled 
barley meal on the flesh of the ox which had been roasted, 
but which is more naturally interpreted as referring to the 
preparation of thick porridge or barley cakes. These cakes 
or porridge would be the ordinary food of the working man. 
The warriors before Troy and Penelope’s suitors aay have 
beef and pork to eat every day, but the ordinary Greek was 
doubtless as frugal then as now, and seldom tasted flesh. 
With this porridge have been compared the posset which has 
been mentioned and the sacrificial mass which is spoken of 
in Attic tragedy. 

From. the oatmeal porridge, as thick as it is used in 
Scotland, to the Scotch cakes or bannocks, is but a short 
and easy step. The maza (uaa) of the classical 

: / arley 
period seems to have been such a barley cake,— Cakes 
perhaps not always baked,—corresponding to the 
Italian polenta* According to Athenaeus (iv. 137 E), these 
barley cakes were served to the guests in the Prytaneum at 
Athens on ordinary days, and wheat bread only on festal 
occasions. 

Leavened bread is a eerie of later development,— 
appearing in Greek literature first in Xenophon’s Axabases 
(vii. Ze 21). The Jews had leaven long before that NN 
time, having learned its use in Egypt, but their yee 
avoidance of leaven in the celebration of the pass- 
over, is a clear proof of their memory of the time when it 
was unknown to their ancestors. Why the Greeks did not 
learn of leaven early, no one knows. No arrangements for 
the baking of bread have been found at Hissarlik, Mycenae, 
or Tiryns, nor in Crete, further than earthenware vessels, 


1 Wellhausen says that to the Semites ‘‘ flesh was an uncommon luxury, and 
they ate it with quite different feelings from those with which they partook of 
fruits or of milk. ... . The pouring out of blood was ventured upon only in such 
a way as to give it back to the deity, the source of life.” So in Aeschylus (Ag. 
1592) a day of festivity is xpeovpydv juap, a day on which flesh is eaten. 


* réavos, /as Aeschylus, Persians, 204. This seems to designate food of the 
porridge or “‘mush” variety, whether as thin as gruel or as thick as dough. — 
Roscher (/./. 1888, 523) calls attention to the fact that barley meal is the most 


important ingredient of the xvxedy or posset which has been mentioned above. 
3Plato in his Republic (ii. 372) plays upon the word,—udéavres pdgas and 
mépavres dprovs.—The word pasa is not Homeric. 
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which seem to have been used as bread pans, and Homer 
says nothing of the baking of bread.1 The poet seems to 
have known no loaves of bread in the modern 
sense. Homer’s bread? probably was like that 
still ordinarily used in Asia Minor,—cakes in form like the 
Jewish Passover-bread, or even more like the Mexican 
tortillas—about a foot in» diameter® and a fifth of an inch 
in thickness, made daily, baked on a plate of iron or a hot 
stone, and rolled up to look something like a ribbon.* Of 
these cakes, men eat four to six a day, with cheese, curds, 
leeks, etc., as a relish. They serve also as plates, to receive 
the portion of other food assigned.’ Such cakes are repre- 
sented on ancient vases. On his journey to Pylus, Telemachus 
took with him wine and twenty measures of meal, but no 
bread. From the meal, the cakes were readily made, and 
porridge was easily mixed. 


No Loaves. 


1The ypnvs kauive, oven-woman, of o 27, according to Aristarchus and Herodian, 
was not a baker of bread, but a woman who parched the barley as a preliminary 
to grinding,—r7 pputrovcy Tras KptOds mpds TO Tovfoae &deupa. 

2See Benndorf, Altertechisches Brot; in Eranos Vindobonensts. 


’ Earthenware pans for baking bread, a foot to fifteen inches in diameter, with 
small holes in the bottom which may have made an imprint on the cake (like 
waffles), have been found at Tiryns (Schliemann, 7%7yzs 116) and in Crete (Annual 
of the British School, ix. 325). 

4So the dpros of\os of p 343 would be a rolled or curly cake. Cf. of\n as an 
epithet of Adxvn, wool, K 134. 

>Cf. the oracle in Vergil’s Aeneid (iii. 256, vii. 107), that the Trojan refugees 
should eat thety tables. Their tables were their plates; their bread, at the 
fulfilment of the oracle, served as both tables and plates. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HOMERIC PROPERTY 


IN Homeric times much of the land, if not most of it, was 
held as common property, not in severalty. In the earliest 
period of the Hellenic occupancy, land in itself 
had little value—its chief worth was due to the “#4 Land 
labors of the men who cleared away the trees fae 
Common. 
and underbrush and stones, and first tilled it. 
Plenty of ground remained to be improved in this way, all 
of which belonged to the community. The inhabitants who 
remained in the country from a conquered tribe which had 
formerly been in possession, if such inhabitants there were, 
having no civil rights, were obliged. to till the soil and to 
tend flocks and herds, in return for their maintenance and 
the privilege of existence; their lives had been spared 
when the right of the conqueror might have been exercised 
to the uttermost, and they had no claim to a share in the 
possessions of the community. The first division of land 
would be among families and clans; the individual’s claim 
would be but temporary,—he had only a life interest. The 
land of a family was under a strict entail, and could not 
be sold nor otherwise alienated. Even when alienation of 
real estate became legal, it did not become at once respectable, 
and we may fairly compare the words of Naboth to Ahab 
in Palestine (1 Kzngs xxi. 3), “The Lord forbid it me 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” 
Within the limits of the family domain, and under the 
control of the head of the clan, a house would be built. A 
field cultivated for a crop of grain need not be in the per- 
manent possession of a single man or family, for it was, 
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and is, the custom of the Greeks to allow their land to lie 
fallow, often, if not between every two crops, and the man 
Grain-lang Who had cultivated a field two years ago, might 
and Fruit- have no special right or claim to it for this year. 
land held in Wis services to the land had been as temporary 
Severalty. as his occupancy of it; the land might have a 
rotation of possessors as well as of crops But although 
this temporary possession is not in itself improbable, not 
a word in the Homeric poems implies that the tilled land 
of Greece at the poet’s time was not held like any other 
property. The contention that then land in Greece was 
not held in severalty by common men, does not seem to 
have been proved.2— In the scene described on the Shield of 
Achilles (2 541), the ploughmen must be working for one 
master, for as each comes to the end of his furrow, he 
receives a cup of wine from an attendant, and the situation 
is similar to that of A 67, where several reapers are busy in 
harvesting a rich man’s grain. Certainly the chief men, and 
not the princes only, had homes of their own, and the owner- 
ship of a house in primitive times almost necessarily implied 
ownership of ground. As the stage of culture in which grain 
is planted, is an advance on nomadic life, and assumes that 
the ground is in possession of the individual for at least a 
year, so the cultivation of vines and fruit trees obviously 
assumes permanent occupancy of the land. A man _ will 
plant pears and vines that his children may eat of the fruit, 
although he may not expect to enjoy this himself; no man, 
however, under such conditions as existed in Homeric Greece, 


1Cf. Caesar, Gallic War, vi. 22. The statement of Tacitus, Gernzania, xxvi., 
is less certain: agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occupantur. ‘* Tacitus 
appears to describe a condition of things somewhat further advanced than Caesar’s,” 
with assignments made for longer periods. 


2See especially Ridgeway, The Homeric ‘Land System, in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studtes, vi. 319, and Pohlmann, Feldgemeinschaft bet Homer, in Altertum und 
Gegenwart, p. 105. Ridgeway holds that land in the early epic age was the 
property of the community in general, and that ‘‘the idea of property in land 
is foreign certainly to the Z/ad,” but that in the Odyssey are to be found ‘evidences 
of a state of society Hakey in time and more advanced in institutions than that 
portrayed in the //ad.” ‘‘aodUKXnpos (~ 211) indicates most clearly an age when 
property in land is recognized as an important item of wealth, and when many 
khjpor had come to be accumulated in the hands of one individual, and when 
consequently landed property was held perpetually in severalty.” 
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would plant an orchard in which he and his children had 
no special rights, but which should belong to the community 
in general. The importance of the Homeric vineyard is 
shown by the fact that wine is the ordinary drink of the 
people,—not merely that of the princes but also that of the 
swine-herds (€ 78, 7 14). As a matter of fact, all such 
orchards and vineyards in Homeric Greece are in private 
ownership. In these poems we have to do chiefly with 
kings and nobles, and it is true that the two orchards which 
are described in detail are those of Alcinotis, king of the 
Phaeacians (7 112 ff.), and of Laértes, the old king of Ithaca 
( 221 ff.), but nothing indicates that the possession of land 
was a royal prerogative. Laértes had “acquired” (xreaticcer, 
® 207) his tarm,—which does not seem like a_ peculiarly 
royal act. Royal domains and sacred groves for the gods 
(both called by the same name,—remevos, of. Téuvw, templum) 
very probably were set apart from common use before ordinary 
men held land in severalty. Thus Sarpedon and Glaucus 
had corn-land and fruit-land in Lycia (M 314), and Tydeus 
received the like with the hand of Adrastus’s daughter at 
Argos (& 122), but without any pasture land. But the 
mention of fruit and grapes (2 561), and of the care of an 
olive tree (P 53), of itself indicates that private men might 
have fields of their own. Odysseus comments on the promised 
fertility of the island near the home of the Cyclopes (¢ 131 ff.), 
—“if it were well tilled, it would bear all things in their 
season.” This expression, “if it received proper care,” has 
been thought to show that the poet was accustomed to see 
all good land occupied—but this inference is rather more 
than the premisses warrant,—the Ithacan was simply filled 
with admiration of the island. Cultivated fields need not 
always have been in close connexion with the habitation of 
their owner. The name given to them corresponds exactly 
to the name ordinarily given to the fields of the early settlers 
in New England (xAjpor, Jots); they were ots since they 
were allotted (¢ 10). A poor man was “one without a 
lot” (akAnpos, A 490), while a rich man had many lots 
(qrodv«Anpos, € 211). For the assignment of lots in a new 
settlement, we may compare the Athenian cleruchz (kAnpovxor), 
who received lots, or allotted portions, of land in conquered 


Be “LOT” OF LAND 


territory. On the third day of the battles of the Lhad, 
Hector, urging the Trojan to fight bravely, tells them that 
even if one falls, his “wife and children, house and lot” will 
be safe, if only the Achaeans are driven from Troy (O 497 ff.). 
Lot here naturally means neither inheritance in general nor 
the citizen’s right to a temporary use of the public lands, 
but property in land, and this weighs much against the view 
of those who hold that the portion of land was called 
a lot on the assumption that the portions of inherited pro- 
perty were allotted to the heirs (as E 209). Still more clear 
is the expression at € 63, where Eumaeus expresses his con- 
fidence that Odysseus, if he had returned in safety, would 
have given to him “house and lot and wife.” 

While no land is sold in the Homeric poems, clearly it 
could be sold in Hesiod’s time, for, according to him, one 
of the rewards of the gods’ favor is that “no one 
shall buy your lot, but you shall buy another's” 
(Works and Days, 341). Restrictions on the sale of land 
were well known in early Attica, among the Locrians, and in 
Sparta, and are advocated by Plato in his Republic, but do 
not mean that the possessor has a weak title as against 
another claimant; he may hold it as the representative of 
his family, in which case it is virtually entailed. 

Private ownership might be secured in more than one 
way. Some land would be allotted for homes, grain fields, 

and orchards. when the tribe first took possession 
Cloaie of its newly won territory. Other land would 
‘Goieped be given as the reward of a tribe to a benefactor. 

So at I 574 ff, a field is promised to Meleager 
if he will drive the enemy from Calydon, and at Y 184 ff, 
a field is suggested as an offer of a reward to Aeneas if 
he shall kill Achilles. In neither of these cases is the land 
strictly part of a royal domain, and when Bellerophon, at 
Z 193 ff, receives half of the kingdom and a domain, we 
are not to suppose that the previous domain of the Lycian 
king is divided, but that an additional portion of the public 


No Land Sold. 


1 Cf. Numbers xxxiii. 53: ‘And ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land, 
and dwell therein. ... And ye shall divide the land by lot for an inheritance 


among your families.” See Athenaeus, iv. 167 D, for the allotment of land by the 
colonists of Syracuse. 
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lands is set apart for Bellerophon’s use. Other land would 
become the property of him who reclaimed it from forest 
Or marsh. Plenty remained to be thus reclaimed. The 
country was not so thickly settled as’ to make wild land 
valuable except in large quantities. In telling of the 
removal of the Phaeacians from their earlier homes, where 
the Cyclopes troubled them, the poet says, “ Nausithoiis 
settled his people in Scheria, ran a wall about the city, 
built houses, erected temples for the gods, and divided the 
grain fields” (edaccat apovpas, € 10). This must have meant 
more than the assignment of fields for the tillage of the 
next year; it was such an allotment as was made by 
the early settlers of some of the New England ‘towns, 
where each head of a family received the assignment of a 
village lot and a farm lot,—one for his home, and the 
other for his plough,—without exhausting the land of the 
community. The reader observes that the Phaeacians seem 
to have dispossessed no previous occupants. They clearly 
came to an uninhabited region and took possession of the 
land for their use. They lived in fairyland, it is true, but 
the poet is wont to ascribe to all peoples the customs of 
those with which he is familiar. In the so-called Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, the cultivated land (épya avOpéreyr, 
122) is contrasted with the unallotted and untilled land 
(akAnpov Te Kat axtiTov, 123), over which wild beasts wander. 
To attempt to determine even approximately. the ordinary 
size of the Homeric “lots” of land, would be futile. But 
since garden vegetables were an insignificant part of their 
diet, the home lot may have been small. 

“Squatter’s rights” seem to have been acquired easily 
in the Homeric age, and indeed are secured without much 
difficulty in the Greece of to-day, as they were for more 
than the first half of the nineteenth century in the United 
States. 

In Lacedaemon during historical times, vast tracts 
of land which were used as pastures, were “commons,” 


1For a field at a distance from the village, G dypod ém’ éoxarifs, 5 517, € 489. 
So Euryclea comforts Penelope, by assuring her that the gods care. for the house 
of Laértes, and that some one will remain to keep the “lofty dwellings and the 


rich fields far away” (démpoO. mliovas dypovs, o 757)- 
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where all citizens might pasture their cattle. The Spartans 
retained the traditions of the Homeric age in many par- 
ticulars, and the only wealth really honorable 
among them was property in flocks and herds. 
This was a natural survival from the customs 
and rights of an earlier period, when all mechanical labor 
was considered menial, and trade was despised, but the care 
of cattle was compatible with royal dignity. In Boeotian 
Orchomenos (C./.G. 1569 a), the right to pasture on public 
lands a hundred and twenty kine or horses and a thousand 
sheep or goats, was granted to a former creditor of the 
state in return for his favors and concessions. Extant 
records show that several times as a recognition and partial 
compensation for important services, a Greek state in the 
classical period granted to a foreigner, together with certain 
other privileges of citizenship, the right to own a house and 
to pasture herds and flocks." Clearly Odysseus had rights 
of pasturage on the mainland, and Noémon who lends his 
boat to Telemachus for his voyage to the home of Nestor, 
two or three days later desires it that he may cross to Elis, 
where he has brood mares, and fetch a young mule to break 
(5 635). So in Modern Greece, much of the wilder land 
belongs to the government (just as the land on the mountain 
slopes of New Hampshire in some cases still belongs to 
the town in which it lies), and flocks are taken by their 
shepherd to the mountains for weeks or months, just as 
the Swiss cattle are driven to the mountain pastures for 
the four months of summer. The Messenger in Sophocles’s 
Oedipus Tyrannus (1134) says that for three summers, 
“from spring to Arcturus,” his flocks on Mount Cithaeron 
had grazed next those of Laius, while, for the winter, one 
flock was driven to Thebes. and the other to Corinth, ze. the 
flocks of Thebans and of Corinthians, during the summer, 
were herded together on the same mountain slopes. 
Odysseus’s swine were kept on the hills, at a little distance 
from the town,—hardly less than an hours walk from the 
lérracw yas kat oixtas, émwoulay kai dovNiav, C./.G. 17246. Ch C.l.G. 1335.— 
According to C./.G. 2556, a treaty was made between two neighboring states in 
Crete, which among other things allowed the people of one state to pasture their 


flocks on the land of the other.—Mares with foal are still sent from Arcadia to 
Elis because of the good pasture there. 


Commons in 
Later Greece. 
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palace,—and were taken from their pens every day to be 
fed in the fields!  Melanthius, the goat-herd, overtook 
Odysseus on his way from his herds to the palace 
(ep 212), and so we may assume that he kept 
his goats nearly as far away from the town 
as the swine. The swine had no provender provided for 
them in their pens; all their food came from the fields, 
and nothing indicates that these were private property. 
Eumaeus enumerates twelve flocks of sheep, twelve herds of 
goats, and twelve droves of swine,—all belonging to Odysseus 
and feeding on the mainland opposite Ithaca,—while the Ithacan 
king has 960 swine and eleven herds of goats on the island 
itself; but the “divine swine-herd” says not a word about 
his master’s broad acres and luxuriant crops of grain. Nor 
are these fields mentioned elsewhere in the poems, although 
opportunities for such mention are not lacking. Though 
the fields existed, they were less important than the cattle. 
_ Eumaeus’s reticence is not due solely to his being a swine- 
herd, and thus less interested in fields of grain than in 
living creatures. Wealth in cornland is predicated of no 
one in the poems,? but this should not be understood as 
implying lack of private ownership. The absence of the 
mention of the pastures, on the other hand, is characteristic. 
Probably the greater part of the island was still available 
for such use. It certainly was not occupied with grain 
fields, and there were no meadows in the modern sense of 
the term. In this connexion we may note that while grain- 
fields and fruit-land are promised and given in return for 
public services, according to Homer, no pasture-land is so 
bestowed. Why should it be? Its use was free, with only 
indefinite restrictions. Pastures were not counted as part 
of a man’s estate. They were often on land which was 


Odysseus’s 
Pastures. 


1£ 25, 372, r 3, #150. So in Theocritus, /dy/s, xiii. 25, the sheep are taken in the 
spring to the ‘‘remote pastures” (écxarial). Cf. Euripides, Cyclops, 27. 

2modvdhios, E 613, is pretty near this, but strictly is rich in standing grain, 
‘¢with abundant harvests.” 

3 \eudv (as B 461) isa grassy place, and grass was sometimes cut for the use of the 
flocks (¢ 366ff.), but no hay seems to have been cured and stored for winter 
use, and the meadow was a mere adjunct to the pasture. The grass was cut 
with the sickle (Spémavov, « 368). Such meadows were naturally often well watered 


(Sdpmdol, « 133). 
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not fit for the plough, especially on the mountain side. 
Thus Priam’s brother and his son tended their. flocks and 
herds on the foot-hills of Mount Ida (Z 25, A 105), where 
Aeneas was watching his cattle when Achilles came upon 
him (Y 188), and there Apollo attended the kine of 
Laomedon (© 449). The prominence of wild beasts in the 
life of the poet’s age, shows that much land was left un- 
occupied and was ranged by wild boars and lions, with 
wolves and jackals not unknown. 

As long as the land and other property belonged to the 
family as such, and not to the individual who happened to 
be its head, of course no will or testament was 
possible. On the death of the head of the family, 
his sons divided the estate by lot (€ 209). The 
son of a concubine apparently could demand no definite 
portion; but he might receive a house and a smaller share 
of flocks and herds than his brothers (€ 210). As in later 
Athenian law, women do not seem to inherit. They go with 
the estate, and the brother would be expected to have a 
father’s care for them, and to plan for their marriage. Of 
course the normal state of woman in such a civilization is in 
the marriage relation. No arrangement is made for her 
except as part of a family, and on her marriage she becomes 
a member of her husband’s family. She has no property of 
her own, because she needs none. The poet knows that at 
times, in default of descendants, the estate goes to more 
remote relatives (xnpworal, E 158, of Hesiod, Theogony, 607). 
If the family of Odysseus had not been so small,—neither 
he himself, nor his wife, nor his father, nor his son had any 
brother,—we might have learned more about the rights of 
succession in that early age, but the poet has no occasion to 
give detailed information on this point. Andromache (X 488) 
implies that her son would inherit lands, but fears that, being 
fatherless, he may be deprived of them; the question clearly 
was not so much whether he would receive, as whether 
he could keep them. 

We remember that Solon was accounted the first law-giver 
to allow the right of making a will, and that at no time in 
Greece could a man bequeath his property if he had legitimate 
sons. Thus in a true sense, not only land but all property 


Land 
Entailed. 
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continued to belong to the family through the classical 
period. : 

While grain-fields and orchards ‘are carefully enclosed, the 
very practise of herding cattle assumes the absence of fences 
and clearly marked boundaries. The herd is taken now to 
one region, and again to another——wherever it is likely to 
find the best pasturage,—just as the youthful Joseph found his 
brothers not in Shechem but in Dothan (Genesis xxxvii. 1%): 
So even much later, in the poems of Theocritus (/d. iv. 17); 
when Battus mockingly inquires whether a certain slender 
heifer is fed on dew like the cicada, the herdsman replies ; 
“No, indeed! At one time I pasture her on the banks of 
the Aesarus, and again she skips about shady Latymnum.” 
And. again (Theocritus, /d. viii. 37), Daphnis sings: “ Fountains 
and pastures, if Daphnis sings like the nightingale, fatten this 
herd; and if Menalcas lead any cattle hither, let him, too, 
have abundance,’—assuming that the pastures did not belong 
to a particular owner, but that any herdsman might bring 
his cattle to them, Menalcas as well as Daphnis. That 
flocks might mingle in the pasture, is seen from a comparison 
of the leaders of the Achaeans, arranging their forces before 
going into battle, with goat-herds separating their broad. flocks 
when these have become confused in the fields (B 474). 

Bread was the “marrow of men” (sveAos avdpav, B 290), 
as we have seen already, yet the poet tells us little of grain- 
fields and their cultivation. The movement of the Cae 
assembly of the Achaeans. before Troy is likened 
to that of a field of tall grain before a strong west wind 
(B 147); Ajax, stubbornly resisting the onsets of the Trojan 
warriors is compared to a stubborn ass which small boys are 
unable to drive from a field of grain until his hunger is 
satisfied (A 559); the glad heart of Menelaus on receiving 
a prize in the chariot-race in honor of Patroclus, is bright 
like the dew on the ears of growing grain (YW 598). On 
the Shield of Achilles, Hephaestus forges scenes which appear 
to stand for the three seasons of spring, summer, and 
autumn :—(1) a rich thrice-ploughed corn-field, on which 
many ploughmen are driving their teams to and fro, while an 
attendant stands, ready to give to each a glass of wine, as he 
reaches the end of his furrow; (2) a royal harvest-field, on 
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which reapers are busy with sickles, while three binders are 
tying in sheaves the grain which boys bring to them in their 
arms; the prince is looking on, well-pleased, and dinner is 
preparing under an oak; (3) a vintage scene, with young 
men and maidens merrily bringing baskets of grapes, with 
feet keeping time to the music of a lyre and the vintage song 
of a boy (= 541 ff.). But these scenes afford us but a scant 
basis for a detailed account of the farm-life of the Homeric 
period. The three ploughings of the fields perhaps refer not 
to work done on three separate occasions, at different times 
of the year (as in accordance with later usage), but to the 
earnest efforts to “ear” the ground thoroughly before the 
sowing. The primitive Greek plough did not turn the soil 
up and over, like its modern successor in western lands; it 
only tickled the earth, and a single ploughing did not suffice 
to loosen the soil and bring its chemical elements into relation 
with the grain which was to be planted. In Modern Greece, 
the traveller may see the husbandman give his newly ploughed 
field a second tilth, with furrows at right angles to those 
which were run at first, in order to prepare the soil more 
perfectly for the seed. 

That Homer’s spring scene represents the activity of many 
ploughmen, must not be understood as a strong indication 
that the poet knew no small fields ploughed and sown. The 
number of ploughmen, like the presence of the attendant 
with cups of wine, is simply for the greater animation of the 
scene. The poet as a rule chooses to depict that which is 
on a large scale, and somewhat magnificent according to the 
standards of the time, rather than to paint the life of the 
farmer of Hesiod, who gains scanty returns for hard labor. 
Not only is the song addressed to princes and warriors rather 
than to peasants and petty farmers, but he does not! choose 
to describe in realistic fashion the sufferings of the poor. The 
difference of tone between the Homeric poet and Hesiod, 
however, we have learned elsewhere, is due not so much to 
the difference of audience as to the different spirits of the 
poets themselves. The later poet’s experiences had embittered 
his life, and he found only weariness and vexation of spirit, 
where the Homeric poet would have something to enjoy or 
to praise. 
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To determine the size of the Homeric grain-fields, is not 
easy. A field of fifty gyae}—half for orchard and half for 
grain,—is offered to Meleager as an inducement to _ 
render military service for the Calydonians (I 577). ae 
The disguised Odysseus proposes as a trial of 
strength with Eurymachus, that they mow together a field 
of four gyae (¢ 374), and this is the size of the garden of 
Alcinoiis (7 113). Odysseus evidently proposes what would 
be a full day’s work, but we must remember that the work 
was to be done with the sickle, and not with the scythe 
or modern mowing machine. According to Eustathius, the 
garden of Alcinoiis was a hundred feet square, but this has 
been thought inadequate, and other authorities would multiply 
this by twelve——making a field four hundred feet long by 
three hundred feet broad.? This might seem to agree with 
Eustathius’s view that the field was as large as a strong man 
with good oxen could plough in a single day, for a plot 
one hundred feet square would seem too small for such a 
stint; this was exactly the definition of an English acve, 
which was much larger, and naturally the standard was not 
entirely fixed,—in some districts a day’s ploughing amounted 
to more than in others. An ordinary standard of an acre 
seems to have been thirty-two furrows, each a furrow (furlong) 
long. But here again we may receive light from modern 
usage in oriental lands. According to Van Lennep (Szdle 
Lands, p. 74), “the standard measure of land throughout the 
Turkish empire is called a dunum,* and is the area which 
one pair of oxen can plough in a single day; it is equal to 
a quarter of an acre, or a square of forty arshuns (nearly 

1 Ridgeway derives the use of iy for a division of land, from yiys, the curved 
part of the plough, which was used for the plough itself. 

2The édeOpov of & 407, X 577, is naturally brought into connexion with the 
Attic mé0pov, one hundred feet; as a measure of surface then it would be 10,000 
square feet,—though this makes the overthrown Ares to cover a space 700 feet 
by 100, which presents him as a monster. What place would such a creature 


have on the battlefield? How could he be wounded by Diomed (EH 855)? But 
the epic poet did not shrink from telling of scenes which could not be represented 


on the stage. 

3See Hultsch, Aetrologie,? 41. 

4 Derived,” says President Washburn, of Robert College, ‘‘ from dunmek, to turn. 
The Bulgarian and Slavic words for about this measure also come from the verb 
meaning to turn, and therefore they probably have some relation to ploughing.” 

R 
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one hundred feet).”! The modern Turkish plough so closely 
resembles that of the old Greeks, that an inference from the 
work done by the present implement, to the Homeric measures 
of land, would be reasonable enough in itself, but the garden 
of Alcinoiis and the domain offered to Meleager would be 
much less magnificent than we are wont to think them. 
The more abundant we suppose the supply of land to have 
been at that time, in comparison with the demand, and the 
smaller the measure of the gya, the less valuable was the 
inducement which was offered to Meleager for his defence 
of Calydon. 

Grain-fields are carefully limited,? and fruit-fields are 
enclosed by dykes or stone walls or hedges.? The poet 
; ; once compares the contest between the Achaeans 
reg 7 and the Lycians over the wall of the Greek camp 

(M 421) to that of two men with regard to the 
bounds that should fix their rights in a grain-field which 
had been held in common,—but here clearly was no enclosure ; 
possibly the ground in question may have been the space 
left untilled between two allotments. 


1Pohlmann, Aus dem hellentschen Mittelalter, in Altertum und Gegenwart, p. 178, 
believes the square A/ethroz to be what a man could plough in half a day, and the 
yin to be a double Plethron, or 100 by 200 feet. Thus a mevrnxovtiyvov field 
would contain twenty-five or thirty acres. But he thinks that not all yéac were 
of the same size, and accepts the view of the Scholiast on 7 113 for the garden of 
Alcinoiis, that the side was of two stadia, or a trifle more than 1200 feet, and 
then the mevrykovriyvoy field would cover about 140 acres. The question is 
complicated, since, at some times and in some places, the standard was set by the 
work done by a team of eight oxen, and in others by a team of two oxen. That — 
the work done in half a day should form a standard, results from the fact that with the 
fodder available in some places, oxen could draw the plough but half a day, needing 
the afternoon for rest and food. Hence some would understand the Homeric time 
of ‘‘loosing cattle from the plough” (Sovdurévde, « 58) as noon rather than late 
afternoon (see page 48).—One hundred feet seems to us very short for a furrow. 


The very name /wr/ong is a reminder that the old English furrow was more than 
650 feet in length. 


2 Cf. a stone as boundary of the field (otpos apovpns, & 405, where Athena over- 
throws Ares, by hitting him with such a stone) and doupjcovew dpovpas, X 489, 
remove the boundary of his fields. Compare with the latter the Hebrew injunction, 
‘“‘Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they of old time have 


set in thy inheritance” (Dew. xix. 14), and the very first of Plato’s Laws, mu 
kwelrw ys 8pia yundels (Laws, 842 £). 


Syepvpat, epxea drydwy, BE 88f., f. E 564, 7 113, w 224. 
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For ploughing either oxen or mules were used (Kg 513 
N 703, 9 124). Mules were preferred to. oxen for. this 
work: the poet takes as a measure of distance 
the length of the furrow of mules, “for these are O*e" or 
better than oxen to draw the well-made plough Site 
on the deep fallow ground.”! That horses should ants 
not be used, is as we should expect ; horses were never set to 
menial tasks in ancient Greece, being. the “delight of proud 
luxury,’ according to Aeschylus, and not to be 
humiliated by service as common draught animals. 
Horses were to be used” in war, in the games, for display, 
and for occasional journeys, but not for hard labor. When 
Priam goes to the Achaean camp in order to ransom 
Hector’s body, the king drives in a chariot drawn by horses, 
while his old herald follows him in a cart drawn by mules, 
for the taking of the ransom and the bringing of the dead 
body (Q 263 ff). No horse pulls a plough or common 
wagon, but a chariot drawn by horses conveys the young 
Telemachus and his friend Pisistratus from Pylus to Sparta 
(y 496). Nausicaa takes a vehicle drawn by mules when 
she goes with her maids to the sea-shore to wash the family 
linen (€ 73). Oxen and mules are used to bring the dead 
bodies from the field of battle to the camp (H 333), and 
mules draw and carry from the mountain to the plain the 
wood for the funeral pyre of Patroclus (¥ 111, 121). So 
in P 742, the weariness of the Achaeans in bringing the 
‘body of Patroclus to the camp, is likened to that of mules 
in drawing a ship-timber from the mountain. 

“Mules of the field” are said to come from the’ Eneti 
in Paphlagonia (B 852), and at Q 277 the Mysians are said 


Horses. 


1 Others would understand this measure to be of the breadth, not of the length 
of the patch ploughed,—supposing that the length of the furrow was uniform, but 
that the mules moved faster, and thus ploughed more furrows in a day. 


2 The Greek feeling is well illustrated by that of the Arabs: ‘‘ Abd-el-Kader . . . 
declares that many’ of the horses of the Arab race have fallen from their nobility 
because employed in tillage, in carrying burdens, and doing useful rather than orna- 
mental work. He declares that if the true horse even treads upon the ploughed land, 
he diminishes in value.” ‘‘There has been no blessing upon our country since we 
have changed our coursers into beasts of burden and of tillage. Has not God made 
the ox for the plough, the camel to transport merchandise, and the horse alone for the 


race 2?” 4 
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to have given a pair to king Priam. The Homeric mule 
seems a more dignified animal than the mule of the Occi- 
dent, but less so than his cousin of the Orient. 
The ordinary word for mule is Zalfass (jplovos) ; 
mountain-beast (ovpevs, from ovpos, mountain) is used four or 
possibly five times. No distinction has been made clear 
between the use of the two, and we may suppose them to 
have been synonymous. So far as appears, the mare is the 
mother of the half-ass (at VW 266 a mare is big with a 
mule colt, and at @ 23 and 0 636 mares have mule colts), 
and some one has conjectured that the ovpe’s had a horse 
for sire—but this is uncertain. Manure of oxen and mules 
lies in the courtyard of Odysseus’s palace on Ithaca (p 298), 
but the poet tells of no horses on the island, and makes 
Telemachus say expressly that this is better fitted for goats 
than for horses, and decline Menelaus’s offer of a gift of three 
horses and a chariot (0 589 ff... Mules are bestowed as 
gifts and as prizes for excellence in games (o 85 and 
W 662). The patience of this animal is recognized, but 
also the fact that he is not easily trained to labor (¥ 662, 
665). The ass (6vos, A 558) is mentioned but once, and 
that in a comparison, as a symbol of stubborn obstinacy. : 
Homer gives no description of the plough, but this 
unquestionably was much like that of Hesiod, for such 
The Pugh. implements are still used in Greece and in the 
Orient generally. The plough which Echetlus 
wielded effectively as a weapon of offense on the battlefield 
of Marathon (Pausanias, i. 32. 5) cannot have been such 
an implement as is used in the great grain-fields of the 
North-west, and even in Modern Greece a woman sometimes 
carries home her plough on her shoulder, while she drives 
her oxen (or, more exactly, her kine, since as in old times 
cows are used for draught and not as milch cows) before 
her.’ : | 
Of orchards we read little in Homer except in three 
passages which critics incline to think of later composition 
than most of the poems: (1) the orchard of the old king 


Mules. 


1 Homer gives to the plough the epithet well-joined (anxrév, K 353), and does 
not mention the avréyvov of Hesiod, in which the share and the pole seem to have 
been of the same piece of timber. See page 331. 
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Laértes on Ithaca (w 222 ff, 340 ff), (2) that of Alcinoiis, 
king of the Phaeacians (7 112 ff.), and (3) the representa- 
tion of a vintage scene on the Shield of Achilles 

(= 561 ff.), where the vines are stayed on props. 

The extent of Laértes’s orchard is indicated by his gift to 
his son Odysseus, when a boy, of ten apple trees, thirteen 
pear-trees, forty fig-trees, and fifty rows of grape-vines, 
bearing all manner of varieties of grapes. Alcinoiis had 
“pears, pomegranates, bright gleaming apples, sweet figs, 
and luxuriant olives.” His succession of grapes, too, was 
long,—at the same time, some being ready to be picked, 
and others just changing color, while others were only 
shedding their flowers. These grapes of Alcinoiis were not 
only for wine but were also to be dried for raisins (y 123), 
unless the exposure of the gathered grapes to the sun in 
this passage was simply to prepare them for the wine press. 
This Phaeacian garden may have been arranged in terraces, 
but these are indicated for no other garden or vineyard of the 
poems. The grotto of Calypso is overhung with a domestic vine 
laden with clusters of grapes (jmepis, e 69). The two verses 
which enumerate the fruit trees of Alcinoiis, recur in the 
description of the punishment of Tantalus in Hades (A 589 f.): 
Tantalus is surrounded with fruit, but can reach none. The 
fall of Euphorbus when he is struck by Menelaus, is com- 
pared by the poet to the overthrow by the wind of a 
young olive tree, which a man had planted in a trench, 
well supplied with water (P 53). It was an olive tree, 
too, of which Odysseus fashioned the stump into a post 
for his bed (/ 190), allowing it to stand firm where 
it had grown, and building the wall of his bed-chamber 
about it. 

Wealth in the Homeric age consisted largely in Abels 
and herds, as has been already intimated, Indeed, cattle 
were the natural and usual standard of value, and poy 

: : ocks and 
the most convenient medium of exchange, Kine Herat 
were valued then for their flesh and hides on their 
death, and for their services as draught animals during 
life. They also served incidentally in other ayo: for 
threshing grain (Y 495),—“ treading out the corn,” as among 
the ancient Hebrews. The milk of cows was not used, 


Orchards. 
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No difference in breed of cattle is noticed, and probably all 
were much alike.’ 

One female slave costs the worth of twenty cattle (a 431), 
while another is worth only four (¥ 705): a suit of gold 
armor is worth a hundred cattle, while one of bronze is 
worth but nine (Z 236); a tripod may be worth twelve 
cattle (¥ 703); a captured son of Priam is sold by Achilles 
to a Lemnian prince, who evidently bought him on speculation, 
for the equivalent of a hundred cattle (& 79). Not that 
cattle served as money, but that they formed the basis and 
standard of values,—one evidently not differing much in 
worth from another. Thyestes was “rich in lambs” (zoAvapu, 
B 106), Iphiclus was “rich in flocks” (woAuvundov, B 705); 
Agamemnon offers to Achilles as part atonement for his 
wrong to him, cities in which are men “rich in sheep and 
kine” (aodvppyves, ToAvBovra, I 154); Mentor was “rich 
in horses” (woAvir7ov, N 171); Pelias was “rich in sheep” 
(qodvppnvos, X 257). Tydeus (& 122) “had abundance of 
corn-fields and orchards and flocks, and was- best of the 
Achaeans with the spear.” Treasures .and flocks are 
coordinated in 6 75. The confused voices of the Trojans 
as they go into battle are compared to the bleating of 
countless sheep in the folds of a rich man (zoAv7amovos, 
A 433). The Trojan king Erichthonius had three thousand 
mares feeding on the lowlands (Y 221). Antenor’s son 
Iphidamas gave for his bride (although she was his mother’s 
sister, and his grandfather would not be expected to be 
exorbitant in his demands for wedding presents) one 
hundred cattle, and he promised to give in addition one 
thousand sheep and goats (A 244). With this dowry we 
may compare the epithet which is given to maidens, 
(aAperiBou, ZX 593) “bringing cattle” to their fathers. 
The general expression “rich in possessions” (aoAukT}uwv, 
EK 613) seems to refer to flocks and herds,—«rijmara. 


Hesiod (Hragment, 80) as well as Homer recognizes flocks 
and herds as meaning wealth. 


1 Ridgeway, however, would distinguish in Homer cattle with crumpled horns, 
such as are represented on Mycenaean monuments, and a breed with short straight 
horns, which he believes to have been introduced after the Mycenaean 


the north, 


period, from 
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Less frequently than cattle are harvests? or gold or bronze 
(as Todvxpucos, odVXaAKos, K 315) used as indications 
of wealth. Only once is wealth in slaves mentioned 
(p 422). The suitors of Penelope are declared //@4/h in 
likely to wish for themselves speed of foot rather oe 45 
than wealth of gold and raiment, if they should 
see Odysseus returning to his home (a 165). This may 
be intended to show what was precious in their eyes, but 
in that age clothing was a much more permanent possession 
than now, not merely because fashions were less fickle, but 
also because garments were not “fitted” to the person, but 
could be worn by one as well as by. another. 

The Homeric flocks and herds in general seem to have 
been brought home from the pasture at evening, though the 
practise was not uniform. Very likely the usage 
differed in different seasons of the year, but the cae oe 
protection at home was not more from the cold Night. 
than from wild beasts and thieves. At A 548, 

Ajax, withdrawing before the enemy, is likened to a lion 
reluctantly leaving a cattle-yard—driven away by men and 
boys who keep watch all night; and _ similarly, Menelaus 
{P 109, 657) leaves the body of Patroclus, before the 
advancing Hector and the Trojans, like a lion driven 
unwillingly from a farm-yard. At A 433, the voices of the 
Trojans are likened to the bleating of countless sheep in 
the farm-yard of a wealthy man,—a-milking and hearing the 
voices of their young, from which manifestly they have been 
separated during the day. When Odysseus returned to his 
companions from the palace of Circe, these ran to meet 
him as calves run to meet their mothers on their return to 
the yard, “and the pens no longer hold them” (« 410 ff). 
Diomed is roused by a wound, as a lion is roused when 
wounded by a shepherd, as he leaps over the wall of the 
sheepfold (E 137). After the third day of battle, the 
_Achaean guards sit watchful, as dogs keep guard over their 
‘flocks in a farm-yard when they hear a wild beast coming 
through the forest over the mountain (K 183). At M 300, 
Sarpedon is compared to a lion which is driven by hunger 
to assail the flocks even within the fold, and in spite of 


1S modvdhuos, E 613; cf. adsos, I 125, Badudrjuos, 2 550. — 


SESSIONS. 
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shepherds with dogs and spears. The warriors about 
Sarpedon’s dead body are likened to flies gathering about 
the pails of milk in a farm-yard in spring-time (II 641). 
On the Shield of Achilles, Hephaestus forges a representation 
of a great sheep-pasture in a glen, with stalls, well-roofed 
lean-to’s, and pens (2 588), and of a herd of cattle going 
with lowing from the farm-yard to the pasture, attended by 
four shepherds and nine dogs, but attacked by two fierce 
lions (2 575). In the Odyssey, we see not only the droves 
of Odysseus’s swine taken out to pasture in the morning and 
brought back at evening. (€ 25, 410, 7 3), but also the 
herds and flocks of the Cyclops Polyphemus, who left only 
the kids and lambs in their pens, during the day (« 217 
ff., 237 ff, 315, 336, 449 ff), and was wont to leave the 
rams and the he-goats in the courtyard, without the cave, 
at night. On the eve of the night when the Cyclops was 
blinded, having a presentiment of ill, he drove all the flocks 
into the cave,—evidently expecting an attack upon his sheep 
and goats by wild beasts or marauders. Polyphemus, we 
may remark incidentally, had no dogs to aid him in the 
care of his flocks. This was well managed by the poet, 
for a single dog would have frustrated Odysseus’s wisest 
schemes for escape; but while the swine-herd Eumaeus has 
dogs (& 22), we read of no sheep-dogs in the fields, 
Another instance of the herding of cattle in the Odyssey, 
is in connexion with the short nights of the Laestrygonians,— 
where the shepherd as he drove home his flocks at night- 
fall was hailed by the herd who was then driving out his 
cattle for the next day!—and the poet adds that in that 
land a man who needed no sleep could earn double wages, 
one by herding kine, and the other by tending sheep,— 
evidently each for twelve hours (« 82 ff.). But when’ 
Odysseus by the aid of Aeolus so nearly reaches his home 
' that he sees men tending fires (zuproddovtas édevocoper, 
kK 30), these must be shepherds bivouacking on the mountain, 
“keeping watch over their flocks by night.” The flight of 
the Trojans over the plain at the beginning of the third © 
day of battle is compared to that of a herd of cattle 
attacked by a lion in the darkness of the night (A 172); 
if these fled, they cannot have been in an enclosure, but 
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must have been in their pasture, in a field or on a 
mountain. So the poet speaks of a thick mist as “not at 
all dear to the shepherd, but better than night for the 
thief” (I’ 11), which does not imply, as some commentators 
have believed, that the flocks were in folds at night, but 
rather only that the thief was as secure against detection in 
the mist as by night, and yet could see better for the 
conveyance of his booty. A principal duty of the herdsman 
was, as we have seen, to protect his cattle against wild 
beasts, and at O 632, the poet compares the Achaeans put 
to flight by Hector and Zeus, to cattle under the care. of 
a herdsman who was not yet skilled in fighting with beasts, 
attacked by a lion. 

The farm-yard and farm-buildings were often primitive, 
and no more of a protection than the cave into which the 
herdsman is represented as driving his flocks for 
shelter on the approach of a storm, at A 279. aye 7 
The goat-herds of Homer’s Greece as well as 
those of Theocritus’s Sicily may have regarded a cave as 
affording a reasonable amount of shelter. The yard of 
Odysseus’s swine-herd, Eumaeus, was made with palisades 
of oak, but the hut contained no furniture of any kind. A 
goatskin was thrown over a heap of rushes as a seat for 
Odysseus (€ 49), and a similar provision was made for 
Telemachus’ on his arrival (7 47). Odysseus (in disguise) 
was honored by a place to sleep on goatskins and sheepskins 
near the fire (£& 518), while the swine-herd himself threw a 
thick cloak about him, took a big goatskin, and went out 
to sleep near the swine under shelter of a rock. So far as 
Eumaeus is concerned, then, the swine and their herd might 
as well have been at any sheltered spot on the mountain 
side: but this was on a winter night, and perhaps the 
swine were not driven to their pens at all on the ordinary 
‘summer night. No table is mentioned in the hut. of 
Eumaeus, and we can hardly believe that he had this 
article of furniture when he had neither bed nor chair. 
That the Cyclops Polyphemus has no table, bed, or chair, 
then, does not prove his barbarism; he has as much 
furniture as ordinary shepherds. So the old Laértes, when 
he lays down the cares of state, such as they are, and goes 
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to dwell upon his farm, lives like the rest, the servants: in 
winter he sleeps on the ashes by the fire, while in the 
summer he finds his bed on the leaves, wherever he happens 
to be, in the fields (A 190); he has no bedstead and 
mattress. 

Of the domestication of wild animals, the poet says nothing. 
Wild goats feed in great numbers on the island which 
lies opposite the land of the Cyclopes (« 224), and 
Odysseus and his companions in a brief chase 
kill more than one hundred for food. The 
swine-herd Eumaeus had the skin of a wild goat as his 
blanket (€ 50). Odysseus’s dog Argos in his prime was 
taken out to hunt wild goats, hares, and fawns (p 295), 
and comparisons with the hunt for wild goats are found at 
IT’ 24 and O 271. The bow of the Lycian archer Pandarus 
(A 105) was made from the horns of a wild goat which 
the archer himself had shot on the hills. The exact 
species of these animals can only be conjectured; we need 
not believe that the domesticated was of the same species 
as the wild goat. No wild horses or asses are mentioned 
by the poet, but he seems to refer to wild bulls at N 571, 
where Adamas, pierced through the bowels by the spear of 
Meriones, struggled as a bull which herdsmen bind with 
thongs upon the mountains, and lead by force against his 
will. This might be a bull which had strayed from his 
herd, and had become enamored of a free life, but the 
representations of a bull-chase on the beautiful gold cups 
which were found at Vaphio near Sparta (see Fig. 15), and 
on the frescoed wall of the palace at Tiryns, confirm the 
interpretation of the Homeric passage as referring to wild 
cattle. Wild boars are frequently mentioned by Homer. 
Their fierce courage was as proverbial to the Greeks as 
that of lions, with which they were often pitted. The hunt 
of the Calydonian boar, which laid waste the field of 
Oeneus, and the conflict which ensued over the trophy, was 
one of the best known of the early Greek stories of adven- 
ture, and is referred to by Homer at I 529 ff. The scar 
by which the returning Odysseus was recognized by his 
faithful nurse, was from a wound received on a wild-boar 
hunt in his youth (7 392 ff). 


Wild 
Cattle. 
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Metals naturally were stored as treasures (xetunAta, B 75), 
Three times we read: “ Many treasures lie in the home of 


Fic. 15.—Vaphio Cups. 


my fess serps Se . and gold and the well-wrought iron. 
From these he would give thee gladly a boundless ransom, 
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if he should learn that I was alive at the ships of the 
Achaeans” (Z 47, K 379, A 133). 

Whence came the Homeric gold and silver? No one can 
say definitely. No mines are mentioned by the poet, and 
thus the provenience of the metals is but a matter 
of conjecture, although this is based on some 
facts. Did the Greeks of that age know of the 
veins of silver in Attica, or of the silver and copper on 
Euboea (Strabo, x. 447)? Did they bring their copper from 
Cyprus, or from Magna Graecia, or did they find it near 
Argos? At Athena’s visit to Ithaca in the guise of Mentes, 
in the first book of the Odyssey, she says that she is on 
her way to Temesa for copper, taking a cargo of iron for 
exchange. The story is fictitious, but it was devised 
to seem probable to the listener. The situation of this 
Temesa from which the copper was to be brought, has been 
much discussed, but it seems to be on the west coast of 
Bruttium.| The poet does not indicate, either, where the 
Taphian king Mentes could most easily have procured his 
load of iron which he was to give for copper, but iron is 
said to be found in the island near Acarnania which Dr. 
Dorpfeld is disposed to identify with the Homeric Taphos. | 

The uses of the metals in Homer's time are discussed in 
Ghapter: X. 

The life of the Greeks of Homer’s time was in the country. 
Indeed they knew no city life as it is understood in modern 

} times,—opposed to country life. Their towns were 

No Gity : 
Le small, Manufactures were domestic. Every man 
was a farmer. Princes thought the tending of 
cattle not beneath their dignity.2 Anchises was keeping his 
herds when he was visited by the goddess Aphrodite (E 313), 
and the three goddesses in their contest for the prize of 
beauty sought the judgment of the herdsman Paris on _ his 
farm (Q2 29). When Telemachus’s absence from the palace 
is noted, it causes no surprise; he is thought to be some- 
where on the farm (0 640). The old Laértes, having yielded 
his throne to his son, retires to his farm, and spends the 


Gold and 
Silver. 


1q 184. See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersuchungen, 24; Strabo, 
vi. 255. But for the Cyprian site, see Jahrbuch, xxii. at. 


27%, 25, 423, A 105, T 188, v 222, o 386. 
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close of his life in patched garb, cultivating trees, with 
gloves and gaiters as protection against thorns ($227). On 
the Shield of Achilles a king is represented as watching 
with glad heart the harvesters in his field (= 556). The 
disguised Odysseus vaunts against Penelope’s suitors his 
strength and skill in mowing and ploughing (¢ 366), as 
though these young suitors, too, with all their insolence, 
prided themselves on such accomplishments. Men were in 
close connexion with the soil. The use of plough and 
sickle was as familiar as that of sword and spear. 

No such painful poverty is pictured by Homer as by 
Hesiod, who is a prophet,—with a clear eye and ringing 
voice to see and to denounce the sordid character ; 
of the peasant’s life. In Homer’s time, land was wee 

over ty nor 

abundant, and the tiller of the soil in that climate p;.;,.» 
was able to secure a subsistence without exces- 

sive labor. But doubtless some of that generation felt the 
burdens of life, though the poet does not tell about them. 
The swine-herd and neat-herd of Odysseus were not aware 
of their privations, and enjoyed what goods they had. A sharp 
contrast between the life of the rich and the poor, we 
should not expect to find at a time when wealth could 
secure so few advantages. The occupations of the wealthy 
were about the same as those of the poor, and the wealthy 
were not indolent,—although of course the rich man was not 
obliged to work when he did not want to do so,—and their 
possessions were, for the most part, such as were liable to 
be removed by a marauding expedition or other hostile 
incursion. To increase one’s herds was to increase the 
temptation for an invasion of his neighbor over the border. 
The rich man had no opportunity to buy government bonds, 
or make other safe investments. The natural disposition 
to save and increase wealth was thus checked by other 
considerations. The wealthy man had few of the amuse- 
ments of the rich man of to-day. He had no pictures, no 
library, no scientific collections. His chariot and horses did 
not differ greatly from those of his neighbors. He had no 
excitement from the promotion of great industrial enterprises. 


GEA Bh 
SLAVERY AND SERVITUDE 


THE term slavery implies to the modern reader much that 
did not exist in Homeric Greece. Nowhere in the civilized 
world at present is to be found just such a relation 
No Slavery between the superior and the inferior as prevailed 
in Modern ; : , 
Stic. in Greece a thousand years before Christ. During 
no period in ancient Greece was slavery a dominant 
economic factor, as it became in the southern states of 
America. And in Homers time manufactures and mines 
had not yet given importance to this institution, as in 
later Athens the father of the orator Demosthenes had 
thirty-two slaves working as cutlers and twenty as cabinet- 
makers ; the orator Lysias and his brother had one hundred 
and twenty slaves employed in their arms factory ; the 
general Nicias had a thousand slaves engaged in the silver 
mines at Laurium, Hipponicus had six hundred slaves at 
work there, and a certain Philemonides had three hundred 
slaves there. The Bedouin chieftain may have many devoted 
followers, who would do his bidding and would render any 
service demanded by their leader, but these are not his 
slaves. Loyal submission does not make slavery. The 
ordinary Homeric man and woman did not shrink from 
physical exertion. Toil was not considered a curse upon 
the race then, and no contempt was felt for either labor or 
the laborer. 
Shall we call the dependents of the Homeric age followers, 
retainers, vassals, henchmen, servants, bondmen, serfs, thralls, or 
slaves? They were their master’s mez, but were they slaves? 


For convenience we may call them slaves, but we must 
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remember that they possessed considerable independence and 
comfort, and that they lacked the two distinguishing marks of 
a slave according to modern writers,—being allowed 
to possess wife and property of their own, and 
thus having the rights of connubium and commer- 
cium, and not being sold. Eumaeus had the commercium and 
Dolius the connubium, and both apparently lacked the third 
mark of a slave-—the danger of being sold away from their 
homes, If they had been sent away for sale, this would 
have been an act of violence, not in harmony with the 
sentiment of the people, unless unusual provocation had been 
given. The ordinary Greek word for slave (dodXos) is not 
found in the Homeric poems in its masculine form} and 
its nearest equivalent is cognate to the word which Priam 
uses of the freemen,—the soldiers—-who are subject to 
Agamemnon on the plain of Troy.2 The subjects were 
bound to perform certain services for their feudal lord,—to 
labor on his fields, or to give tribute from the fruits of their 
land and flocks in time of peace, and to follow him to battle in 
time of war. But these services were determined and regulated 
by no law, and in most instances must have been entirely 
indefinite. Some lords would requiré more than others, just 
as in other matters, too, the constitution of society left much 
to the will or caprice of the stronger. Since the state as 
such afforded no protection to life and property, the com- 
fortable existence of an isolated peasant was impossible. The 
peasants were obliged to seek or accept the patronage of 
some leader who should care for their interests in peace, and 
who would defend them and their families in the troublous 
times of war,—and most of those times were troublous. 
They needed a master of some sort as much as ever the 
Children of Israel needed a king. The economic situation, 
if not war, was almost sure to bring them into a dependent 
relation; and if a peasant of independent spirit did not 
make himself the vassal of a stronger man, he was likely 
to be reduced to this position by the strong man himself, 
without any one’s interference in his behalf. Thus, just. as in 


Followers ? 
Henchmen 2 


1 But gf. dovAy, 512, T 409 ; dovdoctvy, xX 4235 SovAov juap, Z 463 ; dovAevov eldos, 
w 252. 
2 Cf. duis, w 257, Sual, a 147, with dedujaro, I 183. 
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Attica in early times, many of the poor tilled the soil and 
herded the cattle of the rich and powerful, and were paid 
in the products of the soil and the herds, and in the use of 
ground for themselves, as well as by the security which 
association with a mighty man afforded. Then the peasants 
who failed to bring their tribute to their lord, being in debt 
to him, were much in the position of serfs: they were not 
truly free, though they could not be sold from the land. 
Any attempt at resistance might accelerate the process, and 
make the subjects slaves at once. Similar conditions in 
Attica, after coined money had been introduced, brought 
about the selling of many of the people into foreign lands. 
The state of the Homeric bondman (duos) in certain respects 
corresponded to that of the Spartan Helots and the Thes- 
salian Penestae of the historical period, but was not identical 
with it. Nothing in Homer points to a class of slaves whose 
fathers had been the owners of the land, but had been reduced 
to servitude by a conquering tribe, as seems to be true of 
the Helots and Penestae, though the evidence for this is not 
perfect. 
The Homeric family is patriarchal and independent; it 
is sufficient in itself. The servants are strictly members of 
. their master’s family, but naturally not all have 
Servants the same office,—some are subordinate to others. 
Members of : A eg 
the Family. The Homeric bondman is less of a “living 
tool,” however, than his successor in Attica. 
The name of slave is applied to him no more justly than 
to the retainers of Abraham, of Lot, and of Laban, who 
followed and did the bidding of their tribal chief, without 
considering themselves his slaves. The servants of the 
Greeks as well as those of the Israelites, took part in 
the sacrifices and feasts of the family.2 The fact that 
they had no rights before the law, does not indicate 
that they were treated ‘with cruelty. No one at that time 
1«¢The people were in debt to the rich,” Plutarch, Solon, xiii. 


“For the Israelites, note that the family servants, but no foreigner or hired 
servant, took part in the celebration of the Passover. Cf. Exodus xii. 45, 
Deut. xvi. 11, Abraham’s steward Eliezer was so distinctly a member of his 
family that if Abraham had died without issue, Eliezer would have succeeded him 


(Gen. xv. 2). And Sheshan, having no son, gave his daughter to his Egyptian 
servant to wife (I Chrom. ii. 34 f.). 


“< 
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possessed rights before the law. The head of the family 
punished his child on the same principles, and with the 
same lack of legal limitations, as he punished his servant 
Odysseus put to death the faithless maid-servants of 
Penelope, as well as her insolent suitors, and the goat- 
herd Melanthius who had sided with them (x 458 ff), and 
severe punishment is threatened to men for disorderly conduct 
in another passage of the Odyssey (0 444), but these are 
exceptional acts of violence,—the hanging of the women 
no less than the slaying of the men2 When Euryclea, 
acknowledging her fault, says to Penelope, “Kill me if 
you like, dear lady, but I will tell the truth” (0 743), she 
certainly does not expect to be taken at her word. Nor 
does Odysseus, when he threatens to kill the same old 
woman, who had been his nurse in his childhood, if she 
shall make known his identity, expect to be obliged to 
kill her; he really does not doubt her fidelity (7 488). 

In general, the interests of master and servants are held 
to be identical. The latter are heartily devoted and loyal 
to the family, in the Homeric poems as well as 
in the representations of the same age in Attic “e Wes and 
tragedy. Agamemnon believed that his return. Friendly. 
would be “welcome to his children and _ his 
servants” (A 431), and Andromache’s maids weep with her 
over the approaching death of Hector (Z 500) as well as 
over his actual death (Q 746). Penelope’s women mourn 


UCR St: Paul’s words, ‘‘ The heir as long as he is-a child differeth nothing from 
a servant” (ovdév dtapéper dovdov), Galatians iv. 1. 


2Summary procedure is not’ unusual in primitive times, and the situation of 
Odysseus would justify almost arly measures in the judgment of Homer’s hearers. 
We are reminded of the informal order which Shakespeare makes Henry V. 
give for the execution of the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scroop of Masham, and 
Grey of Northumberland (Henry V. ii. 2. 177),—‘‘Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death.” This was a summary process, in truth. 


3Cf in Aeschylus the loyal attachment to his master of Agamemnon’s old 
servant (4g. 32 f.), the sympathy of the Choéphori for Electra and Orestes 
(Cho. 152, and passim), and in Euripides the fidelity of Medea’s women (2.8% 
Medea, 54, ‘‘to goodservants the misfortunes of the master are a source of grief,” 
and Medea’s appeal to another to tell nothing of Medea’s plans, “‘if indeed you 
are a friend to your mistréss,” Medea, 823), and the grief of the old attendant 
in the Akestis for his mistress’s death. So in the elena (1640) the leader of 
the chorus says that to die for their mistress is a noble death. 

s 
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in sympathy with her loneliness (0 719). The captive 
women of Achilles and Patroclus grieve on learning of the 
latter’s death (= 29). Odysseus’s servants shed tears of joy 
at his safe return (Pb 223; & x 498, © 397), and at that 
of Telemachus (p 33). The trusted Eumaeus is full of 
affectionate regard for his young master (7 15), and says 
that servants delight to talk with their lord, and to eat and 
drink in the great hall, and Telemachus on his part calls 
Eumaeus “daddy” (arra, 7 31),—just as both Telemachus 
and his father call Euryclea “mammy” (uata), The daughter 
of old Dolius, who was given to Penelope by her father 
on her marriage, was brought up as her own child (¢ 322), 
and Eumaeus, purchased as a child from traders by Laértes, 
was brought up with Odysseus’s sister Ctimene (0 365). 
Certainly the relation between master and man was not 
thought of as one of natural hostility. That a servant 
or slave might have a certain dignity and a right to an 
honorable title, is shown by the case of the swine-herd 
Eumaeus, to which we shall recur: he is called “ god-like” 
twelve times (dios, & 48), and “leader of men” (dpyxamos 
avdpov, € 121), and he has a slave of his own,—yet he is 
one of the few servants noted in the Homeric poems as 
purchased. 
To distinguish accurately and sharply between the different 
classes of servants and the different degrees of servitude in the 
Homeric age, is obviously impossible. Doubtless 
Classes of : 
Ce eee the lines between them were not broad and clear 
even to men of that time. The three main 
classes of servants exist: (1) slaves by descent, born in 
the household, (2) captives in war, and (3) bought slaves; 
but one class does not seem inferior to another either 
in privileges or in social estimation. Captives in war or 
purchased slaves might be of princely birth, but this past 
history -is not shown to affect in any way the present or 
future condition of the servant. EEumaeus, the swine-herd, 
was the kidnapped son of a king, but in the establishment 
of Odysseus he was of no higher rank and had no greater 
privileges than the goat-herd who was born in slavery. 
Hector thinks of his wife Andromache, a king’s daughter as 
well as a prince’s wife, as enslaved after the fall of Troy, 
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and fetching water from the spring in some Greek land, or 
as plying the loom under the direction of an Achaean mistress 
(Z 746). So in the Trojan Women of Euripides (192), old 
Hecuba looked forward to her lot as changed from that of 
the queen of Troy to that of a keeper of the door, or a nurse 
of children in Greece; and in the Hecuba (367), the princess 
Polyxena accepts her lot of death more readily because of 
the alternative——to sweep, to weave, and make bread, and be 
wedded to a slave. The attendants whom the suitors of 
Penelope bring with them to their feasts seem to be free men, 
though the word (Gepamovtes) which is applied to most of them 
is as indefinite as the English word attendant ; in the //ad it 
is used freely of the esquire, who might be the social peer 
of his knight, and in Sparta it ever retained this meaning, 
being used of a comrade in arms. The term ozkeus 
designates merely a member of the household or family 
(otkos), and Hector uses it of his wife Andromache and 
his son Astyanax (Z 366),'—though in later times it came 
to mean a domestic. The (thetes appear to be “hired 
men,’ “day laborers”; but the time for which they are 
hired may be indefinite in duration,” and the terms of their 
payment uncertain. The cognate verb is used of the service 
which Apollo and Poseidon were sent to render to Laomedon 
of Troy for a year, in tending herds and in building a wall 
about the city (@ 444); also of the position which the 
ghost of Achilles declares that he would prefer,—“to labor 
on the field of a poor man rather than to rule over all 
the dead in the realm of Hades” (A 489); and of the 
place offered in jest to the disguised Odysseus by one of 
Penelope’s insolent suitors (¢ 357). Poseidon and Apollo, 
we are told by the poet, were dismissed from this service 
to Laomedon at the expiration of their year of humiliation, 
and without their wages in spite of their protests; Laomedon 
even threatened to sell them into slavery (P 453). What 
their wages should have been, we do not learn. The incident 


1Cf. also E 413. olxérns has the same meaning in Herodotus, as viii. 44, 106, 
and ofkéris in Theocritus, /dy/s, xviii. 38. 

2But the term of service of Apollo and Poseidon to Laomedon of Troy, of 
Apollo to Admetus, and of Heracles to the Phrygian Omphale (Sophocles, 


Trachiniae, 253), is a year in each case. 
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reminds the reader of the injunction of the poet Hesiod, not 
many generations later, that wages should be duly paid 
(Works, 370). . That hired workmen were familiar to the - 
poet’s hearers, is shown by his remark on the short night 
of the Laestrygonians: a man without need of sleep could 
there earn double wages (loos éEjpato jucovs, K 84),— 
clearly by serving as shepherd for twelve hours, and as neat- 
herd for the remaining hours of the long day. Odysseus’s 
herds on the mainland, too, are under the care of “strangers 
and his own herdsmen” (& 102), and clearly these “strangers” 
must have been hired men.’ Nothing indicates that any fixed 
rate of compensation was known,—for example, any relation 
between the worth of a sheep and a day’s labor. What 
they received often might be called gifts as well as pay, 
though, naturally, at times an agreement might be made 
for a fixed number of kine or sheep, or measures of grain 
or wine. These ¢#ezes had no land of their own; they held 
that which they occupied on condition or rendering services 
to their lord in peace as well as in war. They were bound 
to serve him in reaping the grain of his fields as well as 
in fighting his battles, and such service could not always 
be defined in terms of days’ work. That a ches might be 
the servant of a poor man, is made clear by the expression 
of Achilles’s ghost which is quoted above. 

The ordinary word for bond-servant is admds (dues, fem. 
duo), which means strictly only swéect, as we have seen. 
Once the epithet compulsory (avayKaiot, w 210) is 
added, and once a compound, underling (i700 mas, 
6 386), is applied to the sea-god Proteus in his 
relation to Poseidon. 

The word ép:o, workmen, is used twice ([ 550, 560) of 
the reapers on a royal domain. It has been thought, to 
mean s/aves simply. Commentators were averse 
to admitting that the king might-not have enough 
slaves to do all his work. But it may refer quite as well to 
free retainers who were performing part of their quota of work 
for their lord. The latter view is supported by the use of 
the compound ouvépifos (¢ 32), where Athena in the guise 
of a maiden friend of Nausicaa offers to accompany and aid 


1So at 5 644, Odysseus is said to have both dudes and Ores. 


Bona- 


Servant, 


Workman. 
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her in her expedition to the river to wash the clothes of the 
family. These evzthi were called in for a special piece of 
work, while the ¢hefes (see page 263) were hired for a year, 
or at least for a term of months.—dpyar7p and its feminine 
dpijcrepa, serving-man or woman (from dpaw,—cf, trodpowcw, 
0 333), are used five times: of the nymphs who serve in the 
house of Circe (« 349), of the six attendants of the fifty-two 
suitors for the hand of Penelope who come from Dulichium 
(7 248, Gf o 76, v 160), and of the serving women in 
Odysseus’s house (tT 345).—dovAy (0 12, I 409) is not 
distinguished from du, though in both passages it is used 
of a concubine.—ayiroXos may be the feminine counterpart 
of Qeparwy, being used to designate a female attendant in a 
general sense.—avdpa7odov is used but once (H 475), and that 
of the captives whom the Achaeans before Troy exchange 
with the Lemnian traders for wine.—The yepraris of M 433 
is clearly a free woman, since she is striving by working 
with wool to earn a miserable pittance for the support of 
her children. But her wool may be for sale, and she may 
not be working for hire, but independently, and then she 
does not concern us in this connexion. 

Male slaves seem unknown to the ordinary household life 
of the Homeric time. Thus the Achaean chieftains took no 
body-servants with them to Troy... They needed 
none. They were themselves accustomed not only ioe Sara 
to other forms of physical exercise, but also to py ze 
hard work. The Achaeans rowed their own boats, 
built their own barracks, cared for their own arms and armor, 
and for their horses; they killed, dressed, and cooked the 
cattle for their repasts, and they would have been puzzled 
to find occupation for valets. When the embassy for recon- 
ciliation comes from the Achaean chieftains to Achilles, the 
latter himself, with the aid of his comrades Patroclus and 
Automedon, cooks mutton and pork for his guests (I 207). 

1Philo Judaeus makes a similar remark (ii. 467, M.) with regard to the heroes 
of the Argonautic Expedition for the Golden Fleece, who took no: slaves with 
them, but supplied their own needs. These primitive customs endured long in 
the parts of Greece which were remote from the new culture, especially in Phocis 


and Locris according to Timaeus (Athenaeus, 244 c), and in Euboea, where it con- 
tinued customary for the younger to wait upon the elder, and where the page 


might become the lord. 
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His comrades, not servants, place the water over the fire to 
prepare the bath for the body of Patroclus (% 343). On 
receiving a visit from the old king Priam, who would ransom 
Hector’s body, the same proud warrior, Achilles, kills a sheep, 
which his comrades cook (Q 621); and in his lament over 
the body of Patroclus (IT 316), he recalls how this friend 
often had placed food before him. The preparation of food, 
then, is not assigned to the captive Trojan women in the 
Achaean camp, unless, as we may suppose, they had charge 
of the grinding of grain and the making of the so-called | 
bread. In the household of Odysseus on Ithaca, although 
fifty women are engaged in various labors, no man-servant is 
‘mentioned. The “heralds and ready attendants” (Oepa7rorTes, 
a 109) who prepare the feasts for Penelope’s suitors, seem to 
have accompanied these from their homes (six dpynothpes, 
7 248; two Oeparortes, 7 253), and we may safely agree 
with the Alexandrian scholars in thinking them to be freemen. 
Nothing contradicts this view. But these wipe the tables 
with sponges (a II1), assist in mixing the wine and the 
water, and split wood for the fire (v 160). .Even in the 
palace of Menelaus at Sparta, with all its splendor of gold, 
silver, and ivory, were no male household servants, with the 
exception of Asphalion, the “ready attendant” (Ocparre, 
30 216) who once pours water on the hands of the king 
and his guests. On the arrival there of Telemachus and 
Pisistratus, “prince Eteoneus” (kpetwy ’Erewveds, 0 22) with 
his comrades unharnesses their horses, and ties these to the 
manger; and at the close of their visit, when Telemachus 
makes known his desire to depart, the same Eteoneus, who 
“dwelt not far away,” happens along and is bidden by 
Menelaus to light a fire and cook meat for breakfast (0 95 f.). 
Would Menelaus have done this work himself, if Eteoneus 
had not come? At this same breakfast at which Eteoneus 
cooks and carves the meat, Menelaus’s son acts as butler, 
and serves the wine (o 141). No servant is mentioned in 
connexion with the departure: the cooking and serving, as 
we have seen, are done by two princes; Helen and Menelaus 
1One such has been found by some in the ‘‘ wine pourer” or butler (oivoxéos, 


g 396, cf 416); but we can hardly suppose him to be a servant of Odysseus, 
when all his associates are attached to the persons of the suitors. 
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themselves fetch the gifts for the departing guests, and 
Telemachus and Pisistratus themselves harness the horses 
to the chariot (0 145). In Troy, king Priam bids his sons 
to harness his horses and his mules, when he would visit 
the Achaean camp (Q 253). In Phaeacia, the king, Alcinoiis, 
orders his men-servants, it is true, to harness the mules for 
Nausicaa’s use (C 71), but on the princess’s return from the 
river, her brothers unharness these mules (7 6). We may 
assume that Hector had no man-servant at his house, if, as 
he says, Andromache often fed his horses on his return from 
the battle-field (@ 186). Nestor bids his sons, not his 
servants, to fetch the goldsmith, the comrades of Telemachis, 
and a heifer for sacrifice, and to harness the horses for the 
journey of his Ithacan guest (y 418, 475). The account of 
Nestor’s sacrifice to Athena (y 430 ff.) contains no mention. 
of any servant. Possibly, for religious reasons, only members 
of the family in the strictest sense were to take part in these 
rites, though in general slaves shared in the sacrifices and 
feasts of the family (Aeschylus, Ag. 990), but the poet gives 
to his hearer the impression that the establishment of Nestor 
was modest. A housemaid there brings wine for the guests 
(y 392), but the daughter of the family arranges the bath 
for the chief visitor (y 464), and Nestor’s couch is prepared 
for him by his wife, not by a maid (y 403),—yet Nestor led 
ninety ships of the Achaeans to the siege of Troy. 

That Nausicaa joins with her attendants in “laving the 
_ family linen,’ and then in .the bath, the luncheon, and the 
game of ball, shows that she regards them rather Dignity of 
as companions than slaves, and does not think | sie! 
of the work as servile—no more than are the 
spinning and weaving at which Circe, Helen, Andromache, 
and Penelope work with their women. No young lady of 
the southern United States, before the Civil War, would (or 
could be imagined to) have gone with slave women on such 
an excursion. So, too, the “wives and fair daughters of the 
Trojans” were wont to wash their gleaming raiment in the 
stone washing-troughs near the city, before the war (X I 53 fi 
If slavery in the modern sense had existed at that time, 
high-born dames would not have demeaned themselves to 
the toil which was ordinarily done by drudges. The dignity 
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of labor was upheld, since this occupation was shared by 
the high as well as by the low. To perform manual labor 
involved no loss of self-respect. The work of the laundry 
by the river-side was not drudgery ; Nausicaa evidently took 
it as a pleasant day’s excursion, though as a duty,—and not 
as an exceptional task; and she and her attendants made a 
contest (épwWa mrpopépovrm, C 92) or game of the employ- 
ment, No young woman of modern life takes a golden jar 
of cosmetics with her, as Nausicaa did, when she goes out 
for a day’s washing! If she has the golden jar, she does 
not go out to wash linen. A partial illustration of the dis- 
position toward labor in Homeric times may be found in 
the different feeling on this subject in New England at the 
middle of the last century from that which prevailed at 
the same period in the southern states. A lady of New 
England then might do with her own hands, and without 
hesitation, services which one of her culture, wealth, and tastes 


at the south would certainly leave to the slaves. Slave labor - 


in Homeric Greece had not driven out free labor. Fair Helen 
of Troy sat with her attendants, spinning and weaving 
(Z 323),—taking part in the ordinary occupations of women, 
just as her husband Paris did in the work of the men, 
when he took an active part in the building of his house 
(Z 314), and tended his flocks on the mountains (Q2 29), 
and as old Laértes tended the trees of his orchard (w 227). 
On Odysseus’s return to Ithaca, Athena meets him in the 
guise of a delicate youth, a shepherd of flocks, “such as are 
the sons of kings” (vy 223). Ay > 

We might expect at least to” sah a | porter on duty at 
every palace gate; but none is mentioned,—neither on Ithaca, 
pigs where Telemachus is the first to notice the 

approaching guest (a 113), nor in Sparta, where 
a neighbor, Eteoneus, reports the guests’ arrival to the host, 
‘Menelaus (0 22). 

The divinities on Mount Olympus are: as independent of 
male servants as are mortals. When on the first day of 
battle, Hera and Athena descend to the Trojan plain, ae 
herself, assisted by Hebe, harnesses her steeds (E 721); 0 


1So among the Israelites, Saul, after he was anointed king, continued his life as 
a common farmer, and drove his cattle home at night (1 Sam. xi. 5). 
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the same day Iris unharnesses the horses of Ares (E 368); 
on the next day of battle, Zeus himself makes ready his 
chariot (9 41) for a drive to Mount Ida, while on 
his return, Poseidon looses for him his horses, 
and puts the chariot in its place (0 440). Such 
service was not menial. Indeed no ‘service was menial 
except. perhaps the grinding of grain in the hand-mill, 
which the gods did not need; of the preparation of 
their nectar and ambrosia we learn nothing, but at least 
they are never represented as cooking. Athena was not 
reduced in social rank by fashioning a robe for Hera 
(= 178), as well as her own garment (E 735); she did not 
stand to Hera in the relation of dressmaker to customer. 
Circe was at work at her loom, singing as she wove, when 
the comrades of Odysseus came to her palace (x 221 f.). 
Every lady of the age not only spun and wove, but was 
-proud of her skill in these accomplishments. Nor did 
Hephaestus on Mt. Olympus lose social position by making 
tables and other articles for the use of his associates. This 
work did not make of him a blacksmith, although the most 
realistic picture in the poems of the work of a smith is in 
the account of MHephaestus’s smithy (2 372 ff, 470 ff). 
Clearly labor was no disgrace on Olympus, and _ affected 
social standing there no more than it did on earth; and 
conversely, we may be sure that the blacksmith on Ithaca 
was conscious of no sort of humiliation or degradation in his 
calling. The two pictures of life, on earth and on Olympus, 
as usual agree with and illustrate each other. The nymph 
Calypso serves Odysseus with food and drink, before she 
seats herself to be served in turn with ambrosia and nectar 
by her attendant nymphs (e 196 f.). Doubtless the mortal 
wife often or regularly rendered such service to her husband. 
Nausicaa did not become a “laundress” by taking the 
family linen to the river, and laving it, any more than Hebe 
was a “waitress” because she served the: gods with nectar 
and ambrosia (A 3), and prepared the bath for Ares (E 905), 
as Polycaste did for Telemachus (y 465); nor was Poseidon 
a “groom” because he’ cared for the horses of Zeus (0 440). 
Apollo and Poseidon were punished by being made subject to . 
the mortal king Laomedon (® 446), but the labor which they 
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performed for him did not humiliate them ; to tend herds and 
to build a wall were honorable employments even for divinities, 
and Poseidon takes pride and pleasure in the wall which he 
built (H 452). This last myth was offensive to Lucian in 
the century after Christ, but not to the poet’s hearers. 

Perhaps we may compare fairly the life of a modern 
party camping in the woods of Maine or the Adirondacks, 
when each person, no matter what his distinction, takes his 
part in the work which is necessary for the common comfort. 
Something of the same spirit is seen at a “picnic,” where 
each expects to serve as well as to be served. 

Clearly the men-servants, the bondmen, of the Homeric 
age, in general were employed in the fields, and not about 
the house, nor in the arts, except for their own 
masters: they were ploughing, planting, . reaping, 
threshing and winnowing, curing grapes and making 
wine, laying stone walls, arranging hedges, building sheds, 
chopping and splitting wood, tanning hides, making shoes 
for themselves or other members of the family, doing smith’s 
and carpenter's work on the farm, and tending the flocks 
and herds. Thus Melanthius was the chief goat-herd on 
the estate of Odysseus (op 212 ff.), while his sister Melantho 
was one of the women of Penelope’s household (¢ 321), and 
their father Dolius had charge of the farm on which the 
old Laertes lived (w 387). The simple, primitive character 
of life in the Homeric age is always to be remembered. All 
the ordinary wants of the family—food, clothing, house, and 
furniture-—were met by home production, but without trained 
artisans as slaves. 

In war, the men of the defeated army were generally 
slain, while the women and children were led into captivity: 

_., This was the custom among the early Jews, too, 
Phe ” and these suffered from it as late as the Maccabean 
ero times (1 Macc. i. 32). “To the victor belong 
: the spoils.” Mercy or the desire for gain might 
lead a conqueror to spare the life of the man whom he 


‘We are not concerned here with the problem why on QOdysseus’s visit to this 
farm (w 387 ff.), no reference is made to the killing of Melanthius and Melantho 
on the preceding day by order of Odysseus. Possibly, of course, this Dolius may 
not be the same as the father of the unfaithful servants,—but the present principle 
is unchanged. - 
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had overcome. Sons of rich fathers might be ransomed ; 
other captives would be sold, while others. still might be 
kept as slaves (® 40, Q 751). Thus Agamemnon has not 
only the daughter of the old priest Chryses, but also at 
least seven Lesbian women as his captive attendants, for 
he offers these to Achilles (I 128), and Achilles has not 
only Briseis and Diomede (I 665) as his female slaves, but 
a considerable company of others (= 28, 339, T 301). 
These female captives often were taken as concubines; such 
was the fate of war. The old priest Chryses finds no fault 
with Agamemnon for making Chryseis his concubine, but 
only for his refusing to give her up in exchange for an 
abundant ransom. Andromache’s mother was brought in 
captivity to the Achaean camp on the capture of her city, 
but was. ransomed by her father (Z 426). Hector looks 
forward to the time when Troy shall be taken and _ his 
wife Andromache shall weave at the bidding of another, 
and shall fetch for her mistress water from the springs of 
Argos or of Thessaly (Z 456); while Andromache herself 
anticipates a life of toil under a pitiless master as the lot 
of her son Astyanax (Q 734). No rank in life secured 
against slavery a captive in war, although of course power- 
ful friends might provide a ransom. But in itself, as we 
have seen, to fetch water from the spring, or to weave, was 
not always the work of slaves——though the Old Testament 
expression, “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” reminds 
us that such service in oriental countries was generally imposed 
on the meaner members of the household. The Laestrygonian 
princess was fetching water from the public spring when she 
met the companions of Odysseus (« 105), and according to 
Herodotus (vi. 137), the free-born Athenian maidens were 
wont in early times to go to the Enneacrunus to fetch 
water, “for neither they nor the other Greeks of that time 
had slaves.” But though all the captives became, like Cas- 
sandra (Aeschylus, Ag. 1038), truly members of the great 
household into which they were conveyed, yet the aliens, 
brought from a hostile city, would naturally be called to 
perform the hardest labor, and would receive the fewest 
privileges. They had no legal rights, as we have seen. 
That their lives had been spared, was in itself an act of 
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mercy, and they could not justly complain if their associates 
treated them with contumely. 

Greece naturally had more female than male slaves,— 
this was true in all periods of its history, and necessarily, 

since the females were saved when the males 
More Female were slain in battle. Trojan warriors, if their 
than Male : : 
Cae lives were spared, were sent on their capture to 

a neighboring island for sale (H 475, ® 102, 
~ 766, Q 75), but the poet tells of no such Trojan male 
slaves in Greece, nor do any such appear in the stories of 
the Attic tragedians. The men in Greece who have been 
reduced to slavery according to the Homeric poems, were 
kidnapped in childhood, like Eumaeus. 

The purchased slaves of whom we hear in Homeric Greece 
are but three in number: Euryclea, the old nurse of Odysseus, 
who was bought by Laértes in her prime for the 
worth of twenty cattle (a2 430),—who may have 
been free or even a princess by birth, for the 
poet names her father and grandfather; the swine-herd 
Eumaeus, who as a small child was bought by Laertes 
from Phoenician traders who had stolen him from his home 
(0 483); and this same swine-herd’s own servant, Mesaulius 
(€ 449). The positions of the two former seem very com- 
fortable. The one was the most trusted of all Penelope’s 
women, and had the oversight over them; whilé Eumaeus 
had been brought up with Odysseus’s younger sister Ctimene 
(0 363), and he is called the “divine swine-herd” and “ leader 
of men” (0 301, 351). Eumaeus has a certain right to 
be called a leader, since he not only has three subordinates; 
but also owns the servant just referred to, Mesaulius, whom 
he had purchased from the Taphians on his own account 
(E 449), and who waits on him and his companions at dinner 
Eumaeus had some independence, surely. He is the faithful 
retainer to whom both Odysseus and Telemachus come first 


Purchased 
Slaves. 


‘For the money or property of Eumaeus, with which he bought a slave, compare 
1 Samuel ix. 8, where Saul’s servant offers to lend to his master a quarter of a 
shekel of silver, when he wishes to consult the seer Samuel. At o 461 f., Eumaeus 
_ tells of the visit of a Phoenician trader to his parents’ home, and the offer of a 
golden necklace which his mother and the madzdservants admired and chaffered 
for. The maids themselves, then, had their peculdiwm, which made the purchase 
of a gold necklace not absolutely out of the question for them. 
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(at the suggestion of Athena, it is true), on their return to 
Ithaca; and Telemachus treats him as a freeman when he 
tells him that he will send from the palace food and clothing 
for the disguised Odysseus, that the latter may not be a 
burden to the swine-herd and his comrades (7 83 f.). Perhaps 
the secluded position of the swine-herd’s hut, was the reason 
for Athena’s sending Odysseus thither, rather than to his old 
friend Mentor, to whose care he had left his estate on 
embarking for Troy (8 226). 

In the absence of Odysseus, Eumaeus thinks of seeking 
another master, and so cannot have been bound to tthe soil. 
His spirit is far from that of an ordinary slave, 
both in relation to his master, and in particular pet Lea 

3 : 3 . the Soil. 
with regard to his work: although the night is 
cold and stormy, he leaves the other swine-herds and Odysseus 
to sleep about the fire, while he takes his goatskin cloak 
and his javelin, and goes from his cabin to sleep near 
his swine,—evidently to protect them from robbers or wild 
animals (€ 524 ff.). In speaking of Odysseus, Eumaeus says 
that he will never find another master so kindly, wherever 
he may go (om7mdo’ é7éXOw, E 139),—which surely does not 
mean wherever he may be sold as a slave. The neat-herd 
Philoetius, too, says that he has often thought of leaving 
Odysseus’s cattle, but has been restrained by loyalty to his 
absent master, nor will he go while Telemachus lives (v 218). 
This story is told as of a simple change of home and 
employment,—not as of escape from bondage. Philoetius 
would be no freer nor better off elsewhere, except for the 
relief from the annoyances of the insolent suitors. His 
duties are not degrading; ‘king’s sons have performed the 
like. 

To Eumaeus and Philoetius, for their help against the 
suitors, Odysseus promises that each shall have a wife, a 
house, and possessions (@ 214),—they shall be as : a 

: ° ° avors to 
brothers to Telemachus ;—but nothing is said of oy. 
their manumission, which cannot be necessary in 
any formal way. Old Dolius and his sons on Laertes’s 
farm sit with their lords at dinner without the feeling of. 
any incongruity (w 411). They are not treated as slaves 
nor even as servants, but as faithful and esteemed retainers ; 
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Odysseus, as he greets them, says that dinner has been 
waiting for them. Dolius’s daughter, we have noticed, had 
-been brought up by the daughterless Penelope as her own 
child) (owi32:2 ah). 

We have seen that Dolius had a family of his own,— 
seven sons and a daughter,—and nothing indicates that this 
was an unusual privilege, though we learn that 
he was given to Penelope by her father on her 
marriage (0 736), as was also her maid Actoris, 
of whom we hear only once (W 228). Eumaeus has no 
doubt that if Odysseus had returned to his home at the 
close of the Trojan war, the slave would have received from 
his master “house, and lot, and comely wife” (& 63); 
these, indeed, are to be expected by faithful servants of a 
kindly master. 

If a slave woman bore a son to her master, this son 
might have not only freedom, but also an honorable ° civil 
position (€ 202). Teucer, the half-brother of 
Telamonian Ajax, was the son of a _ captive, 
though his case is not normal, since his mother 
(at least according to the later story) was.a Trojan princess, 
and he is not on the ordinary footing of sons of captives 
in war. But he is an honored leader, and only once is 
reference made to his special duty to be brave and to honor 
his father, who cared for him in his house “though he was 
the son of a captive” (vd@ov édvta, O 284). The captive 
might become the wife of her master, as Patroclus promised 
Briseis that Achilles would marry her (T 297). 

The disguised Odysseus suggests to his host, the swine- 
herd Eumaeus, that the wanderer might secure a situation 
e as servant to Penelope’s suitors (0 317),—he is 

red . : , : : 

Gaennen skilled in chopping wood, in carving and in 

roasting meat, and in serving wine,—“ such services 
as inferiors render to their betters,’—which shows that some 
houses had butlers, or at least men-of-all-work. He receives 
the reply that the suitors’ servants are better clad and kempt 
than he; but his proposal is significant,—it is not that he 
should become a slave, nor of course would he receive 
money as pay; he would be a hired servant, he would 
receive food, clothing, shelter, and occasional gifts such as 
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slaves also received. A definite proposition (though very 
likely spoken in irony) is made to the disguised Odysseus 
by one of the suitors, Eurymachus (¢ 358), of work as- 
hedger and ditcher. Nowhere do we read of definite wages 
being paid, and we are reminded that smiths and ote 
public servants seem to have had no regular rates of com- 
pensation. No tariff of charges had been introduced, and 
indeed this was difficult before the introduction of money. 
The goldsmith who adorns for Nestor the horns of a heifer 
for sacrifice to Athena, presents no bill for his services (y 
432 ff.). Probably he was expected to do such work 
whenever it was required, in return for privileges granted by 
Nestor, the lord of the land. The system of giving fees 
instead of pay for minor services, which still endures in 
Europe, may be a survival of such a state of society. The 
custom of a guest’s bestowing presents on his host’s servants 
is assumed by Penelope’s suitor, Ctesippus, who says that 
_he will present the disguised Odysseus with a gift which he 
may give to the bath-maid or to some other of the servants 
(v 297),—and then he hurls at him the hoof of an ox. 

To estimate the number of serving-men on the estate of 
Odysseus, of which we know more than of any other, would 
be mere conjecture. He possessed on Ithaca 
nearly a thousand swine in twelve herds, normally ne o 
of one hundred each, but the demands of the ee 
suitors had reduced the number of the hogs 
(E 13 ff), and eleven herds of goats; and on the 
mainland he had twelve herds of kine, twelve flocks of 
sheep, twelve droves of swine, and twelve herds of goats 
(€ 100 ff). Five men seem to have cared for his Ithacan 
swine,—and the task must have kept them busy: but in 
general, each herd or flock would appear to require the 
services of at least one man. These had to be guarded as 
well as tended. To keep them together and feed them 
was not enough. Cattle must be defended against thieves 
([. 11), marauders (A 677 ff, @ 18), and wild beasts (K 183 
ff, P 657 ff.),—particularly against lions. An _ unskilful 
herdsman might allow the destruction of his cattle (O 632, 
Il 352). The defense of the flocks required both skill and 
courage which were worthy of princes. The lion sometimes 
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even entered the farm-yard in which the flocks and herds 
were gathered (E 136, 556), and at night he had to be kept 
away with firebrands. Further, the cultivated fields and - 
orchards of Odysseus required care, and at least Dolius 
and his six sons were employed in such work (w 223 f.). 
Dolius, himself, we are told, had charge of Penelope’s garden 
(3 735). 

The men-servants of Odysseus, then, including the hired 
men who cared for his flocks on the mainland, must have 
been at least as numerous as the maid-servants of 
Penelope, who numbered fifty (x 421), although 
his men on Ithaca itself may have been far 
fewer. The Phaeacian queen, as well as Penelope, had 
fifty women in her household (y 103). But Circe had only 
four nymphs for her service (« 348),—born from fountains, 
springs, and groves. Her family was a small one, and 
more attendants do not seem to have been needed. As 
we have seen, nothing is said of the preparation of nectar 
and ambrosia for her use, or for that of any other of the 
divinities, whether lesser or greater. Living on an island, 
she had no need of horses and grooms, and seems to have 
had no boats. Her life was nearly as retired as that of 
Calypso, who, we are told, received few visits. 

The women-servants card wool, spin, and weave (7 103, 
X 422, Z 456); they wash clothes (€ 25), fetch water 
tee ee the spring (Z 457, v 153), wait on table, 
so a which includes the pouring of water on the guests’ 
pee ee hands (a 136 ff.), they clear the table (7 61), 

wash dishes (v 151), prepare the baths for guests 
(0 49, « 361), throw rugs over the chairs (0 124), see to 
the lights in the hall (¢ 311), make the beds and show 
the way to the chamber with torches (0 296, . 294), and 
grind the grain for the daily use of the family (v 108). 
Naturally the care of the children devolved upon the 
women (Z 372). Euryclea gives in the morning her 
directions for the day's work (v 149). Euryclea (a 429) 
and Eurynome! ( 293) .0n Ithaca, and Eurymedusa in 

‘One is tempted, indeed, to think that Euryclea and Eurynome were originally 


identical. Certainly at y 293, Eurynome does not only what Euryclea had done 
for Telemachus at a 429, but what we should expect of Euryclea from 7 344 ff., 
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Scheria (7 8) are chambermaids (Oaraun70X0L),—an office 
which on Ithaca includes the care of the store-rooms 
BB 345)0 OF Penelope’s fifty maids, twelve worked at the 
hand-mills (v 107), but these were obliged to prepare flour 
and meal for the suitors of Penelope as well as for the 
family proper. No women seem to work in the fields. 
Twenty women, which appears a large number for the 
purpose, went to the spring for water (v 158). One served 
as housekeeper (tTauiy, a 139, y 392, 0 55). 

Two maids served as personal attendants of the mistress, 
but this certainly was incidental, not their chief work. 
Penelope never appears before the suitors in her great hall 
except so attended (a 331, 7 413, o 211). Helen and 
Andromache are each accompanied by two maids as they — 
go to the Great Tower by the Scaean Gate of Troy 
([ 143, X 461), and Helen as she enters her own 
hall (6 121). Yet when Andromache goes with her child 
to the Scaean Gate, she seems to be attended only by the 
nursemaid (Z 399). Two maids appear to be assigned also 
to the personal service of the princess Nausicaa, and sleep 
on either side of her door, probably within her chamber 
(€ 18). Ysa 

Of all the occupations of the household, the labor of 
grinding grain seems to have been considered most menial. 
This was sedentary and laborious, and required |. 
little but brute force, and yet was performed eee 
by women. So in Palestine: that the blinded . : 
Samson should be set to grind at the mill was a manifest 
degradation; it would have humiliated any man. The 
hand-mills were doubtless essentially like those which have 
been in use in the Orient from immemorial times, and the 
Scottish guerns. In the New Testament, we read of “two 
women grinding at the mill,” but in the only Homeric 
‘passage which is specific on this point (v I11), one old 
woman was at work alone. The mills in the palace of 
Alcinoiis are mentioned at 4 104. In the Trojan attack 


and she conducts Odysseus and Penelope to their chamber on. the first night 
after the hero’s recognition by his wife. We may compare the pairs of names 
to designate one person,—Epicaste and Iocasta, Perimede and Agamede, Iphianassa 


and Iphigenia. But at y 289 “‘ Eurynome and the nurse” prepare the couch. 
1 
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on the Greek camp, the assailed defend themselves with 
millstones: (uvAakerot, M 161), which would indicate that 
the mills were not very carefully prepared, but that almost 
any stone vapproximately circular and nearly flat might be 
used for the purpose, and that some which had been so 
used were not regarded as of special value. .In his single 
combat, Ajax hurls at Hector a stone “like a millstone” 
(uvdroetde’ zétpw, H 270), which roughly indicates the size.’ 
The use of mortar and pestle for pounding grain, is 
indicated by only one expression: in A 147 the armless 
and headless trunk of Pisander’s body is rolled like a 
mortar (6Auov os). In Hesiod (Works and Days, 423), 
directions are given that the mortar (6Auos) is to be three 
feet in height, and the pestle (depos) three ells in length. 
The grain used in sacrifices seems. to have been bruised 
rather »than ground (ovAdxuvTat, ovAai), maintaining the 
early customs,—possibly being pounded with such stones 
as have been found in Crete, which were the precursors 
of primitive mills. The sieve is not mentioned by the 
Homeric poet, nor does its name appear in other early Greek 
literature. 

In addition to the grinding of grain, which was always 
considered as the proper work of woman, occasionally other 
Wits tasks requiring physical strength were imposed 
Ss age on women. Thus at v 68, one of the women 

of Arete, the Phaeacian queen, is sent to carry 
to the boat Odysseus’s chest, which must have been heavy 
since it contained twelve or thirteen suits of clothes. The 
faithless women of Penelope are made to carry from the 
great hall, into the courtyard, the dead bodies of the queen’s 
suitors (x 446). 

Of separate servants’ quarters, we have no hint. Nausicaa’s 
two maids slept on either side of her door. The old Laértes, 
whose wife was dead and whose son’s return was not expected, 
living on the farm, slept with the servants “neat the fire” 
(A 190), as Odysseus and the swine-herds lay in the hut 
of Eumaeus (€ 518). 

The slave trade, so far as it exists in the Homeric period, 


1Cf. “Tt were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck,” 
S. Matthew xviii. 6. 
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is in the hands of Phoenicians! and Taphians,—the chief 
traders and the most notorious pirates of the Homeric 
poems. Kidnapping is a natural associate of 
piracy, which was then tolerated, as we have 
seen, if it were not actually respectable. The disguised 
Odysseus asks Eumaeus how he came to his life of servi- 
tude,—whether his city was sacked, or he was . captured 
alone while tending sheep or cattle (0 384). Eumaeus 
was the son of a king, and was stolen by Phoenician 
traders and his Phoenician nurse, who in turn had been 
captured by Taphian pirates (0 427). Eumaeus had _ pur- 
chased his. own attendant, Mesaulius, from the Taphians 
(€ 452). According to a fictitious story of the disguised 
Odysseus, a Phoenician trader induced him to come upon 
his ship, with the plan of selling him into slavery (€ 297), 
but the boat was wrecked on the Thesprotian coast. The 
king of the Thesprotians received Odysseus kindly, accord- 
ing to the story, but the Thesprotian sailors who were 
ordered to convey him home, planned to enslave him 
(€ 340). Of course the fictitious character of the story 
does not impair its value as evidence of the customs of 
the poet’s times; such a story seemed plausible to him. 
That the Sicels were ready to buy slaves, we learn from 
v 382, and the wife of Penelope’s slave Dolius, who cared 
for the aged Laertes, seems to have come from them 
(w 211). No family servants are sold. As we have 
seen, the army before Troy sells its captives to Lemnos, 
Samothrace, and Imbros (Q 753), ze to the neighboring 
islands, in exchange. for wine and probably for other 
provisions (H 475), but this does not constitute a regular 
slave trade,—it is a mere incident of the war. The tribes 
of Greece doubtless seldom had an abiding peace, but 
Homer nowhere tells us of slaves as part of the booty of 
such wars. The Greeks, however, who had no scruples 
about killing inoffensive men and enslaving their wives and 
children, in Thrace or Egypt, and whe seem to have had 
so slight a consciousness of the difference between “Greeks 
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1¢Cf the prophet /oe/ iii. 4f.: ‘‘What have ye to do with me, O Tyre and 
Zidon, and all the coasts of Palestine? . . . The children also of Judah and the 
children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians.” 
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and barbarians,” could not be expected to be very scrupulous 
in their treatment of the children of Greeks of another tribe, 
whose cattle they were driving away. Those who were 
“fighting in behalf of their city and their wives” (A 403), 
were not at war solely with non-Greeks. 

The question whether Achaeans were kept as slaves by 
Achaeans, cannot be answered categorically. Euryclea at 
least “had a grandfather,’ as we have seen, and he may 
have been a Greek for all that we know. And Eumaeus 
was kidnapped in early childhood from his home on the 
island of Syrie (0 403), but where this island was, and of 
what race were its inhabitants, we do not know. 

For only two slaves is the price mentioned: Laértes paid 
the worth of twenty cattle for Euryclea (a 430); and a 
slave woman, skilled in various accomplishments, 
who is offered as a prize in the funeral games 
in honor of Patroclus, is estimated to be worth 
four cattle (¥ 705). The market for slaves before Troy 
evidently was glutted by the war, just as in later times, 
after the victory of Lucullus in Pontus, a slave could be 
bought for four drachmae Lycaon, Priam’s son, was sold 
by Achilles to Jason’s son, Euneiis of Lemnos, for the worth 
of one hundred cattle (2 79, VY 746), but this clearly was 
not the price of a slave,—it was a prince’s ransom, offered 
on speculation by Euneiis who required the payment of 
thrice as heavy a price from the young man’s father. 

A tradition that the early Greeks had no slaves, is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 137), and Athenaeus quotes Timaeus 

and Theopompus as’ holding that it was not the 
Early Greeks custom of the ancients to own hased sl 
Fi ao purchased slaves, 
Soeer. but to do their own work, to practise autodiakonia? 

The Locrians and Phocians in particular had no 
men-servants nor maid-servants (ovTe Oeparratvas ove oikéras), 
and the Chians were the first to have slaves from foreign 
lands, after the Spartans had reduced to subjection the 
Helots, the old Achaean holders of. the land, and the 
Thessalians had made Penestae of the Perrhaebians whose 
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1 Plutarch, Lzczl/us, 14.—Procopius (de Bello Vandalico, ii. 12. 27) says that 
after Solomon’s victory, Moor boys were sold for the price of sheep. 
2 Athenaeus, 18 B, 264C, 2728, 
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land they took in a similar way. Whether Hesiod con- 
sidered a slave to be an essential part of a well-to-do 
household, is uncertain. He has been thought to name him 
in his Works and Days, 602, but the expression for the 
workman is ¢hes (@js),1 which in Homer is applied to the free 
peasant or “hired man,” while the work-woman is an erithos 
(&o:80s, who seems to be free in Homer), and we must note 
also the fact that the five verses in which this line occurs 
interrupt the connexion of thought in the passage, and very 
likely are not original? But the Greeks of the historical 
period had no doubt that slavery was natural: some men 
were born to be slaves and others to be masters, though 
there was no difference of color between them. Plato 
would have no Greek reduced to slavery (Republic, 469 C), 
and makes the slave no part of his ideal state (f~ Rep. 
371 E for the hirelings), but he takes no position on 
principle against the institution of slavery, while Aristotle 
(Politics, i. 2) defends it. 

The demoralizing influence of compulsory service, is. ex- 
pressed by Eumaeus in a noted speech: “Servants ; 

ES eitae : Demoraliza- 
(dues) are not inclined to do their duty when es 
their master is not in control. A man loses half Slavery. 
his manhood (aper7) when he falls into slavery” 

(dovALov juap eAyow, p 323). 
1 Philo (ii, 285 M.), too, contrasts the slaves and the ¢he~es, saying that because 
of the Jewish Year of Jubilee dovdous pév dvoudfecdar oumBeByke, Ofjras dé TP dyre 


> 
€lval. 


2In Works and Days, 459, 502, 573, 597, 608, 766, Hesiod uses the word duws, 
assuming that the farmer has a mam, but this duds may be no s/ave, in the modern 
sense. Hesiod, as well as Homer, does not use the word doos. 
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Eacu household for the most part supplied its own wants, 
whether of shelter, clothing, or food. Odysseus built his 
own bed-chamber, and constructed his own bed 
toe (A 189 ff). That he built his own house, with 
Household ‘ : : : 
Independent. the assistance of his men, we may readily believe, 
since he skilfully (€mricrapevws, € 245) made the 
craft which bore him from Calypso’s grotto to the land of 
the Phaeacians,—a voyage of seventeen days,—and even the 
effeminate Paris built his own house, with the assistance of 
the best workmen of the Trojan city (Z 314). The chairs 
and the tables, as well as the bed, were doubtless of 
domestic manufacture, though possibly the aid of a specially 
skilled worker in wood sometimes was called in. Of course 
the meat eaten in Odysseus’s halls was the flesh of his own 
flocks and herds, which furnished also milk to drink and 
cheese both as a relish and as food, hides for leathern 
bottles, shoes, and belts, helmets and shields, and wool which 
Penelope and her maidens carded, spun, and wove into 
garments. The Homeric swine-herd as well as the Hesiodic 
farmer makes his own shoes. Then as later, in Greece, the 
cutting and sewing of cloth were unimportant. If the lord 
and lady wore raiment of linen, this was woven probably 
‘from the flax of their own fields——though of this we cannot 
be so certain, linen being little used. Their fields produced 
the grain which the women of the family ground into flour 
or meal, from which their bread was baked: and their 
porridge stirred. In general the grain was ground on the 
day when it was to be used for bread,—never apparently in 
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large quantities, though Telemachus, setting» off unexpectedly 
on a journey, bids the old housekeeper to provide him with 
twenty measures of barley meal in well-sewed leathern bags 
(8 354). The poet knew no large grist-mills which served 
a community. The animal of which, the flesh was to be 
eaten, also, was slaughtered only when andswhere’ its flesh’ 
was desired. Vines, too, grew on the island of Ithaca (vy 244, 
341), and fruit to supply all the needs of the family in 
that respect. Pottery surely could be made on the island, 
and this would include the great jars which served’ for the 
storage of grain and wine, and: perhaps also of oil, in place 
of modern barrels and casks. Chariots«had no place. on 
Ithaca (0 601 ff.), but if they had» been. wantéd: they could 
have been made at home: Priam’s son, Lycaon; was taken 
captive by Achilles one night as he was cutting the young 
shoots of a wild-fig tree for the rim of a chariot (@ 37), 
and we have no reason to suppose that he had more skill. 
in wagon-making than was possessed by other princes. Of 
all necessaries, metals alone seem to be lacking among the 
products of Ithaca, but these were far less important then 
than they have come to be in modern life. Possibly olive 
oil and other perfumeries, and fine embroideries and rugs, 
also were imported. Ivory and amber were brought from 
the south and the north, but only as rare luxuries. The 
purple dye, which was highly esteemed, was gained from @ 
little shellfish that seems to have drawn the’ Phoenicians to 
Greece in early times, and we~need not suppose that the 
Achaeans bought this dye back from the Phoenicians instead 
of preparing it themselves, though Maeonian and Carian 
women were particularly skilful in staining ivory with purple 
(poinxt, Phoenician color, AX 141). If most of the iron and 
copper was imported, yet doubtless some one on the farm 
could fashion them into the needed articles. So one of the 
prizes which Achilles offers in the funeral games in honor of 
Patroclus, is a mass of iron to be used in “putting the 
shot,’—a. mass so large that with it at hand “neither 
shepherd nor ploughman would go to town in need of iron, 
but this would supply it” (Y 834). Clearly, the shepherd 
was expected himself to fashion the metal into the tools 
and appliances which he needed. So Hesiod’s farmer makes 
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his own plough and farming implements (Works and Days, 
423 ff.).. But the poet tells of a bronzesmith at Pylus 
(y 432), and one of the impudent maids of Penelope 
suggests that the disguised Odysseus should go to the 
smithy to: sleep (¢ 328).. Metals were far less important 
than in the present century, since the home had no stove 
or furnace, féw and small kettles, no pails, few pans, and 
no forks or metal spoons. Not only was life much simpler 
than at present, but pottery and wood were much used for 
articles in which they now are replaced by metals. 

The Homeric community thus had no place for grocers, 
butchers, millers, or bakers, nor for tailors, haberdashers, 
milliners, or shoemakers. We read of no shop- 
keepers or peddlers. Each house as well as 
each hamlet was independent. Homer knows no 
word for trader. Phoenician traders appear now and then, 
it is true. The fictitious Mentes says that he is taking a 
boat-load of iron to Temesa, to exchange for a cargo of 
copper (a 184). But he is not a professional trader,—he is 
a king,—and his cargo may not be very heavy, since he 
is seeking copper only tor himself and his subjects. Ships 
from Lemnos, sent by Euneiis, the king of that island, 
brought wine to the Achaean army before Troy, to be 
exchanged for captives or other booty of the army; but 
this was a temporary arrangement, and the wine may have 
been brought by the very men who produced it. 

From ® 40, Achilles. seems to have taken in person 
some of his captives to Lemnos for sale, or he sent them 
in the care of one of his lieutenants. So Hesiod’s farmer 
will take his own boat and carry his produce to those who 
will receive it (Works, 641),—perhaps for exchange with those 
who have less grain or more wool or wine than he. The 
question which is put to Telemachus by Nestor and to 
Odysseus by Polyphemus! is better translated, “Do you 
come on an errand?” than “Do you come for trade?” Ina 
noted passage, however, Odysseus is taunted by a young 
Phaeacian as resembling a “commander of sailors, who is 
watchful of the cargo and of greedy gains,” rather than an 
athlete (9 162). Trade and manufactures, then, had but a 


ly 72, ¢ 253, Kara mpntiv . . . mele? byod KéNevOa, ; 
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small place in the Greece of the Homeric age. Thebes, for 
instance, could furnish little that Athens lacked, and what did 
Mycenae produce which Sparta could not provide for itself? 
The expedition of the Achaeans with 1186 ships against 
Troy is in itself the best evidence for the free use of the 
sea by the Greeks of the Homeric age (but see 
page 39). Of these ships one hundred were es Ye; 
manned by the forces of Agamemnon, who in — 
addition (according to the Catalogue of Ships, B 612) 
furnished sixty ships to the Arcadians, who had no boats 
of their own, since their territory alone of the states of 
Hellas did not touch the sea at any point. At Ithaca 
were many boats, “both old and new” (8 293),—of which 
some probably were used for fishing. The poet makes 
Odysseus note that the Cyclopes have no vessels which 
would accomplish their errands, “as men often. traverse the 
sea to each other” (« 128), as implying a lack of civilization. 
The Phaeacians were given to a maritime life—they were 
not warlike, but seamen (¢ 270), though it is a Phaeacian who 
speaks contemptuously of trade and traders (8 161; see p. 60). 
We learn of a number of short voyages. Odysseus went to 
Ephyra and Taphos (a 258 f.), and his son Telemachus 
went to Pylos in quest of tidings of his father (8 /i.). 
Helen says that Idomeneus often came from Crete to visit 
Menelaus at Sparta (I’ 232), and Telemachus tells Athena 
in the guise of Mentes (a 176) that many visitors used to 
come to Ithaca in his father’s time, and that Odysseus 
himself was fond of visiting men (éristpopos jv avOpsrwy), 
King Proetus of Tiryns married a Lycian princess, and 
Bellerophon on -his banishment went to Lycia (Z 168 ff.). 
The suitors of Penelope propose to send a boat to the 
Sicels (v 383), and the old woman who cares for the wants 
of Laértes, seems to have been brought thence (yuvy edz), 
® 211). The Phaeacians, however, mariners though they 
were, thought the island of Euboea to be very remote 
(tnAoTaTw, 4 322), and the Greeks’ notion of Egypt was 
inexact,—Pharos being counted a full day’s sail from the 
mainland, and Egypt being thought a four or five days’ 
sail from Crete (€ 257). But after all, coast trade in 
Greece was easier than traversing the mountain paths, a 
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thousand years before Christ, as it was even during the 
first two-thirds of the nineteenth century of our era. Corinth 
was rich (aveds, B 570), and the wealth of Mycenae and 
Troy also would indicate trade, for how else was their gold 
obtained? But whether this trade was by land as well as 
by sea, is not indicated, nor how much of the gold was 
secured simply by yielding the products of the neighboring 
country to the Phoenicians, who long had controlled the 
“carrying trade” of the Mediterranean. 

The great trade routes of the Homeric times are in no 
way referred to by the poet. He gives no hint as to the 
source of the supply of metals, except that silver 
came from Alybe of the Halizonians (0Oev 
apyvpou értt yevéO\n, B 857), between the Paphlagonians 
and the Mysians, and that a load of copper was expected 
from Temesa (a 184), a place which used to be sought in 
Cyprus, but now is found by scholars on the western coast 
of Italy, in Bruttium. That these were the main sources of 
supply of these metals, is very improbable. No word is 
uttered about ivory as coming from the south, or of amber 
as brought from the north. In so far as such objects 
were supplied by Phoenician traders, we should expect no 
emphasis to be laid on their provenience ; the Phoenicians did 
not desire to give information which would aid others in 
breaking their monopoly, and the purchasers, on the other 
hand, cared little to learn the source of the articles which 
the Phoenicians brought. Hence many even of the people 
who possessed objects of ivory, amber, and gold, may have 
had only very vague notions of the countries from which 
these came. That the amber found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenae was brought from the Baltic, has been ascertained 
by chemical analysis, and the discovery of similar beads in 
ancient tombs in Switzerland and other inland countries 
has done much to prove the existence of great through 
trade routes from the north to the head of the Adriatic 
Along such routes, rather than from the wanderings of 
adventurous sailors, seem to have come the stories of a 
land where the nights were very brief (of the Laestrygonians, 
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'See Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency, 105 ff. ; Early Age of Greece, 
i, 359 ff. 
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« 86), and of another which was perpetually shrouded in 
darkness and mist, where the sun never shone (of the 
Cimmerians, » 14 ff.),—stories which indicate some know- 
ledge of the short summer nights and the long winter nights 
of northern regions. The difference between the length of 
the day in summer and that in winter naturally is less 
marked in Greece than in New England, not to speak of 
North Britain and Germany. 

No man in Homeric Greece produced ordinary com- 
modities for sale, but primarily for the use of his own 
family; any surplus naturally he was glad to exchange 
for what he could not make, or cause to grow, for himself. 

The Homeric Greeks were used to the sea, but clearly 
did not like long voyages, and were not adventurous mariners. 
They did not like to spend the night upon the 
water, and preferred to take a much longer course mee 
than one which would carry them far from land. 
To skirt the western coast of Asia Minor, and then the 
shores of Crete, and then come north to Argos or Sparta, 
seemed as natural as from Lesbos to strike boldly to the 
west, across the Aegean Sea, although this is studded with 
islands; time was of little importance to them. So we 
cannot be surprised that trade is still largely in the hands 
of the Phoenicians. Indeed the poet tells us of no Greek 
professional merchant or trader. As the first prize for the 
foot-race in honor of Patroclus (VW 744), Achilles offers a 
silver mixing-bowl, holding six measures, which Sidonians 
had wrought, and which Phoenicians brought to Lemnos, 
where they gave it to the king of the island as a sort of 
harbor dues, clearly for the privilege of trade’ Odysseus, 
returning in disguise to Ithaca (v 272), tells Athena, whom 
he does not recognize but supposes to be a young shepherd, 
that he had been obliged to flee from Crete because of a 
murder which he had committed, and that Phoenicians had 
brought him on his way, but had been unable to land him 
at Pylus or Elis. A little later on the same day (& 288), 
the disguised Odysseus tells to the faithful swine-herd 


1So the Lemnian king, in sending wine for sale in the Achaean camp, sent a 
thousand measures of wine as a special gift to the two chief leaders of the expe- 
dition, Agamemnon and Menelaus (H 470),—a sort of customs duty. 
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Eumaeus a fictitious story of his wanderings, which includes 
an adventure with a Phoenician who (according to his story), 
fell in with him in Crete, took him to his Phoenician home 
for a year, and then took him to Libya as an assistant 
supercargo, but with the intention of selling him there. On 
the following day, Eumaeus tells the disguised Odysseus 
the story of his boyhood: he was the son of a prince on 
the island of Syrie, but Phoenician traders spent a year in 
trade there, and beguiled his Phoenician nurse who ran 
away with them and took the boy, who was purchased 
from the traders by Laértes (0 415 ff.). So the Homeric 
story agrees with our other information of the fame of 
Phoenician traders, though it tells of no Phoenician trading 
station or settlement in Greece. That the tales told by 
Odysseus are fictitious, does not injure their value as evidence 
in this matter; they were designed to have the fullest 
verisimilitude. 

Although cattle formed the chief Homeric standard of 
value, and trade was still for the most part barter (see 
page 36), and gold, silver, and copper were 
articles of merchandize rather than a medium of 
exchange, yet a foundation seems to have been 
laid for a gold standard of values. A “talent” (rdadavTor, 
weight) of gold appears to have been apiece of metal of 
definite weight, and it may have had conventional value, 
though it is not named as the price of a commodity. Ten 
talents were part of the recompense which Agamemnon gave 
to Achilles for the wrong he had done him (T 247), and 
a like amount was part of the ransom paid to Achilles 
by Priam for Hector’s body (Q 232), and among the 
presents received by Menelaus in Egypt (0 129). The 
priest of Apollo at Ismarus gave to Odysseus, for sparing 
his life, seven talents of gold (« 202), a mixing-bowl, and 
wine. Each of the Phaeacian nobles contributes a talent 
of gold, a cloak, and a tunic, for the wanderer Odysseus 
(9 393). Two talents were given by Aegisthus as a year’s 
pay to the lookout whom he set to watch for the returning 
Achaeans (0 526). To the contestants in the foot-race in 
honor of Patroclus (¥ 751), an ox is offered as the second 
prize, and half a talent in gold as the third (or “consolation ”) 
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prize; while in the chariot race, a mare is the second prize, 
a bronze basin the third, and two talents of gold the fourth 
(¥ 269). Finally, in the court scene depicted on the Shield 
of Achilles, two talents lie before the judges to be given 
to him who shall “state justice most straightly” (d9 era 
Toict diKny ivwrata eiro, = 507 f.; see page QI). 

Evidently, the Homeric talent, being worth less than a 
mare, and half a talent being the third prize where an ox 
is the second, must have been very different in 
value from the Attic talent, which as a round 7 Talent 
sum was equivalent to about $1,000 in modern sakes Smee 
silver, but had five or ten times as great 
purchasing power. That a_ half-talent is mentioned, is 
perhaps the clearest indication of a definite weight or 
value: if d¢alents were mere pieces of gold of indefinite 
size, then a half-talent would mean nothing,—it might be 
as large as another whole talent. 

To ascertain definitely the value of the Homeric talent, 
however, is impossible. Hultsch (Jetrologze*, 128) believes 
it to have been the eavy shekel of 16.8 grams, 

: : agit 3 4 Shekel ?. 
while Ridgeway (Origin of Currency and Weight 
Standards, 7) believes it to have been the light shekel, 8.4 
grams or 130 grains Troy weight, the Davzc of later times, 
the didrachm of the Attic-Euboic standard, not very far 
‘from the American eagle and the British sovereign. Ridge- 
way holds, moreover, that the Homeric gold talent had the 
value of an ox, and that in practise these gold pieces 
may have been in more common use than one would infer 
from the language of the poems,—the old standards being 
preserved in speech after metal was used in ordinary 
commercial transactions. But the Draconian cede, in the 
seventh century B.C. still imposed fines on the standard of 
cattle, and Solon, in the next century, assumed a definite 
relation between the value of a drachma and that of a 
sheep or a goat. 

1In Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. 225, Arthur Evans, from the weight of 
Mycenaean rings, concludes ‘‘ that the Mycenaeans possessed a weight standard the 
unit of which was a stater of 135 grains.” Cf. also Ridgeway in /.4.S. x. 90 ff. 

2 dv Trois Apdkovros vouos éorly dmorivew dexdBoov' Kal év Ty mapa Andlos 
bewpla tov Kkhpuxa Knpitrew paciv bri dobjcovrat avT@ Togodro. Boes’ Kal 8ld00 Hat 
«ad? Exacrov Body dvo0 Spaxuas ’Arrixds, Pollux, ix. 61; Plutarch, So/ov, xxi. 
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Since trade was barter, the craftsmen can have had no 
fixed prices for their labor and the products of their craft. 
Each sale or piece of work was the subject of 
a special bargain, except in so far as a general 
arrangement was made with particular persons. 
Often, doubtless, an act of service was as unlimited as one 
of friendship—*I will do this for you now; you will do 
as. much for me at another time.” The later introduction 
of money and the consequent haggling over details, degraded 
the relation between the buyer and the seller, the employer 
and the employed, just as it made definite debts possible. 
Nestor himself furnishes to the smith the gold which he 
desires to have moulded about the horns of the heifer for 
sacrifice (y 436), and no special payment is named for the 
smith’s services. Pandarus himself shot the wild goat whose 
horns were used by a skilful craftsman in the manufacture 
of his bow (A 106). Just so in New England, in the 
eighteenth century, the cloth which was made at home, of 
wool from the domestic flocks, carded, spun; and woven in 
the home, often was given for making into garments to a 
tailor who came to his customer’s house to do the work. 

As has been observed in connexion with servants, the 
work which was to be done indoors was done by women: 
Work of Men a ne bane) and we of wool and 
Tapper ; grinding of corn, and the baking of 

bread are all left exclusively to them, and in 
the higher of these employments all women take part. Thus 
not only do Helen and Andromache weave and spin, but 
Athena makes a robe for Hera (@ 178). The women, too, 
lave the linen (X 155, € 31),—even Nausicaa, the fair 
daughter of the luxurious Phaeacian king, taking part in 
such work. Maid-servants bring water for the household 
from the spring (y 429, « 107, Z 457), and the Laestry- 
gonian princess does her part in this service. Women, also, 
have charge of the fires in the housé»(y 420;°% 7, 10 :307); 
and of the lights (torches) in the great hall. Man’s place 
is in the fields, and in doing the heavy work of carpenter, 
mason, or smith. Since the people lived for the most part 
in small hamlets or in scattered dwellings, not in towns or 
cities, each man as well as each family was more independent 
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than in the ordinary cultured life of to-day. He was a 
Jack-of-all-trades, a “handy” man, who could do almost any 
required work,—just as many a New Hampshire farmer even 
now can shoe a horse, or make a wagon, or lay a stone 
wall, or build a house, or run a saw-mill, or bind up a 
wound with considerable skill, while his wife is equal to a 
physician for many ailments, and can make a gown, or 
cook, or cultivate flowers. The Homeric Greeks knew no 
refined division of labor. The pastoral stage of civilization 
has no division of labor in the strict sense, and in the early 
agricultural stage each household is fairly independent. 
Eumaeus made his own shoes (€ 23), and built the stone 
wall of his court-yard (€ 7). One servant of Odysseus is 
set to care for his swine, as Eumaeus, another to care for 
his goats, as Melanthius, and a third for his kine, as 
Philoetius,—but ordinary men have no division of labor, and 
these three probably could have exchanged work with little 
inconvenience. The disguised Odysseus, suggesting that he 
might secure employment from the suitors of Penelope, says 
that he can not only chop wood and tend the fire, but 
also roast and carve meat, and serve wine (0 322); he 
is ready to be a “man of all work,’—butler as well as 
drudge. 

In such a primitive community as existed in Homeric 
Greece, a trained artisan would find little to do. Not only 
is no need felt there for plumbers, gas-fitters, Fibre 
furnace-men, engineers, and electricians,—no more 4.7 
than for lawyers, editors, civil-engineers, and 
college professors,—but even carpenters, masons, and_black- 
smiths have no regular occupation in the exercise of their 
craft, and rely chiefly on their farms for the support of 
their families. They cannot afford to lie idle in the 
intervals between their technical engagements. The /iad 
and the Odyssey know no Cabiri, Telchines, or Cyclopes at 
the forge; Polyphemus’s brothers seem to bear no relation 
to Hesiod’s Cyclopes who forged the thunderbolt of Zeus. 

But the chief crafts already existed in a rudimentary 
stage in Homer's day, and although the leader of the people 
would prefer to care for his flocks or herds, or to oversee 
the work on his fields, rather than to have part in any 
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handicraft, yet no such stigma rested on the work of the 
artisan in early times as at Athens in the sixth and fifth 
centuries before our era. Hephaestus, as we 


Chief see elsewhere, did not lose social standing on 
Brae te ie Olympus because he was a Tubal Cain. We read 
Rudimentary : : 2 

Stage. of a shield-maker Tychius, “best of all workers 


in leather” (H 220), who, though he lived in 
Boeotia, made the great “shield like a tower,’ of seven 
bulls’ hides, for Telamonian Ajax of Salamis, His fame as 
a workman must have been considerable in order to bring 
him a commission from Salamis. Though a worker in 
leather, Tychius hammered (#Aace) upon the shield its 
outermost layer of bronze. A worker in horn is not above 
attaching metal tips to the bow which he has made (A 111), 
a wagon-maker cuts his own poplar (A 485), and _ ship- 
carpenters fell their own trees. 
What crafts existed in Homer’s time? The general name 
Se a skilled workman is wright (réktwy—not yet specialized 
to the meaning of carpenter,—connected with 


7, 
Ws téxyn, art), who ipelds ships or houses, and makes 
Pace furniture and adorns it with silver and ivory (7 56, 


of Icmalius), or who joins and smooths horns to 
form a bow (A 110). We read also of smiths (xaAxevs, 
Yy 432, © 328, etc.), a worker in gold (ypucoyoos, y 425), 
a ties and his wheel (kepapeus, = 601), a wagon maker 
(apuatomnyos, A 485), a worker in leather (cKvToTOm0s, 
H 221), and seamen or sailors (ads, m 251, w 419, 
ro pOueus, v 187) who doubtless often served as fishermen. 
The tanning or curing of leather (P 389), by stretching it. 
repeatedly in’ many directions, may have been done on the.farm. 
In Hesiod’s time (Works and Days, 25), the potter’s craft was 
so firmly established that the jealousy of potter for potter 
was taken as an illustration of the rivalries in life. The 
“workers for the people” (dymoepyot, p 383) who may be 
called from one place to another, are enumerated as “a seer, 
a healer of ills, a Mechs in wood, and an inspired bard who 
cheers men by his song.” These might receive inducements 
to make their homes here or there, just as in early colonial 
days in America, a clergyman, a teacher, or-a physician 
often received a homestead or other privileges, and as at present 
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manufacturers are drawn by promoters to one growing town 
or another. Long after Homer, the Spartans gave special 
prerogatives’ to a seer, according to Herodotus (ix. 33). 
Whether the herald should be included in the list of crafts- 
men, may be questioned; he seems to be attached closely 
to the person and service of the king. The bard was a 
daily guest in the palaces of Odysseus and of Alcinoiis; 
but he does not seem to have been one of the household. 

What recompense did these craftsmen receive? Probably 
in many cases none which we should recognize as definite 
pay. They were “clients,” and received from 
their chief what they needed from the products 
of his fields or from his herds,—a relationship which has 
not entirely died away even in modern life, in the midst 
of the commercial spirit. But, of course, a shield-maker 
or a chariot-maker might stipulate for a certain number of 
kine or sheep in return for his skilled labor. 

That the craftsman’s whole time in general was not 
devoted to his craft, has been intimated. The two surgeons 
in the army before Troy were primarily warriors, 
and actually only once in the /éad is either one ©74/#™en 

: : Z also Farmers 
of them called to exercise his art. Amphiaraus, 7,7 Fighters. 
according to the poet of the Zhebaid, was both 
a good seer and a good spearman, Priam’s fatidic son 
Helenus is a warrior (Z 76, H 44), as well as a seer, and 
of the Trojan allies the Mysian Ennomus was both seer 
and warrior (B 858, P 218). Whether the seer Calchas 
(A 69, B 322) had other duties than those of seer, is not 
plain, but that Poseidon takes his form (N 45) when he | 
would rouse the Greek warriors in battle to more vigorous 
action, may imply that he was an active fighter. That a 
herald might be a rich man, we see from the wealth of 
Dolon’s father (K 315, 380). Epeus, the builder of the 
wooden horse, which was a great undertaking for those times, 
is nowhere called a carpenter; he was one of the warriors 
before Troy, though he himself says that he is a better boxer 
than spearman (¥ 670). The difference between man and 
man as craftsman was rather in the degree than in the kind 
of their knowledge. Paris could build his own house, but 
some of the Trojans had special skill in building (Z 314). 

U 


Recompense. 


q 


as TOOLS 


The skilled workman or wright (TéxtTwv) had as tools 
an axe (7éAexus, € 234), an adze (cxérapvov, € 237), an 
augur (TpU7avor, « 385, Tépetpa, € 246), and a 
plumbline or rule (crapvAy, B 765), as well as 
a hammer (cdipa, only mentioned as one of the smith’s 
tools, y 434) and doubtless also a saw, which is not named, 
but which was used on stone in the earlier period at 
Tiryns and Mycenae. The file and chisel, too, are not 
named, and metal nails and screws were lacking. The 
smith had an anvil and bellows, as well as smelting pots 
and hammer and tongs (2 372, 470, 476). Wooden pegs 
(yougor, € 248) are used by Odysseus in the construction 
of his barge. Odysseus’s axe had a helve of olive wood 
(e 236). A test of skill in archery was to shoot an arrow 
through twelve axes (f@ 76, 120) which were fixed in a 
trench in the earth. The arrow can hardly have passed 
through twelve helve-holes, and perhaps we must suppose 
that the helves of the axes were crossed and that the 
arrow was shot between them. In the games in honor of 
Patroclus, ten axes are offered as the first prize’ of archery, 
and ten hatchets (half-axes, jiTédexxa, ¥ 851) as the second 
prize. 

From the comparison in which a chariot-maker (apmato- 
mnyyos, A 485) is mentioned, we might infer a craft for 
ree that service, but, as we have seen, Priam’s son. 
peppy Lycaon went out of Troy by night to cut 

young shoots of a wild-fig tree for the rim of a 
chariot (& 36). This young prince doubtless had received 
no special training in the making of chariots, and many 
another Trojan warrior could have made as good a wagon, 
but this was part of a man’s work. The prince did not 


become a chariot-maker, in the modern sense, by making a 
chariot. 


Tools. 


Architects we might expect to come nearest to forming 

a profession, when we think of the noble and elaborate 
tenor: structures of the Mycenaean age. That Greece 
had known sculptors not very long before Homer’s 

day, the Lions’ Gate at Mycenae still testifies. But archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors are not mentioned, and only 
one reference (and that indirect, Z 303; see page 492) to 
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a statue is found in the poems. Doubtless no broad line 
was drawn between the artisan and the artist, but even the 
artisan painter seems to be lacking, except so far as 
the ships are painted black, with vermillion bows, for which 
work no special skill was needed. 

The smith was strictly a worker in bronze (xadkevs, A 187), 
but this name is applied to the goldsmith (xpuroxoos, y 425) 
Laérces, as well as to the blacksmith, in the 
passage in which the eye of Polyphemus is said 
to hiss when Odysseus thrust the heated stake into it, just 
as hot iron hisses when a smith dips this into water to 
temper it (¢ 392). The smithy (¢ 328, ~ Hesiod, Works, 493) 
is a semi-public place where a vagrant would be likely to 
seek warmth and shelter. The workshop of Hephaestus is 
described with some detail (2 468 f, Gf 0 273),—near his 
dwelling on Olympus, not on Lemnos nor in Mt. Aetna. 
Hephaestus keeps his tools in a silver chest (Aapvaf, = 413), 
and has hammer and tongs (patcrijp, mupdypn, = 477). 
His anvil is placed on the anvil-block (dkuwvr, axuoerov) 
only when it is to be used. He-has smelting pots (ydavor) 
for his metals, and when these are placed on the fire, a 
score of self-acting bellows blow in among them. When 
busy at his work, he wears no tunic (2 416), and when 
summoned to receive the visit of Thetis, he sponges off his 
face, arms, neck, and breast. 

Hephaestus appears to us as a typical smith, and we may 
fairly take the works of his craft as examples of what his 
follower on earth would try to make. At the 
time of Thetis’s visit he is engaged in making by cua 
small tables, which could be used at the feasts of cree 
the gods. These are automata, being mounted 
on wheels or castors in order that at the god’s bidding 
they may go to and return from the great hall of Zeus. 
Hephaestus has wonderful crutches, also,—golden maidens, 
endowed with thought and speech (2 418), and instructed 
by the immortals in various accomplishments. By the 
coming of Thetis, Hephaestus is reminded of the time when 
in her grotto he had made brooches and necklaces. He 
made also a silver bowl with gilded edges which Menelaus 
received as a gift from the king of Sidon and bestowed in 


Smiths. 
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turn on Telemachus (o 115). He makes armor for Achilles 
(= 478 ff.). He made the aegis for Zeus (O 308), and the 
sceptre of Agamemnon (B 101) which had descended to the 
Greek leader through Zeus and Pelops. Hera promises Sleep 
that Hephaestus shall make a fine throne for him (& 239). 
Hephaestus also built the homes for the gods (A 607 f, 
Y 10 ff), and thus seems to be a worker in stone and 
wood as well as in metals. The moulding of gold about 
silver is ascribed (C 232) to one whom Hephaestus and 
Athena have taught. That simple apparatus may suffice for 
an iron furnace and for delicate work in gold, is shown by 
the rude forges of the interior of Africa and the delicate 
filigree work of the goldsmiths in India and Mexico. 
Metals were used not only for arms and for tools, for 
cups, pitchers, and basins, but also for the ornamentation of 
staves, of chariots and furniture, and of leather 
ee belts and straps, and for the covering of doors 
and thresholds. Chairs and beds were inlaid with 
plates of metal, and Telemachus, coming from the island of 
Ithaca, wondered at the gleam of copper, gold, electrum, 
silver, and ivory in the great hall of Menelaus at Sparta 
(0 72). The latter passage may refer to plates of metal 
fastened as decorations upon the wall, as rosettes of bronze 
were attached to the wall of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenae. Possibly, however, the reference is 
chiefly to the shields and helmets, and even basins received 
as prizes, hung upon the walls,—for which we may compare a 
fragment of the poet Alcaeus (vag. 56), who says that his 
great hall gleams with bronze, and goes on to explain that 
his whole house is adorned for Ares: helmets, greaves, 
shields, and cuirasses are hanging on the pegs (doubtless, of 
the walls). In the fairyland of Phaeacia, dogs of gold and 
of silver stood on either side of the entrance to the palace, 
and golden figures of youths served as torch-holders in the 
great hall (7 91 ff). An elaborate (presumably silver) cup 
of Nestor (A 632) is adorned with golden studs; it has 
two supports, and four handles, with two doves at each 
handle (f# Fig. 16). The cuirass of Agamemnon is described 
in a passage (A 19 ff.) which bears marks of comparatively 
late composition; it has ten circles of dark lapis lazult, 
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twelve of gold, and twenty of tin, and three dark serpents 
on either shoulder stretch up toward the neck. Another 
Homeric work of art was the golden brooch of Odysseus 
(rt 226): a hound held with his forepaws a dappled fawn 
which struggled and endeavored to escape. On the golden 
baldric of Heracles in Hades were wrought figures of bears 
wild boars, and lions, as well as representations of Hae 


Fic. 16.—‘‘ Nestor’s Cup,” from Mycenae. 


(A 610). The golden maidens of Hephaestus, who served 
him as crutches, have been mentioned already (p. 295). 
Apollo had a silver bow (apyuvporogos, A 37), and Hera 
had a chariot of metal, with a silver pole and a yoke 
of gold (E 722),—but these, like Apollo’s “golden lyre” 
in Pindar, were drawn from the imagination for the 
adornment of the scene. The lyre of Achilles, taken 
from the spoils of Cilician Thebes, had a bridge (Cuyor, 
I 187) of silver; but perhaps this was only adorned with 
silver, as the “golden staff” of the priest Chryses. was 
doubtless of wood, adorned with golden handle and studs 
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(A 15, cf 246), and the “iron mace” of Areithoiis (H 141) 
seems to have been a wooden club with knobs of iron. 
The arms (ze. the great shield?) of the Lycian Glaucus are 
said to be of gold, worth one hundred cattle, while the 
arms of Diomed were of bronze, and worth nine cattle 
(Z 236); but the gold or bronze in these was chiefly 
external, and largely for ornament. The shield of Nestor, 
too, is said to be of gold (9 193), “both the rods and the 
shield itself” ; but even here the gold probably was thought 
of as forming the outermost layer, with one or more layers 
of oxhide beneath it (4 H 223). So a belt which the 
“smiths wrought” (xaAxijes xauov, A 216) may have been 
so lined with cloth or skins that we should not be sure 
whether the metal was of primary or secondary importance. 
Six metals are named by the Homeric poet: copper or 
bronze, iron, lead, tin, silver, and gold. Naturally the last 
; ., two were precious. The poet has no one’ word 
Six Metals. d ‘ 
for metal. No mines are mentioned. Only for 
copper and silver does he seem to know the source or a 
source of supply. 
The poet -seems to be living near—the close” of the 
Bronze Age of Greece.t. In the poems bronze is mentioned 
far more frequently than iron——more than 320 
Close of the : : : ne : 5 
nin aoe. Pe times, including derivatives, in the /Zad, and more 
than 90 times in the Odyssey, while iron is 
named only 23 times in the /Zad and 25 times in the 
Odyssey, That bronze is mentioned so much more frequently 
in the /zad than in the Odyssey was understood for a time 
as an indication of the earlier date of the composition of 
the ‘iad, but now it is explained more reasonably by the 
observation that the weapons of the /iad were of bronze. 
Since the name of this metal is often used by the poet 
_ aS a synonym for spear or other weapon, just as steel is 
used in modern times, bronze naturally appears often in 
‘Hesiod, Works, 151, puts the Bronze before the Iron Age. Cf. Et prior aeris 
erat quam ferrt cognitus usus,|qguo facilis magis est natura et copia maior, Lucretius, 
v. 1287; xadrxdv dé rdv aoldnpov réyer Sid Thy mddar ore Xphow Tov xadkod, 


Eustathius on A 236.—Copper was naturally the first metal to be used by man, 
since it occurs in a comparatively pure state, easily malleable. 


"Cf. “‘foeman worthy of his steel.” See /ron in Homer, by F. B. Jevons in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. 25, and Cauer, Homerkritik, 179.—Of the 23 
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the books which treat of battles. Doubtless, too, just as 
the name copper-smith is given to the worker in iron and 
in gold (xaAkevs, « 391, Y 432), so also the word for 
copper was used often where the actual implement or 
article was of iron. 

The Homeric instances of the use of iron have been 
subjected to various unsuccessful analyses, in the endeavor 
to gain from them an indication of different 
strata in the poems. Iron still remains firm in 
what is acknowledged to be the older parts of 
the poems, unless unjustifiably bold excisions are made of 
otherwise inoffensive verses. The following articles are of 
iron: in the J/éad, a club, probably of wood with iron 
knobs, such as Heracles in later works of art is often 
represented as bearing (H 141), knives (X 34, VW 30), an 
arrow-head (A 123), axes (A 485, W 851), the axle of 
Hera’s chariot (KE 723), and the gates of Tartarus (0 15); 
in the Odyssey, axes or adzes (« 393) and bonds or chains 
(a 204). Cauer observes that in nine instances iron is 
mentioned only as a possession, with no indication of its 
use; fifteen times it is used to express firmness of body 
or soul (as a “heart of steel,” in English), with figurative 
use, as “the iron might of fire” (¥ 177), and the epithet 
of iron applied to the firmament (0 329); and thrice objects 
of iron are mentioned which had no real existence,—the 
gates of Tartarus, the axle of Hera’s chariot, and the bonds 
which were imagined to hold Odysseus. In most of the 
other instances iron is used for tools; only half a dozen 
times is iron used for weapons of war, as for the club of 
Areithoiis, the arrow-point of Pandarus, and the knife or 
sword with which the throats of kine were cut. From his 
examination of the passages, Cauer infers that this metal was 
not familiar to the people, but that its reputation for hard- 
ness was fixed. An epithet used four times, “much-worked ” 
(od’Kuntos, as Z 48), implies that it was known to be less 
malleable than copper. But a great mass of unwrought 
iron is used in the contest of “putting the shot,” in the 


ron in 
Homer. 


fo 


examples in the //zad, according to Cauer, three are in A, three in H, five in ©, 
and two in Q; ten books have no mention of iron. Eleven books of the Odyssey 
contain no mention of iron. See also Lang, Homer and his Age, 176 ff. 
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games in honor of Patroclus (¥ 826), and is itself the. 
prize. If a man had this, Achilles assured the Achaeans, 
his shepherd or ploughman would not need to go to the 
town for iron, since this mass would supply it. This 
implies, as we have seen, that some one on the farm was 
expected to have skill in working in iron, and the Achaeans 
may well have had primitive but efficient forges. The 
comparison for the noise caused by the burning of the 
Cyclops’s eye,—that this hissed about the red-hot stake 
“as when a smith dips an axe or adze in cold water, 
tempering it, for this is the strength of the iron” (« 391), 
shows that this process was well known. The fictitious 
king of the Taphians is said to be taking a cargo of iron 
to Temesa to exchange for copper (a 184). Where he 
obtained this iron, the poet does not intimate. Since the 
Taphians were noted pirates, the iron may have been gained 
by unlawful means, but iron is reported to have been found 
in very recent times near or on the island of the Taphians. 
If the Achaeans had iron to give in barter for copper, they 
may be supposed to have learned how to prepare it for 
their own use. 

That bronze or copper was the ordinary metal of the 
arts of the Homeric age, has been stated already. Assays 
poe have shown the admixture of tin to have been 
Eaiper: in general so slight at Mycenae and Hissarlik, 

that the question is fair whether bronze or 
copper is the better translation for the Homeric yaAkos. 
The poet shows no knowledge of its being an_ alloy. 
Apparently the Achaeans were able to make this metal 
narder than the copper of modern commerce, since they 
used it not only for spear-points but also for knives and 
razors, but once (A 237) the bronze point of a spear is 
“turned back like lead” on meeting the silver plate which 
adorned and strengthened a warrior’s belt. _ Copper is to 
be procured at Temesa (a 184), which probably was in 
Bruttium. Sidon is called “rich in bronze” (0 425), but 
this may be a general expression for wealth. Doubtless 
Phoenician traders brought articles of copper as well as of 
silver, but the poet may not have thought of these metals 
as derived originally from Sidon. Bronze was used for all 
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weapons and armor (including a_battle-axe, N 612), for 
basins and cups, as a covering for thresholds (as 9 83), 
and as a decoration for chariots, furniture, and even walls 
(as » 87). Ares receives the epithet of bronze (yaXkeos, 
E 704), equipment of arms, though 
possibly also from his unyielding firmness. The horses of 
Zeus are bronze-footed (xadxoTodes, O 41),—certainly not as ° 
shod with bronze, but as strong-hoofed. The loud-voiced 
Stentor is dromze-voiced (yadxedpwvos, E 785), as “ trum pet- 
tongued” or unwearied in the battle-cry. Similarly, at the 
introduction to the Catalogue of Ships, the poet says he 
could not name all the warriors though he had a heart 
of bronze (B 490). 

Lead is mentioned but twice in the Homeric poems,—as a 
sinker on a fish line (uoAvBdaivy, Q 80), and 
as a standard for what is pliant and yielding 
(uorLBos as, A 237). 

Tin? appears more frequently than lead, being mentioned 
ten times, but of these, six are in connexion with the arms 
Chr Achilesi<>. 47a er 5G 57Ay 2613; Yo. 277, : 

. - eke : Tit. 

592), and two of the remaining instances are 
in connexion with the armor of Agamemnon (A 25, 34), 
and one with the cuirass of Asteropaeus (¥ 561). In the 
remaining instance, tin is used with gold in the decoration 
of the chariot of Diomed (YW 503). This metal has too 
little power of resistance to be useful for armor; it must 
have been used for ornament rather than for strength, and 
a difficulty arises since, in a scene on the Shield of Achilles 
(2 565), tin is used with gold, silver, and blue enamel, where 
the difference in appearance between the silver and the tin 
must have been only slight. Hephaestus makes the greaves 
of Achilles of tin, which would awaken little surprise, except 
for the resistance which these greaves show to the spear 
of Agenor (® 593).. The suggestion has been made that 
tin Praed only an outer layer, over some harder substance, 
but the poet does not appear to be well acquainted with 
the properties of this metal, though it is named ten times, 
- 1With this one may compare the epithet xaNxévrepos (dronze- familie”) ete to 
‘the indefatigable Homeric scholar Didymus. 

2See Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, i. 608. 
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and no indication is given as to the source of its supply. 
Of course it may have been brought from Cornwall, but 
pure tin is said to have been found among the lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland. 

Little gold was found in Greece proper in historical 
times, and the source of supply of the Homeric gold,— 
whether the shores of Thrace or Lydia,—is 
entirely conjectural. Its brilliancy and freedom 
from oxidation made it to be highly prized, and thus it 
was said to be used by the gods even for purposes for 
which it is ill fitted. That the pavement of the hall of 
Zeus is of gold (A 2), reminds the reader of the picture of 
the New Jerusalem... The house of Poseidon was of gold 
(N 22), as well as the thrones of Zeus and other gods 
(8 436, 442), the aegis of Zeus (Q 21), the wand of Hermes 
(e 87); the yoke and fellies of Hera’s chariot (E 724, 730), 
the hobbles of Poseidon’s horses (N 36), and many other 
possessions of the gods. Aphrodite is called golden (as 
X 470),—with reference to her gold ornaments more 
probably than because of the color of her hair. Men as 
well as gods had an abundance of gold. The palace of 
Menelaus fairly gleamed with gold (d 72). Wine was 
served in golden cups at the home of Odysseus (a 142), 
and water for the hands was brought in a golden ewer 
(a 136). Helen had a golden distaff (0d 131). The shield 
of Nestor is said to have been of gold (0 193), but this 
seems to refer only to the framework and the outer layer. 
Hector’s spear had a gold ferule about the bronze point 
(Z 320). Agamemnon’s sword had golden knobs or studs 
on the hilt (A 29). Antimachus went to battle with gold 
ornaments, very likely for his hair, “like a girl” (B 872). 
Nausicaa on going to the river took olive oil as an unguent 
in a gold flask (€ 79). Goldfoil was moulded about the 
horns of a victim for sacrifice (y 437). Hundreds of thin 
gold laminae were found in the tombs excavated at Mycenae 
which clearly were used for decorative purposes (Fig. 8, 
p. 175), and the Homeric Achaeans also had thin gold 
plates as decorations for straps and furniture. The edges 
of silver bowls were sometimes covered with a gold plate; 


Gold. 


1% wrareta trys wodews xXpuctov Kabapoy, Rev. xxi. 21. 
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thus being literally plated (as 3 616). In the manufacture 
of Achilles’s shield (2 468 ff), Hephaestus seems to have 
inlaid the precious metals in the manner of swords found 
by Schliemann at Mycenae (see Fig. 24). 

Silver is not mentioned in the Homeric poems so 
frequently as gold. It is said to be derived from Alybe 
(B 857), whence came allies of the Trojans. 
The relation of this place to the later Chalybians 
(assumed by Strabo, 549), is not clear. The silver mines 
at Laurium in Attica do not seem to have been opened 
so early. Apollo’s bow is of silver (A 37), since this was 
a precious metal,—perhaps with a thought also of the gleam 
of the silver, as like the rays of the sun-god,—and the poet 
had no thought of its lack of elasticity. Achilles’s mother 
Thetis is szlver-footed (apyupereCa, A 556),—the epithet 
which Milton translated by <Zeusel-slippered. The pole of 
Hera’s chariot is of silver (E 729), as well as Circe’s tables 
(« 355), the tool-chest of Hephaestus (2 413), the mixing- 
bowls and basins (as 0 616, a 137) of several mortals, 
the bridge of Achilles’s lyre (I 187), and the door-posts 
and lintel of Alcinous (7 89). Menelaus even received 
two silver bath-tubs as a present from an Egyptian king 
(0 128). Silver as well as gold was used for the decora- 
tion of furniture, belts, hilts of swords, sceptres, and the 
like. 

White gold, a mixture of silver and gold, is assumed for 
the decoration of the palace of Menelaus (jAé«rpou, 0 73),— 
named with gold, silver, and ivory. The word for 
amber would have the same form, but amber 
seems less fitted for such a use. On the other hand, electron 
seems to mean amber when it appears in two necklaces 
(0 460, ¢ 296). 

Amber appears in the Homeric poems only in the two 
instances which are cited in the last preceding sentence, and 
the poet shows no knowledge of the source from So 
which it is derived. The excavations at Mycenae 
have shown that it was highly esteemed there, and the 
route has been traced by which it was brought down from 


the Baltic.? 


Silver. 


Electrum. 


1See Ridgeway, Zarly Age of Greece, i. 359 fi. 
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The Achaeans before Troy had no ivory, but the poet 
was familiar with it, though he nowhere mentions the 
elephant, and may not have known whence the 
ivory was derived. Of course it was imported 
and foreign to Greece. Penelope is made by Athena fairer 
than ivory (¢ 196). The white thighs of Menelaus, stained 
with his blood, aré compared by the poet to ivory stained 
purple by a Maeonian or Carian woman, to serve as a 
cheek-piece (zapjov, A 142) for horses. The leader of the 
Paphlagonians had for his steeds reins white with ivory 
(Aevx’ ehépavt, E 583),—thin plates of ivory being used 
just as metals were employed with leather. Ivory is used 
also for the decoration of a bedstead ( 200) and an 
easy chair (7 56), for the handle of a key (@ 7), for the 
scabbard of a sword (@ 404, cf Alcaeus, Frag. 36), and 
even with gold, silver, and electron for the adornment of 
the great hall of Menelaus’s palace (0 73; 1 Kings xxii. 39, 
Amos iii. 15). Finally, the gates through which deceitful 
dreams pass are said to be of ivory (7 563, with a play on 
éhéepas, ivory, and éepaipoua, deceive), while the truthful 
dreams come through the gates of horn (with a play on 
képas, horn, and kpatvw, accomplish). : 

Cyanus (kvavos, » 87) was an imitation of Japzs lazuli, a 
kind of blue paste. - It was used for a cornice-decoration in 
the great hall of Alcinotis,! and for the adornment 
of Agamemnon’s cuirass and shield (A 24, 35), 
and of the shield of Achilles (2 564). The adjective formed 
from this word is used freely for dark, being applied not 
only to clouds and ships but also to the brows of Zeus 
(A 528) and to the hair of Poseidon (xvavoxairys, y 6),— 
which gave the suggestion for Neptune’s “blue-haired deities,” 
in Milton’s Comus, 20. 


Ivory. 


Cyanus, 


1Cf. the frieze of the great hall at Tiryns; Tsountas and Manatt, M/ycenacan 
Age, p. 47, fig. 11. 


CHAPTER XI 
SEA LIFE AND SHIPS 


THE Greeks of the Homeric age were not hardy and 
adventurous mariners, and the shield which Hephaestus 
fashioned for Achilles (2 483 f.), although it is 
adorned with representations of actions of. war 
and of peace, of ploughing, of reaping, of the 
vintage, of the herding of cattle, of contentions before 
judges, of the marriage procession, and of the choral dance 
—including most of the experiences of human life,—yet has 
no scene taken from sea-life1 On their return from the 
siege of Troy, Menelaus, Nestor, and Diomed at Lesbos 
(y 169) “pondered over the long voyage,’—whether to sail 
across the open Aegean Sea to the southern end of the 
island Euboea, about 110 miles, with the island of Psyria 
for their encouragement, about mid-way,—or to follow the 
coast of Asia Minor, to the south, and then to skirt the 
shore of Crete, and thus come up to Peloponnesus from 
the south,—a route more than twice as long for Diomed, but 
keeping close to the land all the way. Indeed they did 
not dare “cleave the open sea” until they received a 
guiding omen from the gods. Then they sailed directly 
from Lesbos to Euboea,—a long day’s sail,—and arrived 
after nightfall (y 177). ‘Agamemnon, the leader of the 
expedition, took the other course and. sailed past Cape 
Malea (0 514) on his way to Mycenae. Later on_ his 


Not Bold 
Mariners. 


1None of Homer’s characters sail for recreation, just as none of them seem to 
fish for sport. They are too near the primitive life to care for this.—On the other 
hand, only once is a possible reference made to (freedom from) seasickness 


(dvovoo, & 255). 


q 
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wanderings, Odysseus is thought cruel by his companions 
because, though they are “overcome by weariness and sleep,” 

he bids them not to land at evening on the 
nn island of the Sun (u 274). ‘ Let us obey black 

night,” say they, “and remain and prepare our 
supper by the side of the swift ship.” The ships were 
only open boats, with no hold and no cabin, with no 
berths or hammocks, and thus with no arrangements of any 
sort for cooking or for sleeping. No one can wonder then 
that Odysseus’s comrades, in spite of his warnings of danger 
from the landing, desired to spend the night as usual on 
shore. The element of time was not so important for them 
as it is at present; a Phoenician trading ship was content 
to remain for a whole year in one port (o 455). At 
times, indeed, the crew were obliged to spend one or more 
nights on board their boat, as when for more than nine 
days the fleet of Odysseus was driven by north winds, 
from Thrace to the land of the Lotus Eaters ( 82), but 
the men were very wretched meanwhile. The only night- 
voyages which are willingly undertaken are those of Telemachus 
to Pylus and return (8 434, o 296), in which he desires 
to escape notice, and the convoy of Odysseus by the Phaea- 
cians (v 29 f.), where again it was of the highest importance 
that his arrival should be unobserved. Since, when the 
mariners were out of sight of land, the stars and the sun 
were their only guides for the course, men at sea on a 
stormy night must suffer themselves to be driven aimlessly 
by the wind. On his way home from Calypso’s island 
(e 270), Odysseus took no sleep by night, constantly 
“observing the Pleiades, the late-setting Bodtes, and the 
Bear which men call also the Wain, which turns in one 
spot and watches Orion, and alone has no part in the 
baths of Oceanus” (ze. does not set) Not that Odysseus 
had no sleep for more than a fortnight, but he could sleep 
most securely by day, when, before lying down to rest, 
his watchful eye could reach a distance of many miles 
before him. Naturally, during the winter months a journey 
by sea would be avoided, and Hesiod (Works and Days, 620) 


1 According to Strabo, i. 3, the Phoenicians taught the Greeks to use this 
constellation as a guide in their voyages. 


| 
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advises his friends at the setting of the Pleiades to draw 
up their boats and make these secure on land, and to bring 
into the house all the tackle, including oars and rudder. 
The boats would take no large store of provisions, but 
would carry parched grain or meal in leathern bags (8 354, 
e 266), and water and wine in jars or leathern bottles 
(e 266, 8 349, « 165). The sailors were particularly glad 
to find a spring of fresh water at their landing place 
(0 359, « 85, 140, k 56, v 109). 

The boats were for transport, not for naval warfare, with 
no beak or ram for hostile purposes, as in later times,—low, 
with a small deck at either end, with high bow _. 
and stern. They were blackened (uéAawa, B 524), pe a ie 
probably with pitch, but often had red or blue 
prows,’ The use of the word cheek, in the note below, would 
imply that the bow was not sharp, and the early Egyptian 
boats, too, seem to have been designed to slip over the water 
rather than to cleave the waves. The most frequent Homeric 
epithet of ships is swzft, though they can hardly have 
deserved this adjective on modern standards; the epithet 
next in frequency is hollow or curved, then Oblack. Ships 
are straight-horned (opOdxpaipa, X 3),—which was long under- 
stood of the raised stem and stern, but has been interpreted 
recently as a reference to the two ends of the yard.2 They 
were hooked (xopwrides, T 182), and this has been explained 
as referring to the curved ends. The stern apparently 
had some carved ornament.4 The ships were called wed/- 
decked, though the deck covered but a small part of the 
boat.® 

The trees named as used for ship-building are TZimdéer. 
oak, white poplar, and pine (N 389=II 482). 

The Achaean sailors were prepared to use sails if the 


lumdromdpyo, B 637, vermillion-cheeked; powrkomapyo, A 124, purple-cheeked ; 
kvavémpwpos, « 482, blue-prowed,—but this blue may be very dark. Cf. kvavarides 
vaes, Aesch. Pers. 559. 

2 Cf. cornua antemnarum, Verg. Aen. iii. 549. 

3 Cf, aupiéucoa, £ 264, curved at both ends. Also éica, § 271, equal, welé- 
balanced. 

4apdacrov, O 717, of Hat. vi. 114; and &kpa képuwBa, I 241. 


5 éicceduos, B 170; the noun oéAua is not Homeric. 


wind was fair, but every man on board, except the com- 
mander (and perhaps also a_ steersman), was 
expected to ply an oar in a calm, and the oar 
was so personal a possession that Odysseus’s 
comrade Elpenor desired to have his oar planted as a 
monument on his grave (A 77). 

Merchant ships have twenty oarsmen (« 322), and a boat 
of this size is used to convey Chryseis to her father (A 309), 
Telemachus to Pylus (a 280), and the suitors of 
Penelope on their expedition of hostility to 
Telemachus (0 669). If we suppose that two 
men sat on each thwart, and allow an interval of three feet 
between the thole-pins on the same side, and leave a little 
space for the deck at bow and stern, such a boat would 
be about forty feet in length. Its breadth cannot have 
been less than eight feet, and is not likely to have exceeded 
ten feet. These are about the dimensions of the Gloucester 
seine-boat, which is built of cedar, with special reference to 
lightness, and weighs about a ton before it is put into the 
water. The Homeric boat for twenty men is not likely to 
have weighed less than two or three tons. But the ordinary 
ships used by the Achaean expedition against Troy were 
much larger. The ships of Achilles and of Protesilaus had 
each fifty oarsmen (II 170, B 719); the Phaeacian ship which 
brought Odysseus to his home had 52 men (6 48); Odysseus’s 
own boat had 46 men (xk 208), after six had perished in 
battle with the Ciconians (¢ 60), and six had been devoured 
by Polyphemus (« 289, 311, 344); the ships of the Boeotian 
contingent bore each 120 men (B 510, cf. Thuc. i. 10). 
Unless we are to suppose that not more than half of the 
Boeotians rowed at once, their boats would have been incon- 
veniently and insecurely long, for no hint is given that 
two or more men toiled at a single oar, nor that the 


Every Man 


Rows. 


Size of 
Boat. 


‘In the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, each hero, except Jason the leader 
and Tiphys the helmsman, plies an oar and often all night long, and in Pindar’s 
account of the same expedition, though with a favorable breeze, the “rowing went 
on unwearied” (Pyth. iv. 202). According to Theocritus (xiii. 37), who probably 
follows some older poet, Heracles and Telamon shared the same table,—which is 
simply another way of saying that they rowed on the same bench and were comrades. 


—Cf. airepérar dé bru joav Kal wdxupor mdvres, ev Tals PioxrHrov vavat dedi wKev 
(sc. “Ownpos), Thuc. i. ro. 
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oarsmen were then arranged in banks or tiers as became 
common in later times. Aeneas’s comparison of a boat 
with a hundred thwarts’ is a clear hyperbole. 

The importance of the oars, as not simply resorted to in 
an emergency but used almost constantly on the voyage, is 
shown by the prominence given in the story to 
the nurhber of oarsmen. The oars, not the sails, 0475 
were the “wings of the ship” (w7Tepa vyvat, X 125). one ute 
The joy of the Trojan warriors on the return of 
Hector and Paris to the field of battle (H 4) is likened to 
that of sailors, weary with beating the sea with their oars 
of fir,on some god’s granting them a favorable breeze: On 
their second voyage homeward from the isle of Aeolus, the 
souls of Odysseus’s comrades are wearied by the grievous 
rowing, since no breeze aids them (x 78). The Achaean 
sailors prayed for favorable winds, but did not always wait 
for them.? Only when on the island of Pharos, near Egypt, 
Menelaus was detained by a calm (0 360), but to their 
minds Egypt was at an almost immeasurable distance from 
Greece ; and Odysseus with his comrades was detained by 
contrary winds on the island of the Sun (u 325),—but how 
far he thought this to lie from Ithaca, we cannot guess, 
since it was in fairyland. In particular, oars were commonly 
used on entering or leaving a harbor.* 

The small decks or platforms (%«pia) at bow and_ stern 
afford a resting-place for two or three passengers, Here 
(evi mpvuvn, B 417, G. 0 285) sit Athena, in the ona. 
_ guise of Mentor, and Telemachus, for the voyage 
from Ithaca to Pylus, and Odysseus lies sleeping on the 
deck at the stern (é7’ cKpwpw mpumuris, v 74) when he is 
conveyed by the Phaeacians to his home. Under these 
decks must have been some storage room, but when Odysseus 


—lynds éxardgvyos, T 247. modukdaus, 0161, with many rowilocks, is used eleven 


times as an epithet of ships. 
2Cf. rapog Karhper mirvdov émrepwuévoy, Eur. Lph. Taur. 1 346. But in 
Aeschylus (Prom. 468), the sails are the wings of ships. — 
3 The story of the detention of the fleet at Aulis by contrary winds (Aesch. 
Ag. 187) is not Homeric. 
- 4A 435, 0 497.—To row was to dénite (edavvew, sc. vna); of 1 109, mu 276, y 157. 
At H 6, however, it is ‘‘ beating the sea” (mévrov €atvovzes), and at 7 319, “ ae 


the calm” (€Adwot yadyvyv, sc. Oddaccay ?). 
x 
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takes his three reluctant companions from the land. of the 
Lotus Eaters, he binds them under the thwarts (iro Cvya, 
t gg), showing that he had no free room for them at the 
end of the boat; and king Alcinoiis in person “goes through 
the boat” and sees to it that the Phaeacian gifts for Odysseus 
shall be so stowed under the thwarts (vy 21) as not to be 
in the way of the rowers, while he would have used the 
hold for storage if it had existed. If the bow and stern 
rose as rapidly as in the Egyptian boats, little space would 
be left under the decks. When Odysseus fears that if he 
should tell his comrades about the monster Scylla they in 
fear would hide themselves “ within” (€évros, w 225), he must 
have in mind their crawling under the benches. But the 
-Phoenician nurse of Eumaeus falls from the deck into the 
_bilge-water (GvTA@ 0 évdovryce, 0 479), which indicates an 
open space between the, rowers and the deck or the station 
of the steersman, and such a place must have been needed 
for the hecatomb which Odysseus took to Chrysa (A 309), 
though not for the sheep which he took to the land of Hades 
(A 4). The thwarts served both as seats and as_ bonds 
(Cvyd) between the sides of the boats; whether any of them 
could easily be removed, is not stated. A gangway ran 
from stem to stern, and thus the commander could pass. 
“through the ship encouraging his comrades” (dia vyos tov, 
M@, 206) but whether this was a plank between the oarsmen, 
or by the side of the gunwale, is not clear. From the 
bow to the mast, it might well have lain between the rowers, 
but towards the stern, the lowered mast seems to have 
required this place. 

The oars! were of pine or fir (H 5, u 172), as in modern 
times they are often of spruce. They were well-polished 
Tie Oar. (evgéorns, H 5) and sharpened at the blade 

(rpoyjkea, w 205). That the oar-blades were 
broader than in modern: times, is indicated by the direction 
of Teiresias: in order to appease the wrath of Poseidon, 
Odysseus is to take his oar on his shoulder and journey 


1The oar is éperuds, pl. éperud (¢ 271); of. Lat. remus and English oar. 
The blade is mnddv (ny 328). The handle is xémn (c 489), which is used also for 
the hilt of a sword (A 219) or the handle of a key (¢ 7), and at times this seems. 
to be used for the oar itself (as « 489, w 214). 
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inland until he shall come to men who know not the sea 
nor eat salt with their food, and who will think his oar to 
be a winnowing shovel (A 128). As in modern times, the 
oarsmen faced toward the stern, where the commander had 
his place (8 417). Thus (as at « 490) the captain could 
direct his men by a nod, without words. The oars were 
fastened to thole-pins (keys, xAyides, 0 37, 53, Gf mu 203) by 
leathern thongs (tpo7rot, 0 782) as also in modern times in 
Greek lands, so that when the oar-hahdle was dropped, the 
oar was not lost, but its blade clattered along the side of 
the boat (u 204). The oars might thus be made ready 
hours before the departure of the boat (0 53, 0 782). 

The rudder (aydaXuov, y 281, € 255) was a steering paddle, 
perhaps with a broader blade than the ordinary oar. Whether 
it was attached to the side, or passed through the 
stern of the boat, is uncertain. It was removed 
when the boat was drawn up on shore, and Hesiod would 
have it hung above the fire (vrép xarvov, Works 45, 629),— 
ze. under the roof, in a dry place and out of the way, 
—during the winter.” 

A sort of ladder or landing-plank is referred to once * 
as depending from the stern. Some such device must have 
been generally convenient, and at times almost 

: ae Landing- 
necessary, and is observed on vase-paintings of a piatet 
later age. The steersman had a _ bench or . 
platform seven feet in length (Opis érramodys, O 729); 
on such a platform Ajax took his stand while defending 
‘the Achaean fleet drawn up on the Trojan shore. 

The mast of Telemachus’s ship is of fir (e(Aatwov, B 424). 
The wild-olive trunk which Polyphemus had cut to serve as 
a staff (¢ 322), is likened in length and thickness The Mast 
to the mast of a twenty-oared ship, and this 
comparison has been used for the basis of determining the 


The Rudder. 


1Cf Aesch. Pers. 376, Tporotro Kémny ckahuov aug’ ediperuov, as one of the 
early preparations for naval service just before the batrle of Salamis. 

2The use of the plural ofjua (as w 218) is explained as referring to the parts 
of a rudder with T-form handle. 

3épdrxauov, £ 350,—evidently from é¢éAxw, drag after. The epithet polished 
(teordv) indicates that it is of wood, as we should expect, for it is not likely to 


have been of metal. This has been explained by some as a udder, but with 


little probability. 
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height of such a mast,—hardly more than twenty or twenty- 
five . feet,—but who knows how long a staff Polyphemus 
needed? Obviously, if the twenty-oared boat was forty feet 
in length, the height of such a mast would be about half 
the boat’s length, and if it were placed in the middle of 
the boat, it would, when lowered, just reach to the stern. 
This mast was set on the keel in a mast-step." When the 
boat was drawn upon shore, the mast was lowered toward 
the stern, and: was held in a mast-crutch (fcToddxn, A 434), 
which may have been the top of the stern-post. When set 
up (icrava, 8 425), the mast leaned against the principal 
thwart. or cross-timber of the boat (mecddun, B 424=0 289), 
which had a deep notch? in which to receive it. 

The mast was held in place by two fore-stays (mpdrTovor, 
8 425)—ropes which reached from near the top of the 
mast to either side of the bow. The loosening 
of these allowed the mast to sink toward the 
stern, where its top rested in a crutch. Ina storm (“% 409), 
the fore-stays of Odysseus’s boat break, and the mast falls 
backward suddenly and kills the steersman. How Odysseus 
fastened the mast in the craft which he himself constructed 
on Calypso’s island, is not stated: it was securely stepped, 
for it was broken in the middle, not torn from its fastenings, 
by a fierce blast (e 316). The yard to which the sail was 
fastened, was drawn up the mast by a back-stay (éziTovos, 
M@& 423) of ox-hide, which must have passed through a ring 
attached to the mast-head, or through a hole in the mast 
itself, which served as a pulley. Where it was made fast 
below, is not. stated, but this was probably near the stern. 


Fore-stays. 


‘ioromédn, m 51.° This may have been held sometimes by a pivot at the 
bottom, in order to facilitate its lowering and raising; but this device would have 
little practical value. Certainly the mast was easily removed from the boat. Probably 
the foot of the mast was held firm on three sides by the frame of the mast-step. 

*The Homeric expression is literally ‘‘ within the hollow cross-timber,” which 
implies ‘that the mast passed through the main thwart of the boat used by 
Telemachus. This is entirely practicable for a mast of the length supposed, though 
it would be difficult in a large ship; when freed from the weight of the sail and 
yard, it could be lifted without difficulty. Such lifting of the mast seems to be 
implied further in de(payres, 8 425, but is inconsistent with the lowering of the 
mast simply by loosening the fore-stays. The mast of Odysseus’s craft was broken 


(e 316) because he either forgot or was not able to lower his sail on the sudden 
approach of a storm. 
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Since the yard with the sail hung in front of the mast, the 
back-stay not only held up the sail but also steadied the 
mast, and relieved the strain on the mast in a high wind. 
Without it, the mast would be kept from falling forward 
only by the fastenings at its step and by the thwart. The 
Strain and friction on this back-stay, used in hauling up 
the yard and sail without a block, were unusually great, and 
of this rope alone does the poet say that it was of ox-hide; 
and it was a back-stay with which the  ship-wrecked 
Odysseus bound together mast and keel to serve him as a- 
kind of raft (« 423). 

Braces (vrépa:, « 260) were fastenéd to either end of the 
yard to set and hold this in the right position as regards 
the wind, and at the stern. These corresponded 
to the sheets (z0des, « 260, the feet of the sail) 
which were fastened to the lower corners of the 
sail, and then to either side of the ship, probably not much 
aft of the mast." The sail was a square-sail, and cannot 
have been much broader than the boat,—thus spreading 
only about 200 square feet of canvas for a boat forty feet 
fvedeneth.; >For )a@ jsail thus: Sset,~a.“ fair’? breeze, : from 
directly astern, would be better than one on the quarter. 


Braces and 
Sheets. 


1The ‘‘foot of the ship” (1éda vyés, « 32), which Odysseus held continuously 
-during the nine days’ voyage from the island of Aeolus to Ithaca, can hardly 
have been the sheet, or the feet of the sail, but must have been the rudder; 
so in Pindar (Mem. vi. 55) the wave dashes map zoét vads, and the scholiast 
interprets this as wdder, mydddiov, and in Timotheus, FPerszans 102, the médas 
vads are the oars (cf. the mrepd vyvol of \ 125). Sailing, as they were, with a 
fair wind, the adjustment of the sheet was of less importance than the management 
of the rudder, and the same man could hardly have held both. Further, if the 
sheet, without a block near the mast, had been drawn tight by the helmsman, 
the lower part of the sail would have been drawn too much toward the stern, and 
this would have given to the whole sail an unprofitable slant.—Once (€ 260) the 
word «dor (vofes) is used in connexion with sheets and braces; perhaps referring 
to the stays, though others interpret it as dwmt/imes, ‘‘used to haul up to the 
yard the body of the sail when taking it in.”—émAov (~ 346, p 390) is a strong 
ship’s rope or cable. At $ 391, it is BvBAwor, which should mean of papyrus 
(of. Hat. vii. 34, 36), and it has been thought to be of rushes, simply in order to escape 
the inference of close connexion between Ithaca and Egypt. That most of the 
ropes were not of leather, is shown by Agamemnon’s words before Troy (B 135): 
“their ship-timbers have rotted and their ropes (cmdpra,—of rushes or hemp) 
are loosed,” Ze. untwisted.—The zmzplements (mda) of B 390 seems to refer to 


mast, sail, and oars, as well as ropes. 


a THE SAIL 


To “loose the sail” (Avov istia, 0 496) is to loose the 
halyard or back-stay which held up the yard.' The word 
for sail is generally used in the plural,” but means 
only one sail, and the plural marks the conscious- 
ness of the strips of cloth of which it is made#* Certainly 
Odysseus’s craft had but a single yard (é€ixpiov, « 254), and 
so only a single sail, but for this sail the plural form is 
used. This sail of Odysseus was made of linen cloth 
furnished by Calypso (papea, « 258; see page 158). 

In addition to the implements already mentioned, a ship 
might have a long pole (kxovtTos, « 487), to aid in pushing 
off and in coming to land—in particular when 
Pike the sailors were to land against resistance. Such 

pikes the Achaeans use in defending their ships 
from the attack of the Trojans (fverov, O 388). That 
wielded by Ajax (O 677) was twenty-two ells in length, 
and was made of several pieces of wood bound together. 
This is called “made for a ship-fight” (vavmayor), but this 
does not imply naval engagements in the modern sense, but 
only contests waged from the boats against men’ on land, 
who resisted the landing of the assailants, a manner of strife 
_ much like that in which Ajax actually used this pike. 

When the stay on land was to be very brief, a boat 
might be moored, with stern-ropes (7puuvjora, A 436) 
fastened to a tree or a rock on shore, and, if 
the wind was from the sea, fastened with anchor- 
stones (evvai, A 436) cast from the bow. No anchors of 
modern form, with flukes, were known until much later. 
The habit of mooring the ship with the stern by the land, 
was a natural precaution of early ages, making ready for a 
speedy departure if this should prove necessary. At some 
landing places, holes were made in large stones or rocks 


The Sail. 


Stern Ropes. 


'To lower the sail is caOduer, « 72, or Kabedeiv, « 1493 to furl is pnptcacba, 
&@170. To ¢ake down the sail, in a general sense, is oret\a, y 11. It is hard to 
see how the sail was shortened; perhaps the Achaeans were acquainted with some 


species of brailing. To Aozst sail is dvd... épvoa, «773 to Spread it, is dvd... werdoat, 
A 480. 


*iorla, € 259,—the singular but three times. 


3 Cf. dxea (E 794) of a single chariot, dwuara (Z 313) of a house, and Bacher 
(Xen. Az. i. 2. 7) of a palace. Another suggestion of the use of the plural is that 
the ropes are included,—“ all that belongs to the mast.” 
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near the water for the convenience of fastening the stern- 
topes (k 96)." The length of a stern-cable is ‘inferred only 
from the use of one to hang at once the twelve unfaithful 
maids of Penelope-——one end being fastened to a column 
of the palace or the gateway, and the other to a building 
in the courtyard (x 465), and nooses being made to receive 
the women’s heads. For this purpose a rope sixty feet in 
length would not have been too long, and such a length 
would be suitable for a boat’s cable. 

For a stay of a night or two, the boat was generally run 
up on shore, stern foremost. With the tools of the Homeric 
age, the ships could not easily be made water- 
tight. The joints cannot have been close. That Boats 

A 3 . Shore. 
these were caulked and pitched in some way, is 
probable, but no clear statement is made to ‘this effect.’ 
Naturally then the boat was not left in the water longer 
than was necessary. 

When the stay was to be of weeks’ or months’ duration, 
the boat was drawn upon land,- stern foremost as before, 
entirely out of the water, and props,—sometimes stones, as 
= 410,—were put under the sides to keep them from 
resting and rotting on the ground (A 486, B 154). The 
keels were probably of little depth. Deep keels would be 
inconvenient in drawing the boats upon shore, and they 
were unnecessary, since the Homeric Greeks had not learned 
to sail close to the wind; but the boats were’ not absolutely 
flat-bottomed,—they had keels. The ships of the Achaeans 
when they were encamped before Troy were so. completely 
out of the water that when the Greeks started to depart 
for home they not only removed the props but also cleared 
out the trenches (ovpot, B 153) along which the ships had 
been dragged. No rollers are mentioned as used in drawing 
the boats up and down, though Apollonius of Rhodes makes 
much of them (padayyes, Arg. i. 388). Hesiod (Works, 624) 


1 Others less reasonably understand this stone to be perforated for convenient use 
as an anchor. : 

2The suggestion has been made that omdpra, B 135, means not 7vofes (see above), 
but hemp used for caulking. But this is improbable. 

3 Odysseus represents himself as hugging the keel (rpéms, 7 252) of his wrecked 
ship, and thus borne to the isle of Calypso, though at « 424 he says (as we have 
seen above) that he bound keel and mast together by the back-stay. | 
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recommends his hearers when they draw up their boats 
for the winter to weight them with stones, and to take out 
the plug in the bottom, that water may not gather in them, 
—but of this Homer says nothing. 

The preparations for a voyage are stated in detail at 
0 780, 0 51: the ship is drawn to the sea, the mast and 
sails are placed in it, and the oars are made 
fast to the thole-pins. When most of the crew 
are in their places (f~ A 480, 0 552, 8 418), the 
stern-ropes are loosed from the shore, then the mast is 
raised, the sail is spread, the wind fills the belly of the sail, 
the dark wave roars about the cutwater, and the sailors, 
having made all fast, sit in their order while the ship 
accomplishes her course.’ 

On their return from the voyage, conversely, the sailors 
furl the sail,—probably still attached to the yard, fora yard 
only ten or twelve feet long, with sail furled 
upon it or gathered up against it, would be 
easily handled,—and lay it in the ship, lower the 
mast to its support, row to the mooring-place, and then 
bind the stern-cables to the shore (A 433, y 10, 0 496). 
In general, as we have seen, the crew expected to row into 
and out of the harbor (cf also A 640). 

The winds most dreaded are the north and _ west,— 
“Boreas and Zephyrus, which blow from Thrace” (I 5), 

though the comrades of Odysseus fear “lest a 
ee blast of wind ma ddenl ith i 
iw y come suddenly, either o 

Notus (the south wind) or of harsh-blowing 
Zephyrus, which especially tear a ship in pieces, even 
against the will of the guardian gods” (u 288). Two. 
winds are needed to make a storm (I 4, € 331; c\ Aesch. 
Prometheus 1087), though of course a single wind may 
drive a mariner from his course (« 67). 

The longest voyage of which the poet speaks, with a 
definite course and time-limit, is from Crete to Egypt,—a 
voyage of four days (€ 257),—though Odysseus 
was seventeen days on his craft, sailing from 
Calypso’s island to the land of the Phaeacians 
(¢ 278). For nine days the Ithacans were driven by Boreas 

For the description of a ship in a storm, see € 313, ¢ 67, u 405, O 625. 
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from Cape Malea to the land of the Lotus-Eaters 
(¢ 82), and for nine days they were borne by. the west 
wind from the island of Aeolus to Ithaca (« 28). From 
Circe’s island to the stream of Oceanus and the land of 
shades, was a sail of but a single day with a favorable 
breeze (A 11). The voyage from Ithaca to Pylus occupied 
a single night (8 434, o 296, 495). The voyage from the 
Achaean camp before Troy to Chrysa seems to occupy but 
a few hours; at least Odysseus sets out with Chryseis after 
the assembly of the Achaeans had been held, and at 
Chrysa they offer sacrifice and sing hymns to Apollo “all 
day long” (A 472). On his return from Troy, Nestor 
spent the first night at Tenedos (about fifteen miles from 
Troy), the second at Lesbos (about fifty miles from Tenedos), 
the third at Geraestus, at the southern end of Euboea (110 
miles); then his associate Diomed reached Argos on the 
fourth day, but Nestor, with a favorable wind, kept on his 
way to Pylus (y 159 ff). The Phaeacians in a single 
“night bring Odysseus from Scheria to Ithaca (v 33, 95), 
but their ship is “as swift as a thought” (ws e vonua, 7 36), 
and since the Phaeacians dwell in fairyland, the length of 
the voyage is unknown. 

Cape Malea, at the south-eastern corner of Peloponnesus, 

has justly been called the “Cape Horn of ancient navigation.” 
There Menelaus met with a storm which ended 
. ¥ : ; Cape Matlea. 
in the destruction of most of his ships (y 287). 
There Agamemnon himself was caught by a blast which 
bore him out of his course (0 514). There the current and 
the north wind drove Odysseus far to the south (« 80), 
and from that’ cape the disguised Odysseus represents his 
real self as driven to Crete, when he desired to proceed to 
Eroy. (7. 187)3 

The indications, found by some scholars, of primitive 
beacons to warn sailors by night from dangerous coasts, 
refer, when rightly interpreted, only to the camp- V hyieee 
fires of shepherds on the mountains (« 30, T 3 75). 
Only a bright moonlight night would tempt a Homeric 
mariner willingly to continue his voyage. 

1Strabo (378) attributes the prosperity of Corinth largely to the trader’s fear of 
Malea, and quotes the proverb, ‘‘On rounding Malea forget your friends at home.” 
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The poet has little to say of professional sailors, though 
he notes the Cyclopes’ lack of ships, “which would accom- 
Professional plish each errand, visiting the cities of men, as 
Sailors. men often traverse the sea to visit one another” 
(c 125). He represents no Greeks as traders, except the 
Taphians; the Phoenicians and the Taphians are traders 
(a 184, —& 452; o 415 ff.), and with trade then, piracy * 
and kidnapping were often connected (0 427, 449). The 
Aegean Sea was safe for the Homeric boat during only a 
few months of the year. Hesiod (Works, 663) considers the 
fifty days after the summer solstice the only really secure 
period for a voyage, though he allows that men may sail 
also in the spring, when the fig-leaf is as large as a crow’s 
foot. No man, then, would be a sailor without other occu- 
pation; through most of the year he would be a farmer, or 
busy with some handicraft. Conversely, most Greeks, living 
by the sea as they did, could manage a boat. “Ferrymen”? 
brought Odysseus’s cattle from the mainland to Ithaca 
{v 187), as they “bring other men, too, on their way, 
whoever may come to them.” Similarly, the bodies of 
Penelope’s slain suitors from other lands were given to 
“men of the sea” (adtevot, » 419) to convey to their homes. 
Telemachus has no boat of his own, and clearly the state 
has none; .that he may make his voyage to- Pylus, Athena 
borrows for him a boat of Noémon (6 634), who four days 
later himself desires it in order to bring from Elis some 
young mules which he is pasturing there. 

The Phaeacians*® are the typical race of seamen, but they 
live in fairyland. Almost all of their names are derived 
Phaeacian from the sea or seamanship. Their place of 
Sailors, assembly is by the sacred precinct of Poseidon 
(€ 266), and there they make their ropes and sails, and 

‘In a well-known passage (i. 5. 4) Thucydides asserts that piracy was no 


disgrace in Homer’s time, but this was disputed by Aristarchus. Ci vi73— v2 sas 
4 40, & 85, 262. 

* ropOunes, v 187; the Attic prose meaning of the word is not to be pressed, 
since Herodotus (i. 24) uses it of the sailors who undertook to convey Arion from 
Tarentum to Corinth, and Euripides (Zp. Taur. 355) uses mropOjuls of a ship 
which should bring Helen from Greece to Thrace; yet no man would keep his 
cattle many hours’ sail from his home. See page 71. 


’These have often been thought to be Phoenicians, but see page 60. 
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fashion their oars. They do not care for war, but delight 
in ships. In one passage the Phaeacian boats are said 
to need no rudders,—‘they are possessed of intelligence 
and themselves know the thoughts and minds of men, and 
the cities and fields of all men, and most swiftly traverse the 
sea” (@ 557),—but this is inconsistent with the more prosaic 
account of the shipyards, and of the oarsmen tossing up the 
sea with their oars (v 78), and the force of the rowing 
which ran the boat half its length on land (vy 115, G 22). 
The most detailed account of ship-building presented by 
the poet is in his story of the craft built by Odysseus for 
his return from Calypso’s island. This cannot ‘ 
have been a ship in the ordinary sense of the oe - 
° ‘ ip-building. 
term. It is not called a ship, but a /rame 
(cxedm), and nothing even hints that it has the shape of a 
ship. Odysseus shrinks from risking his life in it for a 
voyage across the sea (e 174). If it were a ship, then 
Calypso’s excuse would have been very paltry: she tells 
Hermes that she cannot send Odysseus home, for she has 
no ships (ec 141). It was built in four days (e 262) by 
a single man, with no tools but axe,’ hewing axe, and 
augurs,—thus without either saw or nails. Furthermore, the 
timber was not previously prepared: Odysseus’s work in- 
cluded even the felling of the trees, the making of the 
wooden pegs or treenails, and the sewing of the sail. 
Homer often represents his heroes as doing acts which 
require extraordinary power,—as where Hector hurls a stone 
which no two men of the poet’s age could lift—but nowhere 
else is Odysseus made to have such magic force as to do 
in four days what would require more than as many weeks 
of another man’s work, and the poet had little to gain by 
hurrying the achievement of his plan,—Odysseus might have 


1The axe (é\exus, € 234) has a helve of olive-wood, and is ‘sharpened on 
both sides,”—not both front and back, for the back must have been needed as a 
hammer or mallet,—which would give a wedge-like cut ; while the hewing-axe 
(cxérapvov), being sharpened only on the inner side of the edge, would leave a 
smooth surface below. The augurs (répetpa, € 246) were to bore holes of different 
diameters for dowels and treenails. These clearly could be used. by a single 
person; a larger auger or drill for ship-timbers, to be worked by three or four 
men, is used as an object of comparison for the hot pointed stick turned in the 


eye of Polyphenius (rpiravor, « 385). 
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been employed (like Robinson Crusoe) four months upon 
his craft, if necessary. Even with the trees felled and 
sawed into beams and boards, and with the best of modern 
tools, a skilled carpenter would need more than four weeks 
to build such a boat as some modern scholars have imagined 
that of Odysseus to have been! Without a saw the making 
of boards so straight that they could be fitted together with 
water-tight joints was very laborious and siow work. Further, 
the poet’s expression with regard to the wreck of the craft, 
—“the waves scattered it as the wind scatters a heap of 
chaff” (€ 368),—seems to indicate a raft rather than what 
would deserve the name of a boat. 

The only hint of the size of Odysseus’s raft is given by a 
comparison with the bottom of a merchant ship (€ 249), but 
Ano this should not be pressed.” Odysseus fells twenty 
R pe aie dead, well-seasoned trees,—alder, black poplar, and 

fir.—choosing these because they “would float 
lightly” (e-240). The alder is heavy, but it may have been 
used for pegs. Of the size of the trees the poet says nothing, 
but they need not have been more than six or eight inches 
in diameter. One of these would have been needed for the 
mast, and part of another for a yard; another would have 
to be split into boards or slabs to be used as binders. If 
a conjecture is to be risked, perhaps we may fairly suppose 
the raft to have been twenty or twenty-five feet in length 
and ten or twelve feet in breadth,—it was as broad as a 
“broad merchantman” (e€ 249). The felled trees were laid 
side by side, after they had been trimmed and cut so as to 
lie close together (« 245); at either end, and probably near 
the middle, a bed would have to be prepared for the slabs 
which were laid across the trimmed trunks of trees to serve 
as binders (apmovia, e€ 248), being fastened to the timber 
below by wooden pegs (youdor). After this frame was 

1 And as for size, Buchholz imagines the craft to have been about 50 x 20 feet. 
But how could Odysseus have brought this into the sea? Would he have 
succeeded better than Robinson Crusoe in launching such a heavy, clumsy 


structure? The very fact that Odysseus had but twenty trees, and these all felled 


in a short time, if not in a single morning, should have kept scholars from 
assuming a large and complicated craft. 


2The term may be used here of a barge rather than of a ship built to vlv 
between different countries. 
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completed, Odysseus made a sort of a deck (tkpia, € 252) 
or platform, supported by props (cTauives) which allowed 
the waves to wash over the raft without wetting the voyager. 
Then he made a mast and a yard, and a steering oar, and 
a railing with wicker bulwarks to keep off the spray, and 
finally heaped upon the platform boughs of trees, to be his 
seat’ and his couch for the long voyage,—a couch over which 
were thrown cloaks and rugs. This work, with the sewing 
of the sail, would seem sufficient occupation for four days.” 
Whether the distance from Calypso’s island to the land of 
the Phaeacians was too great to be traversed by a raft in 
seventeen days, depends on the situation of Circe’s island 
and the strength of the wind provided by Circe—both of 
which are unknown. That Odysseus’s eraft was not a mere 
raft has been argued chiefly from the care taken to trim 
the timber “straight to a line” (€ 244), but this would be 
convenient also for a good raft. The eighty or a hundred 
treenails necessary for such a raft would amply justify the 
epithet “with many fastenings” (zoAvdecmos, € 338). 


1 Cf. the boughs or shrubs which serve for seats in the hut of Eumaeus, £ 49, 7 47. 

* Others, less reasonably, have thought the cxedin to have been conceived as 
not flat-bottomed, but as composed of a series of combinations of four timbers; of 
these, the lower two of each set were joined at about a right angle, and this 
angle served as a keel, while the upper two were morticed to the others as 
uprights, as . y . The number of pegs necessary for such a boat would abundantly 
justify the epithet zoNvdecuos. But the labor of building such a craft would be 
indefinitely greater than that of making a few such frames, and covering them 
‘with planks. The chief objection to the supposition of such a craft is that 
Odysseus could not possibly have made it in four days or in four weeks. Another 
difficulty is to understand the use of the wattles ‘‘as a defense from the wave,” if 
the gunwales were as high as they are depicted in some modern books, and yet 
Odysseus »y this scheme is left 2 the trough, and not high above the water, as 
in € 163 f. 

3The best statement with regard to the craft of Odysseus is: Assman, Das 
Floss der Odyssee, Berlin, 1905,—published after this chapter was written, The 
views of scholars differ widely with regard to Odysseus’s craft. When technical 
terms are used but once their exact meaning may be quite ambiguous, and 
thus the poet’s story may be obscure to those who have an uncertain view of 
these technical terms. Even as early as the time of Aristophanes (Dazt, 15), the 
Athenian boy must learn at school the meaning of words like xépuuBa, stern 
ornaments. —éemryKeviderot, € 253, has been interpreted as flanks, but better as long 
binders to form the gunwale; and oraulverot, € 252, as ribs, braces for the sides, 
“but better as wpréghts let into the floor of the raft, as supports for the platform or 
«‘hurricane” deck.—A scholiast supposed the boughs of trees to be intended for 
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The ships which bore Paris to Greece in quest of Helen 
were made by Tecton (Carpenter, EK 60), the son of Harmon 
(Joiner), who was taught his art by Athena herself. 
Perhaps this indicates a sort of guild of builders 
in which the skill might descend from father to 
son, but more probably the names were simply invented 
by the poet as appropriate to the story. 

Penelope calls ships “the chariots of the sea” (ados tou, 

0 708), and the quick motions of the Phaeacian 
eA ship are compared to a chariot drawn by four 

stallions quickly accomplishing their course over 
the plain (v 81). 

The early Greeks Gouhtles: learned much with regard to 

navigation from the Phoenicians, but none of the Homeric 

nautical terms have been traced to a Phoenician 
eed. source, aS might be expected in view of the 

large number of such terms which the English 
language has borrowed from the Dutch, as akhoy, avast, 
belay, boom, skipper, sloop, etc., and those which the French 
have borrowed from the English, as deaupré, cabine, paquebot, 
touer. 


Ship 
Builders. 


ballast, which is quite absurd.—dpvoxo, + 574, is another word of uncertain 
meaning, used but once, in a comparison for the setting up of axes as a mark for 
bowmen in the hall of Odysseus. It has been understood as 726s, but now is 
interpreted as the pieces of timber which supported the keel while the ship was 
building. 

'The untiring strength of Hector is likened by Paris to that of an axe which 


cleaves a ship-timber ([ 61). Cf N 391=II 484, O 410, P 744, « 384, 498. But 
many men then knew how to build ships. 


CHAPTER XII 
AGRICULTURE, PLANTS, AND TREES 


THE ownership and the limitation of fields have been 
discussed already, and the reader has been reminded that 
the life of the men in Homeric Greece was in the 
fields,—not in houses, counting-rooms, or factories. No 
These fields were for use rather than for ornament. ies 

ee aes Gardening. 
We find no indications of avenues of trees, not 
to speak of more elaborate landscape-gardening, and few 
hints of care for flowers. The grove in which the nymph 
Calypso lived (ec 63 f) most nearly resembled a park, but it 
was a natural park. The only shade trees which seem to 
have been planted are the elms which the mountain nymphs 
planted about the grave of Andromache’s father (Z 419). 
Gardens (xyj7ro1), which included fruit trees and vines, are 
mentioned six times and are nearly equivalent to orchards 
(Gpxatos, w 222, & 123). The vineyard which was 
depicted on the Shield of Achilles was enclosed by a 
trench and a hedge (2 564), and entered by a single path. 
The garlands in which the companions of Alcaeus and the 
Athenians of the fifth century B.c. delighted, were not 
worn at the feasts of Homer’s heroes. Flowers were not 
used for the adornment of either the house or the person. , The 
poet nowhere alludes to the- fragrance of either flowers or 
fruit. 

The rose is not mentioned in Homer except in the 
epithets rosy-fingered (pododaxrvdos, B 1 and oft), which is 
applied to the Dawn, and rosy (poddes, Y 186), which is 
given to Aphrodite’s perfumed unguent, that very probably 
came from the Orient, and is used on the body of Hector 
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to keep it from corruption. The violet is named once (tov, 
€ 72) as growing ‘with parsley on the meadow of Calypso ; 
it may have been the pansy. It does not seem 


oe to have been of a bright blue color, for the 
fists nH sheep of Polyphemus are said to have “dark 


violet wool” (codveqes eipos, « 426), which seems 

to mean simply that they were “black sheep.” The 
crocus also appears once (kpdkxos, & 348) as joining with 
the hyacinth and the lotus to form a couch for Zeus and 
Hera, and four times the epithet saffron-robed (xpoxo7e7Xos, 
© 1) is applied to the Dawn. No mortal woman or other 
goddess wears a robe of this color, though in Pindar’s time 
this was thought to have been a royal color in the heroic 
age. This saffron dye, too, may have been imported from 
the Phoenicians, but the crocus as well as the lily is found 
in works of art in the palace at Cnosus in Crete. Very 
possibly the poet had only a slight acquaintance with the 
rose, the lily, and the hyacinth,—his ignorance being due- 
either to their general neglect at that time, or to their 
being comparative strangers to Greece. Both the lily and 
the rose are thought to have been brought from Media 
fea and Persia, The hyacinth appears on two other 
Lib. occasions, furnishing a comparison for the hair 
of Odysseus (vaxw0ie avOe opotas, C 231),—in 

which we may believe the likeness to lie not in the color, 
but in the thick curl of the flower. The lily appears in 
the so-called Homeric Hymn to Demeter (427), which is 
assigned to the seventh century B.C. but in the //ad and 
Odyssey it serves only for a rather remarkable comparison 
with the soft voices of the Trojan elders (67a epiwercar, 
[ 152), and in a mocking speech of Hector, with the soft 
skin of Telamonian Ajax (ypda Aepidevta, N 830). The 
asphodel is named only as growing on the 
eppieanie “Asphodel Plain” of Hades (A 539, 573, 13), 
- until the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (221). In 
the early spring this flower has grace and beauty, but later 
in the year its tall, dry stalk is barren and dreary, and we 
cannot be quite sure whether the poet thought of the 
Asphodel Plain as cheerful or as dismal. This ‘plant. still 
grows in neglected cemeteries as in other desolate and 
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waste fields of Greece, and is thought to have been planted 
over graves by the ancients. The bulb, according to Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 41), formed part of a very frugal diet, but 
is not mentioned by the Homeric poet. The poppy grew in 
gardens (ujxwv . . . &% Kij7w, 8 306), but it may have been 
cultivated for its oil or for its soporific qualities, rather than 
for the beauty of its flower. Some would hold that the 

**Nepenthes which: the wife of Thone 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena” 
(0 221), was a kind of opium, or at least that the story 
was based upon the effects of opium. Parsley (céAwoy, 
B 776) is named as food for the horses of Achilles, together 
with the J/otus, which is recognized as a kind of clover,—of 
course entirely distinct from the plant of the “Lotus 
Eaters” (Awropdyo, « 92), which is thought to be the 
Jujube, found in Libya, with cherry-like fruit. The Egyptian 
lotus is not mentioned. 

The flowers which have been enumerated were doubtless 
for the most part wild. flowers. Nowhere in the world, 
perhaps, are the fields brighter with spring flowers 
: « ” ~ , No Flower 
than in Greece. The “flowery mead” (Aeimoy Beds, 
avOeuoevta, @ 159) is mentioned by Homer, 
however, only in connexion with the Sirens (u 159), and 
the plain of the Scamander (B 467), where an allusion is 
made to the leaves and flowers of spring-time; Pyrasus is 
also called flowery in the Catalogue of the Ships (B 695). 
But, as has been observed by others, the absence of 
expressions of enthusiastic love for flowers, does not prove 
the absence of feeling for them, any more than indifference 
on the part of the Greeks of the Periclean age to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon may justly be inferred from 
the neglect of these in classical literature. Odysseus, 
however, seems to have had at his home no front lawn 
nor flower beds, since we learn that before the Ithacan 
palace lay a heap of manure (p 297), and that swine 
wandered through the courtyard (¢ 105, uv 164), while 
goats and kine for slaughter were tethered in the front 
porch (v 176, 189), and probably were killed in the front 
yard. 

The Homeric Greeks knew no meadows in the modern 
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sense, since they cut and cured no grass for hay, and 
grass does not readily form turf in Greek soil and climate. 
Other herbs there are more important for cattle than our 
grass. But cyper grass grew on the banks of the 
Scamander (xvzepov, ® 351) and served as fodder for 
horses (0 603). In addition to this, horses were fed on 
lotus (B 776), white barley («pt Aevkov, E 196), wheat (zupos, 
© 188), and spelt (odAvpa, E 196, Ceat, 0 604). 
Herds and flocks have been seen to be the chief source 
and element of wealth in the Homeric ‘time, and doubtless 
__ were the chief care of the prosperous man. Princes 
gro tag are “shepherds of the people” (coméves Aawy, 
Lift B 85), and tend their flocks with a dignity 
which would not comport well with active labor 
in the harvest field or in the smithy. Farming was the 
occupation of the old Romans, too, and Cato preferred the 
pastoral to the strictly agricultural stage. Comparatively 
little land was devoted to agriculture—whether to grain 
land or to fruit land. But a country life was the natural 
life of all, and no manual labor (except grinding at the mill) 
was noted as menial, while grain had become an important 
part of subsistence. It is significant that the word works 
(épya, 7 140) is used for farm in Homer, while in Attic Greek 
it is used for a mine or a factory. On the Shield of Achilles. 
(2 541-572) are represented three scenes of agricultural life, 
for the three Greek seasons,—ploughing, reaping, and the 
vintage, for spring, summer, and autumn. Fields had to be 
tilled, sown, and reaped. The Cyclopes alone are so blest 
by the gods, and their land is so fertile, that wheat, barley, 
and vines grow for them unplanted and unsown, but 
Polyphemus makes no use of grain, and has but an inferior 
sort of wine; Ismaric wine is as nectar to his taste. The 
Cyclopes clearly had not advanced beyond the ‘pastoral or 
nomadic stage,—tending their flocks and enjoying wild fruits. 
Grass was not cultivated; the expression “clovery plains” 
(redia Nwreivra, M 283) does not require the assumption of 
cultivation. The clover (Awrds) is mentioned four times; it 
served as fodder for horses, and clearly was not abundant 


‘The herbage which is mentioned once as cut (o 368) 


: : was taken probably at once 
to the animals which were to eat it. : j 
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on Tine (0 603), which was a “ land for goats rather than 
for horses.” No special fodder was prepared for the winter 
season. 

Beans (kvamor) and chick pease (€pé8u0r) are the two kinds 
of legumes mentioned by Homer, and _ that only in a 
comparison: an arrow bounded from the armor 
of Menelaus like pease and beans from a 
winnowing shovel (aro atvodw, N 588). This 
shows that these vegetables were allowed to ripen fully, and 
were dried. Probably they were treated like grain, and were 
bruised or ground before being prepared directly for use as 
food. They were vegetables of the field rather than of the 
garden. 

Garden vegetables, in modern American variety and 
profusion, were unknown to the Homeric Greeks, as they 
were to their remote descendants until very recent 
years. Garden beds are mentioned in connexion cai 
with the palace of Alcinotis (7 112 ff.) and the 
farm of Laértes (m 247), but no specification is given of the 
variety of plants, and the name for the bed (zpacin,—cf. rpacov) 
implies that these vegetables were of some species of leek or 
garlic,—of which the pungent flavor has always been enjoyed 
in Southern Europe,—and we remember that an onion was 
served as a relish with a posset, in Nestor’s tent (kpouvoy 
aot ovvov, A 630). The conjecture that the leeks served 
only as a border for the beds in which other vegetables were 
planted, is unsupported. The layers of the dried onion are 
referred to by Penelope (rt 233) aS a comparison for the 
smoothly finished and fitting cloak of Odysseus. 

Of the grains, barley and wheat were the chief; rice, 
rye, oats, and buck-wheat were unknown. Barley has always 
been more common in Greece than wheat. In 

aye ae ; ake Barley and 

328 B.C., according to an Eleusinian inscription 77,,-, 
(Bulletin Corr. Hell. viii. 194 ff), about ten times 

as many bushels of barley as of wheat were raised in 
Attica. Probably since it was recognized as the oldest of 
the grains, it was used chiefly in sacrifice, only partially 
bruised or ground. Of the words for bearded barley, ad prov 
(only. three times) or adpira (plural, with reference to the 
meal or groats) occurs fifteen times in the Homeric poems; 


Beans and 
Pease. 
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xpi (three times) or «pO occurs nine times. Barley is called 
white (xpi Neveov, E 196) and broad-growing (edpupyés, 0 604), 
which is interpreted as indicating the variety with six rows 
of kernels on the ear; the two-rowed variety is said to be 
axoo7?}, which appears in the poems only in the participial 
form (axorrjcas, Z 506=O 263)—used of the high feeding 
of a horse. Spelt (Cea, 6 41, 604) is named but twice, 
and both times as fodder; but it occurs twelve times in 
an epithet of the earth, grain-giving (Cetdwpos, B 548). 
Some would interpret this as sesame; the exact determination 
of the species of Homeric plants and animals is difficult 
when it is not impossible. One-grained barley, z.e. with but 
one row of grains on the ear (0Avpaw, E 196, 98 564) also 
is named twice, and as fodder for horses. Wheat (zupos, 
0 604) is mentioned nine times, six times in the Odyssey and 
three times in the //ad, and four times a plain or fields 
are called wheat-bearing (rupopédpos or Tupnpopos, y 495). 
The name Pyrasus (IIvpacos, B 695) of a Thessalian village 
which is called the sacred field of Demeter (Anuytpos 
téuevos), indicates the cultivation of wheat in that region. 
Wheat is said to grow for the Cyclopes, as well as barley 
and grapes, without sowing and planting (« 110). It is 
called honey-sweet (medrmdyjs, K 569) and sweet-hearted- 
(uehippwv, O 188), as well as apple-faced (mov, 7 104), 
which we have interpreted as golden. Twice in the Odyssey 
wheat is the food of geese, and twice in the Jéad it is 
fodder for horses. Rich harvests of wheat and barley are 
among the blessings which the gods bestow on a land 
where the king maintains justice (r 112). “Eating bread”! 
is characteristic of men, in contrast both to the gods who 
eat ambrosia and drink nectar, and to raw-flesh-eating 
(@mopayor Aveo, IE 157, oiwvot wunorat, A 454) wild beasts 
and birds of prey. 

Flax was of less importance in the Homeric period since 
not only the ordinary outer garments of men, and the rugs 
hes which were thrown over chairs as upholstery, but 

also the ordinary bedding, was of wool. The 
poet does not mention the flax plant. But since the Homeric 


Témt xovi otrov edovres, « 893 ciTopdryor, « IQT; of apovpns Kapmov edovow, Z 142, 
of. B 465; ds edo Anunrépos axryv, N 322. 
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Greeks used linen for garments of both men and women. 
for bed-clothing (v 73, 118), for burial shrouds (V 254), 
for tunics in war (B 529), and for fish lines (II 408) and 
nets (E 487), to doubt their cultivation of the plant would 
be unnecessary. The word for cunzc (yiTwv, English cotton) 
is supposed to have been borrowed from the Phoenician 
kitonet, linen, and indicates that the Greeks received their 
knowledge of linen, or of its best preparation, from the 
Phoenicians, who in turn are thought to have learned this 
from the Egyptians, through the Jews. Possibly the Achaeans 
may still have imported their finest linen from the East, 
but this is mere conjecture. If the Achaeans procured their 
linen from the Phoenicians, Homer certainly does not tell 
of this. The Homeric word for linen (Aivoy) is cognate 
with the English “men and lin-seed (possibly with Ze), and 
the German Leen. The gapos of Circe and of Calypso 
was of linen, probably identical in form with the 7zém)os, 
and of linen were the oova of the maidens represented in 
the dance on the Shield of Achilles (2 595),—possibly under 
oriental influence. At times a linen cloth, as well as a rug, 
was thrown over a chair before this was occupied (vo ita 
meTacoas, a 130), and over a god’s chariot when this was 
set away (0 441), and a similar cloth was used as a cover- 
ing for the body of Patroclus (2 352). Of linen was the 
thread spun by the Fates (Y 128, Q 210, 7 198), and 
the Phaeacian women wove and spun linen (7 107). In 
weaving linen, oil was used in its finish (7 107, 2 595). 
The ropes of the ships (erapra, B 1.35) were ordinarily of 
tow, or some kind of hemp,—though possibly they were of 
rushes at times. A ship’s rope at the palace of Odysseus 
is said to be of papyrus (GvBAwov, m 391; see pages 313, 
315). Cotton seems to have been unknown. 

In poems of war and adventure, we do not expect to 
find detailed accounts of agricultural processes such as 
Hesiod gives, but Homer's view of life is so Loan. 
broad that many indications of rural employ- 
ments are given. That the Homeric Greeks knew the 
advantages of irrigation, we see from a comparison of 
the river Xanthus, overtaking Achilles as he fled from it, 
with the stream which a gardener guides among his vines 
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and plants, removing the obstructions with his mattock 
(@ 257f.); and, again, a few verses later, where the Trojan 
plain was dried “as a newly watered field” is dried by 
the north wind in late summer (® 346f.). In his description 
of the garden of Alcinoiis, too, the poet says that one 
spring scatters its water in different directions through 
the whole garden, while another flows to the threshold 
of the courtyard, for the use of the palace and the 
people generally (7 129). Before the grotto of the 
nymph Calypso were four springs flowing with clear water 
in different directions (TeTpapmevac GAXvos «~GAAn, € 71); 
evidently for the refreshment of the vine and the trees 
which have been mentioned in the text. The story of 
the daughters of Danaiis (unknown to Homer), carrying 
water in sieves in the lower world, has been interpreted as 
based upon such irrigation as now makes parts of the Argive 
plain to “blossom as the rose.”? 

The use of manure as a fertilizer is shown by the notice 
of a heap lying near the palace of Odysseus (p 297), waiting 
to be taken by the servants to enrich the king’s 
great domain. Hesiod does not mention it, and 
king Augeas, according to the later myth, does not seem 
to have known its value, since he allowed it to accumulate 
in his stalls until Heracles turned the stream of the Alpheiis 
through these, and cleansed them. 

The cultivated fields were allowed to lie fallow,? as in 
modern Greece, for their refreshment ; how long they rested, 
te Mt are hot told) “Pindar «Givi vi: 9 f.) says that 
Fields. elds in alternate years render their fruits and 

regain their strength. Rotation of crops is 
nowhere indicated. The legumes may have alternated with 
the grains,—but this is only conjecture. Such fallow ground 
was ploughed thrice.* 


Manure. 


‘Professor Bassett suggests that the expression, ‘‘the rain of Zeus gives it increase” 


(kal agi Ards buBpos déEer, « 111=358) of the fruits of the Cyclopes, implies that 
elsewhere artificial irrigation was employed. 


2yevbs,—ct. véos. K 353, N 703. But this etymology is uncertain, and veids 
may mean simply fie/d. 


9 ae e 
= 541, € 127. Whether this triple ploughing was, once each, in spring, summer, 
and autumn, or all at one season, cannot be absolutely determined. The former 
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Agricultural methods and implements were primitive, no 
doubt, in the Homeric age, but they differed little from 
those now employed in Asia Minor. The plough 
was the most important tool, and its name! is 
cognate with those for grainfield (apovpa, I 246) 
and for tilth (apoow, I 580). The mattock (uaxedra, & 259) 
is mentioned but once.2 Laértes uses. a hoe in loosening 
the ground around a vine (Awtpevovta, w 227), and a like 
tool is used in removing from the floor of the great hall of - 
Odysseus, the earth which was stained with the blood 
of Penelope’s slain suitors (Aictpoww, x 455). 

To the plough Homer gives the epithet wed/-joined 
(ayxTov apotpov, K 353). Hesiod knows not only this 
manufactured plough but also one made of a single 

: cae The Plough. 
piece of wood (avtoyvorv, Works and Days, 433), 
and recommends the farmer to have both, that if he should 
break one, he may have the other ready for use. Of the 
implement used in the Cyclades, Bent writes (Cyclades, p. 97): 
“The chief ingredient in a plough is a tree with a trunk and 
two branches; one branch serves as a tail, and the other 
has a bit of iron fixed to it, and penetrates the ground; 
the trunk is the pole.” Such a plough has no great weight, 
and at times a ploughman in Greece may be seen returning 
from his work at night, driving his kine before him, and 
carrying his plough upon his shoulder. Homer does not 
name. ploughshare, beam, nor head. The share may not 
have been tipped with metal, as it does not seem to have 
been even in the classical period; but the use of iron by a 
ploughman is assumed in one passage (V 835; see page 300). 
The primitive plough did not turn the clod, but only tore 
it; it simply “tickled” the ground. Two names are used 
for the furrow,—orE (N 707, « 375) and dymos (2 546). 
The latter of these is used also for the swath of the reaper 
(= 552), and may indicate that the grain was planted rather 
than sown; but it seems to be connected with ayo, lead, 


Agricultural 
Implements. 


has been thought probable, but has no Homeric support, and the other is certainly 
reasonable. Cf. Columella, ii. 4; Xenophon, Occ. xiii, 11; Theocritus, xxv. 253 
Vergil, Georgics, ll. 399. 

ldporpov, v 32, Lat. aratrum, of. Eng. eas in “ear the ground.” 


2The élxeAd\a is not named. 
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and thus may mean only dme drawn, whether ploughed or 
reaped. Care was taken to make the. furrow straight. 

For ploughing, cattle (cows as well as oxen, & Z 309), 
and by preference (K 352) mules, were used,—not horses, 
which never in Greece were subjected to menial 
tasks except in emergencies, they being a “ delight 
of proud luxury.” The ass is mentioned not at all 
by Hesiod, and by Homer only once (A 558), where the 
animal’s stubbornness is taken as an illustration for that of 
Ajax. Hesiod counts an ox for ploughing (Sotv aporipa, 
Works and Days, 405) as the most important part of a 
farmer’s establishment, next to his wife. A like estimate of 
the ox is indicated by a fragment (25) of Archilochus. 
The question has been raised whether the cattle may not 
have pulled by a band about the forehead,—as at present in 
parts of Germany and Nova Scotia,—instead of by a yoke 
about the neck, since the poet speaks of sweat as gushing 
forth at the roots of their horns, as they plough (N 705), 
and seven times applies to cattle the epithet “with broad 
forehead” (evpuuéetwrov, y 382); but in the first of these 
passages the yoke is mentioned as holding the oxen apart, 
and. no good reason exists for thinking of this yoke as 
essentially different from that of their horses. 

The weary toil of the ploughman is indicated in a 
comparison: Odysseus on the night before his return to 
Ithaca, though in the hospitable palace of the Phaeacians,. 
longs for the sun to set (which is the time appointed for the 
beginning of his voyage), as does a ploughman “for whom 
all day the two dark-faced kine have drawn the well-made 
plough over the fallow field . . . and his knees shake as he 
goes” (BraBera dé Te yowvar’ tovTt, v 31 f.). 

The furrow naturally would be as long as the animals 
could draw the plough to advantage without resting. We 
The Furtow, have learned (see page 245) that in Asia Minor 

this distance is one hundred feet, which is very 
much less than that of Occidental fields. Of course the 
furlong (furrow-long) has been from Anglo-Saxon times an 
important measure in England. In the spring scene repre- 
sented on the Shield of Achilles (S 541), each ploughman 
receives a cup of wine from a youthful attendant as he 


Animals for 
Ploughing. 
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reaches the end of his furrow. This refreshment would 
hardly be needed for every two hundred feet of ploughing, 
but it might at least be offered. The comparison with old 
Teutonic customs has suggested that this provision of wine 
was in accordance with the law, written or unwritten, that 
when the retainer was performing labor for his liege lord he 


Fic. 17.—Egyptian Plough. 


should be well furnished -with both food and drink, and that 
a great feast for the retainers was part of their recompense 
for the toil. Professor Ridgeway! holds that the length of 
the furrow was fixed, and much greater than one hundred 
feet, but that in Greece the breadth of a day’s ploughing 
was one hundred feet. 


lIn Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 319. 
2With a single exception (éxaréumedov, of the pyre of Patroclus, Y 164), the 
foot is not used by the Homeric poet as a measure of distance,—but the hand- 
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The time of harvest ‘is not specified by Homer, but 

must have been very nearly the same as at present. Hesiod 

(Works, 383 ff.) directs that the harvest should 

ere begin at the ‘heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or 

AS Sia just before the first of _June, and that the 

ploughing should begin with the setting of the 

same constellation. Barley naturally is harvested somewhat 
earlier than wheat. 

Grain was reaped with a sickle (dperavy, = 551, dpéravoy, 
ao 368). The reapers are called mowers (4untnpes, AM 67), 
and worked in rivalry with each other ; the harvest 
was the math (auntos, T 223). We have seen 
that the swath received the same name as the furrow (dysos, 
A 68). Armsful of grain are dpayuata (2 552), which 
were gathered by boys, and furnished by them to the binders 
(apardodeThpes, Z 554). 

No mention is made of music in the harvest-fields, such 
as is found at the vintage and such as was customary in 
the time of ‘Theocritus @dyls, x. 16). But once we read 
of a harvest-home festival (@advo1a, I 534, 6 Theocritus, vii.), 
or Feast of First Fruits, as celebrated apparently in thanks- 
giving for the harvest. 

The treading out of the wheat by a yoke of oxen in 
a carefully prepared threshing floor (éuerimévy é€v addwy, Y 496) 
oe is used as a comparison for the horses of Achilles’s 

seading of Chariot trampling der fe i 
iene ie pling under foot shields and corpses, 
as the warrior pursued the Trojans to their city. 
The reader will remember the Mosaic injunction, “ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn,’ in 
Deuteronomy xxv. 4. Flails and other threshing machines 
are unknown. 

The process of winnowing is referred to in E 499 

(Axpovtov), where the dust which arose in the conflict and 


Reaping. 


breadth (A 109), fore-arm or ell (k 517), the distance of a horse from the wheel 
of his chariot, or that of the weaving-rod from the breast of a woman at the | a 
(Y 517, 760), a fathom or the distance between the fingers of a man’ taal 
extended in opposite directions (YW 327); the cast of a spear (K 357, O ey - i. 
a discus (Y 431), or of a shepherd’s crook (¥ 845); or a ioe ase os ; od 
reach of the voice ( 473). If the pelethron of ® 407, 577, (a s ise 3), or the 
is the square of the Attic glethron (100 feet), ; Se 


it would i 
the exception already made. int a ee 
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“fell upon the Achaeans, is likened to the chaff (axvar) of 
the winnowing floor; the winnowing of beans and pease is 
mentioned in a ae Oe in N 590, where the 
-winnower is AiuyntHp, and the winnowing tool 
‘is named in the direction of Teiresias to Odysseus, that 
with his oar on his shoulder he shall proceed far inland 
_until he comes to a country where men do not know salt, 
and where the oar is mistaken for a winnowing-shovel 
(aOnpyrovyor, X 128)—which indicates both the shape and 
the size of the implement A heap of chaff was aX Uppti} 
(E 502). Not only in primitive but also in later times 
“the grain was parched, which facilitated the removal of the 
‘husk and chaff, before it was pounded or bruised in a 
“mortar, or ground in a mill, but of this parching the only 
Homeric indication is in Kamu, oven-woman (« 27,—see 
pages 230, 234). 

That the soul of the farmer was not free from the trial 
of weeds, is indicated by the mention of thistle- 
down (axavOas, ¢€ 328) as borne by the north 
wind in late summer. 

_ For fruit, grapes, olives, figs, pears, apples, and pome- 
granates were known and cultivated. 

_ The fall of Euphorbus, slain by Menelaus (P 53 f.), is 
likened to that of a young olive tree which had been planted 
‘carefully by itself where it would have sufficient The Olive 
water, and which was luxuriant with white blossoms, k 
‘but was suddenly overturned by a blast of wind, and stretched 
upon the ground. Olive trees are mentioned also in the 
gardens of Alcinoiis and of Laértes, but are not enumerated 
in the scenes of life depicted on the Shield of Achilles, 
with the vine and the corn field. That the Homeric Greeks 
were familiar with the wild olive, has been inferred from 
‘their possessing for it a name of their own. But since 
he Homeric and Hesiodic poems show no use of the olive 
erry as food, nor of the oil except as an unguent, some 
scholars have thought that the cultivated olive was hardly 
known in Greece a thousand years B.c.,—holding that the 
limate of Greece was not favorable for the development 


Winnowing. 


Thistles. 


“The XNxvoy or vannus, winnowing-fan of later times (see Miss Harrison in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiii. 292, xxiv. 241) is not Homeric. 
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from the wild to the cultivated variety, and remembering 
the myth that the olive was established in Greece as the 
special gift of Athena to Athens. The olive tree, however, 
seems to be represented on a fragment of a silver vase 
found at Mycenae (see page 630), and appears as a “ motive 
for decoration both for frescoes and vase paintings” at 
Cnosus, and olive stones were found at Mycenae in the 
rubbish of ancient houses, as well as in Crete, and a jar 
of olive stones was found at Tiryns, while remains of pre- 
historic oil-presses are discovered on the island of Thera, 
at the palace of Cnosus, and elsewhere. The use of oil 
in funeral ceremonies (¥ 170) also indicates its early close 
connexion with human life. Hesiod may not have known 
or mentioned the tree simply because his verses were for 
Boeotians, and their climate was not suited to the olive. 
Neither the fig nor the vine is mentioned by him, either, 
though he knows wine well. The olive in Homer is not 
associated with Athena, any more than the laurel with Apollo 
or the vine with Dionysus. The olive club which Polyphemus 
cut as a walking stick, but which Odysseus thrust in the 
Cyclops’s eye, was as long as the mast of a “twenty-oared 
black ship, a broad merchantman” (« 322). 

That the Homeric poet does not mention the olive berry 
or oil as food, or mingled with food, has been noted. As 
Ofer O12 unguent, the oil seems to have been, at least 

frequently, perfumed. Thus the oil with which 
Aphrodite anointed the body of Patroclus, is called rosy 
(poddevTt, 186), and that which was stored up in the. 
palace of Odysseus, is called fragrant (evwdes, 8B 339))— 
epithets which would not be applied to the modern olive 
oil of commerce. This use of perfumed oil seems to have 
been learned by the Greeks from the Phoenicians, from 
whom also the Children of Israel appear to have taken it. 
Compare Exodus xxx. 23 f. where the recipe is given, of 
pure myrrh, cinnamon, sweet calamus, and “oil olive”: “and 
thou shalt make it an oil of holy ointment, an ointment 
compound after the art of the apothecary [perfumer]; it 
shall be. an holy anointing oil.” Possibly the perfumed oil 
itself was imported to Greece in the Homeric time. Olive 


1Cf éddas kapmos eddns, Aesch. Pers. 617. See page 216. 
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oil was used also in dressing cloth Lamps are not 
mentioned. 

The olive tree (€Aaiy, ¢ 477), under which Odysseus crept 
when he escaped from his shipwreck, may have been an 
oleaster, or wild olive. The bar with which _.. ‘ 
Odysseus blinded the eye of Polyphemus was ABLE 
of “green olive” (« 320), and the post of the same hero’s 
lectus genialis was an olive stump (W 190). Olive wood 
was used also for axe-helves (« 236, N 612). 

Grape-vines grew wild on the land of the Cyclopes (« 110), 
and the cultivated vine twined luxuriantly about the entrance 
to Calypso’s grotto (« 69). On the Shield of 
Achilles is represented a vintage scene (> 561 ff.), 
with young men and maidens merrily bearing baskets of 
the ripe fruit, keeping time with their feet, while a boy 
sings a harvest song to the accompaniment of a lyre.2. The 
vines in this scene are supported on props (kapaéc),—not 
on a trellis——each by itself; as in Modern Greece. So they 
were trimmed close, and did not stretch over much ground 
nor climb trees. In the vineyard of Alcinoiis, king of the 
Phaeacians, Odysseus found grapes in all stages of advance- 
ment (7 121 ff.)—some just shedding their flowers and others 
just changing their color, while others fully ripe were sunning 
or drying for raisins, and others were picking for the wine- 
press. 

Nothing in Homer hints at a tradition of the introduction 
of the grape vine to Greece from another land. If the 
Greeks originally learned from the Semites how to stop 
the fermentation of the juice of the grape at the vinous 
stage, long before Homer's time they had forgotten that 
they ever needed such a lesson, though the Italians seem 
to have received their wine from Greece, and Pliny (WV. #. 
xiv. 88) tells of ancient rites, instituted by Romulus, in 
which milk, and not wine, was poured as a libation. In 


Grape-vines. 


1Cf xurGvas . . . orldBovras éhatw, Z 596, and dmodelBerar . . . éAatov, » 107. 
Helbig’, 168, Studnitzka, 48 f. : 
2For the merry-making at the vintage festival, compare Judges ix: 27: ‘And 


they went out into the fields and gathered their vineyards and trod the grapes, 
and made merry.”—This Homeric festival is not in honor of Dionysus, but seems 


a natural precursor of the Dionysiac festivals of later centuries. 
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Homeric Greece wine was the ordinary drink of all classes, 
—from beggars and swine-herds to kings; of all ages,— 
from children in arms (I 489, 7 444) to old Nestor; and 
of both sexes,—the fair and youthful princess Nausicaa taking 
a flask of wine with her luncheon when she went to the 
river’ bank to “lave the linen” (4 76). Andromache in 
lamenting the fate of her infant Astyanax on Hector’s death, 
pictures the life of an orphan: the boy goes to his father’s 
comrades at their feast, and one gives him a draught of wine 
which wets his lips but does not wet his palate (X 494). 
In the two poems no one is represented as thirsting for or 
drinking water. Even the horses of Hector are refreshed 
with wine after their day’s labor (0 189, if the text is right), 
as modern race horses are said to be treated at times after 
a sharp contest. 

Homer calls Epidaurus “ rich in vines” (4uedoevta, B 561), 
while Arne in Boeotia and Histiaea in Euboea are “rich in 
a iae clusters” (aoAvatapvAoy, B 507, 537). Tydeus 
the Vine was the son of Oeceneus, the wzme-man (Ovweus,. 

Z 216) of Calydon in Aetolia, and the early 
name of the island Aegina was Vineyard (Oivévyn, Herodotus,. 
vili. 46). Wine is brought to the Achaean camp before Troy 
ey from Thrace (I 72) and from the island of Lemnos. 

(H 467). Thracian wine from Ismarus (« 196) 
is used by Odysseus to intoxicate the Cyclops Polyphemus. 
This last was the gift of the priest Maron, and was so 
strong that it was ordinarily diluted with twenty parts of 
water to one of wine. Ismaric wine was noted later, and 
is named by the poet Archilochus (Frag. 3), whose home 
was at Thasos, not very far away. Pramnian wine (probably 
so called from Pramne, a mountain on the island Icaria): 
is mentioned twice (A 639, « 235) as the important part 
of a posset. No other special varieties of grapes or wine 
are named by Homer, and none by Hesiod. 
The poet makes no allusion to the fermentation of the 
juice of the Stape nor to any process of its care. The wine 
was stored ordinarily in large earthen jars (w/@o, B 340), 
and carried in smaller earthen amphorae (augupoph 
or in goatskin bottles (aoxol, 1 2 eee wie 204), 
made ie the pressing of ihe ia ey once is allusion 
grapes (TpaTéovcr, n 12 5), and 
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the word does not indicate clearly the treading of the grapes 
in a vat, though this is probable. Grapes as such are not 
reported to be eaten, but no more are any other kinds of fruit, 
and it is highly improbable that, with grapes so abundant, 
none were used for eating. 

Figs, apples, pears, and pomegranates are mentioned only 
in connexion with orchards, not with repasts, nor as food, 
Cherries, plums, and peaches are not mentioned 
at all. Fig-trees were in the garden of Alcinoiis 
(7 116, 121) and in that of Laértes (w 246, 341), and 
grew in Hades for the aggravation of Tantalus (A 590); 
—in two instances the fruit is called sweet. Clearly the 
fig was not so important in Greece as among the Semites, 
where to live under one’s “own vine and fig-tree” was an 
ideal state of comfort. Neither the //ad nor Hesiod mentions. 
the cultivated fig, and the wild fig (€pueds, ® 37) was useful, 
so far as we see, only as furnishing wood for the rim of a 
chariot. The Roman Horace expresses clearly enough the 
ancient low estimate of the value of its wood. Scholars 
have observed the small number of Greek geographical names 
derived from the fig (cvxcov), in comparison with those drawn 
from the vine and the olive. Thus the passages of the 
Odyssey which mention the fig are reasonably suspected of 
not being of early composition. But the fig may have been 
known and cultivated in Asia Minor, where it still is at its 
best, long before it reached Greece and could be known to 
a Boeotian poet like Hesiod, who moreover had to do rather 
with the necessaries than with the luxuries of life. That 
the fruit of the fig-tree ripens at different times of the year, 
is recognized in the description of Alcinoiis’s garden (y 121). 

Apples are mentioned by Homer in the three passages 
which name the fig, and also in the ninth book of the /izad 
among the trees destroyed by the Calydonian Apples. 
Boar (I 542). These passages are all supposed 
to be of comparatively late composition. No one dares say 
how closely the so-called apple (mjAov) of Homeric times 
(any more than that of Milton’s Garden of Eden) resembled 
the apple of to-day, and much less whether it was a russet, 
a greening, or a pippin. Some have thought it was a quince, 
and the epithet apple-faced (wipro, 7 104), as applied to 
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wheat, is thought to refer to the golden color of the fruit 
of the quince. The climate of Greece in general is too 
warm for apples and pears. The name of apples, with a 
qualifying epithet which later became the distinctive name, 
was applied in after times to quinces (Kudovica nda), plums 
(Aapackyva wida), and peaches (Ilepruwa pda), and gave to 
the Romans the name melon which has come to our own 
day, and thus seems originally to have included a large 
variety of fruit. 

Pears (Gyxvat), again, appear only in the gardens of 
Alcinoiis and of Laértes, and near Tantalus in Hades. 
The reader may compare what is said of the fig. 
The branches of the prickly wild pear (ayxepdos, 
& 10) were used to form a hedge. 

The pomegranate (pou/) is not in the orchard of Laértes, 
but like the pear, apple, and fig is in the garden of Alcinoiis, 
and near Tantalus. It appears in later Greek 
first in the Hymn to Demeter (372, 412), where 
Persephone’s marriage tie to Pluto was confirmed by her 
swallowing a pomegranate seed as his gift. It seems to 
have been brought from Persia, and to have reached Greece 
through Syria. 

The Homeric mention of the mulberry rests upon the 
interpretation of an adjective which twice is applied to ear- 
Mulberry. rings (mopoevra, = 183, g 298). Are these to 

be thought of as gleaming, or as mulberry- 
“ike? Scholars are not agreed, but incline to the latter 
view. 

The chestnut has been found in the Homeric puryos 
(f. the Latin fagus), though this seems to be an oak with 
Ejeeae edible acorns. One notable tree of this variety, 

sacred to Zeus, was the most frequently mentioned 
land-mark on the Trojan plain, not far from the Scaean Gate 
of the, city,* 

The laurel (dayy, « 183) is mentioned as decking the 
entrance to the cave of Polyphemus. In the Hymn to 
Faby, Pythian Apollo (215), it. is brought first into 

connexion with that divinity. 

The word for oak (dvs) is used seventeen times in th 

EB 693, % 237, H 22, 60, I 354, © 549. 
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Homeric poems,—almost for “vee in general,! according to 
the observation of the great critic Aristarchus (as X a6 
Y 118), just as oak-cutter (dpuvtouos, A 86, é 
Il 633, WY 315) stands for zwood-cutter, and an 
oak-grove (dpuma, A 118) for ‘thicket. The oak is the 
favorite tree in comparisons, as “He fell as an oak or a 
poplar or a slender pine, which carpenters cut on the 
mountains for ship-timber” (N 389), and “These two stood 
| before the high gates as high-crowned oaks on the mountains 
which await wind and rain through all days, fixed fen 
with their great long roots” (M 132). The oak of Zeus 
at Dodona was the seat of the Thesprotian oracle (E 328). 

The fragrant cypress (evdédys xuvtapiccos, € 64) was among 
_ the trees near Calypso’s grotto, and of this wood was a 
door-post in the palace of Odysseus (p 340), 
Two names. of places also, in the Catalogue 
of Ships, are derived from this (B 519, 593). 

The cluster pine or pinaster (wevxn, A 494, VY 328) is 
named twice with the oak. It is said by specialists to be 
the most important conifer of Greece. The dark 
pine (mitus, N 390, II 483, ¢ 186) stood with 
the oak about the cave of Polyphemus, and was cut on 
the mountains for ship-timbers. Pitch is mentioned once 
in a comparison for a black cloud (micoa, A 277); the 
suggestion that this was crude petroleum, is gratuitous. The 
stone pine is said to have been introduced into Greece after 
the Homeric period. 

The juniper (xédpos, ¢€ 60) was burned upon the hearth 
of Calypso, and furnished the wood-work for the 
treasure chamber of Priam (Q 192). 

The fir (éAdr7) is mentioned six times. It is called ¢ad, 
“reaching to heaven” (ovpavomijxys, € 239), and it furnished 
material for oars (u 172, H 5) and for the ,._ 
barrack of Achilles (Q 450). 

The ash (meAy, used sixteen times) was the ordinary wood 
for the spear-shaft, which is often called by the A: 
name of the tree. Thus the spear of Achilles was > 
the “Pelian ash (IImArdda edt, IL 143) which Chiron gave 


' 1The reader will remember the etymological connexion apparent between dpis, 


Druid, and tree. 


Oak, 


Cypress. 
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his dear father from the summit of Pelion, to be the death 
of warriors,’—but the ash is said not to be found on Mt. 
Pelion in modern times. We may compare the epithet 
“with good ashen spear” (eumpedijs), which is used eight 
times,—applied chiefly to Priam. The front threshold of 
the palace of Odysseus was covered with ash (e 339). 

The elm (rredén, Z 419, @ 242, 350) was planted by 
mountain nymphs about the grave of Andromache’s father, 
but nowhere else appears in connexion with tombs 
or mourning; probably these. trees were only to 
make a pleasant grove. One grew also on the bank of 
the Scamander, was undermined by the waters, and fell 
across the stream,—thus forming a dyke which checked 
the current. Elms are named also, together with willows 
and tamarisks, on the Trojan plain, not far from the river. 

The tamarisk (uvpikn, K 466f, ® 18, 350) grew on the 
Trojan plain as a shrub or small tree. On one of these 
Odysseus hung the armor of the scout Dolon, 
whom he killed on a night-expedition, that this 
might await his own return from the Trojan camp. Achilles 
leaned his spear on a clump of them, when he leaped into 
the Scamander with his sword, to slay the Trojans who 
were struggling in the eddies of the river. Others are 
mentioned in connexion with elm and willow, and in one 
a chariot of the Trojans, hurrying to flight, was caught 
and broken (Z 39). ' 

The alder (xA7jOpy, € 64, 239) stood by the grotto of 
tia Calypso, and was one of the trees on the shore 

i of her island which Odysseus felled for the con- 
struction of his barge or raft. 

The black poplar (atyeypos, A 482, and in eight other 
places) grew on a moist lowland. It is named both times 
Pypiarnas with the alder on the island of Calypso. A 

grove of poplars sacred to Athena stood near the 
city of the Phaeacians (C 292). Poplars grew also about 
the cave to which Odysseus came on the island opposite 
the country of the Cyclopes (« 141), on the shore of the 
land of Hades (« 510), and by the fountain of Ithaca, where 
they are called water-fed (Warorpepéwy, p 208). Fellies for 
a chariot-wheel are made of this wood (A 485). 
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The silver poplar (ayepwis, N 389, IL 482) is named 
twice in an identical verse, in which its fall illustrates that 
of a warrior. 

The box (avgos, riEwov, Q 269) is mentioned only as 
furnishing the wood for the yoke of Priam’s mules. This 
tree is said not to grow in Greece, and the 
conjecture has been offered that Priam may 
have received his yoke as well as his mules from Mysia. 

The myrtle is named only as it is contained in the 
proper name Mupowos in the Catalogue of Ships 
(B 616). 

A plane tree (7Aatavoros, B 307, 310) stood over the 
spring at Aulis, where the Achaeans gathered for their 
expedition against Troy. The devouring of 
sparrows in their nest on this tree by a serpent 
was the portent which showed the length of the Trojan war. 

The palm tree (oimé, € 163) is mentioned once: 
Odysseus compared the slender Nausicaa to a young Palin 
palm which he had seen growing by the altar of _ 
Apollo on the island of Delos. 

The cornel tree (kpavera, Il 767, « 242) once is named 
among the trees of a forest beaten by the wind, Core 
and once its fruit is thrown with acorns before the ; 
comrades of Odysseus who had been transformed into swine 
by. Circe. 

The willow (tréy, x 510, & 350) grew on the Trojan 
plain near the Scamander, and on the shore of the land of 
Hades. With wéthes (pirecct oisvivyow, € 256), Willow. 
Odysseus formed a woven bulwark for his barge, 
and bound his comrades to the sheep which were to convey 
them out of the cave of the Cyclops (Avyouw, ¢ 427), and 
tied together the feet of the great deer which he killed on 
Calypso’s island (« 166). 

The ivy (xaods) is not named by the Homeric poet. 
The etymology of the name of the great bowl 
(irovBiov, « 346, 7 52) which rustics used for 
milk and wine, is uncertain. Certainly ivy-wood would seem 
particularly ill-suited for such a purpose. 
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ANIMALS, FISHES, BIRDS, AND INSECTS 


THE Homeric poet has no word for anzmal, either as a 
living thing, the later Cov, distinguished from vegetable or 
mineral matter, or as distinguished from bird or fh The 
ordinary word for beast (ip, Onpiov) connotes weld deast, 
especially a ‘fierce wild beast, as a lion. Thus Mt. Ida 
above Troy is. the “mother of wild beasts” (uyTépa Oypar, 
= 283). The Aeolic form of this word (pip, A 268, B 743) 
is used of the centaurs, who receive the epithets shaggy 
(Aaxjevtes, B 743) and with homes on the mountain (dperx@or, 
A 268), but are not indicated otherwise as having the form 
familiar from later myths and works of art, of a combination 
of man and horse.” 
The poet had no occasion to name many living creatures 
with which he may have been acquainted, and mentions 
er most but once or twice, and this in comparisons. 
fe i os He may have known the fox, the rat, the cuckoo, 
Mentoued the’ butterfly, the lizard) the frog, the <ant, and 
the musquito,—but he does not mention them; 
and no lions make their appearance actually in the course 
‘xvd@darov is used in p 317, of a wild beast of the forest. mé\wp and é\wpov 
seem nearly the equivalent of the English monster,—thus being applied to the 
Gorgon (E 741, 634), Scylla (u 87), a serpent seized by an eagle (M 202), the 
portent of a transformed serpent (B 321), the lame Hephaestus (= 410), the Cyclops 


Polyphemus (¢ 428), a goose seized by an eagle (0 161), a great stag (k 168), 
and beasts transformed by Circe (x 219). 


2Tn literature this form of a quadruped appears first in Pindar’s Second Pythian 
Ode. The centaurs are mentioned by their ordinary name in A 832, where 
Chiron is called “‘ most just of the centaurs,” and in @ 295 f., where reference 


is made to the conflict between the centaurs and the Pepithasy because of the 
drunken insolence of the centaur Eurytion. 
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of the story, though they are mentioned often in comparisons. 
We are not surprised at his ignorance of the ape and the 
camel, the tiger and the kangaroo, though the Phoenicians 
in his time were bringing apes and peacocks to Tyre, and 
so naturally to their customers on the shores of the Aegean 
Sea. The cat and the hen had not been introduced into 
Greece in the poet’s time. The elephant is not named, 
but ivory is known (€Aépas,—see page 304); the spider, 
too, is not named, but a spider’s web is mentioned twice 
(apaxua, @ 280, 7 35). Purple is named as a hue, but 
not the little mollusk from which the dye was gained. The 
mouse is not named, but Apollo seems to have received 
his appellation Szzntheus (A 39) as the destroyer of field- 
mice. Similarly the weasel is not named as an animal, but 
the Trojan Dolon, when he was preparing for an expedition 
by night as a spy on the Achaean camp, took for the 
protection of his head a weasel-skin cap.’ 

From Homer we expect no scientific distinctions, and 
at this remove of time, and with so slight indications, in 
many instances we dare not be dogmatic in the assignment 
_of different species. His verses were composed for those 
to whom both the creatures and their names were familiar. 
Chance had much to do with the mention of many of these 
animals, which appear but once in the poems, and that in 
a comparison. No significance is to be attached to such a 
fact as that swine are not mentioned in Troy. The poet 
tells his hearer little about the details of life in the Trojan 
city, and speaks of no eating there except in a bare reference 
to the funeral feast in honor of Hector. Little weight is 
to be attached to negative evidence in such a field. 

The domesticated animals and fowl of which Homer 
speaks are the horse, the ass (once), mules, the dog, kine, 
sheep, goats,* swine, and geese. The horse is Wee 
mentioned more than 450 times, cattle about Wf Lives 
175 times, dogs about 115 times, lions 62 times. Cyegiyros. 
Of wild animals, Homer mentions lions, leopards, 
wolves, jackals, wild boars, wild goats, deer, and hares. 


Lqridénv kuvénv, K 335. A scholiast on this verse says the ixris is an animal 
which eats birds and is knavish (aavodpyos) ; it is larger and shaggier than a 
yarn (cat?), but similar, and some call it a wild yad7. 
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The bear is named once (apxro, X 611) as part of the 
decoration for the baldric of Heracles, and twice (2 487, 
€ 273) as the appellation of the well-known constellation of 
the northern heavens. Of sea animals, the seal and the 
sea-calf (k’ves, « 96) are mentioned with dolphins and other 
creatures of the sea. Of fishes, no species is named but 
eels and dolphins; of other sea creatures, the poet knows 
the oyster, the polyp, and the sponge. Of birds, the poet 
names the eagle, the osprey, the falcon, the goshawk, the 
vulture, the gull, the crane, the swan, the heron, the diver, . 
the halcyon, the wild goose, the crow, the jackdaw, the 
starling, the nightingale, the thrush, the sparrow, the swallow, 
and the pigeon. The chalc’s, as it was called by gods, or 
cymindis, as it was called by men (& 291), cannot be identified. 
Of other flying things, Homer knows the bat, the bee, the 
wasp, the fly (which may include the gnat), the gadfly, 
the cicada, and the locust. No varieties of serpent are 
named except the water-snake (Udpos, B 723) which bit 
Philoctetes. Of worms Homer knows the earth worm 
(oxobrAné, N 654, to which a warrior stretched on the ground 
is compared), the dorers (izes, @ 395, the larvae of a beetle 
which eat wood and horn, and thus might have injured the 
bow of Odysseus), and maggots (evAai, T 26, X 509, 2 414) 
which feed upon the bodies of the slain. For completeness 
the insect,—probably some kind of a flea——which annoyed the 
old dog Argos as he lay upon the dung-heap (xvyopaoris, 
p 300) may be added to the list, though it cannot be 
identified. 

Living creatures are not associated with special divinities, 
as under their patronage, except in so far as the eagle was 
eae) beginning to be the messenger of Zeus (Q 292), 
ee and Poseidon perhaps appears once as the patron 


of horses (Y 307), where Zeus ‘and Poseidon 
taught Antilochus horsemanship,—but Poseidon was an 


ancestor of Antilochus, and may have taught him out of 
pure friendship. The owl is not yet sacred to Athena 
nor the dove to Aphrodite, nor the peacock to Her 
Artemis was indeed the goddess of the chase, but she was 
not the special patroness of young animals as she is in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. That the Sun has flocks and 
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herds is not important in this connexion ; these are his 
like any other possession. 

Attention has been called by Miss Clerke! to the fact 
that the poet pays slight. heed to the noises 
of animals. “ Homer’s horses neither whinny nor 
neigh, his pigs refrain from grunting, his jackals 
do not howl, the roar of the lion nowhere resounds through 
his forests.” 

In the /ézad, as the story of war, the horse is naturally 
the most prominent and important animal. In the Old 
Testament, too, the horse is recognized as adapted 
to battle: “Hast thou given the horse strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? ... The glory 
of his nostrils is terrible) He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. . . . He saith among the trumpets ‘Ha, ha!’ and 
he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting” (/ob xxxix. 19-25). The Hebrews 
thought of the horse as the animal of war, while the ass 
and the mule were used in peace, and in Greece never was 
the horse used as a beast of burden, nor for menial work 
of any kind. Thus Priam takes a wagon drawn by mules 
to the Greek camp, bearing to Achilles the ransom for 
Hector’s body, and to bring back the corpse, while the old 
king himself drives on a chariot drawn by horses (Q 279). 
The longest journey by chariot and horses described in 
the Homeric poems, is the two-days’ drive of Telemachus 
and Pisistratus from “sandy Pylus” to Sparta (y 475-0 2), 
but Menelaus sends his newly married daughter from Sparta 
to Thessaly with horses and chariot (0 8 f), and Aegisthus 

lFamiliar Studies tn Homer. 

2ypeuérigov, M 51, must mean szorted, rather than xezghed, for the beasts were 
in a state of excited terror. So dnxées, E 772, Y 27, must mean suorteng. Cf. the 
expression of the book of /od, quoted in the text. —Perhaps we may infer the 
roar of a lion from K 183 where dogs are wakeful, hearing a mighty beast [lion] 
coming through the forest. Certainly the sheep bleat; the clamor of the Trojan 
army is compared to the incessant bleating of innumerable sheep, a-milking and 
hearing the voices of their lambs (A 435); cattle low and sheep bleat at mu 265; 
and on the morning after the blinding of Polyphemus, his ewes bleat unmilked about 


the pens (« 439). At the opening of the third book of the //ad the din of the 
Trojan army is compared to that of cranes on their way to the streams of 
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comes to the shore with horses and chariot to meet - his 
cousin Agamemnon on his return from the siege of Troy, 
and to invite him to be his guest (0 533). The divinities 
also use chariots and horses. Zeus harnesses his “ bronze- 
hoofed horses, swift of flight,’ for the journey from Olympus 
to Mt. Ida (0 41); Hera and Athena once drive from the 
home of the gods to the Trojan plain (EH 720), and again 
begin this drive, but are stopped by the command of Zeus 
(8 382 ff.); Ares has his chariot with him on the Trojan 
plain, but lends it to Aphrodite when she is wounded by 
Diomed (E 355 ff.), and himself, when wounded, rises “to 
the broad heaven with the clouds” (E 866); Poseidon (at 
N 20) on seeing that Zeus is not attending to the conflicts 
between the Greeks and the Trojans, goes from Samothrace 
to his home at Aegae, harnesses his steeds, and drives to 
a grotto between Tenedos and Imbros, where he leaves his 
horses hobbled by golden fetters, while he goes to the plain 
of Troy. Poseidon seems to have used his horses and 
chariot also on his journey to the Aethiopians (e 380). 
Near the close of the Odyssey the horses of the Dawn are 
named as Lampus and Phaéthon ( 246). Elsewhere the 
divinities traverse space without a vehicle, as Athena comes 
to the Achaean army in each of the first two books of the 
Ihad, and the need of the chariot is not apparent. In 
particular, Poseidon, we should say, might more easily 
have taken the usual course from Samothrace to the Troad. 
The chapters on Homeric War show that riding was not 
customary, and give a sufficient reason for the preference of 
Riding. the chariot over the saddle-horse in the Homeric 
battle,—the chariot was used not as a_ platform, 

from which to fight, but as a vehicle for quick and easy 
transportation of the warrior and his heavy shield from one 
part of the field to another. The horse may have been 
smaller than his successor of to-day, but the evidence for 
this is slight. We remember that in the wars of the Old 
Testament, also, and in those depicted on the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria, chariots were used rather than cavalry, 
but these were used as points of vantage by the warrior. 
That riding on horseback was not wholly unknown, might 
be supposed. Returning from a midnight expedition into the 
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Trojan camp, Odysseus and Diomed ride the horses of 
Rhesus which they have captured (K 5 13), just as a boy 
rides a horse bareback from the pasture. Ajax, leaping from 
stern to stern of the Greek ships drawn up on shore, in his 
defense of the fleet against the Trojans who are bringing 
fire to destroy it, is likened to a man well skilled in geine 
(keAnTiCew), who drives four horses to town, leaping from thie 
back of one to another (O 679). This circus-rider perhaps 
finds his best ancient counterpart in the acrobat above a 
bull on a fresco at Tiryns, and in women, who seem to be 
exhibiting in an arena, in a fresco painting recently found 
at Cnosus in Crete. After the wreck of his barge, Odysseus 
bestrode a timber as he would ride on the back of a horse 
(Kéhn® ws troy é\a’vwr, € 371). But these examples are 
insufficient to prove the custom of riding on horseback 
against the weight of negative evidence. 

Horses were for the enjoyment of chieftains, not the 
possession of ordinary men. The figure of a horse and 
chariot on a Mycenaean tombstone (fig. 18) seems vine 
intended primarily to indicate equestrian rank.! Be A 
Telamonian Ajax, from the island of Salamis, and 
Odysseus, from the island of Ithaca, use no chariots in the 
conflicts before Troy. They had none at their homes, naturally, 
for they could not use them on these rugged islands. Tele- 
machus declines to accept Menelaus’s offer of horses and 
chariot as a gift; he could not use them on Ithaca, which 
has no broad roads nor meadow (0 601). The Ithacan 
Noémon had twelve mares, but he kept them across the 
strait, on the mainland, in Elis, and bred mules, which 
would be useful in rocky Ithaca (0 635). In a long story 
of the achievements of his youth, Nestor tells of a foray in 
which the Pylians carried off 150 mares of the Eleans, with 
many colts (A 680). Achilles in emphasizing the fact that 
he had come before Troy for the sake of Menelaus, not 
1¥or this we may compare the terms immédauos (H 38), imméra (B 336) or 
immnddra (A 387), lrmoxédevOos (II 584), immoxdpuns (Q 257), wAngurmos (B 104), 
and perhaps immoxopvoris (B 1), which correspond in a general way to our terms 
knight, chevalter, cavalier (from the French cheval and: the Latin cavadlus), 


associated with chivalry. Horsemanship (irmoctyn, A 303) sometimes is much like 
knighthood. Y¥ifteen Homeric proper names are formed from tmmos, as Hippodamia, 


Hippolochus, Hippotades, Pheidippus. 
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because of any personal grievance, says that the Trojans 


never had driven off his cattle or his horses (A 154). 
Erichthonius, son of Dardanus, is declared to have been 
the richest of men, and to have had 3000 mares with 
frisking colts feeding on the lowlands of the Troad (Y 210). 
Priam seems to have had a stock farm for horses at Abydus, 
on the Hellespont, for his son Democoén comes thence “ from 
the horses” (xap’ troy, A 500). The Danaans were called 
men of swift steeds (rax’rwdo, QO 161), and the epithet 
with good steeds (evmwdos, E 551) was applied to ium. The 
epithet orse-feeding (immeBotov, y 263, T 329) seems to 
have been transferred to southern Argos, the Argolid, from 
northern Argos, Thessaly, which during all its history was 
noted for its horses. The application of the adjective wzth 
renowned steeds (kAvTOTwAos, E 654) which is given to Hades, 
has not been satisfactorily explained ; according to a familiar 
later myth he carried Persephone on his chariot from earth 
to the realms below. 
Horses generally were pastured in herds (A 680, T 281, 
Y 221), but some’ were fed in stalls (Z 306, K 568). 
For fodder, the Homeric horse had white barley 
The Care of - , y 
Horses. (Kp Aevcov, E 196), spelt (oAvpa, E 196), sesame, 
wheat, clover, cyper-grass (Ceal, upol, Awrds, 
kuTetpov, 0 603 f.), and. some species of parsley (céAwvor, 
B 776). They. had no oats. According to © 189, wine 
was given-on occasion; this line is of doubtful authenticity, 
but is followed at least by Matthew Arnold in his Sohkrad 
and Rustum. The steeds of gods naturally fed on ambrosial 


‘fodder (E369). Andromache herself feeds Hector’s horses 


on his return from the field of battle (O 186), and Patroclus 
bathes the steeds of Achilles and oils their manes (¥ 281). 
According to the usual text of VW 266, a mule might 
not be set to work until his sixth or seventh year; how 
early colts were used, is not stated. The milk of mares 
was not used by the Trojans or Achaeans, but the poet 
knows of the Mare-milkers (‘Immnuodyol, N 5), who lived 
on this milk, and who were at least the neighbors of the 
“most just of men.” The tail or flowing mane (€Betpa) of 
horses was used as crest for the warrior’s helmet (Ados 
immloxaitys, Z 469). The Homeric horses must have been 
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well trained, for they drew the chariot by a yoke, without 
traces, and so were much freer than the horse harnessed to 
a modern carriage. But this discipline needs not to have 
been so strict as that for a modern fire-engine horse,—perhaps 
not more than that for a polo pony,—and in modern battles 


Fic. 18.—A Mycenaean Tombstone. 
From Prof. W. Ridgeway’s ‘Early Age of Greece.’ 


a riderless horse has been known to keep his place in the 
familiar troop. The book of /od has been asec already 
as witness to the steed’s joy in the conflict. Since Poseidon 
used metal “hobbles” for his horses (N 36), this was 
probably the custom of men also, That fhe driver made 
much use of his voice is shown by Pandarus’s choice to wield 
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the spear by Aeneas’s side rather than to drive the horses 
of Aeneas, lest “missing thy voice” they should delay 
(E 234), and by the shouts in the horse-race (Y: 452). 
The whip was a goad with a lash ((uavres, Y 363), and 
that it was important, is shown in the horse-race, where 
Apollo thought to take the prize from Diomed by making 
him drop his whip (xévtpoy, Y 387). The chariot race was 
the first and most important of the games in honor of the 
dead Patroclus, and is described at greatest length (¥ 262- 
615). A good horse is eager for the race as well as for 
the battle (¥ 300). Old Nestor tells (¥ 638) of his own 
part in the chariot race in honor of the dead king of the 
Epeans, and of his father’s sending a chariot and four horses 
to race for a tripod in Elis, when king Augeas (of the 
famous stables) detained chariot and horses, but let the 
charioteer go (A 699). Clearly the horse-race was a common 
event, and the epithet prize-bearing (aePropopa, X 22) is 
given to horses five times. In the race the ordinary chariot 
“was used. 

The horses of Aeneas were descended from steeds which 
Zeus had given to king Tros (for whom Troy was named) 
Ried of as a consolatory return for Ganymede, whom 
ree Zeus had taken as his cup-bearer (EH 265). The 

horses of Achilles were immortal, sired by the 
wind Zephyrus and born by the Harpy Podargé (Fieetfoot, 
II 150), and were the gift of the god Poseidon to Peleus 
(¥ 277); naturally enough they “flew with the winds” 
(dua rvoujor rerérOnv, IL 149). One of these steeds, Xanthus, 
is endowed with the power of speech for a moment by Hera, 
that he may explain to Achilles the death of Patroclus, and 
may predict the great warriors own death (T 407). With 
the mares of Erichthonius, the north wind Boreas generates 
twelve colts of wonderful lightness of foot, which run over 
the grain without breaking it, and over the foam of the 
sea (Y 223). The horses of the Thracian Rhesus are 
“whiter than snow, and as swift as the winds” (Keg. 379: 
One of the horses of Diomed was a sorrel (going, KV 454) 
with a round white spot on the forehead. The “ tawny 
heads of horses” (I 407) are supposed to have been bays, 
but the Homeric definitions of color are not very exact, 
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and the adjective is that which Pindar applies to cattle, 
The two immortal horses of Achilles are Xanthus and 

Balius (II 149),—probably Bay and Dapfle. A third horse 
of Achilles is called Pedasus, perhaps from the place where 
it was bred ; he captured it at Thebes (II 153). Agamemnon 
had a mare Aethé (Bright), and Menelaus a horse Podargus 
(Fleetfoot, ¥ 295). In a line which has been thought a late 
interpolation, because it assumes four horses as attached to 
a single chariot, Hector addresses his steeds as Xanthus, 
Podargus, Aethon, and Lampus (Shzming, © 185). The 
swiftest horse of previous generations is declared to have been 
Areion (Horse of Ares? VY 346), the property of Adrastus. 
The steeds of the Dawn are Lampus and _ Phaéthon 
(Gleaming, ~~ 246). The chariot in general is drawn by 
two horses, but according to the reference just given, Hector 
had four, Neleus sent four to contend for a prize at Elis 
(A 699), and the Phaeacian ship conveying Odysseus to 
his home is compared to four stallions rushing over the 
plain under the blows of the whip (vy 81). A _ side-horse 
(rapyjopos, IL 474, of. © 87) is twice referred to, which is 
attached to the chariot only by straps, and apparently is 
to be used only in case of an accident to one of the other 
horses; but curiously enough, in both of these instances 
the side-horse himself is wounded and is a hindrance, while 
in the second instance he could not have been needed 
since the other two horses were immortal. 

* At least a score of epithets are applied to horses by 
the poet, of which six refer to speed The epithet agh- 
stepping (depotrodes, I 327) is evidently contrasted Do teh oe 
with that of winding-gaited (eidirodes, Z 424) page 
applied to the clumsy kine. Sronze-hoofed , 
(xadkdrovs, © 41) of the horses of Zeus does not imply 
that these were shod by the smith, but refers only to 
the strength of their feet, like strong-hoofed (kparepwvvé, 
E 329). An epithet which is applied more frequently than 
any other except fleet, is’ of uncertain derivation and 
meaning (udévuxes, I .127),—it being understood by some 
as solid-hoofed, while others would interpret it as eager- 

1d«dts, A 5003; wkirodes, E 206; roddnens, P 614; mddas alédos, T 404; Taxus, * 
X 464; évoxap§uo, N 31,—no two of which are of the-same metrical value. 
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hoofed.. The horses of the gods are swift-in-flight (@xuréTa? 
© 42), as the horses of men are fleet of foot (wKv7r00es). 

The word for horse, when used without reference to sex, 
is generally feminine in Homer. This has been understood 
by some as indicating that mares were preferred for service 
in war, but this interpretation is unnecessary, and in the 
chariot race (¥ 409) Antilochus urges his steeds to hasten 
lest Aethé, a sare, should put them to shame. 

The most notable comparison in which the horse appears, 
is that in which Paris in the pride of his heart, in armor 
gleaming like the sun, laughing aloud, borne on 
by his swift feet as he descends from the Trojan 
city to the battle on the plain, is compared to 
a horse well-fed at the manger, who has broken his halter 
and is galloping with clattering hoofs over the plain, 
proudly holding his head high, and with mane floating on 
his shoulders, as he seeks the haunts and pasture of the 
horses (Z 504). Just before the death of Hector, Achilles 
in pursuit of the Trojans is likened to a horse, which has 
received prizes, running over the plain. The poet did not 
fail to notice the frisking of colts (Y 222). 

The reader is told elsewhere that the chariots were low 
and light; and that the occupants commonly stood, not 
sat,—as indeed might be most comfortable, since the vehicle 
had no springs. The charioteer was called the vezn-holder 
(jvioxos, E 231). No more than two persons occupy a 
single chariot. : 

Only once does the poet refer to the offering of horses 
as a sacrifice to divinities. On the last day of battle, 
ae Achilles, throwing the corpse of a son of Priam 
rite into the river Scamander, says that the Trojans 

shall not be saved even by the silver-eddying 
river to which they sacrifice many bulls, and into whose 


Horses in 
Comparisons. 


1The former taking pdvvt for pov-ovvé, corresponding to povdyada of Eur. 7.4. 
225; the latter associating it with the root of péuaa, am eager. The Greeks did 
not make sharply the Hebrew distinction between cloven-footed animals and those 
**which part not the hoof,”—Homer never speaks of cattle as cloven-hoofed,—and in 
Homer pévos is never found for podvos. 

* Mortal horses, indeed, at times are said to fly over the plain (rerécOnv, Y 381) 
but this is clearly figurative and not a good basis for an epithet. 


*This passage was borrowed by Vergil and applied to Turnus (de. xi. 492). 
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eddies they sink living horses (® 131). This ‘sacrifice of 
horses is called un-Hellenic.! Perhaps in this connexion, 
however, the slaughter of four horses at the burial of 
Patroclus (¥ 171) should be noted, although these horses, 
like the two dogs who were then killed, were not a sacrifice 
in the ordinary sense. 

The ass (6vos, A 558) appears but once in Homer, and 
that in a comparison. The mighty Ajax unwillingly with- 
drawing, when overpowered by the Trojans, is 
likened to a stubborn ass, on whose back many 
clubs have been broken, who has entered a field of tall 
grain, and is driven out by boys only after he has satisfied 
his hunger. The comparison contained nothing undignified 
for the warrior. The ass and the mule in oriental countries 
have a higher reputation than in the west. 

The mule was the ordinary beast of burden and draught 
animal for menial service. He has two names, one designating 
him as a half-ass (juiovos, B 852) and the other 

: eh : The Mule. 

as a mountain-beast (ovpes, A 50).2 His sure 

step and smali foot make him important also in modern 
times on mountains, while his strong digestion makes him 
valuable in war. In general, mules seem to have been 
bred from mares (Y 265, 6 635, @ 22). . The breed of 
the Eneti in Paphlagonia appears to have been approved 
(B 852), and Priam received mules as a present from the 
Mysians (Q 278). One is offered as the second prize in 
the chariot race (WY 266), and another as the first prize for 
boxing (¥ 654). Mules draw the car on which lies Hector’s 
body (Q 150), and that with which Nausicaa goes with 
her washing to the river side (( 37). They draw the cars 
which bring the dead bodies from the field of battle to 
the Achaean camp (H 333, 426), and bring wood, apparently 
fastened directly to the animal (¥ 121), from Mt. Ida for 
the funeral pile of Patroclus. As mules draw from the 


The Ass. 


1Stengel, Kultusaltertiimer,? 120, refers to the sacrifice of a span of white horses 
by Mithridates before the war with the Romans (Appian, JMZzth. Bell. 70), and a 
similar sacrifice by Sextus Pompeius (Dio Cassius, xlviii. 48). 
2The two words are synonyms. See W III, 115, 121. ovpevs was originally 
an adjective, and became a noun, like mrwé (P 676, cowering) for the hare and 


rpipwy (timid, in mohutpipwr, B 502) for the dove. 


a, THE MULE 


mountain along a rugged path a beam or great ship-timber, 
and are distressed “by weariness and sweat,’ so the two 
Ajaxes bear away the body of Patroclus, hard pressed by 
the Trojans (P 742). They are counted better than oxen 
for the plough (K 352). The difficulty of breaking them to 
labor is recognized (¥ 655)... They are called strong-hoofed 
(kpaTepavuxes, € 253), patient in labor (radaepyos, VY 654), 
working in harness (évtectepyos, Q 277), and of the field 
(aypdrepos, B 852, with reference to the herd). 

The dog was not needed in the ordinary occupations of 
the Jad, and in that poem generally appears in an 
unpleasant way, as a scavenger and a wild beast 
of prey, while it was more important in the 
peaceful and pastoral life of the Odyssey. We need to 
assume no “reversal of sympathies” for the horse and the 
dog in the two poems, although, as Mahaffy and Geddes? 
have pointed out, the horse has greater prominence in the 
liad, and the dog has a pleasanter character, though it 
is not mentioned so often, in the Odyssey than in the //ad. 
Only once in the /iZad, and that in one of the books which 
Geddes considered Odyssean, are dogs in the Achaean camp 
before Troy mentioned as having an individual master 
(¥ 173); these are the nine dogs of Patroclus, of whom 
two are slain and thrown upon the funeral pile of their 
master. King Priam, too, has dogs, but he fears lest these 
dogs which he has “fed with food from his table, to guard 
his doors,” after he has been slain, and when they have 
been maddened by the taste of his blood, will themselves 
tear his body (X 66). This shows that their wolfish nature 
was only hidden, and indeed many dogs of Constantinople 
and even of Athens in recent times have been essentially 
wild beasts.? No variety of species is mentioned by Homer. 


The Dog. 


1 Ordinary texts read éteré’ dduarnv kr)., but the conjecture that the words should be 
divided differently, éferéa Sunriv, (so that the meaning. should Bae years old, well 
broken, instead of six years old, unbroken) is reasonable. That a mule of such ‘ age 
was unused to labor, would not increase its value, as seems to be intended in ae 
expression. 

2 Problem of the Homeric Poems. 


See also Miss Clerke, Fwmliar Studies in 
Home. 


3 Geddes refers to Byron’s Siege of Corinth for the fierceness o 


Turkish rule. f Greek dogs under 
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Dogs appear in Homer as shepherd-dogs to guard flocks, 
as watch-dogs for the house and as companions, as hunting- 
dogs in the chase, and as scavengers. Their 
watchfulness is pictured at K 183, where the 
Achaean guards are likened to dogs in a sheep-fold hearing 
a lion coming through the forest on the mountains, and 
. “sleep has perished from their eyes.” Again, at M 363, 
a hungry lion seeks to enter the sheep-fold, though he finds 
“the herdsmen keeping guard with dogs and spears.” On 
the Shield of Achilles is wrought a scene in which four 
herdsmen and nine dogs are accompanying a herd of cattle 
to the pasture; two lions hold a bellowing bull, and the 
men urge on the dogs in vain,—the dogs bark but keep 
out of the lions’ way (> 578). At E 476, also, dogs cower 
before a lion. Eumaeus, the swine-herd, has four dogs “like 
to wild beasts” (& 21) which guard his farm-building in his 
absence (o 200). These nearly tear Odysseus in pieces, 
but he on their approach sits down and throws away his 
staff, which act stops them for a moment, until Eumaeus 
appears and drives them off with stones. Two days later, 
however, on the approach of Telemachus the dogs welcome 
him (7 4), and thus assure Odysseus that the newcomer is 
an acquaintance of Eumaeus. A little later, on the same 
day, the same dogs are filled with awe, whine, and slink 
away at the coming of the goddess Athena (7 162). 

Mention has been made of the dogs which Priam reared 
“to guard his door” (@upawpovs, X 69). On either side 
of the door of the palace of King Alcinous 
on Scheria stood gold and silver dogs which 
Hephaestus had made to “guard the house” (dana cvdac- 
oéuevat, 4 93). Before the palace of Circe were wolves and 
lions into which she had changed men, who fawned upon 
the companions of Odysseus “as dogs fawn upon their master 
when he comes from the feast, for he always brings some tid- 
bits for them” (« 216). The watch-dog of Hades is referred 
to twice (8 368, A 623), but is not named as Cerberus. 
Thrice Telemachus is accompanied by two dogs as he goes 
to the “place of assembly” (6 11, p 62,u 145). The dis- 
guised Odysseus, inquiring about the dog Argos, suggests 
that he may have been one of the pet dogs which men 

2A 


Uses of Dogs. 


W atch-dogs. 
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feed with food from their table because of their beauty 
(p 309). 
In the chase, the hunter is often accompanied by dogs. 
Indeed the term dog-leader (kuvyyeTns, t 120) is used once 
for hunter, and the same notion is the basis of 
a similar name (éraxtqpes, P 135). For a lion 
‘ or wild-boar hunt, dogs were quite indispensable 
(I 545, P 725, 8 338). The youthful Odysseus was hunting 
a wild boar with dogs on Mt. Parnassus when he received 
the wound of which the scar remained for his identification 
(r 436). At the close of the last day of battle of the 
Iliad, Achilles pursues Hector as a dog pursues a fawn 
which it has started from its couch upon the mountains 
(X 189); though the fawn hides under a bush, the dog 
scents it out and finds it. Two days earlier, Diomed and 
Odysseus follow the Trojan scout Dolon, as two sharp-toothed 
dogs, well skilled in the chase, press upon a fawn or hare 
(K 360). Odysseus, when he left home for Troy, had a 
golden brooch ornamented by the figure of a dog holding 
a dappled fawn by his fore paws (see p. 172). Of course the 
most noted dog of antiquity, and the only animal to receive 
a proper name in the Odyssey, is Argos, the only creature to 
recognize Odysseus on his return from his absence of a score: 
of years,—who, seeing his master, wagged his tail and died 
(oe 291 ff). This Argos had been a famous hunter in his 
day: no wild goat, fawn, or hare could escape him by 
flight, and he was distinguished for his keen scent. 
But_in the /éad, as has been said, the dog in general is 
a scavenger, a wild beast, no better than a jackal. Thus 
Dee at, the very opening of the poem, the prooemium 
iin ea that the Wrath of Achilles made the bodies 
of many brave warriors to be the prey of dogs 
and a feast to the birds, with which we may compare the 
prophecy sent from Elisha, “The dogs shall eat Jezebel in 
the portion of Jezreel” (2 Kings ix. 10). Hector was eager 
to secure the body of Patroclus, that he might give it to 
the Trojan dogs (P 127); but when himself at the point 
of death, he begged Achilles not to allow the dogs to devour 
egy ee 
an camp to ransom the body 


Dogs in the 
Chase. 
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of his son, one of his first questions to Hermes, who 
represents himself as a companion of Achilles, is whether 
Achilles has cut Hector limb from limb and given him to 
the dogs (Q 409); and Hermes’s reply is: “The. dogs and 
the birds have not devoured him.” 

The general reputation of the dog being what is implied 
and contained in the preceding paragraph, no one can be 
surprised that the dog was to the Homeric Greeks 
the personification of shamelessness. So Achilles 
addresses Agamemnon, “O thou with the eyes 
of a dog and the heart of a deer” (A 225); and he says 
of Agamemnon, to those who had come to beg him to 
return to the battle, “Doggish though he is, he would not 
dare to look me in the face” (I 373). The name aog is 
applied contemptuously, as in modern times. Helen applies 
it to therself (Z 344, 356), Iris applies it to Athena 
(according to our text of O 423), and Penelope applies it 
to her unfaithful serving-maids (7 91, 154). The shade of 
Agamemnon in Hades, in telling of his death and Clytae- 
mestra’s behavior, says that nothing is more doggish than 
such a woman (xvytepov, X 427); and Odysseus, rousing 
his heart for endurance, says, “Be patient now, my soul; 
‘thou hast endured what is more doggish still” (v 18). 
Dog-eyed becomes thus equivalent to shameless (kuvwrts, 
© 145, A 424). The sublimation of persistent insolence is 
found in the term dog-fly (kuwvauuia, ® 421), which need not 
be understood as indicating a special variety of fly. 

The epithets applied to Homeric dogs refer to, their 
sharp white teeth, to their fleetness of foot, and (seldom) 
to their barking! The term vaging, raving, 
mad (Aucontypa, S) 299, ff. AveowOons, N 53) ite of 
refers to violent anger, not to the disease radves. 

The dog-star, as the Dog of Orion, is named at X 29. That 
caps were often made of dogskin, seems to be indicated by 
their name ; though the derivation is forgotten at times, 
ANOsicen ies 2 Menelakey dogskin (xriénv xuvéenv, K 335, 
where dogskin must mean simply cap). The dog Argos is 
distressed by some parasitic insect (xvvopacréwy, p. 300, 

i agai Porras, A 292, xapyapbdovre, K 360; 1édas dpyol, 2 578, apyous, A 50, 

dpylrodas, Q 211, raxées, I 26; wArakouwpo, — 29, barking. 


Dogs as 
Shameless. 
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dog destroyers,—formed on the analogy of Oupopaictéwy, X 220, 
life destroying), which need not be identified. The whelp, 
puppy, is mentioned three times: at mu 86 the voice of 
Scylla is said to be like that of a young whelp (oxvra&— 
with an evident play upon her name); at ¢ 289, Polyphemus 
seizes two of the companions of Odysseus, and dashes them 
like puppies on the ground; and at v 14, the heart of 
Odysseus is compared to a mother-dog, standing over her 
tender young, and barking at the approach of a stranger. 

Geddes calls attention to the curious circumstances that 
the dog, often appearing in the similes for combat, generally 
represents the Trojans,’ and that the term dog is applied to 
Hector more frequently than to any other warrior. 

The importance of cattle in Homeric life is indicated by 
their being the standard of value. They formed the chief 
item of personal property. The worth of a slave, 
a shield, or a basin is estimated in terms of cattle 
(see page 250). The poet Hesiod’s first advice to-his brother 
is to buy cattle for the plough (Works and Days, 405). 
Cow’s milk was not used, but in addition to their value on 
the farm, cattle were the most honored sacrifice to the gods, 
their flesh was the favorite food of the warriors, and their 
hides were useful in many ways. The herding of cattle was 
an honorable occupation, followed by kings’ sons. Anchises 
was tending his cattle when he was visited by the goddess 
Aphrodite (E 313), and Phoebus Apollo himself tended the 
herds of Laomedon in the glens of Mt. Ida (® 448). Cattle 
were the ordinary present to the father of a bride (A 244), 
and maidens thus receive an epithet as dringing cattle 
(aAdeotBou, 2 593) to their fathers, They were the booty 
most frequently sought and gained on forays, and thus were 
Diet teen amit en cme 5 
account, says that the THA ie mes ore ee oe 
they have never driven La hi ewe reas ee 
and Nestor tells how he and hi Pate ae ahora 

is friends drove away from the 


Cattle. 


* As © 338, A 292, 325, 414, M 147, N 108, P 65, 110, 282 658, 725 
2TIn Epirus, in much later times, after the i - : 
5 classical period at Ath 
were kept which yielded ten gall f mi i pe a 
RENE gallons of milk aday. Aristotle, H.A. iii. 21, Aelian, 
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Eleans fifty herds of cattle and other spoil (AS 678): -On 
his visit to Hades, Odysseus inquires of the shade of 
Agamemnon the occasion of his death, whether he perished 
in the sea, or enemies slew him on land as he was cutting 
off their cattle or fair flocks of sheep (A 399). Naturally, 
then, importance is attached to the possession of large herds 
of cattle, and they seem to be found in every land, although 
the Cyclops Polyphemus has none. Ithaca was called a good 
pasture for cattle (GovBoros, vy 246); Odysseus, however, had 
his kine, twelve herds, tended on the adjoining mainland 
(€ 100), and from these Philoetius brought a cow for the 
last feast. of Penelope’s suitors (v 185). On the island of 
Thrinacia, the sun-god had seven herds of cattle and as 
many flocks of sheep, with fifty in each herd and flock 
(~ 129); the numbers seem to indicate that the cattle 
represented the days of the Homeric year, but that does not 
concern us here. Whether Homer knew different breeds of 
cattle has not clearly been made out.! The neat-herd had 
not a crook, but a club, which he threw for the guidance of 
his herd (kaXavpora, VY 845). 

The two Ajaxes, standing together in defense of the 
Achaean ships, are likened to two wine-faced oxen with like 
spirit, drawing a well-joined plough, while the 

-, Cattle and 

abundant sweat gushes forth at the roots of their 7 Pia. 
horns as they press along the furrow (N 703). 
The longing of Odysseus for the sun to set, on the evening 
before his return to Ithaca, is compared to that of the 
farmer whose oxen all day long have been drawing the 
plough (vy 31). The disguised Odysseus, when Penelope's 
suitors speak contemptuously of his strength, tells them that 
if they had an acre-field, and two well-fed oxen of like 
draught, and the clod should yield to the plough, they 
would see whether he could cut a straight long furrow 
(o 371). But at K 352 the poet says that mules are better 
than oxen to draw the plough in the deep fallowland. 

The hour for loosing the cattle from the plough defines 
the time of day (GovAutovde, II 779). See page 48. That 


1 Ridgeway (Zarly Age of Greece, i. 332) holds that there were two species, —the 
straight-horned Mycenaean variety, and another with longer, curved horns, which had 


recently come down with immigrants from the north. 
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the cattle were used for the plough only during the morning, 
is a mere hypothesis, and is opposed to the information in 
the comparison quoted in the preceding paragraph. 

Less frequently, doubtless, were cattle used for drawing 
wagons; roads were few, and pack-animals and men’s 
shoulders carried most burdens. But oxen were 
of service in bringing the dead bodies to the 
camp for burial (H 333), and in bringing wood 
from Mt. Ida for the funeral pile of Hector (Q 782). They 
also “trod out the corn” on the threshing floor (Y 495), 
with which may be compared the Hebrew custom which is 
indicated by the injunction, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn,” Deut. xxv. 4. They were 
kept in herds and watched on the pasture, but often 
were driven to the farmyard at night. The comrades of . 
Odysseus rejoice at his return from Circe’s palace as calves 
rejoice in the return of their mothers from the pasture 
(« 410). In the pasture they are at times driven madly 
by the gadfly (xy 299). On the Shield of Achilles (2 573) 
was wrought by Hephaestus a representation of a herd of 
cattle on its way to the pasture, with herdsmen and dogs, 
and attacked by two lions. Comparisons are drawn from 
cattle attacked by lions, at E 162 and A 172; clearly lions 
were the chief danger of the herd.’ As the Achaeans first 
go out to meet the Trojans in battle, Agamemnon, conspicuous 
among the warriors, is likened to a bull, preéminent in the 
herd of cattle (B 480). That the ox was sometimes fed 
at a manger, is shown by the comparison of the death of 
Agamemnon, at the feast to which Aegisthus had invited 
him, to the killing of an ox at the crib (ém! dari, b 535). 

Cattle were offered in sacrifice to Zeus (B 410, H S14; 
© 240), to Apollo (A 41, 316), to Athena (Z 308, K 292, 
Cotte in -& 729 Y 4433 % B 550), to Poseidon (A 728, 
Sacrifice. a 25, 6,178, A 131), to the Alpheiis (A 728), and 
cnat to the river Xanthus (@ 131). The term hecatomb 
(exar ouGn, A 315) may have been applied originally to an 

offering of one hundred cattle, but it came to be used of 
sacrifices in general, as B 306. The largest offering which 
is mentioned is that of eighty-one bulls in a great feast of | 


* Cf. B 556, A 548, II 487, P 61, 542, 657. 


Cattle for 
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the Pylians in honor of Poseidon (y 7). The ox was killed 
by striking him with a sharp axe behind the horns, and 
severing the mass of sinews there; then the creature ran 
forward and fell (P 520). When Nestor sacrifices a heifer to 
Athena (y 430 ff.), after the animal is stunned, Nestor’s sons 
raise her, and one cuts the throat so that the blood pours 
out. 

The hides of cattle were useful for many purposes. Un- 
tanned, they were made into shields of various forms (H 222), 
so that dry ox hide is used without other limitation 
for shzeld (as H 238, M 425). The hide was 
“tanned” or cured by giving it a liberal covering of oil 
or grease, and then by pulling it and stretching it vigorously 
in every direction, so that the oil should enter the pores 
(P 389). Ox leather was used for large sacks (xk 19), 
greaves or gaiters (w 228), helmets (K 258), sandals (& 24), 
ship-ropes (6 426, u 423), reins for horses (VY 324), straps for 
helmets (I’ 375), a cestus for the boxer (VY 684), and straps 
for beds (to be stretched from side to side and from end 
to end of the bedstead, serving as springs, ~~ 201), and the 
body of Hector was fastened behind the chariot of Achilles 
by thongs of ox hide (X 397). The sinews of the ox served 
as bowstrings (A 122, O 469). A hide served as a bed 
for Diomed in camp (K 155), and for the disguised Odysseus 
on the night before the slaying of Penelope’s suitors (v 142), 
and the suitors sat on such hides as they played draughts 
in the courtyard of the palace (4 108). 

When Penelope’s suitors are striving to string the bow of 
Odysseus, a great cake of tallow (créaros tpoxov, p 178) is 
brought out, in the hope that the bow when well greased 
would be more pliable. Whether the jars of ointment 
(adeipatos, Y 170) which were placed on the he of 
Patroclus, were of animal or vegetable fat is uncertain. 

Epithets in large variety are applied to cattle. They are 

Jat (miova, B 403), ene ecarp eked. Ht 223); Epithets of 

spiried (meyabumor, II 488), straight-horned (opbo- Bai. 

Kpalpawy, 8 231), “of broad forehead” (cupemeri@mon, 

K 292), bellowing (Epimvxoy, Y 497, €pvyundov, & 580), 
1To say that doug is used always of animal fat, and d\epap of vegetable oils, is 

arbitrary. The connexion decides. 


Uses of Hides. 
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winefaced (owore, N 703), all black (waupéeAavas, y 6). 
Several epithets are of uncertain meaning: 4, Z 94, seems 
to mean sleek, but other scholars understand it as one year 
old; apyot, ¥ 30, may mean white or sleek ; atdwva, IL 488, 
may mean either sfzrited or tawny. The most frequent 
epithet (€Auas, a 92, used fourteen times) is thought by some 
to mean crumpled-horned, by others to mean wénding-gaited, 
and by others to mean sleek. It is applied at mu 355 to the 
cattle of the Sun, which at m 348 are straight-horned, and 
so there should not mean wzth crumpled horn; but six times 
it accompanies the next epithet to be considered, which 
certainly refers to the gait, so the two cannot be synonymous. 
etAiodas (a 92), used ten times, is interpreted as wénding- 
gaited from the curious motion of the hind feet of the 
cow, contrasted with the epithet igh-stepping (aepatzrodes) 
applied to horses, The cow does not pick up her feet neatly 
and move them directly forward, but swings them loosely 
outward, in a manner which may be illustrated roughly by 
the following diagram, in which @ represents the horizontal 
motion of the left foot, and A that of the right: 


°—nvao~nm—aN NN an 
A ee OS OS os — 


Only three or four times, as has been noted, is the color 
Color of Kine. of the kine specified, and it may be of interest 
to.remember that Pindar calls the Thracian bulls . 

red (£avO0s, Pythian, iv. 205). 

The large, calm eye of the cow is recognized in the epithet 
ox-eyed (Bow@ms, A 551), which is applied fifteen times to the 
Son goddess Hera, and once each to two mortal 

women. The care of a young cow for her off- 
spring, standing over it in its defense, forms a simile for 
Menelaus, bestriding the body of Patroclus and warding off 
the Trojans (P 4). The bellowing of a bull serves as a 
comparison for the roaring of the river Xanthus (Pe237) 
the grating of the gate of the Achaean camp forced open 
by a stone thrown by Hector (M 460), and the creakino of 
the long unused door which opened from the ‘ 
chamber of Odysseus ( 48). 

The chase of wild bulls may be referred to at N 571, where 
the struggle of a wounded man is likened to cee of a 


treasure- 
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bull on the mountains which herdsmen have bound with 
ropes and are leading away. Such a contest is repre- 
sented on beautiful golden cups of the Mycenaean 
period found at Vaphio, near Sparta (see p. 255). 
But the use of the term serdsmen instead of 
hunters, allowed the hearer to think of the capture of a 
bull which had escaped from the herd and was loath to be 
deprived of his new freedom. 

Small cattle, sheep and goats (mmd’, dies Te Kal aires), like 
kine, are an important element of wealth in the time of 
Homer. They are well adapted to the moun- 
tainous districts of Greece, eee easily than kine Smt Cai 
climbing over the rocks and providing themselves with 
food. Ithaca in particular is said by Telemachus to be a 
land for goats rather than for horses (0 606). Arcadian 
Orchomenus is called “rich in flocks” (aoAvuyAov, B 605), 
Pelias is said to have been “rich in lambs” (aoAvppnvos, 
X 257), and Agamemnon promises to give to Achilles, if 
he will but desist from his wrath, seven cities in which men 
dwell “rich in sheep and rich in kine” (zoAvppyves roAvBovra, 
I 154). In Libya, ewes and she-goats bear young thrice 
yearly (0 86), and there the young are born with horns. 

The keeping of no other herd is described by the poet so 
fully as that of the Cyclops Polyphemus. The sheep and 
the goats were brought for the night into his 

A ° Flocks of 
cave,—the males being left as a rule in the outer Eee 
yard. By day the older flocks were driven out 
on the mountain, while the young were left in pens, separated 
in three companies according to age. Early in the morning 
and at evening the ewes and the she-goats were milked first by 
Polyphemus and then by their young (¢ 217 ff). The flocks 
of the Laestrygonians, also, were driven forth to pasture by 
day (« 82). 

The flesh of both sheep and goats was eaten, and the 
milk of both was used for drinking and for cheese. 
Sheepseut was used for the strings of the phorminx Uses of Sheep 
(p 408). The clothing of the ordinary man and sy Goon, 
woman was of wool. Telemachus slept “ wrapped : 
in the down of the sheep” (a 443), which is better under- 
stood of the woolen bedding than of sheepskins. But 


Chase of Wild 
Bulls. 
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sheepskins were thrown over the chairs, as upholstery (e 32), 
and upon the pile of green boughs or rushes on which 
Telemachus sat when he visited the hut of the swine-herd 
(7 47). Hector bore a great stone to hurl against the gate 
of the Achaean camp, as a shepherd “ easily bears in one hand 
the fleece of a ram” (M 451). Black sheep’ are known as 
well as white (apyevvawy, I’ 198 ; apyvpa, x 85). The epithet 
aduroppupa, € 53, applied to wool on the distaff, seems to mean 
sea-blue, though some would understand it as gleaming white. 

The general epithets for both sheep and goats are goodly 
(ipia, mo 263), fat (riova, M 319), fatr-hatred (kadXirprxa, 

t 469), long-legged (ravavroda, « 464). Sheep are 
Na eoe huddling (awa, a 92) as contrasted with goats 
Gant which feed scattered in “broad herds” (aiwoda 

awAatéa, B 474). The special epithets of sheep 
are borrowed naturally from their wool,—close-fleeced (mnyeor- 
mardrw, I’ 197), thick-fleeced (dacimadrXo, t 425), woolly-fieeced 
(eiporoxos, E 137), and shaggy (Aacws, Q 125). 

At I’ 196, Priam compares Odysseus to a ram. stalking 
through a flock of sheep. Aeneas is followed by the Trojan 

re soldiery as a ram is followed by sheep (N 492). 
ee The Danaans attack the Trojans as ravening wolves 
Ce attack lambs or kids (II 352). As we have seen 

already, the noise of. Trojan troops advancing is 
likened to the bleating of innumerable sheep (A 433). 
Between wolves and lambs there can be no _ friendship, 
Achilles tells Hector (X 263). Lions, also, are enemies of 
sheep (E 136, ¢ 130), and an eagle swoops upon a tender 
lamb (apv’ auadyv, X 310). The shepherd needs to protect 
his sheep against thieves and robbers as well as against 
wild beasts (I’ 11). 

Rams and lambs are sacrificed to Apollo (A 120, ¥ 873), 
and rams to Erechtheus at Athens (B 550). For the 
es sacrifice which preceded the truce on the first 

i day of battle, the Troj i i 
Sacrifice. y ot battle, the Trojans furnish a white male 

lamb to be offered to the Sun, and a black ewe 

lamb to be offered to the Earth, while the Achaeans bring 
ed male lamb for sacrifice to... Zeus (e103). enPor 
eiresias in Hades, Circe bids Odysseus kill a black ram 


1 pédawav, K 215; mauuédava, x 52753 lodvepes elpos exovres, « 426. 
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(« 524),—the color clearly being chosen as suited to the 
inhabitants of the realm of night. 

That goats were counted as less valuable and honorable 
than sheep, is nowhere expressly stated; as it is in the idyls 
of Theocritus, but may easily be understood, since 
the wool of the sheep was so important. -That 
goats were sometimes kept with sheep, has been seen above, 
in the case of the Cyclops Polyphemus. They feed scattered, 
and different flocks sometimes mingle in the pasture (B 474); 
they are driven into a cave at the approach of a storm 
(A 275); they are kept in pens at night, and green fodder 
is brought for the kids (9 224). Ithaca, as a hilly island, 
is well suited for goats (alyiBoros, 6 606, vy 246). Odysseus 
has twelve flocks of goats on the mainland near Ithaca, and 
eleven on Ithaca itself (€ 101). In the Ziad, goat’s flesh is 
eaten but twice,—in the tent of Achilles (I 207) and at the 
funeral feast of Patroclus (¥ 31). In the Odyssey, the goat- 
herd brings daily the best of his flock for the feasts of 
Penelope's suitors (o 213, v 173, G& 8 56, 300). A sort of . 
blood-pudding, haggis, or Alutwurst, was made by filling a 
goat’s intestine with fat and blood, and roasting or toasting 
it before the fire——a viand which was eaten apparently after 
the more solid meats (¢ 44), and appears but once in the 
poems. This was given by Penelope’s suitors to the dis- 
guised Odysseus as a sort of prize for his beating the beggar 
Irus. Goat’s cheese was grated for a posset which was pre- 
pared for the wounded Machaon (A 639). From goatskin 
were made leathern bottles for wine (acx@ ev atyelm, T 247, 
¢ 78, & + 196) and the cap of old Laértes (m 231). A 
goatskin served as a mantle for the swine-herd Eumaeus, 
being thrown over his ordinary cloak, when he slept in the 
open air near his swine (€ 530),—which may be compared 
with the deerskin of the disguised Odysseus (v 436). 

Goats are called dleating (unxades, A 383), fat (mlovos, 
I 207), well-fed (Catpepéwr, & 106; évtpeéos, E 530). 

Offerings of goats are made to Apollo (A 66), to Hermes 
(r 398), and to Ithacan fountain nymphs (o 242). 

- Wild goats are found by Odysseus in large numbers on 
the woody island opposite the land of the Cyclopes (« 118), 
The skin of a wild goat is spread by Eumaeus over a 


Goats. 
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heap of rushes (€ 50)\as a seat for the disguised Odysseus. 
The archer Pandarus himself shot the wild goat of which 
Wild Goats the horns were used in making a bow used at 
' Troy (A 105, see page 668). The epithets applied 
to the wild goat are of uncertain meaning,—ifados (A 105,— 
possibly agz/e) and tovOas (€ 50,—probably shaggy or bearded). 

The Chimaera (Xiuapa, Z 179) is strictly a kzd in name, 
but it is a fabulous monster with a lion’s head, the head 
of a kid projecting from its back, and a ser- 
pent for its tail,—‘ breathing forth the might 
of blazing fire.’? (See Fig. 19.) 

The importance of swine in the life of the Homeric age 
is indicated by the fact that Odysseus has twelve droves 
(cv80c12) on the mainland in addition to the 960 
swine under the care of Eumaeus and his three 
assistants on Ithaca itself (€ 13 ff, 101). That boys were 
used in driving swine, is shown by Achilles’s comparison of 
himself, when in danger from the river Scamander, with a 
_ “boy swine-tender” (aida cupopBer, @ 282) swept away 
by the water as he crosses a ditch in winter. Fifty droves 
of swine are among the booty gained by Nestor and _ his 
friends from Elis (A 679). Pork is next to beef as the 
favorite food of the Homeric warrior, and apparently each 
day three fat swine are brought for the feasts of Penelope’s 
suitors (v 163); roast pig, however, is not highly valued 
(€ 81). At the funeral feast of Patroclus, “many white 
tusked swine, abounding in fat, were stretched singeing through 
the flame of Hephaestus” (.32)—which teaches that the 
bristles were removed not by scalding but by the direct use 
of flame. The shade of Agamemnon in Hades compares 
the slaughter of his comrades in the home of Aegisthus 
with that of swine in the house of a rich man, for a marriage 
feast or a banquet (A 413). Lard is nowhere mentioned as 
used, but hog’s fat is “tried” in a kettle (® 363). Boar’s 
teeth are strung about a helmet (K 26 3), probably both for 
ornament and as a protection for the head (see Fi : 
teeth which had been so used hav na 

e been found at Mycenae. 


Chimaera. 


Swine. 


i pe Ce eah ne. for the story is unknown. Bérard would derive the name from 
the Semitic languages. He understands it to mean seething, and compares Sicili 
Himera and its hot springs. ; pares sicilian 
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The most frequent epithet of swine is whzte-tusked 
(apyddovra, I 539). The adjective sleeping-upon-the-ground 
(xauaevvades, k 243, € 15) is used twice. The 
swine were taken from their sties (cu@eovs, € 13) 
by day to feed upon the hills (€ 410, 7 3), but 
as in the case of the sheep and goats the young ones were 
left at home (€ 73). The males of Odysseus’s droves were 
kept apart from the females, and were far less numerous since 
they were preferred for food by Penelope’s suitors (€ 17). 
The favorite food of swine was acorns, chestnuts, and the 


Epithets of 


Swine. 


| 


Fic. 19.—The Chimaera. 


fruit of the cornel tree (k 242, of v 409), and these are 
cast by Circe before the comrades of Odysseus whom she 
has transformed into swine. 

The hog, when domesticated, was not an animal to arouse 
the poet’s enthusiasm or imagination, but in spite of this a 
distinguished position was given to the “divine Baye: 

F 5 a e , ivine 
swine-herd” (dioc vpopBds, 0 301) Eumaeus, at oi pg” 
whose hut, by the plan of Athena, Odysseus on 
his return to Ithaca met his son Telemachus, and deter- 
mined the death of Penelope’s suitors (7 1 ff). He was 
a “leader of men” (dpyauos avdpav, € 22).! 

A hog is offered to Zeus and other divinities at the 


1For his position as a servant, see the chapter on Slavery (p. 272). 
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sacrifice in confirmation of the reconciliation between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles (T 250), and Teiresias directs 
Odysseus to offer to Poseidon a hog with a bull 
and a ram (the sz-ove-taurilia of the Romans), in 
order to appease the god’s anger (A 131). 

Wild boars appear frequently in comparisons and are 
counted next to lions! in courage and might. Odysseus and 
Diomed fall upon the Trojans as two wild boars 
with proud hearts fall upon hunting dogs (A 324). 
Hector attacks the retreating Achaeans as a dog fastens 
upon a wild boar or a lion, pursuing him with swift feet, 
and watching him as he turns (0 338); and a little later 
he sets the Trojans upon the Achaeans as a hunter sets 
his white-toothed dogs upon a boar or a lion (A 292). 
Idomeneus awaits Aeneas as a boar on the mountains, 
trusting to his strength, with bristling back and gleaming 
eyes, and whetting his tusks, awaits a throng of men and 
dogs (N 471). Hector and Patroclus fight as a lion and a 
tireless boar fight on the summit of a mountain, for the 
water of a little spring (II 823). As the body of Patroclus 
is borne from the field of battle, the Trojans press on the 
retreating Achaeans as dogs upon a wounded wild boar 
(P 725). At P 20, Menelaus says that the spirit of 
Euphorbus surpasses that of leopard, lion, or wild boar, whose 
heart rages most mightily. When the youthful Odysseus 
visits his grandfather on the slopes of Parnassus, on the very 
day after his arrival he is taken out to a boar hunt, evidently 
held in his honor, and he receives a wound of which the scar 
serves as a means of identification many years later (7 429). 
Wild boars were hunted not merely for the excitement of 
the sport, but also as being harmful to crops and to trees. 
Sometimes the men of a whole district gathered for such a 
hunt, with which we may compare the similar forces raised 
against lions; and we may remember that such gatherings 
have been necessary in modern times, as for example even 
in the winter of 1830, an army of wolves descended from 
the mountains in Tamworth, New Hampshire, and farmers, 
six hundred in number, from all the neighboring towns, came 
against them, and formed a sort of military gorganization 

1 Cf, Plato, Laches, 196 5. 
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under a former army officer. Thus the hunters and dogs 
from many cities (I 544) were collected by Meleager to 
hunt the Calydonian boar, which Artemis had sent in anger 
at Meleager’s father’s neglect to honor her at his harvest-home 
festival artes. I 534). This boar, we are told, “put many 
men upon the grievous funeral pile” (I 546), after wasting 
the fields and even uprooting fruit trees! The sea-god 
Proteus took the form of a wild boar in his efforts to escape 
from Menelaus (0 457). 

The epithets applied to the wild boar are ‘ireless (dkd- 
wavra, IT 823), white-tusked (apydovra, I 539), of the 
coe (aypotépw, A 293), and destructive-minded (oA0dpovos, 

21). 

The poet does not mention the wild boar as an article 
of food, but we remember that venison appears in the poems 
only once, though undoubtedly it was eaten freely. 

The only domesticated fowl which appears in the Homeric 
poems is the goose (x7, 0 161, 7 536). Whether it is kept 
for diversion or for eating, is not clear. An eagle 
seizes a white goose from the courtyard of 
Menelaus, just as Telemachus is setting out to return to 
his home; and Helen interprets the omen to mean that 
Odysseus will return to Ithaca and take vengeance on 
Penelope’s suitors. On the evening before the slaying of 
the suitors, Penelope tells to the disguised Odysseus her 
dream: she has twenty geese which eat wheat soaked 
in water, and she delights in watching them; she dreamed 
that a mighty eagle came from the mountain and - killed 
them all, but then with human voice he declared that 
he was her husband and would slay the suitors; on 
waking she sees the geese eating wheat By the trough 
as_ before. 

The wild goose is mentioned twice (B 460, O 692) in an 
identical line, with cranes and swans. Upon these an eagle 
pounces at O 692, and at P 460 Automedon pursues the 
Trojans as a falcon pursues geese. 

The lion (Aéwy, Ais) is eminently the wild beast most 
dreaded by herds and herdsmen. It is named sixty-two 


10, Heracles’s “labor” of killing the Erymanthian boar, and’ the killing of: the 


Crommyenian sow by Theseus. 


Geese. 


a LION 


times in the poems, appearing in comparisons about thirty 
times in the Jad. This animal must have been familiar 
to the poet and his hearers, and zoologists 
praise the accuracy of Homeric expressions. 
Naturally it is not introduced directly into the narrative. 

A lion’s skin was used by Agamemnon and by Nestor as 
a mantle for protection against cold, and as light armor to 
ward off missiles (K 23, 177), just as Heracles wore the 
skin of the Nemean lion. 

The principal epithets applied to the lion are mighty 
(kpatepoio, 3 335), ravening (awrys, Y 165), Sleaming-eyed 
(xaporol, X 611), raw-flesh eating (wuopayow, 
E 782), terrible (cuepdarew, & 579), mountaim- 
nurtured (dpesitpopos, M 299), bearded (quyéveos, 
O 275), and tawny (Sapowov, K 23). Whether alOwy 
(K 24) means fery in spirit or zawny, is not certain. As 
in all times, the lion is the incarnation of fierce courage, 
and the epithet /on-hearted (Ovyoréovra, E 639, H 228, 
0 724) is applied to Heracles, Achilles, and Odysseus. 
Since the lion is associated with death and destruction, 
Hera says that Artemis is “a lion to women,” because she 
sends quiet death to them (® 483; see p. 432). 

The Homeric comparisons represent the lion as brought 
up in a thicket on a mountain summit (E 554). Ajax 

‘ stands over the body of ,Patroclus as a lion stands 
Comparisons : 
with Lio, Vet his young when met by hunters (P 133); 
Achilles grieves for Patroclus as a bearded lion 
for his whelps (2 318). The lion goes out at night, with 
a roar, for his prey (K 184). The Trojans fled before 
Agamemnon on the third day of battle like cows which a 
lion puts to flight in the darkness of the night,—he breaks 


Lion. 


Epithets of 


Lion. 


1Lions are not found in Greece and Asia Minor now, but we are told that in 
Palaeolithic times the lion ranged over a great part of Europe, the remains of 
bones showing that there were European as well as African and Asiatic lions. 
The story of Heracles and the Nemean lion indicates that the Greeks had heard 
of lions in Peloponnesus. Herodotus (vii. 125) says that lions came down from 
the mountains of Thrace and attacked the camels in Xerxes’s army, 480 B.C., and 
his story is confirmed by Aristotle, Hist. Az. vi. 31, viii. 28; Xenophon, Cyz. xi. ; 
and Pausanias, vi. 5. Lions were known to the writers of the Old Testament, but 


now have disappeared from that part of Asia; Gf. Isaiah xxxviii. 13; ‘*The 
lion hath roared, who will not fear?” Ayos iii, 8. ; 
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the neck of one, and gulps down her blood and inward 
parts (A 173). Menelaus is driven against his will from 
the body of Patroclus as a lion is kept from a farmyard 
by the spears and voices of men (P 109), and he sets out 
to seek for Antilochus, like a lion who, though hungry for 
flesh, has been kept from the farmyard in the night by dogs 
and men with javelins and firebrands, and departs unwillingly 
at dawn (P 657). Odysseus, after the wreck of his ‘barge, 
emerging from the thicket to meet the princess Nausicaa, is 
like a lion going in wind and rain to seek cattle or sheep 
or deer (¢ 130). Menelaus declares that Odysseus will return 
to his home and slay Penelope’s suitors, just as a lion returns 
and kills suckling fawns which the doe unwittingly has left 
in his thicket, while she seeks pasture in the neighboring 
grassy glens (0 335). At I’ 23, Menelaus in meeting Paris 
rejoices as a hungry lion rejoices on finding a horned stag 
or a wild goat which hunters have just wounded or killed; 
Hector and Patroclus contend together for the body of 
Hector’s brother and charioteer Cebriones, just as two lions 
fight for a slain doe (II 756), and a little later Hector 
overcomes Patroclus as a lion overcomes a wild boar, in 
conflict for the water of a small spring on a mountain 
(II 823). Like the wild boar, the lion is sometimes hunted 
by the men of a district: Achilles advances against Aeneas 
like a ravening lion which men assembling from a whole 
district are eager to kill; the lion comes on at first with 
little heed for them, but when one of the youths has hit 
him with a spear, he gathers himself together, his mouth 
is wide open, foam collects about his teeth, he lashes his side 
and flanks with his tail, and with gleaming eyes he is borne 
by his fury straight onward, if haply he may slay one of 
the men (Y 164; G0 791, M 41). Achilles tells Hector 
that there is no truce between lions and men, and there shall 
be none between these warriors (X 262). Naturally the 
poet refers to the lion less frequently in the Odyssey than 
in the Jad, but the Cyclops Polyphemus devours the 
companions of Odysseus like a mountain-bred lion, “vitals, 
and flesh, and marrowy bones” (¢ 293). 

The leopard (wapdadws) appears three times in Homeric 
comparisons, and is among the forms which the sea-god 

2B 
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Proteus assumes (0 457), between the lion and serpent and 
the wild boar. On the last day of battle, Achilles advances 
to meet Agenor, “as a leopard goes from a 
deep thicket to meet a hunter, nor does it fear 
in soul nor flee when it hears the barking of the dogs; for 
even though the hunter shall be first to wound, by blow or 
throw, yet though pierced by the spear it does not cease 
from its defense until it come into close quarters or be 
slain” (6 573). At P 20 its fury is compared with that 
of a lion or wild boar, and at N 103 it is classed with jackals 
and wolves as an enemy of deer. As a lion’s skin is used 
by Agamemnon and a wolf-skin by Dolon, so_ leopards’ 
skins (wapdaéy, [ 17, K 29) are worn by Paris and by 
Menelaus as a mantle or aegis. 

Every reader will remember the reference to the leopard 
in the Old Testament, as a familiar animal: “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or a leopard his spots?” 
(Jeremiah xiii. 23.) 

The bear (@pxtos) does not appear in the Homeric poems 
in person or in a comparison. On the baldric which the 
ghost of Heracles wore in Hades, however, were 
represented bears, with boars and lions and con- 
flicts of all sorts (A 611). Twice the constellation of the 
Great Bear is named ;—once as represented on the Shield of 
Achilles, with the sun, the moon, “and all the constellations 
with which the heaven is crowned, the Pleiades, the Hyades, 
and the strength of Orion” (2 487); and again as guiding the 
course of Odysseus on his way from the island of Calypso, 
who bade him “watch the Pleiades and the late-setting Bodtes, 
and the bear which men call also the wain, which turns on 
the same spot and watches Orion” (€ 273). 

The wolf (Avkos) is named by the poet ten times, as a 
bold and cruel animal, and an enemy of the small flocks. 
Wolf At A 471 and A 72, the warriors rush upon each 

other like wolves. Ravening (civra, II 352) 
wolves attack lambs and kids, and timid deer are a prey 


Leopard. 


Bear. 


? Strabo, i. 3, says that the Phoenicians taught the Greeks to use this constellation 
in their navigation. Bérard thinks that the waz was the Phoenician name for the 
constellation, and the dear the Greek name. Bear (rikshas=&pxros) was also the 
name of the Great Bear in India in the Vedic age. : ; 
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to them as well as to jackals and leopards (N 103). Just 
as wolf and lamb cannot agree, neither can Achilles and 
Hector live at peace with each other (X 26 3). . The 
Myrmidons, going forth to battle with Patroclus, are compared 
in spirit to “raw-flesh eating wolves” which have devoured 
a great horned stag on the mountains, and with cheeks 
crimson with blood go in a pack to lap with their thin tongues 
the top of the dark water from a spring, belching out the 
gore of blood (II 156). Circe transformed men into “wolves 
of the mountain” (cpéctepo, kK 212, cf kK 433), but these 
retained their kindly human spirit. 

Epithets, other than those which have been mentioned, 
applied to wolves, are gray (roduio, K 334), and of mighty 
claw (kpatepwrvyes, K 218). 

The Trojan scout Dolon wore a wolf-skin (pwov Avkovo, 
K 334) over his shoulders, just as Agamemnon wore a lion’s 
skin. 

The jackal (@#s) appears in two Homeric comparisons. At 
A 474 the Trojans follow the wounded Odysseus as tawny 
(dagowol) jackals on the mountain press upon a irs 
stag, wounded by an arrow, which has escaped the ies 
hunter but at last sinks from loss of blood. The jackals are 
devouring this deer in a shady grove when a lion appears, 
and they scatter. So flee the Trojans in different directions 
when Ajax appears to the defense of Odysseus. In the 
other passage (N 103), the jackal is simply classed with 
leopards and wolves as the enemy of deer. 

The deer (€Aados), strongly contrasted with the lion, the 
leopard, and the wolf, is the symbol of cowardice (X 1). 
The Trojans are likened to timid does (puCaxuvys on 
Addo, N 102); Agamemnon cries to the ; 
Argives, “ Why stand ye thus, dazed like fawns?” (jvre ve8poi, 
A 243); and Achilles, as his most bitter insult to Agamemnon, 
‘says that he has the “eye of a dog and the heart of a deer” 
(A 225). At A 113 the helplessness of the Trojans to defend 
a comrade slain by Agamemnon is likened to that of a doe 
whose fawn is killed by a lion, while she is near at hand 
but is forced to flee. Naturally deer are the prey of all 
carnivorous wild beasts, of lions (6 335), of wolves (II 158), 
of leopards, and of jackals (N 103, A 474). A fawn carried 
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away by an eagle, but let fall by the altar in the Achaean 
camp, is an omen: sent by Zeus’ (QO 248). The only deer 
which appears in its own person and _ not merely in a 

comparison, in the Homeric poems, is killed by Odysseus 
on Circe’s island, when oppressed by the heat it comes from 
the forest to drink at the river (x 158,—cf “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks,” Psa/m xlii. 1). This is the 
only occasion when the poet speaks of venison as an article 
of human food, but the deer was often hunted, and naturally 
for its flesh, Artemis goes over Mt. Taygetus or Mt. 
Erymanthus, delighting in the wild boars and swift deer 
(€ 104), which seems like the chase, since she is the archer- 
goddess, and at & 486 Hera tells Artemis that the killing 
of wild beasts and deer on the mountain is her proper work. 
The Achaeans, pressing on their enemies, but stopping short 
at the sight of Hector, are compared to countrymen in hot 
pursuit of a horned stag or wild goat, but suddenly met by a 
bearded lion who is roused by their voices (O 271); and, a 
few verses later, Antilochus rushes upon the wounded 
Melanippus. as a dog rushes upon a fawn which a hunter 
has wounded (O 579). Odysseus and Diomed pursue Dolon 
as two sharp-toothed dogs well skilled in the chase pursue 
a deer or a hare (K 361). A fawn in the clutches of a 
dog is the device for the brooch of Odysseus (7 228), 
and Achilles pursues Hector as a dog pursues a fawn 
on the mountain (X 189). Odysseus’s old dog Argos 
in his prime was taken to hunt wild goats, roes, and hares 
(e 295) Once a hunter is called a deer-hitter (eAapnPoros, 
et ALO); 

The epithets of deer are horned (xepady,T 24), with high 
horns (irbixepwv, ck 158), sweft (raxeiys, 8 248), of the field 
Bpithets of (ayporépas, C 133), and Jugitive, cowardly (puCaxerns, 
Doky: N 102). The fawn is new-born, suckling (veBpous 

venryeveas yaaOyvovs, 8 336), or dappled (aoixidov 
ed\dov, T 228). The xeuds of K 361 has not been well 
identified ; it may be a two-year old deer, or ‘it may be an 
antelope. So the pokes of p 295, pursued by the dog 


Argos, may be roes, but the meaning of the term is 
uncertain. 


A deerskin (Sépua Aaouo, v 436) is given by Athena to 
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the disguised Odysseus on his arrival at Ithaca, to serve as 
a beggar’s cloak. This corresponds pretty nearly 
to the skins of lions and leopards worn by 
warriors, and the goatskin worn by the swine-herd Eumaeus. 

The hare (Aaywos, 7rw&, P 676) appears in the poems 
four times in comparisons ; twice as espied and killed by an 
eagle (P 676, X 310), and twice as pursued by 
dogs (K 361, p 295). It is swift of foot (xddas 
Taxus, P 676) and cowering (aTowKxa, X 310). The latter 
epithet is used as a noun at P 676, with which may be 
compared the use of mountain beast (ovpev’s) for mule, and 
circler (xipxos) for hawk. 

As for creatures of the sea, fish ((yQves) were caught by 
hook and line, by net, and by spear, but they are not often 
mentioned as eaten. The sea is called jishy 
(‘xOudevra, T 378) twelve times, however, and the 
poet was more likely to be impressed by the fish that were 
drawn out of the deep than by those which remained there. 
This epithet is applied also to the Hellespont (I 360) and 
to the river Hyllus (Y 392). Iris, bearing a message from 
Zeus to Thetis, sinks into the sea like the lead fixed upon 
the horn of an ox, which bears death to fishes (Q 80). The 
use of the lead as sinker is familiar to modern readers ; 
probably the horn was intended to prevent the fish from 
biting off the line. Odysseus, in the story of his. adventures, 
says that Scylla raised to her cave in the rock his struggling 
companions, as a fisherman on a projecting rock, with long 
rod, casting bait as a deceit to small fishes, throws into the 
sea the horn of an ox and then draws out the struggling 
fish (« 251); here the horn clearly implies the hook, as in 
the foregoing passage; but probably it is not to be under- 
stood as the hook itself. Patroclus strikes in the jaw a 
Trojan in his chariot, and draws him over the chariot-rim 
as a man sitting on a projecting rock draws a big fish 
forth from the water by line and bright bronze (Av@ «ai 
vom xadko, IL 408), Here, of course, the bronze must be 
the hook; the lead and the horn have no occasion to be 
mentioned. So also on the island of Pharos near Egypt, 
the comrades of Menelaus fished with bent hooks (yvaurrois 
aryKior pow, 6 369),-and, according to ordinary texts, the 


Deershin. 


The Hare. 


Fishes. 
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comrades of Odysseus did the like on the island of the Sun 
(u 332). When the ships of Odysseus (all at least but his 
own) incautiously entered the harbor of the Laestrygonians, 
the people of the land, “not like to men but to giants,” sunk 
the ships by hurling great rocks upon them, and speared 
the men as fishes (’xO0s 0’ ds zeipovtes, x 124). The slain 
suitors in the palace of Odysseus are like fishes which men 
of the sea have drawn with the many-meshed net (dur 
To\vwr®, X 386) upon the curving shore from the grey 
deep. Sarpedon reproaches Hector with the indifference of 
the Trojans, who do not seem ready to fight, “that ye may 
not be caught in the meshes of the all-embracing net (abion 
Aivov wavaypov, E 487) and become the prey and spoil of 
the enemy.” It is true that the poet mentions fish as eaten 
only by the comrades of Menelaus and those of Odysseus 
when wind-bound on islands, and after their stores of 
provisions were exhausted ; but, as Athenaeus remarks, they 
must have had their fish hooks with them on the voyage, since 
these could not have been found on the islands. Further, 
abundance of fish is named with -large harvests of wheat and 
barley, fruit from trees, and prosperity of flocks, among the 
blessings granted by the gods to the people whose king “ fears 
the gods and maintains justice” (rT 113). And we must not 
forget that only once, too, is venison mentioned as eaten, and 
yet we have seen that men often hunted deer. That men 
at that stage of civilization seldom hunted and fished for 
mere pleasure, we may surmise; they were not very remote 
from the period when these occupations were not pastime 
but were counted as hard labor; and we must believe that 
.the hunting, fishing, and laying snares for birds were, as 
both before Homer and in the classical period, chiefly for 
food. The poet explicitly mentions the griefs (@Ayea, ¢ 121) 
of hunters traversing the forest and mountains, and gives 
nowhere any indication of “sport” in hunting and fishing, 
except, perhaps, in the case of the wild boar, and in the 
delight of Artemis in the wild beasts. To chase the wild 
boar then required much more skill and courage than 
modern “ pig-sticking” in India. 

No special variety of fishes is mentioned except eels and 
dolphins ; and the poet does not seem to have considered 
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eels to be fish in a strict sense, but says “both eels and 
fishes” (eyxedves Te Kat iyOves, B 203, 353) Before a huge 
dolphin (der pivos meyaxyteos, ® 22) the other fish 
flee into the recesses of the harbor, “ for eagerly 
does it devour whatever one it takes,” and so 
the Trojans fled before Achilles. The dolphin itself, in turn, 
is associated with the sea-dog or sea-calf («évas, ~ 96) and 
other creatures,” for which Scylla fishes (¢y@vaa) about her 
tock. Seals (pwxa, 0 404) are noted in particular, because of 
one of the experiences of Menelaus: detained on 
the island of Pharos near Egypt, by the advice 
and with the aid of a daughter of Proteus, he hides himself 
and three comrades under newly flayed seal-skins, in the 
group of seals lying on the seashore, that he may take the 
sea-god off his guard, and compel him to give advice for 
the return to Greece. The seals come forth from the water 
to sun themselves, a little before noon, and lie in a line on 
the shore. The most noticeable characteristic of the seal, to 
the mind of Menelaus, seems to be its disagreeable odor,— 
an “ancient and fish-like smell”; but they are called also 
wellfed (Catpepéas, 0 451), sea-bred (adwoTpedpéwy, 0 442), and 
offspring of the daughter of the sea (vérodes adoavorns, 0 404,— 
unless indeed vérodes means szzm-footed). Seals are named 
also among the creatures which would devour a corpse thrown 
into the sea (o 480). Ordinary fishes, too, are thought of 
as tearing the flesh of corpses in the water. Achilles drags 
the body of Priam’s son Lycaon to the bank of the Scamander . 
and throws him into the river with the words: “There lie 
now among the fishes who shall lick the blood from thy 
wound, . . . The eddying Scamander shall bear thee within the 
broad bosom of the sea. Many a fish shall leap up under 
the dark ripple to eat the white fat of Lycaon” (® 122). 
Achilles left the body of Asteropaeus in the bed of the 
Scamander, “lying on the sand, and the dark water wet 
him, and both the eels and the fishes were busy about him, 
tearing the fat above the kidneys” (® 201). The old Laértes, 
despairing of the return of Odysseus, says, “Doubtless far 


Eels and 
Dolphins. 


Seals. 


1With éyxédus c7. gus, serpent, and the Latin anguzlia. 
2xhros, of. cetaceous, and peyakyrns of the dolphin in @ 22, At -N 27 the xyjrea 
sport about Poseidon as he drives over the sea in his chariot. 
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from his friends and his native land, either fishes devoured 
him in the sea, or on the land he became a prey to beasts 
and birds” ( 291). And the epithet raw-fiesh eating, cruel, 
is applied to fishes (@unoryow txOvo1, Q 82), as it is elsewhere 
to beasts and birds of prey and to Achilles’? To Homer 
the fishes are not “dumb” as in Aeschylus. 

The oyster (7/0ea, Il 747) appears in one comparison. 
The charioteer and half-brother of Hector, Cebriones, is hit 
by Patroclus in the forehead with a stone, and 
falls head foremost from his chariot like a diver 
(Gpvevrape éouss, IL 742). Patroclus mockingly says, in his 
exultation: “Truly the man is agile; how easily he turns 
a somersault! If he were on the fishy sea, he would 
provide oysters for many by diving from the ship, though 
the weather were stormy.” 

The octopus or polyp (sovAvrodos, € 432, many-footed) is 
mentioned once. The skin of Odysseus’s fingers, as he clung 
to a rough rock after his shipwreck, striving to 
save himself from the sea, stuck to the rock as 
pebbles remain fixed to the tentacles (cotvAndovopu, cups) 
of a polyp drawn out of its chamber. 

The sponge (croyyw, © 414) is used exactly as in modern 
times. Hephaestus, after his work at his forge, sponges his 
face and arms, his neck and shaggy breast, before 
he dons clean linen and leaves his smithy to receive 
the. visit of Thetis (2 414). And the tables in the great 
hall of Odysseus were wiped with the “porous sponges” 


(croyyoust TouTpHTOIWL, a III, Gv ISK, X 439, 453) befor 
each repast. 


Oysters. 


Octopus. 


Sponge. 


The sea monster (kjTos, Y 147) which came against Troy 
in the time of Laomedon (demanding the king’s daughter, 
according to the, later story), and from which Heracles freed 
the land, was fabulous and needs no identification. 

The general name for birds is ornithes (dpubes, of orni- 
thology ),—whether large or small, from an eagle or a crane 


_1The epithet lepds as applied to a fish at IL 407 has not been satisfactorily 
explained from ordinary Greek usage; instead of meaning sacred, it seems to 
mean active, vigorous, or strong. Cf. the same epithet applied to the picket-guard 
of the Achaeans at K 56.—‘‘The corresponding Sanskrit ishird =iepbs, 


; : : is active 
agile, strong, and is applied to horses, spies, gods, 


mind, women, and cows.” 
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to a pigeon or a sparrow. The term ozénos (olwrds)? is 
limited to large birds of prey, as the eagle and the 
vulture, and. since oracles were drawn particularly |. 
from the flight of these great birds, this term HES 
often means omen. Thus when Pulydamas urges Hector 
to yield to the will of the gods for their retreat, as shown 
in particular by an eagle skirting their host to the left, 
Hector replies, “One omen (oiwvds, d2rd, M 243) is best,— 
to fight for one’s native land.” In the Catalogue of. Trojan 
forces, of Ennomus who led the Mysians the poet says, that 
he was a seer of birds (oiwusrtys, B 858), “but not by birds 
(olwvoisw, omens, ze. by the interpretation of omens) did he 
ward off black fate.” Priam, when Hecuba strives to dis- 
courage him as he is about to go to the Achaean camp to 
ransom Hector’s body, says to her, “Be not thyself to me 
a bird of ill-omen” (pus kaxos, Q 219), and a few verses 
later she urges him to ask from Zeus a favorable bird of 
omen (olwvoy de£dv, Q 292)3 

Birds of prey are mentioned often as feeding on the corpses 
of the slain. At the very opening of the /iad, the poet says 
that the wrath of Achilles made the bodies of ,. 

: Birds of Prey. 

many brave warriors “the booty of dogs and 
feast to the birds of prey” (otwvoici te daira, A 5). Addressing 
his men as they are setting out for the first battle of the 
Itad, Agamemnon declares that any man whom he shall 
see desiring to remain in the camp, away from the battle, 
shall not “escape the dogs and birds” (B 393). Achilles 
reiterates to the dying Hector the threat that the “dogs and 
birds” shali devour him (X 335, 354); but Priam on his 
way to the Achaean camp to ransom Hector’s body is cheered 
by learning from Hermes that the “dogs and birds” have 
not devoured his son’s corpse (22 411). Nestor, in telling 
Telemachus of the death of Agamemnon, says that if the 


1The cognate dpveoy is found only at N 64. werenvd (mérouat), flyeng things, is 
used by the poet three times as an adjective, as 7 218, and seven times as a noun, 


as 9 247. . 
“2This has often been contiected with the adjective ofos, alone, since these birds 
do not gather in flocks; but:it is better associated with the Latin avzs, dzrd. Cf. 


omen (*ovesmen). 


3See the chapter on Divination (page 521). 
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hero’s brother Menelaus had found the murderer alive when 
he returned to Achaea, the “dogs and birds” would have 
devoured Aegisthus on the plain (y 259). Diomed says of 
him whosoever is hit by his spear—‘his wife’s cheeks are 
torn in grief, his children are orphans, and there are more 
birds than women about him,” ze. his body is not composed 
for burial but is torn by birds of prey (A 395). 

The eagle, as we should expect, is recognized as the king 
of birds. It is the strongest, swiftest, and most perfect of 
fying things? \t has the keenest sight of all 
birds, and espies a hare even when this is 
crouching under a leafy bush (P 676). Its home is on 
the mountain (o 175), and it flies high in the air (vburerns, 
M 201, tererijes, w 538); it has a hooked beak (aryKuAo- 
xeihns, T 538); and it is a hunter (Onpyripa, Q 316),—attacking 
wild geese, cranes, and swans (O 690). Three similar epithets 
meaning Jdlack, dark, or dusky are applied to the eagle, once 
each (uédavos, 252; udppvor, wepxvoy, Q 316). The epithet 
al@wv (O 690) probably means fawny, but may mean fiery. 
The eagle is the dearest of birds to Zeus (Q 311), and 
preéminently the bird for omens. Thus Zeus sends an eagle 
to encourage Priam (Q 315), as he had sent another to cheer 
the Achaeans (9 247), and he sends two for Telemachus 
(8 146). On other occasions, what divinity sends the eagle 
as an omen is not known (M 201, N 821, 0 160, v 242). 

Near the close of the conflict between Achilles and Hector, 
Achilles swoops upon his adversary as an eagle which descends 
to the plain, through the dark clouds, to seize a tender lamb 
or a timid hare (X-308). As the river Scamander arose in 
wrath against Achilles who was in its stream, Achilles 
sprang a spear’s cast away, with the rush of a dark eagle 


Eagle. 


Cf “ Our monuments shall be the maws of kites,” Macbeth, iii. 3. 723 ‘The eye 
that mocketh at his father and despiseth to obey his mother,—the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out and the young eagles shall eat it,” Proverds xxx. 17, 2.e. this man’s 
body shall be eaten by birds of prey ; and Goliath’s words to David, ‘‘Come to me 
and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field.” and 
David’s reply, ‘I will give the carcases of the hosts of the Philistines this ayy unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the earth,” 1 Samuel xvii. 44 ff. ; of. also 
Sophocles, Aztigone, 205, where Creon declares that the body of Polynices ‘shall be 
eaten by dogs and vultures, and Aeschylus, Sef. 1021. ; 


*kdpriords Te Kal GkioTos merenvav, ® 253, Tedecdraror, Q 315. 
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(@ 252). The gaze of Menelaus seeking Antilochus as a 
messenger to Achilles of the death of Patroclus, is like that 
of an eagle (P 674). Homer does not represent an eagle 
as bearing Ganymede to Mt. Olympus to be the cup-bearer 
of Zeus. The reader has seen that the eagle assailed 
geese, cranes, swans, lambs, and fawns (© 248)., An eagle 
is carrying to its nest for its young a serpent, when the 
serpent bites it in the neck and is dropped into the midst 
of the Trojan throng (M 201). 

The sea eagle or osprey (dijvy,—perhaps named from the 
whitish color of breast and belly) is named twice. In 
leaving Nestor and the Pylians, the goddess 
Athena departs like this bird,—apparently taking 
its form (diy etdouevy, y 372), though some would interpret 
the expression merely “as swiftly as an osprey.” At 7m 217, 
the loud sobbing of Odysseus and Telemachus is compared to 
the cries of these birds or falcons when deprived of their young. 

The falcon (atyirws, N 531,—connected with yr?) is 

named six times. Athena and Apollo sit like falcons’ on 
an oak tree to watch the proceedings of the Palos 
Achaeans and the Trojans, “ delighting in the men” ; 
(H 59). At N 531, Meriones leaped forward like a falcon 
to recover the spear which he had thrown. Sarpedon and 
Patroclus rush upon each other with a mighty shout, 
as falcons fight with loud cries, on a high crag (II 428). 
Automedon on the chariot of Achilles, driving upon the 
Trojans, is compared to a falcon pursuing geese (P 460). 
At x 302, Odysseus and his companions rage against the 
suitors of Penelope, like falcons of hooked beaks and crooked 
talons, coming from the mountains and assailing small birds, 
which flee the clouds (ze. the falcons descending from the 
clouds), while men delight in the chase. Are these falcons 
trained as in modern times to aid men in the chase? As 
is observed in the preceding paragraph, Odysseus and 
Telemachus weep for joy more vehemently than ospreys or 
crooked-taloned falcons for their young (7 217). 


Osprey. 


nGK “Thence up he [Satan] flew, and on the Tree of Life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew, 


Sat like a cormorant.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 194. 
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The goshawk’ is the “Ughéest, sweftest of flying things 
(eappotaros merenvov, X 139, v 86; @kirTos TeTenver, 
O 238), swaft-winged (axintepos, N 62), and swift 
pigeon-killer (pascopovy, O 238). It is found 
with the sea-crow nesting in the trees of Calypso’s island 
(ec 65). This also is a bird of omen,—appearing to 
Telemachus as a “swift messenger of Apollo,” with a dove 
in its talons, and scattering the dove’s feathers on the ground 
(o 526). Its speed is the quality most noted in comparisons. 
Poseidon left the Ajaxes, as swift as a hawk (N 62). Thetis, 
having achieved her purpose, darts from the smithy of 
Hephaestus on Olympus, as a hawk (ipy& #s, 2 616). Ajax, 
threatening, says that Hector will pray to have horses swifter 
than hawks in flight (N 819). - Achilles pursues Hector as 
a hawk on the mountain swoops after a timid pigeon (X 139). 
At v 86, the Phaeacian ship, conveying Odysseus to Ithaca, 
cleft the waves so swiftly that not even a hawk could keep 
pace with it. Patroclus pressed through the foremost fighters 
of the Achaeans upon the Lycians and Trojans, like a hawk 
which puts to flight jackdaws and starlings (II 582), and, on 
the other hand, after the death of Patroclus, the Achaeans 
flee before Aeneas and Hector as a cloud (védos) of starlings 
or jackdaws flee before a hawk “which bears death to small 
birdsi( P2757 ): 

The harpé (dp7n, T 350,—connected with apmaQw?) is a 
long-winged clear-voiced (tTawrrépuy: Avyvpave) 
bird to which Athena is likened as she leaps 
down from Olympus through the aether. It is thought to 
be a bird of prey. 

Vultures (izes, A 237) are mentioned by Homer ‘seven 
times, but receive from him no epithets. They feed upon 
Veloures. the bodies of the slain (as A 162, II 836), in 

which they are associated with dogs (as ¥ 271, 
X 42), except at A 578, where two vultures, one on either 
hand, tear the liver of Tityus in Hades,—the liver being to 


the Greeks the seat of the passions, and he being punished 
for an assault upon Leto. 


Goshawk. 


Harpé. 


lipné, N 62; kipkos, x 139,—probably originally an epithet from its flight in a 
circle. —The xlpxos possibly may be a species of Upné, appearing in apposition with it in 
v 87; tpn seems like a general_term for hawk, 
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The scaps (axes, € 66) is not identified. It nests in 
the alders and black poplars of Calypso’s island 
with the hawk and sea-crow.! 

The chalcis (xadxida, E 291), as it is called by gods, or 
cymindis (ximwow, F 291), as it is called by men, is also 
unidentified. Sleep, Hypnos, hides like to this ; 
clear-voiced (Avyvpy) bird of the mountains in the SEER 
branches of a fir tree, to await the result of Hera’s inter- 
view with Zeus? 

The crane (yépavos, B 460, I’ 3, O 692) appears three times 
in the poems,—with geese and long-necked swans, on the 
banks .of the Cayster, or attacked by an eagle 
as they feed by the side of a river; and the 
clamor of the advancing Trojan army is compared with that 
of cranes as these flee from winter and ineffable storm to the 
streams of Oceanus, bearing death and fate to the Pygmies. 
This is said to be the earliest notice in literature of birds 
of passage, and the Plain of the Cayster is declared to be 
one of their natural stations on their route. Some have 
thought the stork (which is not named by Homer) to be: 
included in the designation of cranes. 

The swan (xvxvos, B 460, O 692) is mentioned twice, in an 
identical line,—only with geese and cranes, as 
detailed in the foregoing paragraph. Its epithet 
is long-necked (Sovdtx00elpwv). 

Athena sends a heron (épwds, K 274) as an omen on 
their right to Odysseus and Diomed as they set ap lee 
out by night as scouts into the Trojan camp. 

They do not see it, but hear its croak.® 

The sea-gull (Aap, « 51) is mentioned once. Hermes on 
his journey to the island of Calypso moves over Sea-gull 
the waves like a gull which in seeking fish dips 
its thick plumage into the briny flood. 


” Scdps. 


Crane. 


Swan, 


1 Aristotle thought this to be a night-bird, H.A. ix. 592b; Pliny, V.#. x. 49. 70, 
did not know the bird. Scholars have commonly called it an owl,—a screech owl or 


‘a horned owl. Bérard derives the name from the Semitic, and thinks it a vulture. 
2 Ayistotle, H.A. ix. 615 b, thinks it to be a mountain bird as large as a hawk, but 


says it is not often seen. He says that the Ionians call it cymzndes, but may refer 
‘only to the Ionian Epic. Others have thought it a species of owl. 


3 Sir Charles Fellowes saw herons on the Trojan plain (Asza Minor, 56). 
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The sea-crow (kopova:) appears in the poems thrice. a 1t 
nests in alders, black. poplars, and cypresses on Calypso’s 
island (e 66),—being called of the sea (e'vadua, € 67) 
and tongue-stretching (TawyAwooo). Twice, but in 
an identical line (u 418, & 308), the comrades of Odysseus on 
their shipwreck, as they are borne on the waves, are likened to 
sea-crows. 

The aethyia (atOua, ¢ [337], 353) is clearly some kind of a 

diver. After advising Odysseus on his raft in the 
_ midst of the storm, the sea-nymph Ino, like this 
bird, sinks beneath the wave." 

The céx (k}E, 0 479) is another undefined sea bird. The 
nurse of the child Eumaeus falls into the hold of the ship, 
ox as the cér of the sea. Some have thought this 

to be a sea-hen, others a gull; while others have 

brought it into connexion with the halcyon, since the «v& 

was thought to be the male halcyon; and others think it 

originally not a “specific bird-name, but a mystical term 
connected with the halcyon-myth.” 

The halcyon (adxvovos, I 563) is mentioned but once by 
Homer. According to the story of the old Phoenix, Alcyone 
ee received this name because her mother suffered 

the grief of a halcyon in the loss of her husband. 

The poet does not show knowledge of the “halcyon days” at 

the winter solstice, os: 

The sparrow (orpov0oto, B 311) is said to be the most 
common bird in Greece, as well as in other countries, but it 
sm is mentioned by the Homeric poet in only one 

passage. On their way against Troy, while the 

Achaeans were sacrificing at Aulis, a serpent devoured the 

eight young of a.sparrow and the mother-bird herself, as they 

were resting on the branch of a great plane-tree, and the seer 

Calchas interpreted the portent to mean that they should fight 

for nine years and should capture Troy on the tenth. Surely 

the poet did not expect his hearer to be disturbed by the un- 

usually large number of the sparrow’s young. This must have 

been part of the portent. Aristotle was quoted by Athenaeus 
yp?! F) as saying that the sparrow might have eight young. 


Sea-crow. 


Aethyia. 


‘Aristotle, H.4. v. 9, says that the al@wa lays her eggs in early spring, while the 
Adpos lays eggs in summer. 
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The jackdaw (xodowvs, IL 583, P 755,—drawler?) and 
starling (\apas, IL 583, P 755) are named together 
without epithets as fleeing before a swift hawk. 
So fled both the Trojans before Patroclus, and the Achaeans 
before Aeneas and Hector. 

The nightingale (adév, + 518,—connected with deidw, sing?) 
sings in the thick foliage of the trees at the opening of 
spring, pouring forth an ever-varying strain in 
lamentation for her dear child Itylus, whom she 
has unwittingly slain. The epithet xAwpyis seems best 
interpreted as yellow-throated, brownish-throated. 

The swallow (yeAdoy) is named twice.. The sound of the 
bowstring as Odysseus twanged it, to try if his old -bow 
were still whole, is likened to the note of a swallow 
(p 411). And after encouraging Odysseus in his 
slaughter of Penelope’s suitors, Athena “like to a swallow” 
(xeAcdou etkéAn, X 240) rose and sat on the cross-timbers of 
the ceiling. 

The thrush («yAa, x 468) is caught in snares. The bird 
struggling to escape serves as a comparison for the unfaithful 
serving-women of Penelope, hanging by the neck Thrush. 
in punishment for their misdeeds. It is called 
wing-stretching (Tavvcintepo). That it is snared in nets, 
implies its use for food, and in later times it certainly. was 
considered a dainty. 

The dove or pigeon (7éAea, ® 408; ; meAdetades, A-634,— 
probably named from its ash color) is “mid (tpijpwves, uw 63, 
of. tpéw and tremble)? Like the thrush, it is Dove. 
caught in snares. No domesticated pigeons are 
mentioned. The gait of the goddesses Athena and Hera 
as they come upon the field of battle,—Athena wearing the 
martial dress of Zeus,—is likened to that of doves, their 
feminine mincing steps probably being contrasted with the 
long strides of the warriors (E 778). The chief enemy of 
the pigeon naturally is the hawk. Thus Achilles rushes upon 
Hector as a hawk upon a pigeon; the pigeon seeks to 


Jackdaw. 


Nightingale. 


Swallow. 


1This epithet becomes a noun in the compound zodutpypwv, rich in doves, 


“de 


applied to Thisbé (B 502) and to Messé (B 582). A Slee 


2The word ¢dcca, wood-pigeon, appears in O 238 in the epithet of the hawk,. 
gaccopivy, pigeon-killer. 
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flee, but the hawk with a shrill shriek darts upon it again 
and again (X 139). In the conflict of the divinities on the 
Trojan plain, Artemis flees from Hera as a pigeon flees 
from a hawk into a hole in the rock, and escapes (® 493). 
The eagle, too, is an enemy to be feared; as an omen of 
warning to the suitors of Penelope an eagle appears to them 
on their left, bearing a timid dove (v 243). Nestor’s golden 
cup was adorned by figures of doves (f. page 297). In 
Homeric times a live pigeon was used as a mark for sports- 
men with the bow (VY 853). 

The bat (vuxrepis, uw 433, © 6) is named manifestly from 
its nocturnal habits. Odysseus, after his shipwreck, . holds 
Bat to the tree which overhangs Charybdis, like a bat, : 

being unable to rest his foot on any support, 
from one tide to the next. The souls of Penelope’s suitors 
go to Hades squeaking ' like bats which in a great cave hang 
together, when one of the number loses its hold on the rock. 

The serpent (dpaxovra, M 202 =0gu, M 208) is blood red 
(powjevra, M 202; dadowds, B 308) and wriggling (atodor, 
M 208). The epithet dark blue, dark (kvaveos, 
A 39), applied to the serpent represented on the 
baldric of Agamemnon, may refer either to the material of 
the representation or to the living creature represented. The 
portent which predicted the length of the siege of Troy 
was a serpent at Aulis which devoured eight young sparrows 
and the mother bird, and then was turned to stone (B 308). 
At the opening of the first day of battle of the //zad, Paris. 
is striding before the ranks as a champion of the Trojans 
when he catches sight of Menelaus, whose wife he has carried 
from. Sparta, and he starts back as a man at sight of a 
serpent, in the glens of a mountain, starts back,—trembling 
seizes his limbs and paleness comes over his cheeks (I' 33). 
Near the close of the last day of battle, Hector awaits 
Achilles as a serpent on the mountain, having eaten poisonous 
herbs, filled with dire wrath, awaits a man, coiling about 


Serpent. 


1 For the squeaking of ghosts, cf ‘‘ The sheeted dead did squeak and gibber in 
the Roman streets,” Ham. i. 1. 1153 ‘‘ ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
street,” /ulins Caesar, li. 2. 24. Herodotus, iv. 183, says that the Troglodytes 


do not have a language like other men, dud squeak as bats (rerplyacw Kardmep al 
vukreploes). : 
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its hole (X 93),—in which incident the herbs seem both to 
have maddened the serpent and to have provided its venom. 
At M 202, an eagle bearing to its young a serpent (its 
hereditary foe), is bitten by this serpent in the neck, and forced 
to let it fall into the midst of the Trojan throng, to whom 
it comes as an omen of Zeus. The sea-god Proteus takes 
the form of a serpent, among other shapes, in his endeavor 
to escape from the arms of Menelaus (0 457). The Chimaera 
had a serpent for a tail (Z 181). -No species of serpent is 
named except the destructive-minded water-snake (oAoddpovos 
vdpov, B 723), of which the ‘bite caused the wound of 
Philoctetes. 

The bee (uéAicoa, M 167) is mentioned three times by 
Homer; honey (uédAr, A 631) is named seven times, and 
enters into several compounds. The Achaean 
soldiers, coming to the place of assembly,- are 
likened to swarms of huddling (adwawy, B 87) bees ever 
coming afresh from a hollow rock, and flying in clusters to 
the spring flowers. The spirit-of the Lapithae in defense of 
the gate of the Achaean camp, is compared to that of wasps 
or bees who have their nests by a rocky road, and do not 
desert their homes but fight with hunters in defense of their 
young (M 167). Ii a cave by the seashore of Ithaca, bees 
store their honey in jars of the nymphs (v 106). Honey 
served the ancient Greeks as sugar. It was an ingredient 
of a posset mixed for Nestor (A 631) and another prepared 
by Circe (« 234), and Aphrodite brought up the daughters 
of Pandareiis on cheese, honey, and wine (v 69). Nestor’s 
“voice flowed sweeter than honey from his tongue” (A ‘249). 
Achilles wishes an end to anger, “which urges even a wise 
man to rage,” and “which is sweeter than dripping honey i 
(= 109). Honey was among the offerings at the funeral piles 
of Patroclus (¥ 170) and of Achilles (w 68), and mixed (with 
milk) is poured as a libation to the dead (meAucpite, k 519). 
Sleep is honey-hearted (uehippev, B 34), and the same epithet 
is applied to winé at Z 264. Beeswax (knpos, of. cera) is 
mentioned in only one connexion: in accordance with. Circe's 
injunction, Odysseus stops the ears of his comrades with wax, 
that they may not hear and be charmed: by the song of the 
Sirens (“1 73). Hives of bees are familiar. to’ Hesiod 

2C : 
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(Theogony, 598), but in Homer’s time the bees seem to 
have stored their honey in crevices of the rock. 

The term fly (uvia) seems to be general, including gnats, 
common house flies, and carrion flies. As the Achaean forces 
advance to meet the Trojans on the first day 
_of battle, their number is compared to that of 
flies about the farm buildings in spring time when the milk 
fills the pans (B 469). When the Trojan  Pandarus 
treacherously shoots at Menelaus during the truce, Athena 
keeps the arrow from Menelaus as a mother keeps a 
fly from her child lying in sweet slumber (A 131). At 
P 570, Athena puts in Menelaus the spirit of a fly which 
though often driven away seeks to bite a man, for “ sweet 
to it is human blood.” Achilles expresses to his mother 
the fear that flies may enter the wounds of the dead 
Patroclus and beget maggots (evAas, T 25); and as she 
beholds Hector’s corpse dragged away behind the chariot 
of Achilles, to the tents of the Achaeans, Andromache 
closes her lament by saying, “but now will the wriggling 
worms devour thee, when the dogs shall have sated them- 
selves on thee” (X 509). 

Ares applies the term dog-fly (xvvauua) to Athena,— 
apparently as combining the impudence of a dog with the 
Diets bold pertinacity of a fly (b 394), and a few 

verses later Hera uses it of Aphrodite (® 421). 
This word (in the form xvyouua) was used by the Septuagint 
translators of the Old Testament for the flies which formed 
one of the plagues of Egypt; but it seems to have been the 
name of no insect in Homer’s time. 

The gadfly (ofetpos, x 300) appears once in a comparison. 
When Athena raises her aegis in the palace of Odysseus, 
Gadfly. during the conflict between Odysseus and Penelope’s 

suitors, the suitors flee as cows flee before the 
“quick-moving (alodos) gadfly in the spring time, when the 
days grow long.” 

The wasp (spices, M 167, II 259), as we might expect, 
is a symbol of irritability. It is slender-waisted, or more 
Wap, literally gucck moving at the middle (uérov atlodos, 

M 167). Wasps, like bees, build their nests by 
the wayside in rocky places, and defend their young against 


Fly. 
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hunters. Boys are wont to tease them, and so they con- 
sider every wayfarer to be an enemy, even if he disturbs 
them unwillingly. 

The borers (izes, @ 395) are larvae of a beetle which eat 
wood and horn, and so might have injured the 
bow of Odysseus during his absence of twenty 
years. 

The cicada (tettiyerou, T '151) was appreciated through 
classical antiquity more highly than in modern times. The 
Trojan elders on the tower by the Scaean Gate Cree 
of their city, watching the armies on the plain 
below, are compared to cicadae “which in the forest sit 
upon a tree and utter their lily-like voice.” 

Locusts (axpides, ® 12) are represented as fleeing to a 
river in order to escape fire. Apparently the farmers have 
been burning the grass and herbage in order to 
destroy the locusts, which have been driven along 
until they came to a stream, and have fallen into that. 

The flea may have been the undetermined insect (cuvopair7ys, 
dog-destroyer or dog-plague) which distresses the old dog 
Argos as he lies neglected on a dunghill (p 300). 

The only worm mentioned by the Homeric poet is the 
common earth-worm (cx#An&, N 654), to which a fallen 
warrior, stretched upon the ground, is likened. 


Borers. 


Locusts. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OLYMPUS AND THE GODS 


In several respects this is the most difficult and perplexing 
chapter of Homeric antiquities With regard to religion as 
in other matters, scholars have sought to find in | 
the Homeric poems the earliest condition of 
society to be known in Hellas, or at least a 
‘ stage which should be recognized as intermediate between 
the earliest and the later stages. Yet, while the poems give 
a fairly consistent account of a system of divinities and a 
_body of beliefs with regard to the state of the dead, they 
offer no intimation of certain other beliefs and associated 
practises which existed not only among other Indo-European 
peoples in very early times but also among the Greeks 
themselves in later ages. For example, the poems contain 
ie: no trace of a belief in fetishes and of the wor- 
o Fetishes. ; : ; 

ship of natural objects,—sticks or unwrought 
stones,—yet these were worshipped and dreaded as the 
embodiment or seat of supernatural powers in Hellas a thousand 
years later, and no one believes that these primitive super- 
stitions had their rise between the age of Homer and that 
of Augustus. At Cnosus_Mr. Evans has found? a shrine 
with fetish images of natural formation which he thinks 
present in most primitive guise “the traditional Cretan cult 
of Mother Rhea and the infant Zeus,’—of an age far 
earlier than the Homeric poems or the Trojan war. The 
only trees which are in any way sacred in Homer are an 


UNagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, 3te Ausgabe, 1884, is antiquated but not 
superseded. : er 


» Annual of British School at Athens, xi. 11. 


A Difficult 
Chapter. 


. 


divinities, and that no one god had _ secured 
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“oak of Zeus”! which served as a land-mark on the plain of 
Troy (Z:237), and the “oak of Zeus” at Dodona (£328), but 
nothing indicates that either was thought to be the dwelling 
place of the god. Hesiod’s thirty thousand guardian angels 
(Works, 252), also, find no place in the Homeric poems. 
Further, long after the Homeric age indications remain 
that in the early period the Greeks worshipped local 


preéminence over all the rest; whereas in Homer, piss 

. . . P qvinities. 
Zeus is absolute in his authority, and secure on 

his throne. No one doubts his supreme power, except the 
savage Cyclopes, and even the Cyclops Polyphemus claims 
to be Poseidon’s son, and thus belongs to this dynasty. In 
later times Athena was more important at Athens than Zeus, 
who had no shrine within the wall of the Acropolis, and 
Poseidon was chief in Ionia, Apollo was preéminent at 
Delphi if not in Sparta, and the Graces were queens at 
‘Minyan Orchomenos, but these all were far from being 
local deities. That the Homeric Hera is particularly fond 
of Sparta, Argos, and Mycenae (A 52), and that Ares 
has special connexions with Thrace (N 301, @ 361), and 
Aphrodite with Cyprus (6 362, E 422), does not constitute 
them local divinities in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Hephaestus is said to have- been cared for by the Lemnians, 
when Zeus hurled him from heaven (A 593), and Lemnos 
was to him the “dearest of all lands” (@ 284), but, though 
he is comparatively unimportant, his worship is not restricted 
to that island, and his workshop is not yet established there. 
The chief hint of local deities in Homer is found in the 
statement that before the first battle of the //zad, “one of 
the Greeks offered sacrifices to one, and another to another 
of the ever-living gods” (B 400), while Agamemnon sacrificed 
to Zeus. But this may indicate only a system of individual 
patron saints, rather than that all the Greeks from a single 
district offered sacrifice to the same divinity. If the latter 
were true, Agamemnon as coming from Mycenae would be 
expected to sacrifice to Argive Hera. Odysseus and Diomed, 
for instance, though one from Ithaca and the other from 
Argos, both worship Athena, and Nestor offers sacrifices to 


10Or chestnut. See page 340. 
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Poseidon, but Athena was certainly not a local divinity 0% 
Ithaca or of Argos, any more than Poseidon was the locat 
god of Pylus. On the other hand, the river-gods,—as_ the 
Scamander (@ 212), the Spercheiis (¥ 142), and the Enipeus 
(X 238),—and the mountain-nymphs (dpertiades Z 420), which 
may fairly be called local deities, have too little influence on 
the action of men to be called divinities in the strict sense. 

Again, the scholar finds in Homer slight indication of 
apotheosis or any worship of the dead or of sacrifices at 

_ their tombs,—although the graves at Mycenae, 

aes Die with openings to convey the offerings as directly 
as possible to the corpse, bear witness to the 

existence of such worship there long before Homer’s day, 
and similar customs continued through the classical period.’ 

Finally, no monstrous deities are worshipped by the 
Homeric Greeks or Trojans, such as the horse-- 
headed Demeter of Phigalia, and the ass-headed 
Mycenaean divinities, and the stag-headed or 
boar-headed Cretan figures.2_ No indications of any sort of 
totemism are found in the Homeric poems. 

Of the origin of the Homeric system of gods, the poems 
give little information. Whether these gods were originally 
Origin of personifications of the forces of nature, or were 
Me Cod. developed from fetish-worship, or were introduced 

from other peoples, the poems assume and report 
them as simply existing, without any question as to the 
past. The poems show little interest in the origin or even 
the early history of either men or gods. Of few families 


No Monstrous 
Deities. 


1The Sirens, as we shall see, have no apparent connexion with the souls of the 
dead. 


Paus, viii. 42. 45 Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiv. 81; Annual of British School 
at Athens, xi. 18. Scylla. (« 85) cannot be cited as an exception, nor the 
Chimaera (Z 181). Both were composite monsters, but neither was ota 
To the four particulars mentioned above in which the Homeric religion differs 
from what is expected on the basis of modern investigations with regard to 
primitive religion, some scholars would add two: (1) the absence of human 
sacrifices, such as that of Iphigenia at Aulis by Agamemnon, according to the 
Cyprian epic; and (2) the absence of mysteries, like those at Eleusis or Samothrace 
or of the Cabiri at Thebes. But the former of these has to do primarily with 


worship, and as to the latter we know too little of their origin and their prevalences 
to wonder that Homer does not mention them, : 


though o ‘ 
be expected to know some of them. vu PRE TeeeOna ely ahaa 


_ 
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does the poet give any “family tree.” If Cronus ever reigned 
before the Homeric Zeus, no details of his sway are noted. 
‘Homer presents no such theogony or cosmogony as that of 
Hesiod, and troubles himself with no theodicy. He is no 
prophet, like Hesiod, with a burdened soul. Hera seldom 


, appears in Homer with the traits of the special guardian of 


women, which connect her with the Roman Juno. If 


Hermes ever was a wind-god, our poet shows no conscious- 
ness of this. If Aphrodite and Heracles were imported 
from Phoenicia, or if their cults were even deeply influenced 
by Oriental beliefs and worship, the poet considers them fully 
naturalized and no foreigners, and nothing Oriental appears 
in his mention of them. However much the early Greeks 
may have been affected by the religious beliefs and customs 
of the Phoenicians and Egyptians and other nations, they 
so assimilated all these foreign elements that these can no 
longer be separated clearly from what was native. 

The difficulty of the study of Homeric religion is greatly 
increased since the agreement of facts in this field is not 
nearly so complete as appears at first sight and 
has been thought. Here are great inconsistencies, 
though not such as to aid as yet in the analysis 
of the poems into earlier and later elements, while the 
philological discussion of the composition of the poems has 

een unfruitful for religion and mythology. For example: 
in general the realm of Hades lies beneath the earth (O 16). 
On tthe last day of battle, Aidoneus seems to be im- 
mediately beneath the Trojan plain, and fears that the 
earth may be torn open and expose his murky realms to 
ther lisht- of day (% 61; see page«457). But jn the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, the Ithacan hero reaches 
Hades not by descending through a cavern, like Heracles 
at Taenarus and elsewhere, on his expedition to bring up 
the dog Cerberus, but by a voyage to the far west (A zndz. ; 
see page 46). Olympus, in general, is a lofty mountain, 
on the summit of which the gods dwell, but again it seems 
nearly equivalent to heaven (© zwzz.).!| Hephaestus in the 
Odyssey has Aphrodite to wife (6 268), but in the /iad his 


1 Aristarchus held that the poet was faithful to the former usage; but clearly he 
did not persuade all his contemporaries. Lehrs, Arist.2 163. See note on p. 418, 


Incon- 
SiStencies. 
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wife is one of the Graces (= 382). Poseidon claims equal 
rights with Zeus on earth, and superiority to him on_ the 
sea (O 189), but he is sent by Zeus to serve the Trojan 
king Laomedon for a year (& 444), in which time of 
service he builds the city-wall of which he later boasts: 
(H 452), and he, as a younger brother, unharnesses the 
horses of Zeus on the latter’s return to Olympus (9 440). 


-The winds are in the keeping of Aeolus (« 21), but each 


divinity can command a favorable breeze,—as Apollo for the 
Greeks on their return from Chrysa (A 479), Athena for, 


‘ Telemachus on his voyage to Pylus (6 420), and even lesser 


divinities, as Calypso and Circe for Odysseus (€ 268, A 6); 
while Hera causes a storm for the discomfiture of Heracles. 
(= 254), and Poseidon rouses all the winds to wreck the 
craft of Odysseus (« 292). Near the close of the action of 
the J/éad, again, the winds are feasting in the home of 
Zephyrus,—apparently in Thrace (¥ 200, G& 230)—and 
each seems to have independence; Iris tells Zephyrus and 


Boreas that Achilles desires their services, and will give 


them beautiful sacrifices, and they set out at once to fan 
the flames of Patroclus’s pyre. 

The Greeks never had a generally accepted body of dog- 
matic theology. Their priests had no office of instruction 
Saaee Gouna ee were in no sense teachers of 
Tag people. ey were bound only to maintain 

and perform the appointed traditional ritual service 
at the altars which they served. No Greek was liable to 
be “cast out of the synagogue” or punished in any way for 
holding views different from those of the rest of his tribe or 
nation, though he must not zeach what might interfere with 
the standing order of the state. Naturally, then, the views. 
of the people were not settled with regard to the gods, and 
the expressions of the poet Pindar with regard. to the ae 
life are not altogether consistent with each other but we 
expect in the verses of no single poet such diferences as: 
have been pointed out in the Homeric poems. That both 
Greeks and Trojans worship the.same divinities | 


a general question which is touched elsewhere 
The Homeric diviniti i ae i 
nities, however, in. spite of all inconsis- 


tencies, form a fairly well-defined company of clearly drawn 


» is part of 
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characters. Men made their gods in their own image, and 
the society on the Homeric Olympus is the counterpart. of 
that on earth The life of the gods is a reflec- 


tion of that of men. The most realistic picture Me" made | 
¢ u : thar ied " fuelact Gods in their 
or an omeric smithy is that o ephaestus, joy Image. 


who on being summoned to meet Thetis, gathers 

up his tools and puts them away in a chest, sponges off 
his face, arms, and neck, and dons his tunic ( 412),—just 
as any human blacksmith would do. Homeric gods. are not 
free from human frailties,—their subjects have no conception 
of a Being “infinite in power, knowledge, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth.” Though kindly, the gods are 
not always patient and reasonable. In their needs, appetites, 
and passions, they are not far removed from human beings ; 
indeed the morality of the Olympian gods is on a lower 
plane than that of the best families on earth, and we 
cannot wonder tnat Plato would not have the Homeric gods 
presented as models for imitation in his ideal State. Hermes 
appears as a sort of patron saint of thievery (7 396), and 
in general the motives of the gods are no loftier or more 
unselfish than those of men. The duties of men to the 
gods are ritualistic rather than ethical. A man has a fairly 
free conscience as regards the divinities if he offers sacrifices 
at proper times, and does not abuse the god’s name by 
perjury (I' 279). Zeus warns Aegisthus-(a 37) that he will 
be punished for his adultery and murder,—z.e. vengeance will 
come upon him from Orestes, the son of the murdered 
Agamemnon,—but the propriety of punishment being inflicted 
by the gods for such crimes, does not occur to him. Orestes 
is not held to be the “instrument” of Apollo, but simply 


1The criticisms of Xenophanes in the sixth century B.c. are familiar (vag. 11, 
Diels) : that Homer and Hesiod ascribed to the gods all actions which are a blame 
and reproach among men, as theft, adultery, and deceit. Xenophanes declared that 
there was but one god,—and he not in human form,—saying that if cattle and 
horses could paint pictures they would represent the gods as in their own image ; 

«and just so, and with no more reason, men had represented the: gods in human 
form (Frag. 15). In Plato’s time and later, these Homeric stories of the gods. 
were explained as allegorical. A third of a century Ag0, ney, were explained. as. 
nature-myths, which made moral character for them impossible. ow the relation 
of the religion to the morality of the Greeks, see Packard, Studies tx Greek 


Thought; L. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen. 
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avenges his own wrong. But though “ commandments” are 
few and the gods lack holiness, yet, after all, “evil deeds 
do not prosper” (@ 329), “the blessed gods do not love 
wicked deeds” (€ 83), and the good are rewarded (7 109).’ 
Penelope is -assured that her “son will return, since he is 
not an offender in the eyes of the gods” (0 807). Gods 
visit men in disguise, like the good Haroun al Raschid, 
that they may observe their lawlessness or righteous spirit 
(p 485). Zeus even sends storms and floods in his anger 
at men who give “crooked judgments” (cxodias Oéuirras, 
II 387) in the assembly. Penelope, at first disbelieving the 
message of the return of Odysseus, thinks some one of the 
‘immortals has slain her suitors, angry at their insolence and _ 
evil deeds ( 64).2 The gods are wont to support the 
right, but, no more than mortal kings, are they bound 
to have wrong punished and to make right prevail. They 
are influenced by caprice, personal preference, and by gratitude 
for services performed. Hera gives no reason for her hatred 
of Troy and her love for Sparta and Argos (A 26, 51). 
If we follow the later story, and suppose her to be incensed 
by the preference of Paris for the beauty of Aphrodite, 
certainly the desire for ideal justice was not uppermost in 
her mind. Nothing in the poems supports the modern 
suggestion that she was moved simply by her sense of 
wrong. If. she was so keen for right, why did she leave 
the punishment of Aegisthus to the mortal Orestes? The 
punishment, when rendered, might be out of all proportion 
to the offense* When the Achaean army suffers from the 


1For a brief discussion of the ethics of the Homeric Greeks, see the close of 
this chapter. The moral standard of the Odyssey has been thought to mark an 
advance on that of the Ziad, but perhaps this apparent difference is due to the 
circumstances of the two actions. 

> Cf. X 414, w 352, a 46, B 66, 143. 

3Even in the book of /oé (ii. 10) we read, ‘‘Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God and shall we not receive evil?”—‘‘ The idea of God [among the rude 
tribes of Syria] is’ very vague, but he seems to be mainly an enlarged edition of 
a Bedouin sheik; that is of a beneficent but Capricious despot 
more powerful, of course, than their own head-man, but in other (Boats of much 
the same style and character” (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 67) ae nk 
the belief of the ruder Seinitic peoples of to-day, God may mislead wes oe 60). 


‘* Misfortune comes not because a i i 
eco} man or woman is guilty of some si 
God is arbitrarily angry” (/.c, p, 220). ate pba pee 


- somewhat 
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plague, and Achilles calls an assembly to consider what 
shall be done, the question is not what drug can be found 
as a specific for the pestilence, but how the god is to be 
appeased ; and not what sin has been committed, but whether 
some vow has been left unperformed or some sacrifice unoffered 
(A 64). The plague was sent, not because of a common 
act of all the people (like the plague which destroyed 14,700 
of the people of Israel, because of their murmuring, Mumbers 
xvi. 49), but because Agamemnon had refused to give up 
for ransom the captive daughter of a priest of Apollo, in 
spite of the fact that this priest had presented reverence 
for his god, in addition to boundless gifts, as a motive for 
granting his request. The offense was a lack of respect,— 
not a moral crime. The god would not have been offended 
if Chryseis had not happened to be the daughter of his 
priest. The act of Apollo must have been opposed to the 
will of Hera and Athena, and Zeus does not seem to have 
been consulted in the matter. Perhaps he might not have 
been interested in it. The chief motive urged by the old 
priest, in his desire for vengeance, is the services which he 
had rendered to Apollo, in offering sacrifices and making 
shrines,—not the cruelty of Agamemnon in keeping a girl 
captive. 

The Homeric divinities are all anthropomorphic, and each 
has his own physical characteristics, though they are able 
to change their forms at pleasure. Agamemnon 
Pps Anthropo- 
is said to have the head and eyes of Zeus, the orplie 
girth of Ares, and the chest of Poseidon (B 478). 

The gods are of what corresponds very nearly to human 
flesh and blood; and Athena’s helmet is said, with remark- 
able hyperbole, to be fitted to the infantry of a hundred 


towns (E 744). Diomed wounds both Aphrodite and earesiers 


(E 339, 858). From Aphrodite flows immortal blood,—zchor, 
“such blood as flows in the veins of the blessed gods, for 
they do not eat bread nor drink wine.” Ares, when wounded 
by Diomed, shouts “as nine thousand or ten thousand men 
shout in battle” (EZ 860,—Poseidon gives a similar shout 
at = 148); and when overthrown by Athena he sprawls 


over seven jpelethra of land (nearly two acres, ® 407). 
1See page 245. 
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His wound is soothed by a pain-killing herb. Clearly the 
gods are not removed from physical pains-and indignities. 
Ares complains that if he had not fled swiftly he would 
have been left among the dead, helpless (HE 885). He had 
had similar experiences before, having been imprisoned by 
mortals in a bronze jar for a full year (H 387). Hera and 
Hades himself had been wounded by arrows from the bow 
of Heracles (E 392). The clothing of the gods corresponds 
to that of men, and Athena changes her ordinary raiment for 
the armor of Zeus when she goes to the field of battle 
(E 734), and takes a helmet and a light shield. She is not 
so incorporeal that she cannot feel pain, nor is her divine 
body proof against human spears. The gods slip off their 
sandals on reaching Olympus, and put them on when they 
go on a journey (Q 340). In a passage which. more. nearly 
resembles a burlesque than any other in the poems,—the 
conflict of the gods on the plain of Troy (® 385-513),— 
Athena hits Ares in the neck with a large stone, and over- 
throws him; Aphrodite then leads him from the battle, but 
Athena follows the two and with a blow of her “thick 
hand” casts both upon the ground. A _ few verses later, 
Hera ;boxés the ears of Artemis, and Sends. her in tears 
from the field of battle. In the same episode, Poseidon 
reminds Apollo that they two were sent down by Zeus to 
serve Priam’s father Laomedon for a year,—that the one 
built a wall for the city and the other tended flocks, but 
that at the expiration of their term of service, Laomedon 
had dismissed. them without the pay which had ~ been 
stipulated, and with the threat to bind them hand and _ foot, 
and send them to distant lands to be sold as slaves, or he 
would lop off their éars for them (® 444). Apollo had 
rendered a similar service to Admetus of Pherae, tending 
his flocks and herds (B 766, o£ VW 383). Hera declares that 
she herself szvea¢, and that her horses were wearied in arousing 
the Achaeans against the Trojans (A 27). The test which 
Zeus proposes for the comparative strength of himself and 
the rest of the gods is purely. physical—it is a “tug of: 
war.” They are to take hold of one end of a golden chain,’ 
and he of the other, to make trial whether they can draw him’ 
from heaven to the plain, or he shall lift them together with 
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earth and sea (0 19). Of course the gods were far mightier 
than men. Apollo easily with his feet breaks down the 
Achaean ramparts (O 362),-just as a child destroys the 
walls of sand which he has built in play onthe scashore. 
Olympus trembles when Zeus nods (A 530), or when Hera 
moves uneasily on her throne (0 199). 

The gods need -sleep and food as truly as any mortal. 
After his promise to Thetis that he would honor Achilles, 
Zeus lies awake, in anxious care, when all the 
rest, both gods and men, are asleep (B 1); 
and while Hera sleeps by his side he com- 
missions a delusive Dream to go to Agamemnon. Once 
during his slumber, long before the action of the /iad 
(= 252), Hera raised a storm, and drove Heracles from 
his course, and again, while he slept, Poseidon drove the 
Trojans in confusion from the Achaean camp (% 359). 
Zeus and his court are sorely troubled by the threat of the 
sun-god to descend to Hades (« 383), and they bid him 
still to “give light among immortals and for mortal men.” 
The Dawn (Zos, T 1), “in russet mantle clad” “arises. from 
the streams of Oceanus to bear light to immortals and to 
mortals.” The divinities have separate homes (A 606, & 166, 
> 369; 376, 8 268), but gather frequently,—apparently each 
day,—in the great hall of Zeus, just as earthly nobles 
assemble to feast in the palace of their king (A 533, A 1, 
O 84,a 27). They have no family life in the modern sense, 
—there are no children among them,—yet their : 

é Pease ane : -. Patriarchal 
community life is distinctly patriarchal. Zeus is hes 
eminently “father of both gods and men” (ati 
dvopav te Oeav te, A 544), though not in a literal sense; 
he is the head of the family, the clan.. The relationships 
of the gods to each other are not always clear. Zeus is 
both husband and brother of Hera at A 58, but here alone 
specifically. Both are children of Cronus, but Cronus is a 
very indistinct personality. Aphrodite is not yet born of 
the sea; she is the daughter of Zeus (@ 308) and Dione 
(E 370). Hermes has no father, and is the son of Maea 
only at & 435; apparently he is not yet the Argus-slayer 
(in spite of his epithet Argeiphontes), and few myths are known 
with regard to him. The myth of Athena as having sprung fully 


Gods need 
Sleep. 
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armed from the head of Zeus, is not Homeric, but she is the 
daughter of Zeus (E 875), and no mother is mentioned for her. 
Hephaestus is son of Hera (A 5y 2). Ares is son of Zeus and 
Hera (# 892). Apollo is the son of Zeus and Leto (A 9). 
The gods desire food and drink, and Hebe serves as 
waitress (A 2), though she loses no dignity by this service. 
Ambrosia as food appears only in the Odyssey,— 
as served at Calypso’s table (« 93, 199), as brought 
by the Pleiades to Zeus (mu 63), and as a simile 
in words of Polyphemus (¢ 359)! The relation between 
ambrosia and immortality is not made clear,—whether, for 
instance, a man would live as long as the gods if he too 
had such a diet, which seems to be Pindar’s view (OZ i. 62). 
When Calypso. remarks that Hermes does not often visit 
her home, he, having satisfied his appetite (#pape Quuov édwdy, 
€ 95), replies with a question—%“ Who of his own accord 
would make such a journey far from the cities of mortals 
who offer sacrifices to the gods?” The savor of the sacrifices 
rises to heaven (A 317) and is pleasing to the gods,? though 
it is not represented as their food. Evidently the poet was 
far from thinking of the gods as incorporeal, and his position 
is only a trifle less materialistic than the view burlesqued by 
Aristophanes (Szrds, 183) in the suggestion that by inter- 
posing a barrier between gods and men the birds could 
starve the divinities? The gods go to feast with the Aethio- 


Ambrosia 
and Nectar. 


‘In the //zad, ambrosia is used as fodder for the horses of Ares (E 777), or is 
an unguent (& 170, II 670). Leaf (on B 19) follows Verrall in understanding 
this as ambergris, auBpbovos, fragrant, from a Semitic word, and having no con- 
nexion with @Bporo in the sense zmortal. Roscher held that ambrosia and 
nectar were preparations of honey (Zex. i. 280).—The hair of Zeus, the sandals. 
of Athena, the fodder of Ares’s horses, and the robes of Aphrodite and Hera are 
‘Cambrosial” (A 529, « 97, EH 369, 338, = 178), and Helen’s gown is ‘‘nectarean” 
([. 385). Aphrodite anoints the corpse of Patroclus with ambrosial oil (¥ 187), 


_and Athena cleanses Penelope’s face with ‘‘ambrosial beauty, such as Aphrodite 
anoints herself withal” (¢ 193). 


2A 66; and 7detavy, O 550, if that which is quoted as Homeric in the Pseudo- 
Platonic Akibiades is good evidence. Not improbably the meat of sacrifice was 
burnt as the most effective means of conveying it to the gods. Similarly clothing 
was to be burned for the ghost of Hector (X 512), and part of Hector’s ransom 
was to be conveyed to the shade of Patroclus (Q 595). The Chinese burn prayers 
written on paper, in order to convey them most effectually to their gods. 


3Jehovah also ‘‘smelled a sweet savor,” accordin 'S Vili i 
| : : 3 to Gen Basis 
only that he is gratified by the honor paid him? 3 ies dies a el 
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pians (A 423, VY 207, a 22), and Alcinoiis says that the 
gods feast with the Phaeacians, seated by their side (7 203), 
and appear before their eyes as they offer hecatombs. 
Apparently at these feasts gods and men partook of the 
same food. That a member of the Trojan royal family, 
Ganymede, should be a cupbearer for the gods, does not 
seem unreasonable." Athena, in human guise, eats and drinks 
human food and wine (a 139, y 40). No food is cooked or 
otherwise prepared by the gods, however. 

Children are born to the gods by mortal women,2—Heracles 
and Dionysus may serve as examples,—and Aphrodite is 
enamoured of the Trojan Anchises and bears to ___ 
him Aeneas (E 313). Sarpedon is a son of Zeus Eee 
(Z 198),—the only own son of this god in the ’ 
generation of the Trojan War. Nestor is grandson of 
Poseidon; Ares has two sons in the Achaean army (B 512, 
O 112). Many of the warriors, like Achilles, Agamemnon, 
and Hector trace their lineage to Zeus in the third or a 
more remote generation. Achilles. of course is the son of 
the sea-nymph Thetis; and of the other lesser divinities, both 
Circe and Calypso -desire to retain Odysseus as husband 
(« 29),—Calypso definitely offering to him immortality if he 
will remain with her (e 209). The Dawn has as her consort 
(A 1) Tithonus, a brother of Priam (Y 237), to whom she 
bore a son Memnon (0 188, A 522), and an earlier husband 
had been Orion (€ 121). The Dawn had “snatched up” 
another mortal to dwell with the gods, because of his 
beauty,—Cleitus, o 250,—but the poet does not say whether 
she took him as her spouse. The only mention in the /dzad 
of fountain or stream nymphs is as the mothers of sons by 
mortal lovers (Z 22, @ 444, Y 384). <Achilles’s sister 
Polydora bears a son to the river Sperchetis (II 174), and 
a son of the river Axius fights as an ally of the Trojans 
(@ 141). One of the three instances of adultery in the 
Homeric poems (the other two being of Helen with Paris, 


1Ganymede is mentioned but twice, E 266, T 232, and does not appear on 
Olympus. The poet does not say how he was taken to Olympus, but says that 
* Zeus gave to Tros horses in exchange. 

2So according to Bedouin belief a spirit may be the physical father of a child 
(Curtiss, Zc.) ; and this is a frequent notion in all mythologies. 
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and of Clytaemestra with Aegisthus) is that of Aphrodite 
with Ares (0 268). 

The divinities have chariots and horses “swift of flight” 
(@xu7réra, @ 42). Each stride of the steeds of Hera carries 
them as great a distance as a man can see through 
the mist (E 769). Zeus harnesses his horses in 
order to journey from Olympus to Mt. Ida 
(© 41), and there releases them from the chariot and covers 
them with mist, as he takes his place to view the battles of 
the Trojans and Achaeans; when Hera visits him there, he 
assumes that she has driven (@ 299), although she appears 
to him without a chariot. Hera and Athena take a chariot 
to go to the Trojan plain (E 720, 0 374), but more frequently, 
Athena descends without special equipment (A 194, B 167, 
“hy 4; ELato, X197)— At oo7, if ctheMtext as cightithene 
has winged sandals like those of Hermes. At 9 455, Zeus 
says that if Hera and Athena had disobeyed him they would 
not have returned to Olympus on their chariots,—z.e. their 
chariots would have been broken and they themselves would 
have been. utterly disabled—not in ten years would their 
wounds have been healed. Ares goes with his car to the 
field of battle, and allows the wounded Aphrodite ‘to use it 
for her return to Olympus (E 363); when he himself is 
wounded, a little later, he rises to the heavens like a thick 
mist (H 864), but again (at O 119) he orders his horses to 
be made ready for a like journey to the Trojan plain. 
Poseidon takes his horses to go to this Trojan plain, and 
leaves them hobbled in a grotto between Tenedos and Imbros 
(N 23), though apparently he could have gone comfortably 
without them, since he makes but four strides for the distance 
between Samothrace and Aegae,—wherever this may be 
(N 20). The divinities are so corporeal that when Athena 
enters the chariot of Diomed, the oaken axle ‘creaks loudly 
(E 838) from the unaccustomed weight. Hermes, .on being 
sent to Calypso’s island, takes no chariot, but ties on his 
winged sandals for the flight. When Calypso remarks that 
she has not seen him of late, he replies (¢ 100); as we have 
seen already, “ Who of his own will. would journey over so : 
vast a sea?”—implying that distance, was thought to be a 
barrier for gods as well as for men. The only divinity 


Divinities 
have Chariots. 
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represented as winged, and she but twice (9 398=A Tos) 
is “golden-winged Iris.” 

Homer knows no- divine providence, in the sense of a 
definite purpose and guidance for the life of a man or for 
the development of a city or nation. When Zeus 
goes from Olympus to feast with the Aethiopians 
(A 424), he has not even an inkling of the storm 
of trouble which is to break upon the Achaean camp before 
his return. Nor does he know what Hera will say in regard 
to his promise given to Thetis to aid the Trojans, except 
that his past experience has taught him that she will be 
highly displeased (A 518). Thoughts come to Athena just. 
as they do to mortals (8 382, 393). The gods discuss a 
plan just as men would (a 76),—by no means seeing the end 
from the beginning. At the opening of the second day of 
battle (O 5), Zeus forbids the divinities to take part in the 
conflict, while two days later he commands them to do so 
~(Y 24). No sufficient reason is given for the change, which 
appears to be the result of mere caprice. So on the second 
day of battle, Zeus weighs the fates of the Achaeans and 
the Trojans, and the latter rise, ze. have the advantage. 
He then hurls a thunderbolt into the midst of the Achaean 
host to terrify them, and again to stop the advance of 
Diomed and Nestor, and thunders thrice again from Mt. Ida 
(9 69, 76, 133, 170); but a little later he pities the Greeks, 
and sends his eagle carrying in its talons a fawn, which 
it drops by the side of his altar in the Achaean camp, in 
order to encourage the Greeks (0 247); again, however, when 
the Trojans are hard pressed he encourages and strengthens 
them. All this, in the course of a single day, is vacillating 
-caprice,—not the result of a plan. 

The gods, and Zeus in particular, are said to “know all 
things” (0 468, v 75), but they are far from omniscient in 
the modern theological sense. Zeus looks off at ee 
the Thracians (N 4), and fails to observe what is Oi inp 
doing on the Trojan plain at his very feet. 
Poseidon is surprised and vexed at the action of the gods 
taken in his absence, with regard to the return of Odysseus 
(c 286). If Poseidon had tarried only a few hours longer 


with the Aethiopians, Odysseus would have been saved a 
2D 


No “ Divine 
Providence.” 
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shipwreck. Iris is sent by Hera to Achilles secretly, without 
the knowledge of the other gods (2 168); and Hephaestus, 
when thrown from heaven by his mother, is concealed for 
nine years in the home of Thetis (= 398),—the din of the 
surging waves covering the noise of his hammer and anvil, 
as he works in the grotto; apparently no one but Thetis 
knows where he is. A god is able to hear a prayer, how- | 
ever, although far away. So Glaucus prays to Apollo, 
“Whether thou art in Lycia or in the land of Troy,’— 
Apollo can hear wherever he is.’ In general, however, the 
gods help only when near at hand. Hera’s sweat and the 
weariness of her horses (A 27) show that she was not 
satisfied with inspiring interest in the expedition from afar, 
but herself went about to gather the military forces to 
proceed against Troy. 

When Telemachus speaks in a despairing tone of the 
return of Odysseus, Athena, in the guise of Mentor, rebukes 
ou _ him: a god could bring home a man in safety 

ods’ Powers : , 
are Limited, ©Ve0 from a distant land (y 231). But practically 

the gods’ powers are limited either by the plans 
and desires of their associates or by an indefinite fate. 
They may strive to thwart each other, and in the Trojan 
War some zealously favor the Achaeans, while others as 
earnestly aid the Trojans. Near the close of the first day 
of battle, Athena descends to the Trojan plain, evidently to 
aid her friends; but Apollo catches sight of her and hurries 
to meet her with the suggestion of a single-combat between 
Hector and some Achaean (H 17). Athena accepts the 
suggestion, saying that she herself had come with that very 
desire,—a statement which the connexion forbids our believing. 
On the night after the second day of battle, again Apollo 
observing Athena accompanying Odysseus and Diomed, 
suspects some ill for the Trojans, and sets out to follow 
them, but arrives on the scene of action just too late to 
save the life of the Thracian Rhesus (K 515). A few days 
later, in the chariot-race held in honor of the dead Patroclus, 


1 dévacat be ov mavroo’ dkovew, IL 515. But that, while the gods are feasting with 
the Aethiopians (A 424), Apollo hears the prayer of his old priest Chryses (A 457) 
and Hera sends Athena to the Trojan plain (A 195) : 


, 1s an inconsistency in the 
poems. 
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Apollo knocks the whip from the hand of Diomed that the 
advantage may be given to his chief competitor Eumelus, 
whose horses Apollo himself had tended during his year 
of service to Admetus; but Athena sees the trick, restores 
the whip to Diomed, and breaks the yoke of the ‘chariot 
of Eumelus,—thus causing him to lose the race (¥ 384). 
To such pettiness do these great gods descend. But Athena 
shrinks from helping Odysseus, on the wanderings of his 
return, as she tells him, because she desires to avoid a 
quarrel with Poseidon (v 341). 

Their several human favorites, and their plans for them, 
cause the greater part of the quarrels and jealousies of the 
gods, as they are presented in the Homeric story. 
These quarrel, however, as a rule, not for long. 
Zeus and Hera sleep peacefully side by side after their 
sharp words at the close of the first book of the Shad. 
Poseidon is on perfectly good terms with Zeus on the last 
day of battle (Y 13), though he was very angry at him on 
the day preceding (O 185). 

The gods appear in their proper form only to a single 
mortal at once,—never to a group or a large number (7 161, 
A 198, E 123). Generally they appear in the apie 

: ods in 
guise of men. Thus Athena takes the form of FO pm 
a son of Antenor when she enters the Trojan 
army seeking to effect a breach of the truce (A 86); that 
of Priam’s son Deiphobus, to deceive Hector (X 227); that 
of Mentes, king of the Taphians, when she first visits 
Telemachus (a 105); that of Mentor, an Ithacan friend of 
Odysseus, in order to accompany Telemachus to Pylus, and 
to encourage Odysseus in his slaughter of Penelope’s suitors 
(8 268 ff, x 206, w 503, 548); that of a Phaeacian maiden, 
in order to guide Odysseus to the home of Alcinoiis (7 20) ; 
that of a Phaeacian man (yet recognized by Odysseus) in 
the games at Scheria (0 194); that of a young Ithacan 
shepherd, at the return of Odysseus (v 222);2 when she 


QOuarrels. 


1 With this, perhaps reasonably, may be compared the fact that in modern super- 
stitions ghosts appear only to one person; a small boy will see no ghost if he is 
not alone. 


2 Whether Athena ever actually takes the form of a bird, is not entirely clear. She 
flies upward ‘‘as a bird” (a 320), departs ‘like to a sea-hen” or osprey 
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visits Odysseus at the hut of Eumaeus (7 158), she perhaps 
appears in her own form, “as a woman, beautiful and tall, 
and skilled in goodly accomplishments.” No other of the 
gods takes such a personal part as Athena in the affairs 
of meh. Apollo takes the form of Asius, Hector’s uncle 
(II 717), that of Priam’s son Lycaon (Y 81), and that of 
Antenor’s son Agenor (® 600). Poseidon likens himself to 
the seer Calchas (N 45), and a little later to the Aetolian Thoas 
(N 216) or possibly to another (N 357)... Hermes in the 
guise of a princely youth conducts Priam to Achilles’s quarters 
(Q 347); when he appears to Odysseus on Circe’s island as 
a young man, he may be in his own form (« 278),—but 
this conception of him does not seem to be the earliest. 
Aphrodite appears as an old woman servant of Helen 
(I. 386),—apparently changing only her garb and face, for 
Helen recognizes her by her neck and breast,—and Iris takes 
the form of Priam’s most beautiful daughter, Laodice, to 
call Helen to the tower by the Scaean Gate (I 124). 
None of the stories of Zeus in disguise as a lover are 
Homeric. Penelope’s suitor Antinoiis is warned by his 
companions not to ill-treat the disguised Odysseus, for “the 
gods in all forms visit the cities of men, observing their 
insolence and their law-abiding spirit” (o 485). Athena 
removes the mist from the eyes of Diomed (E 127), that 
he may distinguish god from man, and thus he recog- 
nizes ‘Aphrodite and Ares, though the rest do not. When 
the gods feast with the Aethiopians or with the Phaeacians 
doubtless each appears zz propria persona,—but these dwelt 
area Curiously Athena is not only seen by Odysseus 

ecognized by the swine-herd’s dogs) which whine 


(Privy eldouévn, y 372), sits “like a swallow” (xeddéve elkédn, X 240) on a rafter 
of Odysseus’s hall, and sits with Apollo ‘like vultures” (8pyicw éouxdres aliyumotow 
H 59) on the high oak of Zeus, to watch the single-combat of Hector and Ajax: 


1In Theocritus, /dy/s, ii. 35, the howling of the dogs shows that Hecate is at 
the cross-roads. In Maeterlinck’s /z¢ruder, the old blind grandfather, alone of 
persons, recognizes the coming of the ghostly messenger, but the dog Sinks se 
his kennel, and the birds are still. So in the ordinary superstitions, the howli j 
of the dog means affliction to the family. Cf also Longfellow’s Collen rani 
2) 


The Nativity, vii. : “In the Rabbinical Book it saith | The dogs howl when with 


icy breath | Great Sammael, th 
aa € Angel of Death, | Takes through the town his 
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and flee, thougn she is unseen by Telemachus (7 162). 
The sea-god Proteus is seized by Menelaus (6 456), and 
in striving to escape becomes in turn a bearded 

lion, a serpent, a leopard, a wild boar, flowing LN 
water, and a high-branched tree. Once, in ae 
attacking Ares (E 845), Athena puts on a “cap of Hades,” 
which makes her invisible even to her fellow-divinities. ~No 
token is given, like unwinking eyes or the lack of shadows, 
by which gods can be recognized. 

Every human action of any importance is ascribed to the 
suggestion or codperation of some divinity. Nothing could 
be more characteristic than the first question of 
the //ad (A 8),—“ Which one of the gods brought ae, 
Agamemnon and Achilles together in strife? ”— ofDicniaen 
which assumes that some god is responsible for 
the quarrel. Apollo sends the pestilence upon the Greeks 
(A 50). Only a few verses later, Achilles calls the Achaeans 
to an assembly, “for Hera put it into his heart” (A 55). In 
the midst of the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, Athena, 
at the suggestion of Hera, comes down from Olympus and, 
stepping up behind Achilles, takes him by his tawny hair 
(A 195). He is astonished to be thus approached, but does 
not seem in the least surprised to find that it is a divinity. 
He recognizes Athena at once by her flashing eyes,—he 
must have seen her before. At the opening of the second 
book of the Jad, Zeus sends a delusive Dream to 
Agamemnon, in order to influence his action. A little later, 
on the same day, Athena, again at the suggestion of Hera, 
descends to the Trojan plain and rouses Odysseus to stop 
the departure of the Achaeans (B 166). Near the close of 
the same book, the goddess Iris is sent by Zeus as a mes- 
senger to Hector, to tell him that the Achaean forces are 
advancing (B 786). In the third book, Iris brings Helen 
to the Great Tower to watch the conflict (I’ 121), and 
Aphrodite, after saving Paris from death at the hands of 
Menelaus (I’ 374), fetches Helen home again (I 389). 


1 Proteus’s readiness to change his form may be due to his being a divinity of 
the changing sea. Cf. the familiar similar stories about Thetis. —That the poet 
received the story of Proteus in a settled form, is indicated by the shapes taken 
by the sea-god, including flowing water, which Menelaus could not have held. 
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Early in the fourth book, Athena is sent down to secure a 
breach of the truce between Achaeans and Trojans (A 74), 
but so guides the arrow of Pandarus that it brings no great 
harm to Menelaus (A 129), she turning it aside “as a 
mother keeps a fly from her sleeping babe.” In the first 
verses of the fifth book of the /Had, she “gives might 
and courage to the son of Tydeus,” and so on, Thus also 
at the opening of the action of the Odyssey, Athena is 
sent (but on her own motion) to Ithaca with directions for 
Telemachus (a 88), and at the close of the last book (w 529) 
she makes peace between the Ithacan parties. Hermes is 
the “affable spirit” (Q 334), but Athena,—partly as being 
goddess of war, and partly as the special patron of Odysseus,— 
interferes actively in the affairs of men more often than any 
other divinity. She even gives Telemachus confidence to 
approach Nestor (y 77), sets a mark for Odysseus in the 
Phaeacian games (6 193), and cleanses the face of Penelope 
with “ambrosial beauty” such as Aphrodite uses (o¢ 192), 
in order to secure for her the increased admiration of her 
suitors. The Locrian Ajax says that Athena cares “like a 
mother” for Odysseus (Y 783),—she had caused Ajax to 
slip in the foot-race, in order that Odysseus might win the 
prize; Nestor declares that he never saw gods displaying 
such care for other men (y 222); and Athena herself says 
that she stands by him and guards him in all toils (v 301), 
being charmed by his ever-ready wit. Odysseus is so 
accustomed to indications of her presence and care that he 
wonders at not seeing her from the time of the capture of 
Troy, until he reaches the land of the Phaeacians (v 316). 
Every mortal who possesses distinction has received this 
from some god. Zeus grants the sceptre to kings (B 205). 
Every Apollo gives skill in divination (A 87), and bestows 
Distinction a bow and skill to use it (B 827). A. skilled 
Hes cet hunter is taught by Artemis (KE 51), and a smith 
or carpenter is taught by Athena or Hephaestus 
(E 61, € 233), and Paris has the « gifts of Aphrodite” 
(I 54). 
A deus ex machina appears to save several Trojans in the 
battle, removing them bodily from danger. Thus Aphrodite 
carries Paris from the single combat to his home (Ah 3'80): 
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and starts to carry Aeneas away from Bioned (E318). 
When she is wounded, and drops her son, Apollo bears Aeneas 
to his temple in Troy (E 445). Near the close of the 
battles of the //zad, Poseidon saves Aeneas from Achilles, caus- 
ing him to leap over “many ranks of men and of chariots” 
(Y 325), while Apollo snatches up (ékjpmafev, Y 443) first 
Hector and then Agenor (® 597). For Apollo at that time 
to have placed Hector within the walls of the city, however, 
would have interfered too much with the progress of the 
action. 

Similarly, if a mortal suffers ill, he assumes that some god 
is angry. Menelaus, detained on an island by unfavorable 
weather, desires to know whom he has offended, 

—what god fetters him (0 378). Artemis sends Every 1 

a fierce wild boar upon the fields. of Calydon aay By 
because Oeneus failed to remember her at his 
harvest-home festival (@advo1z, I 534), when he offered 
sacrifices to the other gods. Athena causes an evil return 
from Troy for the Achaeans, whose cause she had been 
aiding for ten years, because of the offense of one of their 
number (a 327, y 145, 0 502), for which Agamemnon had 
striven by sacrifices to atone. Poseidon retains for nearly 
ten years his wrath at Odysseus for blinding Poseidon’s son 
Polyphemus (a 68, v 341), and finally prepares destruction 
for the Phaeacians on account of their kindness to Odysseus 
(v 149). The lesser Ajax, though shipwrecked, might have 
been saved but for his insolent word,—that he was safe in 
spite of the gods,—which offended Poseidon (0 503). The 
sun-god Helius is.so enraged at the slaughter of some of 
his cattle by the comrades of Odysseus, that he threatens 
to descend to Hades, and to give no more light. to gods 
-and men, if he is not well avenged (« 382), and at his 
instance Zeus wrecks the Ithacan ship and brings death to 
all but Odysseus, who is free from blame in this matter. 
The “mindful wrath” of Hera and Athena because of their 
slighted beauty, is familiar from the later story, and is 
mentioned in one passage of the present text of the Homeric 
poems (Q2 29). 

Naturally in these poems the divinities seem most con- 
cerned with the Trojan war; all show a deep interest in 
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the conflicts on the Trojan plain, and have taken sides de- 
finitely. They are divided into parties on this issue. Only 

Ares is charged with being fickle (4\AoTpocadXos, 
Gods Interest %) 83 1)——having changed from a helper of the 
i how Achaeans to a defender of the Trojans. No 
War. 

reason for this change is given. The poet, 
as we have just seen, alludes but once to the cause of 
the desire of Hera and Athena for the overthrow of Troy 
(Q 29), and but once to the reason for Poseidon’s position on 
the same side (® 442),—the treatment which he had received 
from Priam’s father, Laomedon. 

The wrong to the laws of hospitality done by Paris in 
bringing Helen to Troy has been suggested seriously as 
a ground for the course of Hera and Athena. In that case, 
however, Zeus, preéminently the god of hospitality, should be 
more angry even than they, but he never hints at such 
a reason for the destruction of Ilium, and cannot  under- 
stand why Hera is so bitter (A 31) in her hatred of the 
Trojans. ' 

No reason is stated why on the last day of the action 
of the J/izad, Artemis supports the Trojans and Hermes 
opposes them (Y 35, 39); in general these take no part in 
the fray. Athena, Hera, and Poseidon alone of the gods 
are active on the side of the Achaeans, and Apollo, Ares, 
and Aphrodite on the side of the Trojans,——and Aphrodite 
is a “cowardly goddess,” not fit for war, and is advised by her 
father, Zeus, to keep away from the battlefield (E 331, 428). 

Under ordinary circumstances, the divinities are very well 
disposed toward men, their subjects. They are kindly rulers 
Gods hindly and patrons, with abundant sympathy in human 
pore Min. 19N8 and sorrows. No one of the gods _ is 

malicious and delights in causing suffering. They 
have no mischievous attendant spirits, or hobgoblins, to 
frighten the children of men. Homer was very far from 


believing in any devils—or at least he considered them 
beneath his notice. 


1 Professor Hopkins calls attention to the facts that the “ Vedic Hymns ignore 
the host of disease-devils, etc., which a special Veda, the Atharva (Witchcraft) 
Veda, shows to have been feared and worshipped, and from the Babylonian Epic 
we should not know much of the Babylonian Devil worship.” 
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The language of the gods is said to differ somewhat from 
that of men. The river Scamander is called Yanthus by 
the divinities (Y 74), and these call Aegaeon, 

Briaretis (A 404), Batieia, Myrina (B 814), and nee of 
the bird cymindis, chalc’s (Z 291), while they al 
give the name Planctae (u 61) to “the justling rocks,’ and 
moly to a plant which men cannot easily dig (« 305). Of 
these six words all but oly have an obvious Greek deriva- 
tion, and the reason for assigning them to the gods’ special 
vocabulary is hidden. 

As for the occupations of the divinities, Hephaestus is 
the only one who has a clear profession, a definite vocation. 
For the most part, like earthly rulers, the gods 
spend their time in watching their subjects and ia Soa 
in feasting. They seem to have no games, how- 
ever, like the draughts of Penelope’s suitors and the quoits 
of the young Phaeacians. They have music at their feasts 
(A 603), but no dancing. Artemis is a huntress (E 51, 
€ 102). Apollo is an archer (VY 872, @ 258), but probably 
as a warrior rather than as a hunter of wild beasts. Athena 
has skill in weaving and spinning (E 735, & 179,—but 
perhaps as- a female rather than as a patron goddess of. 
the art), and she also teaches skill in working wood and 
metal (€ 233, E 61). Hermes and Iris are sent to bear 
messages (QQ 143, 334),—but Hermes is not a messenger- 
boy. He is dispatched as a member of the family,—not 
as an underling ; this service was not his regular occupation. 

Monarchy prevails in heaven as on earth. Zeus,—the 
typical monarch of the poems,—is at least as absolute a 
ruler as Agamemnon. Once, indeed, Hera says i 

3 ; onarchy on 
to Poseidon (9 205) that if those gods who were ¢ hates 
on the side of the Achaeans would unite, they 
could constrain Zeus, and drive back the Trojans. At once, 
however, she is rebuked ty Poseidon, who acknowledges 
Zeus’s superior power, an’. an hour or so later, when she 
and Athena have start d for the Trojan plain and are 
stopped by a stern ‘reat from Zeus, brought by Iris, she 
says to her comp~.iion that she does not favor a contest 
with Zeus for th.. sake of mortals (0 427). Achilles refers 
to one attempt at insurrection (A 399), when Hera, Poseidon, 
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and Athena (as it chances, the very three who aid the 
Achaeans, but this seems to have no importance for our 
story), desired to bind Zeus, but Thetis called to Olympus 
the hundred-handed Briareiis, who sat by Zeus, “exulting in 
his glory,” and the gods desisted from their attempt. How 
Zeus secured his throne is not told,—further than that 
he had divided their new kingdom with his two brothers, 
Hades and Poseidon (O 187). No account is given of the 
rule or the overthrow of the preceding dynasty, if Cronus 
had ever ruled, as seems unlikely. Cronus is invented, since 
Zeus must have a father, but he is hardly a personality in 
the poems; he does indeed receive the epithet “crooked- 
minded” (ayxvAouijrys, A 59), but no explanation is offered 
for the use of this adjective. 

Four sharp distinctions are made between men and the 
higher gods: (1) these are mortal, while those are immortal 

and ever young; (2) these toil and labor, while 
Four Distinc- the gods “live at ease”; (3) these eat bread and 
esate” drink wine, while those feast on -ambrosia and 
eon nectar; and lastly (4) these dwell on earth, while 

the gods inhabit heaven and Olympus. Of course 
the power and wisdom of the gods are far greater than 
those of men, but, after all, they are of the same kind, 
differing chiefly in degree, while in their needs, appetites, 
and passions we have seen that the gods are not far removed 
from men. 

The gulf between mortals and immortals, though distinct, 
is not impassable. Leucothea had been a mortal with human 
Gufetaners voice (Bporos avdijeroa, € 334), but later received 
none the honors of the gods in the depths of the sea. 
Wen aoe Calypso offered immortality to Odysseus (e 209), 
Impassable. though she was.only one of the lesser divinities, 

Heracles had a peculiar lot: his ghost was in 
Hades, but he himself had Hebe to wife and feasted with 
the immortal gods (A 603). Ganymede, of the Trojan royal 


1Menelaus was not to die, but to go to the Elysian Plain (5 563). According 
to the ruder Semitic beliefs, also, no impassable gulf lies between God and man.— 
The chasm between divine and mortal horses, too, is net broad. The steeds of 
Aeneas are descended from those which Zeus gave to Tros to comfort him for the 
loss of his son Ganymede (who was taken to heaven as cup-bearer, E 266), but 


\ 
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family, because of his beauty, is carried to Olympus to 
serve as cup-bearer for the gods (E 266, Y 234). He needs 
no change of physical constitution, but how can Leucothea, 
a daughter of Cadmus, become a divinity of the sea? 

The poet uses no word to distinguish different orders 
and ranks of divinities,! but not all gods are equal in power 
and wisdom, even of the Olympian divinities, and Proteus is 
an underling of Poseidon (d 386). Aphrodite is advised 
by Zeus not to meddle with war (E 428), but to leave 
that to Ares and Athena. The most important gods are 
Zeus, Hera, Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Ares, and Poseidon. Iris serves as a messenger. 
Dionysus, Hebe, Dione, Leto, and Demeter have little or 
no part in the action of the poems. 

The Muses are daughters of Zeus (B 598, a 10), without 
names and special offices. Their number is stated but once 
(w 60,—a passage of late composition), where the Th 
nine sing the funeral dirge for Achilles; their 7” “@“* 
earlier number may have been three, but neither have the 
Fates, the Graces, or the Furies any number: in. the 
Homeric poems. The Muse of the first verse of the Odyssey 
is clearly the same as the Goddess of the first verse of 
the /iiad (Gf. a 10). The poet regards his story as that of 
the Muses and appeals to them at times at the beginning 
of a new narrative? They sing on Olympus at the feast of 
the gods (A 604),—“responsively,’” whether to the song 
of Apollo, or in turn among themselves, is not clear. 

The Hours are gatekeepers of Olympus (E 749=9 393, 
433). Até is not a real divinity,—though Agamemnon says 


mixed with a strain from Anchises’s stables. Two of the horses of Achilles are 
offspring of the west wind Zephyrus by the “harpy” Podargé (II 150, P 444), and 
were given by Poseidon to Peleus (¥ 277), while the Trojan king Erichthonius 
had twelve mares which bore colts to the north wind Boreas (f 223). Nestor 
speaks of a swift horse of Adrastus of the preceding generation, ‘‘ the divine Arion, 
of the race of the gods” (WY 346). 

1The word daluwy is often equivalent to #eds, and has no shade of the meaning 
of demon; but Sausvios is sometimes applied to one who is under the influence of 
a divinity for ill, while Geios is always used in a good sense. So far as a distinction 
is drawn, daluwy seems to be applied especially to a divinity in relation to men. . 
See Jorgensen in Hermes, xxxix. 


2B 484, A 218, & 508, II 112. 
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that Zeus seized her by her fair-tressed head and threw her 
from the starry heaven (T 126),—but rather an abstraction 

like the Supplications (Aurai, I 502), who are 
The Hours themselves also daughters of Zeus, but wrinkled, 
Bi Pes lame, and cross-eyed, seeking to repair the harm 
cations. : : 1 

done by Até Other personifications are Rumor, 
Night, who is “mistress of gods and men” (Ouijreipa, 259); 
the twin brothers Sleep (who is “lord of all,” ravdauatwp, 
Q 5) and Death (II 682, & 231), and Ares’s sons Terror 
and Flight (O 119). With these may be named Strife 
(‘Epss, A 440, A 3, 73); who. is the “sister and comrade 
of Ares,” and Right (O¢usw, Y 4, O 87, 8 68), who calls 
the gods to an assembly on Olympus and presides over 
the gatherings of men. 

Asclepius (Aesculapius) is not yet deified; his sons are 
warriors as well as surgeons. Pan, Silenus, and the Satyrs 
are not mentioned, and no Eros or Persuasion follows 
Aphrodite. The Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) are still mortals 
when Helen refers to them (I 237), but when Odysseus 
visits the realm of Hades (A 303), they have life and death 
on alternate days, and enjoy honor equal to the gods. 

No demi-gods are known; the sons of mortals by divinities 
are mortals, and do not form’a class by themselves,—as 
Aeneas, Achilles, and Sarpedon. Aeneas enjoys the special 
care of his mother Aphrodite and other divinities, but he 
has inherited no supernatural traits or powers. 

The sun (Helius) is more distinctly personified than any 
other natural object, but here again the line is not clearly 
The Sun. drawn between the heavenly body and the divinity 

of the same name. He is invoked in an oath, 
since “he sees all things and hears all things” (I. 277, 
of. T 259),—but even here he is associated with the “rivers 
and earth,” which are not personified. He informs Hephaestus 
of the improprieties which he has seen in the conduct of 
Ares and Aphrodite (0 271, 302). On the island Thrinacia 
he has 350 kine and 350 sheep grazing (m 127), tended 
by fair-tressed nymphs, Phaéthusa and’ Lampetié, whom 
Neaera bore to him. These sheep and kine may represent 
(as Aristotle thought) the nights and days of a year of 


™Ocoa, B 93, w 4133 fi a 282, 
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fifty weeks. A young white ram is sacrificed to the sun 
(I. 103), while a dark ewe lamb is sacrificed to the earth, 
which can hardly be called a personality. The moon is 
not personified in Homer, and to the moon, Artemis bears 
no special relation. 

The preceding list of principal gods does not agree with 
that of the Twelve Gods at Athens or at Olympia, nor 
with that of the deorum consentium at Rome. 

The largest company on Olympus is gathered at a ve 

the beginning of the twentieth book of the //ad, ena 
at the opening of the fourth day of battle, when, 

at the command of Zeus, Themis summons an assembly of 
the gods, to discuss the Trojan War. At this meeting all 
the nymphs are present, and every river but Oceanus. 

The Titans are not prominent in the poems,—this name 
being used but once (& 279); they are in Tartarus, and 
none are named but Cronus and Iapetus (0 479). 
The existence of Uranus is inferred only from 
a once-used epithet... The wife of Uranus, Gaea, is not 
named at all as a person, except possibly in a late passage 
of the Odyssey, where she is the mother of Tityus (A 576). 
Oceanus is once called the source of all the gods (= 201, 
Gf. 246,—the one bit of theogony in the poems), but again 
he is called the source of every sea and river (© 195), 
without a word about the still higher dignity. 

The home of the gods is on Mt. Olympus, of Thessaly,— 
the summits of which tower above the clouds into the clear 
aether, above the region of wind, rain, snow, and 

: ar. The Home of 
storm (€ 42). Zeus dwells in the aether (alB€pe je nds, 
vaiwv, B 412),—the aether being the stratum above 
and purer than the air (see page 50). The epithet snowy 
(ayavvupos, A 420) applied to Olympus refers to the high 
peaks still within man’s vision; the home of the gods itself 
was unseen. That Ares, seated on the summit of Olympus, is 
“under golden clouds” (N 523) does not indicate a different 
authorship for that passage. Such inconsistency would trouble 
none of Homer's hearers. The clouds form a wall about 


The Titans. 


1In general the Ovpaviwves are simply ‘the gods of heaven,” as A 570; but 
évéprepos Ovpavidvwv, EB 898. can hardly mean anything but ‘‘lower than the sons 
of Uranus,” z.¢. the Titans. 
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Olympus, and are gates which are opened and shut by the 
Hours! The home of Zeus is on the highest summit (O 3). 
The other gods dwell round about (A 606, A 76, = 369, 376). 
Perhaps at times the poet thinks of them as having their 
homes on other peaks, but in general their dwellings seem near 
at hand. 

In later literature, heaven and Olympus were absolutely 
identified, and the Olympian deities were the heavenly gods 
as opposed to the lesser gods or the divinities of Hades, but 
in Homer, as a rule, Olympus is still a mountain,? though 
often the terms are synonymous: Athena comes from heaven, 
but returns to Olympus (A 195, 221). Ares mounts to 
heaven, and “comes to the seat of the gods, lofty Olympus” 
(E 867f.). Thetis ascends to heaven, and is greeted by Zeus 
with the words, “Thou art come to Olympus” (Q 97, 104). 
Apparently, when Otus and his brother strove to place Ossa 
on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, that they might scale heaven 
(A 315), they were eager to attack the gods who, on their 
approach, withdrew from Olympus to heaven. 

The Homeric Fate (Aica, Motpa) is a vague, impersonal 
influence, often not to be distinguished from the will of the 
gods. The expressions used about it are not 
consistent with each other. At times it seems 
superior to the divinities of Olympus, but at other times it 
is subject to them. Clear and consistent expressions on such 


Fate. 


1 393. That the gate is a cloud is made perfectly clear, and yet as a gate, it 
grates on its hinges (dxov). 

? The early Semites, too, believed their gods to dwell on the heights. Cf ‘TI will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” Ps. cxxi. 1; Micah iv. 1. ‘It is on Carmel that the 
Prophet Elijah repairs the altar of Jehovah that was thrown down (1 A% @g5 XViil. 30). 
It is upon a mountain that Abraham is directed to offer up his son (Gen. xxii. 2). It 
was on a mountain that Jacob offered up a sacrifice before parting from Laban 
(Gen. xxxi. 54).... It is Mount Sinai or Horeb, which is called repeatedly the Mount 
of God, upon whose summit God revealed himself to Moses (Zx. iii. 5, Xxiv. 12), and 
long afterwards to Elijah (2 Sam. xv. 30, 32; the imperfect indicates customary 
action).” Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion, p. 134. 

3 According to Seiler-Capelle’s Worterbuch, the frequency of the use varies as follows: 

in the Ziad, OvNvwros : obpavés :: Fi Ot 
», Odyssey, aR As at DS sud Ts : 

In the Odyssey Olympus is not called lotty (aimds), snowy (aydvvios or vipoers), or 
with many-ridges (robrrvxos) ; its only epithet applicable to a mountain is ee 
(great), for gleaming (aiyhhes, v 103) would be given as appropriately to the sky. 
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a matter are not to be expected in our poems. Sometimes 
it is said to belong to Zeus (Aws aica, P 321), or to an 
indefinite divinity (da/uovos aica, X 61, Oeo0 Motpa, A 292). Its 
impersonality is shown by the fact that no word of prayer is 
ever addressed to Fate. Yet the conception of Fate as spinning 
a thread which represents a mortal life is indicated in several 
passages, of which the most important are quoted just below. 
Athena in the guise of Mentor says that not even the gods 
are able to ward off death from a friend, when the fate of 
death seizes him (uocpa Bavarouo, y 238), but again 
Euryclea is sure that Athena can save Tele- 
machus even from death (0 753). Alcinoiis 
promises that he will convey Odysseus to his home, but “then 
at Ithaca he will suffer what Fate and the stern spinsters spun 
for him at his birth” ;? but again it is Zeus who appointed 
sorrow and trouble for Menelaus at his birth (K 71). Old 
Hecuba, bewailing the fate of her son Hector, says, “Thus, 
as it seems, mighty fate (uotpa xpatan}, 22 209) spun for him.” 
The ghost of Patroclus says to Achilles, “But hated fate 
swallowed me («7p auexare, yawned),—the fate which received 
me at my birth” (#78). Achilles says that not even Heracles 
“escaped fate” (puye Kpa . . . mocp’ edauarce, > 117), but 
“destiny mastered him.” Zeus himself laments that it is the 
lot of his son Sarpedon (motpa, Il 434) to be slain by 
Patroclus ; he yields, however, not since fate is irresistible by 
him, but on being reminded by Hera that if he saves Sarpedon, 
the other gods will wish to save their sons as well (II 445). 
But the “thought of Zeus” (Avos vonua, P 409) is “ ordained” 
(wérpwra, & 329). Several times the poet speaks of deeds 
as “beyond fate,”? but most of these are more or less 


Gods subject 
to Fate ? 


1 yoipa (used 109 times), kip (79 times), aica (42 times), and rérpos (35 times) in 
general are used only of death ; to fulfil one’s destiny or to meet one’s destiny, is to 
die. otpa (cf uépos) and aica originally designated share, portion, fitting share, but 
came to be used of the allotment or the allotting power. 7670s seems to be that. 
which falls to one (rirrw). xp is used something like daluwy, and at least cece is 
nearly equivalent to guardian genius (X 210).—‘‘ Fate covered. him ” (notpd ee 
dupexddupe, M 116) is spoken of a dying man, very much like ‘‘ night covered him 
(wvé éexddupe, E 310). 

2atoa, KA@bEs Te Bapetar vATavTo, y 197, fF. T 127. 

3 jrépuopa voaros éréxOn, B 155; vrep alcay, II 780; brép Ards aicay, P 321; brép 
Gedv, P 3273 vrép udbporv, T 30, ® 517, € 436. 
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hypothetical, ‘except where Zeus says that “ mortals have 
‘ woes beyond fate” (a 34), and gives as an illustration the 
vengeance which overtook Aegisthus, who “beyond fate” wooed 
the wife of Agamemnon, and “slew the king himself on his 
return.” This seems to imply that each man is bound to 
have a certain amount of suffering, but that he can bring more 
upon himself if he chooses; and that Aegisthus was free not 
to woo. Clytaemestra, yet in spite of the gods’ warning he 
had persisted in his plan. When Poseidon says it is fated 
(udpyov, Y 302) that Aeneas should escape death by the 
hands of Achilles, this does not relieve the god from the 
responsibility of immediate interference to save him,—rather 
it devolves this duty upon him. The most distinct expression 
of fatalism uttered in the poems is put into the mouth of 
Hector, who, comforting Andromache as he returns to the 
field of battle, says, “My poor wife, grieve not overmuch for 
me, for no man shall send me to Hades beyond my fate 
(reo aicav, Z 487)—and no man, brave or coward, ever 
escaped his lot” (uotpav, Z 488). But Odysseus encourages 
his comrades on Circe’s island by saying, “ We shall not go 
down to the home of Hades until the fated day shall come”. 
(udprtmov juap érédOy, « 175). “Destructive fate bound 
Hector” to remain outside of the Scaean Gate, when the~ 
other Trojan warriors sought safety within the walls (X 5), 
but a little later (X 174) Zeus asks the gods what is to be 
done with Hector; is he to be slain by Achilles, or may 
his life be spared? Not infrequently the blame for an evil 
act is thrown upon fate or the gods,—a custom to which Zeus 
is represented as objecting (a 33). Thus Helen throws on 
Aphrodite the responsibility for her desertion of her home 
(0 261), and Priam blames not Helen, but the gods who 
brought upon Troy the war of the Achaeans (I. 164). 
Menelaus, too, courteously ascribes to the influence of some 
unkindly divinity, the ingenious device of Helen in Troy for 
discovering the trick of the Wooden Horse (6 275). The 
disguised Odysseus says that some divinity had deceived 
him (& 488,—apparently with regard to the weather), and 
made him leave his cloak in his tent when he went off for 
service in an ambuscade on a cold night. Odysseus’s comrade 
Elpenor says that “the evil fate of a divinity ” and too much 
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wine had been his ruin (A 61). Such excuses are hardly to 
be taken seriously. The influence of the gods in these cases 
differs entirely from the direct deception of Agamgmnon ‘by 
a delusive Dream sent by Zeus (B entt.). Helen and Elpenor 
had erred as human beings. 

Zeus is so distinctly the chief of the Olympian state that 
at times the religion seems almost monotheistic. - “The will 
of Zeus is accomplished” (A 5). He is “ father 
of both gods and men” (A 544,—an epithet 
which Aristotle, in his Politics, 1259 6, explains as based on 
his patriarchal rule), he is “most exalted of rulers” (dare 
KpeovTwy, a 45,—king of kings), he is “most glorious and 
most great” (Zed watep xidiote peyote, T 276; of. Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus), he is the “lord of both gods and men” 
_ (B 669); he is wisest of all (N 631), and has all power 
(0 237); neither god nor mortal can elude his notice nor 
thwart his plans (e 104); and he destroys the citadels of 
many towns (B 116). The councils of the gods are held 
i fis ‘eréat) hall (A 533; A 1, 0 2, Y 6);- just. as mortal 
chieftains gather at the palace of their feudal lord. At 
these gatherings Zeus presides. All rise on his approach 
(A 533). At the opening of the twentieth book of the 
llad, he bids Themis to summon to his hall all the divinities, 
—even the river-gods and the fountain-nymphs,—for a general 
assembly. He dispenses the joys and ills of men (Q 527), 
and determines the issues of war (Taping woAéuow, A 84). 
To him oaths are addressed (6pxia, H 411, % T 258), and he 
is chief giver of omens (wavoudaos, 8 250; fv 98). He 
is the guardian of strangers and suppliants (« 270). One 
of his most frequent epithets, “aegis-bearer” (atyioxos, B 275) 
refers to him as a mighty warrior, the aegis being a primitive 
form of shield (see p. 649). This aegis, made for him by 
Hephaestus, he once lends to Apollo (O 308). He is the 
mighty Thunderer, and directs the elements,—sending clouds 
and storm (II 364, « 303, 175), rain (M 25, II 385, « 111r), 
snow (T 357), thunder and lightning (B 781, 4 249), and 
setting the rainbow in the heavens (A 27).1| When he nods 
his dark brows, great Olympus trembles (A 530). 

_ 1Cf, the epithets : vepeAnyepéra, a 63; repmixepatvy, n 1643 éplydovrros, 8 465 ; 


bWiBpeuérns, € 43 dorepornrys, A 580; orepomnryepéra, II 298. Poseidon, too, caused 
25 
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Zeus is eminently “the Olympian,”? but he has a sacred 
grove and altar on Gargarus, one of the peaks of Ida 
(0 47; f X 171), and his subjects on the plain 
of Troy often address him as at the nearest seat 
of his worship.2. Achilles prays to “ Pelasgian Zeus 
of Dodona” (II 233), and uses for his libation a goblet 
which he employs for no other service. The Achaean hero 
naturally turns to the god of his home, and Dodona in 
Epirus seems to have been the earliest important seat of 
the worship of Zeus in Greece. There the Selli, who 
apparently had taken the vows of poverty (having “ unwashen 
feet” and “sleeping upon the ground”), are the prophets, 
the spokesmen of Zeus. The oracle at Dodona, which 
retained its importance for a thousand years, is mentioned in 
but one connexion in the Homeric poems (€ 327=7 296): 
Odysseus is reported to have gone thither, to inquire of the 
tree of Zeus, with regard to his return to Ithaca. The 
poet betrays no consciousness of any belief that this tree 
was the habitation of the god, and gives no indication of 
the character of the oracle. On the plain of Troy, not 
far from the Scaean Gate stood an “oak of Zeus”? which 
serves as a land-mark, but the poet knows of no other sacred 
trees,—not even the laurel as sacred to Apollo, or the olive 
to Athena. ‘ 

In the conflicts of the Greeks and the Trojans, Zeus takes 
no immediate part, but he is not entirely inactive. He 
Zeus in the es ee himself directly to men, however. 
iad! ged by Ihetis, to whom he is under obligations, 

he sends a delusive and destructive Dream to 
Agamemnon, inciting him to a battle in which he is not 
to be successful (B 1). Under the influence of Hera, who 
desires not peace but the destruction of Ilium, he directs 
# storm (e€ ie yee almost any divinity could send a favorable breeze (as A 479; 
BoP i rReenadaele + night after Odysseus slays the suitors (py 241, 
x, 12, ’ ou still upon Gibeon, and thou, Moon, in the 


valley of Ajalon”), while Hera sends the sun unwillingly to the west (2 239) 
but natural phenomena are preéminently under the direction of Zeus. 
' Cf. A 580, 583, 589. ’OAVuros without other qualification always refers to Zeus. 
2"Tdndev wedéwv, 276, X 171, Q 308. 
3 Avds gpnyés,—with edible acorns,—or a chestnut. 
1354, A 170, ® 549(?). 


“ The 
Olympian.” 


> 


Cf. E 693, Z 237, H 22, 60, 
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Athena to secure a breach of the truce between Trojans 
and Achaeans (A 68). He allows Athena and Hera to 
descend to the field of action on the first day of battle, 
though he stoutly forbids this on the second day (E 765, 
O 397). He rebukes Ares as a lover of. strife (E 890), 
and Poseidon for fearing that the Achaean wall may become 
more famous than that which Poseidon and Apollo built 
for Laomedon (H 455). He thunders all through the next 
night, planning ills for both armies (H fiz.). On the second 
day of battle, he takes his station on Mt. Ida, overlooking 
the battle (O 47). Three times on this day he thunders, 
encouraging now the one and again the other party; once 
he sends an eagle with a fawn as an omen to cheer the 
Achaeans (9 247), while again he rouses the might of the 
Trojans with no special omen (8 335). On the third day 
of battle, he is at first less watchful, and after he has sent 
Strife to the ships of the Achaeans (A 3), he looks away 
from the battle to the and of the Mare-Milkers (‘Imanmorryoi, 
N 5), and thus gives Poseidon his opportunity to aid the 
Achaeans. Later, his attention is more completely distracted 
by an amorous episode with Hera, and he sleeps (2 352). 
On waking, and finding the Trojans in a rout, and Hector 
wounded (O 4), he is very angry, and sends Apollo to aid 
Hector (O 221), and Iris to bid Poseidon to withdraw from 
the fight (O 158). Then he fixes his eyes on the conflict. 
At the death of Sarpedon he grieves, and sends the twin 
brothers Death and Sleep to convey the body to Lycia 
(II 433, 667). He pities the immortal steeds of Achilles 
(P 443), in view of their master’s approaching death, and 
strengthens them to save their charioteer Automedon. In 
a passage of uncertain age of composition, he reproves Hera 
for her untiring hatred for the Trojans (2 357). At the 
beginning of the fourth day of battle, Zeus calls an assembly 
of all the gods, and sends them to the Trojan plain, to 
‘aid either Greeks or Trojans, according to the pleasure of 
each (Y 4), while he himself remains on a ridge of Olympus. 
He pities Hector (X 168), but weighs the fates of Hector 
and of Achilles in his golden scales, and assents to the death 
of the Trojan. At the opening of the last book of the 
Thad, the gods are at strife with one another,—some being 
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eager to steal the body of Hector from the tent of Achilles, 
while others oppose this as a wrong to the Greek, and. Zeus 
orders a compromise (Q 64),—that Achilles shall give up 
the body of Hector for a great ransom,—and in order to 
prepare the way for this, he sends Thetis as his messenger 
to Achilles (Q 106) and Iris to Priam (Q 144), and a little 
later dispatches Hermes, “the affable archangel” (Q 334), 
to conduct Priam in safety to and from the Achaean camp. 

In the action of the Odyssey, Zeus has less frequent 
occasion to interfere than in that of the /zad. He assents 
to Athena’s journey to Ithaca (a 76), and sends 
Hermes to Calypso’s island to direct the return 
of Odysseus (€ 29). By his thunder he gives a 
favorable omen to Odysseus on the morning before the 
slaughter of Penelope’s suitors (@ 413), and at the close of 
the action he orders harmony and peace for the Ithacans 
(w 481). From the recitals of Nestor and Odysseus, we learn 
that he had sent a storm upon the Greeks soon after their 
departure from Troy (y 288, « 67), and wrecked the ship 
of Odysseus because the Ithacans had killed the kine of 
the sun (u 415). 

On the second day of battle, Zeus draws his golden 
scales, placing in one the fates of the Trojans, and in the 
na other those of the Achaeans (© 69), and similarly 
he Scales _ mah oe £ Athi 
of Zeus. e weighs the fates of Achilles’ and Hector 

(X 209,—perhaps the model for the other passage). 
This may be merely a metaphor for his “weighing” the 
matter in his mind At all events these scales do not 
imply that the destiny of the armies or men was settled 
by the change in the balance, uninfluenced by the will 
of Zeus. 

To Zeus, Ares and Hephaestus are born by Hera, 
Children of gee ae Apollo and Artemis by 
Zeus. ’ phone (probably) by Demeter 

Oeri2 17). ; 
Hera is a daughter of Cronus and Rhea, but was nurtured 


Zeus in the 
Odyssey. - 


1See also II 658, Nl eee Gja<* Th? Eternal... = hung forth in heaven his golden 
scales . . . | Wherein all things created first he weighed . . . now ponders all events, | 


Battles and realms,” Milton, Paradise Lost, iv jin., where th 5 
eee e English : 
on the word onders. ; ; gilsh poet Plays 
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by Oceanus and Tethys, who received her from Rhea when 
Zeus put Cronus beneath the earth and the sea (= 201). 
She is both sister and wife of Zeus (A 58, 

2 365). The assembled gods rise at her approach . 

(O 85), and she and Athena wield the thunderbolt (A 45). 
She is a violent partisan of the Achaeans (A 24, 2 357, 
Q 25) against the Trojans, whom she hates. She _ herself 
had sweat, and she had wearied her horses, in rousing the 
Greeks for the destruction of Troy. Yet she does not take 
so active a part as Athena in the action of the Jad, 
and takes no part at all in the action of the Odyssey 
She sends Athena twice to the Trojan plain, however (A 195, 
B 156), and accompanies her thither once (E 713); again 
the two set out together for the battlefield (0 381), but 
are checked by a stern message from Zeus. On the field 
of battle she accomplishes nothing, but she distracts the 
attention of Zeus, and affords an opportunity for Poseidon 
unrestrained to aid the Achaeans (& 153). She dispatches 
Iris secretly to counsel Achilles (2 168), and sends the 
sun unwilling to the west (2 239, T 407). She gives human 
voice to a horse of Achilles (T 407). She spreads a mist 
before the fleeing Trojans to detain them (® 6), and inter- 
feres to save Achilles from the angry Scamander (® 328), 
She is “ Argive Hera” (A 8), and Argos, Sparta, and Mycenae 
are her favorite cities (A 51). According to the later story, 
the Greek leaders swore fealty to Agamemnon at the 
Argive Heraeum.? She is the mother of Hephaestus (A 
586) and of Ares (E 892). She and Zeus are the only 
married pair on Olympus,—for Hephaestus’s rather uncertain 
relations to a Grace (2 382) or Aphrodite (@ 268) are 
hardly to be considered in this connexion. But they are 
not always affectionate: the first book of the //ad. closes 
with unpleasant language used by each to the other. Zeus 


1 This is clearly inconsistent, however, with = 296, which implies that the intimacy 
of Zeus and Hera began before the overthrow of Cronus. Both passages seem to be 
of rather late’ composition. 

2 The name of Hera seems to be used 128 times in the Homeric poems; Athena’s, 
320 times ; Apollo’s, 155 times; and Ares’s, 129 times. In the Odyssey her name _ 
occurs seven times, and Athena’s 160 times. 


3See The Argive Heraeum, by Waldstein, vol. i. 35. 


6 HERA 


dislikes to grant Thetis’s request for the honor of Achilles, 
simply because Hera will be angry at it, and he begs Thetis 
to leave him at once, that Hera may not see them together 
(A 522). When Hera sets out for the field of battle on 
the second day of the conflicts of the //zad, Zeus says that 
she is wont to thwart his plans (0 422), and he explains 
the waywardness of Ares by the impetuous spirit of Ares’s 
mother, Hera, who is with difficulty controlled (E 892). 
After she has tricked him by amorous dalliance on the 
next day of battle, he reminds her of an occasion when in 
the previous generation of men, during his slumber, she had 
driven Heracles far from his course, and in punishment had 
been hung up by the: wrists with anvils attached to her 
feet (0 18)! On a like occasion of Zeus’s rage, Hephaestus 
came to the aid of his mother as she was beaten, and was 
himself hurled out of heaven,—the .occasion on which “ from 
morn To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve” (A 590). 

The goddesses who preside over child-birth, Ejileithyae, 
are daughters of Zeus and Hera (A 270), and she directs 
them in the case of the birth of Heracles (T 119), but 
elsewhere Hera has no functions like those of Juno Lucina. 

The most frequent epithets of Hera are “white-armed ” 
(AevewAevos, A 55), “ox-eyed” (Bodms, A 551), and “golden- 
ee aes ” (xpurcOpovos, A 61r). Of these the 
ahea: rst is only a general epithet to imply beauty. 

The divinities dressed as human beings, and their 
arms were bare. 

Athena’ is the deity most immediately active in the 
story of both poems,—being the chief divinity of war (E 333, 
Does A 541), and the ‘special patroness of Odysseus. 

So her name occurs more frequently than that 
of any god but Zeus (see note on page 425). -In the 
‘Odyssey, from first to last she is aiding Odysseus,—not, 
however, because of his warlike qualities, but rather on 
account of his ready wit (vy 297, 331),—she declares that 


he is first of men, as she is first of divinities, in all manner 
of devices. 


ah ? 2 » : 
Athena's surname Pallas is generally interpreted as connected with md\\w 
brandish, as the spear-wielder (cf. aie 


duremadoy, T 355)3 but s 
it as mazden (see Strabo, 816). ; a ee De eee 
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A temple of Athena stands on the acropolis of Ilium 
(Z 297), to which the Trojan matrons go in solemn procession 
to ask her help against the might of Diomed. At Athens, 
according to 7 81, she makes her home in the palace of king 
Erechtheus, ze. she has a shrine there; but in the Catalogue 
of Ships (B 549), Erechtheus is her nursling, to whom she 
gives a place in her own rich temple, where offerings are 
brought to him. She seems to have a shrine also at 
Marathon (7 80). 

Athena is not only, of all the immortals, the most skilled 
in devices: she also presides over handicrafts. That she 
weaves a gown for Hera (& 178), as well as one Pains SP 
for herself (E 735), does not imply special skill Handing 
in the arts; every woman was expected to weave, 
and Penelope and Helen had great skill in this art. But 
in a twice-used verse (C 233=~ 160) she is classed with 
Hephaestus as teaching a goldsmith. Her suggestions are 
the source of the skill of an accomplished ship-builder 
(O 412), and she is said to love exceedingly the Tecton 
_ (Carpenter, EK 61) who built the ships which carried Paris 
to Sparta. The Wooden Horse was made by Epeiis under 
her direction (@ 493). She, too, gave to Penelope unusual 
skill in beautiful works, as well as many shrewd devices 
(8 116; G7 110). To the daughters of Pandareiis, Hera 
gave beauty of face and understanding, and Artemis gave 
stature, while Athena taught them goodly accomplishments 
(v 72), ze. to spin, to weave, and perhaps to sew or embroider. 
Achilles, declining the offer of Agamemnon on the condition 
of his returning to the field of battle, says that he would not 
wed Agamemnon’s daughter though she vied with Aphrodite 
in beauty and with Athena in accomplishments (eoya, I 390). 

Preéminently, however, Athena was a goddess of war,—far 
mightier than Ares. Her most frequent epithet is “ gleaming- 
eyed,”! and Achilles recognizes her at once by the Goddess of 
fierce flash of her eyes (A 200). She is also the 77, 
“rouser of the soldiery” (Aaoccdos, N 128) and 
the “giver of booty” (ayeAeiy, A 128). Two of her epithets 
are not of certain interpretation —7Z7zton-born (Tprroyévea, 


ly\avxGms, A 206, and more than fifty times. —This epithet was applied to the 
moon by Empedocles and Euripides. Cf. xaporés as applied to lions and to Ares. 
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A 515) and Alalcomenean (AdaAKomerms, A 8), but both are 
thought to refer to some story of her birth at Alalcomenae 
in Boeotia; a third epithet (arputém, B 157) is entirely 
unexplained,—unless perchance it is unwearied. She is 
daughter of Zeus (E 880), and stands in particularly close 
relations to him, as his loved daughter, but the poet does 
not refer to the (later) story of her birth from the head of 
Zeus. As goddess of war, she, as well as Zeus, wears an 
aegis (a skin thrown over the left arm to serve as a light 
* shield, B 447, E 738),—which had a hundred well-pleated 
golden tufts or tassels, each worth a hundred cattle, and 
on which is represented the Gorgon’s head. She throws 
this aegis about the shoulders of Achilles as he stands 
unarmed by the trench of the Achaean camp, to face the 
Trojans, after the death of Patroclus (2 204); and at the 
climax of the attack of Odysseus upon Penelope’s suitors 
she: displays her aegis from the ceiling, and the suitors 
make no further defense (x 297). ; 
A wish earnestly desired, but still entirely unlikely of 
fulfilment, is addressed to Zeus, Athena, and 
hee fer Apollo,2—and these three divinities have been 
Apollo.” thought by some, notably by Mr. Gladstone, to 
form a sort of Homeric trinity. The relations 
between Athena and Apollo, however, are not particularly close. 
As the last paragraph has shown, Apollo, son of Zeus and 
Leto (A 9g), is one of the three mightiest divinities in the 
y eyes of the Homeric poet. At the close of the 
‘pollo. : : : : 
second day of battle, in the excitement of his 
victory, Hector wishes that he were as sure of being honored 
as Athena and Apollo are honored, as he is that the next 
day will bring calamity to the Greeks (0 540). 
In the /iad, Apollo appears as a violent partisan of the 
Trojans and Lycians and consequently an seat ernie 
Achaeans.* Of all the gods, he is the most effective on 


1 For such use of the aegis to dismay men, cf A 167, O 230. 

*B 371, A 288, H 132, IL 97, 5 341, 7 311, p 132, 235, w 376. 

3 His epithet Aveyyerts (A tor) 
country Lycia. 


See p. 650. 


seems to be connected with the name of the 


*Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ( 


mo in a very interesting article in Hermes, xxxviii. 
575), emphasizing such facts, arg 


ues that Apollo was a pre-Hellenic god, found 
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the Trojan side (II 94). His sanctuaries which are named 
in the poems are near Troy (A 37), with the exception 
of the temple at Delphi and the sacred groves on 
Ithaca, with a festival at the new moon (vu 278), 
and at Ismarus in Thrace (« 200). His temple 
in Troy is named but once (E 446); there Artemis and 
Leto tend and heal the wound of Aeneas. He inspires 
the seers Calchas (A 72), Amphiaraiis, and Polypheides with 
the power of prophecy (0 245, 252). He holds the lyre in the 
feast of the gods (A 603), when the Muses sing, and Odysseus 
compliments the Phaeacian bard, Demodocus, by saying that 
he must have been taught by a Muse or by Apollo (6 488). 
The poet gives no hint of any connexion between Apollo and 
the sun-god Helius—unless this be found in some of his 
epithets,—nor between him and the god of healing, Paeeon 
(E 401, 900), except that a paean is sung to him (A 473). 

' Apollo is an archer,’ and as an archer he is a god of 
war. Elsewhere in this book we are reminded that in early 
times the bow was not held in such contempt 

; } : Apollo as 

in Homeric Greece as in the age of Aeschylus. pe 
Apollo gave a bow to Pandarus (B 827) and 

another to Teucer (O 441); this might mean only that 
these were skilled archers, but his gift of a helmet to 
Hector (A 353) clearly indicates personal good will. Vows 
are offered to him by Pandarus before shooting at Mene- 
laus (A 119), and by Meriones before shooting at a mark 
in the games (¥ 872); Teucer offers no vow in this latter 
contest, and Apollo grudges him the victory (¥ 865). 
Penelope’s suitors explain their inability to string the bow of 


Patron of 
Trojans. 


in Asia Minor, and perhaps on the islands subdued by the Greeks. These learned 
to appease his anger, and he was Hellenized, and took the lyre. According to this 
view, his religion was re-formed at Delphi after the Homeric time, and his worship 
spread thence. Wilamowitz calls attention to the facts that Apollo’s sole Greek 
sanctuary, according to the //zad, is at Pytho (I 405; ¢ @ 79), and that the 
Odyssey adds only the grove of Apollo on Ithaca (uv 278); and that the only 
Achaean favored by him in the //zad is Calchas, whose home is not mentioned 
in these poems, but who was from Claros in Asia Minor, and ee. into 
the Epic by the Colophonians. [The Achaean Teucer received his bow’ from 
Apollo (0 441),—but this may mean only that he was a skilled archer] 

1Note the epithets: éxarnBedérns (A 75), The Far-darter, and its short form, 
éxaros (A 385); éxnBddos (A 14), and éxdepyos (A 479). He does not. appear as a 
hunter, but his sister Artemis, famed for her long shots (éxnBoNiau), is a huntress. 
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Odysseus by the fact that the trial is made on the festival 
of Apollo (p 258),—when it would seem that the god was 
jealous of their success. 

At the opening of the action of the /dad, Apollo’s old 
priest, Chryses, being slighted by Agamemnon, prays to 
him for vengeance, and he sends a_ pestilence 
which rages for ten days in the Achaean camp. 
Then atonement is made, and the god is satisfied. 
The sending of the plague does not in itself prove him to 
be a god of sickness and health; perhaps some other divinity 
might take vengeance in the same way. But the pestilence 
is said to be caused by the arrows of the angry god, and 
all sudden, otherwise unexplained, deaths of men are ascribed 
to his agency, just as similar deaths of women are attributed 
to the arrows of Artemis.” 

Early on the first day of battle (A 507), Apollo appears 
in the action: he is watching the conflict from the citadel 
4 of Troy, and rouses the spirit of the weakening 
pol #” ‘Trojans. A little later, h h 
ee AN jans ittle later, he saves the wounded 

Aeneas (E 344), and bears him to his temple in 

Troy, where Leto and Artemis so much refresh the Trojan 
that he soon reappears on the field of battle (EK 513). Again 
Apollo comes forth from the Trojan citadel on seeing 
Athena descend from Olympus (H 20), and the two plan 
a single-combat between Hector and Ajax, which they watch, 
sitting like vultures on the branch of a tree. -When Hector 
is overthrown by Ajax, Apollo sets him on his feet again 
(H 272), and in the next day of battle he turns away.an 
arrow from him (O 311). On the third day of battle, as 
Hector assails the Achaean camp, Apollo goes before him, 
with a cloud wrapped about his shoulders, and an aegis 
(O 307), and smooths the way for him, breaking down the 
banks of the moat (O 355). With his own hand he thrusts 
a Aon cca the ite wall (II 700), and, a little 
by Hector (II 793) ae aoe yee Pac ete caa” 
: urges Hector to go against Menelaus 

(P 72, 582), but advises him not to fight with Achilles 
(Y 375), and a few verses later he snatches him up and 


Apollo and 
the Plague. 


1Q 758, y 279, n 64, 0 410, p 251, 494. 
2 
Z 205, 428, T 59, © 483, € 123, X 172, 199, 324, 0 410, 478, o 202, v 8o. 
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saves him from the son of Thetis (Y 443). He leaves 
Hector only after the golden scales of Zeus have determined 
his fate'(X 213). After Hector’s death, he draws a dark 
cloud over the body, and wraps this about with the aegis 
(¥ 188, @ 18), and urges that this body be stolen from 
Achilles (Q. 32). At the close of the second day of battle, 
on seeing Athena follow Diomed, he suspects mischief (K 
515), but reaches the Trojan camp just after the Thracian 
Rhesus and his comrades are slain. At the command of 
Zeus, he saves the corpse of Sarpedon, and sends it by the 
brothers Death and Sleep to the land of Lycia (II 667),— 
a peculiarly fitting service for a divinity who was to be so 
closely associated by the Greeks with Lycia,—and he heals 
the wound of Sarpedon’s cousin, Glaucus (II 527). On the 
third day of battle he causes confusion among the Achaeans 
(II 729, P 118) and rouses Aeneas to fight boldly (P 323, 
Y¥. 79; 118). He’ takes the form of Agenor, at the close 
of the fourth day of battle, in order to lead Achilles away 
from the city gate that the Trojans may enter the town 
unmolested. He thus gives Hector the opportunity to go 
within the gates; he does not actually take him up and 
put him in the town, for the appearance of the deus ex 
machina must not be too obvious and frequent. In his 
active part in the contests on the field, he takes the form 
of other mortals: of Hecuba’s brother Asius (II 716), of 
Mentes, the leader of the Cicones (P 73), of the herald 
Periphas (P 323), and of Hector’s cousin Phaenops (P 583). 

Why Apollo should be patron of the boxing-match (Y 660), 
is not clear. The story of his servitude to Admetus (B 766) 
explains his interest in the success of Admetus’s mares in 
the chariot-race (¥ 383). His year of service to Laomedon 
is referred to twice (H 452, ® 444), but no reason for it 
is given. He is unshorn (axepoexouns, Y 39), but this need 
not be an indication of his youth, since the Achaeans in 
general were long-haired (B II). — 

Artemis, the maiden sister of Apollo, takes little part in 
the action of the poems; in general she is a mere counter- 
part of her brother (Y 71, 2 606). In obedience ) 
to the command of Zeus, she goes to share in 
the conflict of the gods on the Trojan plain, but Hera 
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boxes her ears with her own archery, and sends her away 
in flight like a timid dove (Y 39, ® 470). 

Artemis is a huntress,! and taught the Trojan Scamandrius 
to hunt all wild animals which the forest. nourishes on the 
mountains. She herself “wanders over the long 
range of Tafgetus or Erymanthus, delighting in ~ 
the boars and swift deer” (€ 102). She sends a 
devastating wild boar upon the fields of Calydon, because 
she had been neglected at the harvest-home festival of 
Oeneus (I 533). She is a head taller than her companions 
in the chase (€ 107), and gives slender stature to the 
daughters of Pandareiis (v 71). 

As has been seen in connexion with a similar office of 
Apollo (see p. 430), if any woman has a peaceful, sudden 

; death, this is thought to come from the arrows 
aie of Artemis, Calypso says that Artemis slew 
Death. Orion (e€ 124), since the gods were unwilling that 

the Dawn should have a mortal husband. She 
kills the daughter of Bellerophon (Z 205), apparently in 
punishment for her yielding her virginity to Zeus, and her 
arrows. kill the daughters of Niobe because of the latter’s 
boast in her many children, in comparison with Leto, who 
had but two children, Apollo and Artemis (Q 606). 

The lame Hephaestus, the god of fire, the Greek Tubal Cain, 
is the only deformed god, and the only craftsman on Olympus. 
Hephaestus. He is son of Hera (A 572, @ 239) and Zeus 
; (A 578), and at the close of the first book of the 
Iliad he does his best to reconcile his parents and to restore 
good cheer to the feast. Two explanations are offered for 
his lameness: he was hurled from heaven by Zeus (A 591), 
and after an all-day fall was picked up by Sintians on the 
island of Lemnos, with little life in him; or, he was born 
deformed, and Hera, ashamed of him and desirous to be 
rid of him, hurled him to earth; where Thetis received him 
and concealed him for nine years in her grotto (2 395), in 
which he forged all manner of trinkets. In the’ Jdad he 
has Ls his wife one of the Graces (Xap, > 382). According 
peat of the Phaeacian bard, in the Odyssey (@ 266), 

was Aphrodite, but she was unfaithful to him, 
‘loxéatpa, E 53.—Though Apollo is “Exdros, Artemis isnot Hecate. 


Artemis 
as Huntress. 
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preferring Ares. In the conclusion of the bard’s lay, 
Hephaestus expected to sue for a divorce and the return of 
the presents which he had made to her father (Cie 8) 
but of this we hear nothing further. 

Hephaestus is the builder of the houses of the gods 
(A 608, & 167, 339, Y 12). He made for Zeus. the aegis 
(O 310), and the sceptre which, by way of Pelops, 
descended to Agamemnon (B 101). The armor 
of Diomed is ascribed to him (6 195), as well as 
a silver mixing-bowl given by the Sidonian king to Menelaus, 
and later bestowed on Telemachus (0 117), the gold and 
silver dogs which watch the palace of Alcinoiis (» 91), 
and a golden jar in which the bones of Achilles are 
laid (@ 75). At the request of Thetis he makes armor 
for her son Achilles, and he adorns the shield with scenes 
from all departments of human life, which are described 
with considerable detail (2 478 ff.). When Thetis visits him 
(X 369), he is engaged in making twenty golden “tripods,” 
evidently small three-legged tables,—fitted with castors, so 
that they should “of their own accord” go to the great 
hall of Zeus, when they might be needed, and return 
again to the home of Hephaestus. Still more remarkable 
“automata” are the golden maidens, endowed with speech 
and reason, and with many accomplishments (2 417), which 
serve him as crutches, supporting him on either side as he 
walks from his smithy to his great hall. He is associated 
with Athena in teaching technical skill (C 293 = T60) 
His name is used by “metonymy” for fire (B 426; 6 
P 88). 

In the battles on the plain of Troy, Hephaestus takes little 
part. He interferes to save a son of his Trojan priest Dares 
(E 23). In the battle of the gods, he is opposed Hoe 
to the river Scamander (Y 73), and when that 4 %).04. 
stream endeavors to drown Achilles, he burns its 
waters (& 330). In this conflict, fire and water are seen to 
be at strife. This brings Hephaestus back to his elemental 
nature, and indeed of all the Homeric divinities he has most 
of the elemental character. 

Aphrodite is the goddess of love and of beauty,—not fitted 
for war but for the “works of marriage” (E 428). She is 


Hephaestus as 
Craftsman. 
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the daughter of Zeus and Dione (EK 348, 370). In the lay 
of the Phaeacian bard (@ 266), she is the unfaithful wife of 
Hephaestus, in close relations with Ares. Her rela- 
tion to Hephaestus is not elsewhere mentioned, but 
in the conflict of the gods on the Trojan plain, she is associated 
with Ares, and helps him away from the field when he has 
been overthrown by a stone hurled by Athena; but Athena 
follows them, and by a blow of her hand casts both upon 
the ground (@ 416). 

The standard of beauty is found in Aphrodite. Achilles 

would not wed the daughter of Agamemnon though she were 
as accomplished as Athena and as beautiful as 
Aphrodite a6 Anhrodite (I 389).  Briseis, Cassandra, and 
Standird T  Penelo “like to golden Aphrodite” (T 282 
Beauty. pe are “like to golden Aphrodite” (T 282, 
Q 699, p 37), and Helen’s daughter Hermione 
“has the beauty of Aphrodite” (0 14). The goddess, though 
in the guise of an old woman, is recognized at once by Helen, 
from her “ beautiful neck and bosom and bright eyes” (1° 396). 
She is. the -giver of: beauty to Paris (3 §4). >. Once her 
embroidered girdle or “cestus” is said to be the seat of 
her magic power (& 214), and it is borrowed by Hera when 
the latter wishes to make herself most attractive to Zeus. 
She is attended and served by the Graces (¢ 194, 0 364, 
E 338), who make her gowns as well as assist in her toilet. 
She is the mother of Aeneas by Anchises (B 820, E 248, 
Y 209). Once she is said to have a sanctuary and altar at 
Paphos on Cyprus (0 363), and in the fifth book of the //vad 
she is called Cypris (EK 330, 422, 458, 760, 883). Twice she 
is called Cytherea (8 288, ¢ 193). She goes to Zeus to ask 
a fitting marriage for the daughters of Pandareiis (v 73). 

Since Aphrodite persuaded Helen. to leave Menelaus and 
go to Troy with Paris (Q 30, 0 261), naturally she favors the 
Aphrodite in Saks their conflicts with the Achaeans. 
rind: part in the battles is not great, however. 

In the single-combat between Paris and Mene- 
laus on the first day of battle, she saves Paris from 
death, conveys him to his home, and then fetches Helen 


Aphrodite. 


u The story of her birth from the foam of the sea is not referred to by the poet. Cf 
Hesiod, 7heogony, 195..-Homer mentions Dione only in this passage, but she is well 
known later as the consort of Zeus at Dodona. 
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to him (I° 374). A little later on the same day, in striving 
to save her son Aeneas from the spear of Diomed, she 
herself is wounded, and letting fall her son (who then is 
rescued by Apollo), she borrows the chariot of Ares in order 
to return to Olympus (E 312). Her last appearance on the 
plain, in connexion with Ares, has been mentioned above. 
She protects the body of Hector, keeping off the dogs and 
anointing it with ambrosial oil (¥ 185). She gave a veil to 
Andromache on her marriage with Hector (X 470). 

The principal epithets of Aphrodite are smile-loving | 
(proupmedyis, I 424), “daughter of Zeus” (Adds Ouyarnp, 
I 374), divine (dia, TY 389), and golden (xpvoen, 
IT 64). The poet does not attempt any descrip- 
tion of her beauty. The epithet golden perhaps 
implies that she was a blonde, or it may be interpreted as 
referring to her golden ornaments. Once “Aphrodite” is 
used by metonymy for “love” (x 444), just as “ Hephaestus ” 
is used for fire. 

Hermes serves as messenger of the gods, perhaps with 
somewhat more authority than Iris, who also is often thus 
employed. The only mention of his parentage 
calls him son of Maeas (Maea,—& 435). His 
father is not named. He is the father of Eudorus, who 
leads one division of the Myrmidons (II 185). As a “sociable 
spirit,’ he is sent by Zeus to conduct Priam to and from 
the tent of Achilles (Q 334 ff.), and to Calypso’s isle to 
carry the order for the release and return of Odysseus 
(e 28). On Circe’s isle he gives Odysseus the plant moly, 
and thus saves him from Circe’s charms (« 277). He carried 
from Zeus to Pelops the sceptre which was to descend to 
Agamemnon (B 104), he stole away Ares from the bronze 
jar in which the sons of Aloeus kept him prisoner (E 390), 
and he helped Heracles to return from Hades (A 626). In 
return for many thigh-pieces of lambs and kids, he gives 
to Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, pre- 
éminent skill in “thievery and swearing.”? The last libation 


Epithets of 
Aphrodite. 


Hermes. 


1Cyllene seems to be referred to as his birthplace in the epithet Cy//enian 
(KvAAjvios, w I). 
27 396.—Apparently Autolycus could keep the letter of his oath while breaking its 


spirit, His namesake of The Winter's Tale was not his superior in roguery.—The 
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is made to him before men go to rest (7 137), and Eumaeus 
sets aside a portion of his evening meal for the nymphs 
and Hermes (& 435). He is a patron of servants, apparently 
(0 319), and the giver of wealth (2 491). He favors the 
Greeks in their conflicts with the Trojans (O 214), and in 
the battle of the gods is opposed to Leto, but courteously 
declines to assail her, saying that she may boast of a 
victory if she pleases (Y 35, ® 497). Doubtless because of 
his cleverness in such matters, although he favors the Greeks, 
he is urged by the gods to steal the body of Hector from 
Achilles (Q 24). At the beginning of the last book of the 
Odyssey (long ago recognized as of later composition than 
most of the poem), he conducts to the realm of Hades the 
souls of Penelope’s suitors, just slain by Odysseus, but 
nowhere else in the poems has he this office of psychopompus,— 
his assistance to Heracles in the matter of Cerberus was 
just such as Athena rendered in the same undertaking. In 
conducting the shades of the dead, he bears a golden wand, 
and this he carries when he escorts Priam to the Greek 
camp, apparently that he may put to sleep the warders of 
the gates (QQ 343, 445),—his “opiate rod.” This wand 
Bitten of suggests his eRe ‘ of the golden wand” 
armen (xpucdppamts, k 277); with it may be compared 

the magic. wand of Circe (x segSjprsioje- ihe 
most frequent epithet of Hermes is Avgeiphontes: but the 
meaning of this word is uncertain. 

Ares, son of Zeus and Hera (E 893 f.), who was later 
the chief Greek god of war, naturally has a prominent part 
ven in the action of the /éad, though he appears 

among the men on the field of battle only during 
part of the first day, when he withdraws, being wounded 


only burglary of the poems is committed by Autolycus, who carried off a helmet 
which was given first to a man of Cythera, then to a Cretan, and later was lent to 
Odysseus (K 267). When this latter passage was composed, possibly Autolycus was not 
yet recognized as the grandfather of Odysseus. ; 


1This for a long time was translated “* Argus-slayer,” but the Argus-myth is not 
referred to otherwise in the poems, and the word is best taken as a proper name 
with its original meaning lost. The second stem may be that of gatyw, not of Sion: 
and the first stem may be that of dpyés, white, clear. See Roscher, Hermes vA 
Windgott. ‘The meaning of three other epithets of Hermes is somewhat cxlvertlahs : 
épovns (helper? 0 322), dudxropos (guide? € 43), and axdknra (IL 185). 
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by Diomed and Athena (E 868). His home seems to be 
in Thrace (N 301, @ 361), and of all Olympian gods he 
appears to be the most of a foreigner to Hellas. Strife 
("Epss, A 440) is called his sister and companion, and he 
is attended also by Terror and Flight (Aeiuos and 66800,— 
who zuspzres flight, not who flees), whom he bids to yoke 
his horses (O 119), and of whom Flight is called his son 
(N 299). The Theban myth which made him the husband 
of Aphrodite, opposing another (perhaps Lemnian) myth 
which counted her as the wife of Hephaestus, led to the 
story of an adulterous relation between the two (0 267); 
he is associated with her also in the conflict of the gods 
(@ 416), and lends to her his chariot on the first day of 
battle, but there she calls him brother (E 359). A mortal 
maiden bears him twin sons, of whom one falls in battle 
(B 512, N 518). He had favored the Greeks, but now for 
some reason aids the Trojans, and is chided as fickle 
(ad\Aorpécaddos, E 831). He rouses the Trojans (A 439, 
E 461), covers the battle with night for their advantage, and 
leads their advance (E 592). As god of war he is often 
associated or contrasted with Athena (E 766, P 398, 2 516, 
Y 69, 358), but she is mightier than he. They are opposed 
to each other in the conflict of the gods (@ 391), but he 
comes off ignominiously,—being overthrown by a stone hurled 
by her, and then when Aphrodite tries to help him depart 
from the field, Athena with her thick hand (@ 424) knocks 
both of them down. On the first day of battle, Athena 
leads him away from the active fight (E 30), and on the 
third day of battle, when he learns of his son’s death and 
desires to return to the field, she takes the helmet from 
his head and the shield from his shoulders, and bids him 
be seated (O 125). Apollo induces him .to return to the 
fight on the first day, and he slays mortals with his own 
hand, which no other god condescends to do, if indeed he 
does not strip them of their arms (E 847). He journeys to 
the plain in his chariot, but allows the wounded Aphrodite 
to use this, and himself returns among the clouds (E 867). 
When he is overthrown by Athena, he covers about two 
acres of land (@ 407), and when wounded by her and 
Diomed, he yells as nine thousand or ten thousand men 
2F 


shout in battle (E 860). Reference is made to a former 
occasion on which he had been imprisoned by mortals in 
a bronze jar, but had been stolen away by Hermes (E 385). 

Very often the name Ares is used for war or the spirit 
of battle, as Hephaestus stands for fire, and Aphrodite for 
love. Thus, that “Ares slew Isander in battle 
with the Solymi” (Z 204), means simply that 
Isander fell in the fight. Compare “Many are 
fallen whose dark blood Ares shed on the banks of the 
Scamander” (H 329), “that we may rouse keen Ares” 
(B 440), “that we may bring together Ares” (B 381), “bear 
Ares upon each other” (I’ 132), “ Ares subdued” Sarpedon 
by the spear of Patroclus (II 543); Achilles will fight with 
Hector “until one or other fall, and with his blood sate 
Ares, the shield-bearing warrior” (X 266). Warriors are 
“servants of Ares” (Oeparrovres “Apyos, B 110), or “scions 
of Ares” (6Gos “Apyos, B 540), or Martial (apmor, A 114), 
or are “like to Ares” (atadavtos “Apm, O 215, toos “Apm, 
A295). Menelaus in particular is “dear to Ares” ("Apyidu\os, 
LY 21).* Like Athena, Ares has’ fierce eyes: “On the second 
day of battle, Hector “has the eyes of the Gorgon or of 
man-slaying Ares” (9 349). Like Achilles, he is swift 
of foot (8 331). 

The principal epithets of Ares are mighty, bloody, dreadful, 
destructive. FEnyalius' is a surname for him. 

Poseidon, god of the sea, is son of Cronus and Rhea 
(O 187); his relation to Amphitrite is not mentioned. With 
Diese: his brothers Zeus and Hades, he had divided 

their new kingdom,—he receiving the Sea while 
the Earth and Olympus were to be common territory. 
He recognizes Zeus as the elder and mightier brother, 
however (O 204, O 211, Y.16, » 1483 -«N 355), and 
once on the latter’s return to Olympus, he unharnesses for 
him his horses (9 440). His dwelling is in the depths of 
the sea, near Aegae (N 21, € 381), but he appears on 
Olympus at the councils of the gods (H 445, 0 LAOTNG TaN 
He is the father of the Cyclops Polyphemus CQ 79. Nee eo ae 


“< Ares” for 
SO ata 


* 8Bpxn08, E 8453 puarpdvos, BE 8443 ofdos, EB 461.—Cf. N 519, H 166, etc. 
Enyalius appears once (’Evveds, I 668) in the form Enyeus, which is the masculine 
of Znxyo, who is an impersonal Bellona, mentioned twice (E 333, 592). ; 
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and ancestor of Alcinoiis, king of the Phaeacians (y 61), 
and of Nestor (A 241),—and he cares well for his descend- 
ants (a 69, « 290, N 554, VW 307). Like his elder brother, 
Poseidon has dark hair (kvavoyairns, y 6). 

In the J/éad, Poseidon is a strong partisan of the 
Achaeans. He had been sent by Zeus! in the previous 
generation of men, with Apollo, to serve Priam’s 
father, the Trojan king, Laomedon, who at the Pom in 
close of their service dismissed them with con- pager 
tumely and without their stipulated pay, although Poseidon 
had built the wall about his city (4 H 453). He is 
particularly active on the third day of battle, when he 
rouses the Achaeans again and again.2, Seeing him engaged 
in this work, in order that he may not be interrupted, Hera 
distracts the attention of Zeus, but when Zeus observes 
what is doing, he sends Poseidon back to the sea, whither 
he goes in high dudgeon (O 208). In the battle of the 
gods, Poseidon is opposed to Apollo, but the latter is 
unwilling to fight against his uncle (@ 468). Although a 
friend of the Greeks, he is very angry at them for building 
a wall about their ships, since he fears it may obscure the 
glory of that which he built for Laomedon (H 446, 
of. M 17), and he saves Aeneas from death at the hands 
of Achilles, since it is fated that the descendants of Aeneas 
shall reign over the Trojans (Y 302). 

In the Odyssey, Poseidon is so full of wrath at Odysseus 
for blinding his son, the Cyclops Polyphemus, oe 
that the other gods hesitate to insist on the es ese 
Ithacan’s return (a 20, 68) to his home. 

As lord of the sea, Poseidon rouses storms,? or gives a 
favorable voyage (I 362, 0 500). Angry because : 

, : ord of the 
the Phaeacians convey too many ship-wrecked 9, 
mariners to their homes, thus interfering with his 
province, he turns into stone the Phaeacian ship which 


1 442. The poet gives no reason for this humiliation. Poseidon’s part in the 


conspiracy against Zeus (A 400) cannot have been the cause, for in that he was 


not associated with Apollo. ’ 


2N 44, 94, 351, 435, = 135 (where he takes the form of an old man), 384. 
He is enraged at the death in battle of a grandson, N 206. 


Se 291, of. + 283, A 399, W 234, w 109. 
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has just carried Odysseus to Ithaca (v 163), although the 
Phaeacian king is his grandson. He brings death to Locrian 
Ajax in return for his impious boast that he had escaped 
the perils of the sea, even against the will of the gods 
(0 505). Odysseus and Telamonian Ajax pray to him as 
they pass along the shore of the sea to the tent of Achilles 
(I 183),—probably since he was thought to be peculiarly 
near, in his element. The trident is the symbol and 
instrument of his power (M 27, 0 506). His most frequent 
epithets are carth-shaker and earth-supporter,.—earthquakes 
being caused, according to the Homeric view, by the move- 
ment of the water on which the earth was borne. He is also 
already’ the patron of horsemanship (¢£ Y 584),—possibly 
because of the natural comparison between boats. and chariots 
(0 708, v 81),—and he taught Antilochus to drive skilfully 
(~% 307). His wedding present to Peleus was a pair of 
immortal horses (¥ 277), which Achilles later used in the 
battles on the plain of Troy. He himself has chariot and 
horses, which he leaves hobbled in a cave of the sea while 
he takes part in the battle (N 23). . 

Poseidon has sanctuaries at Onchestus (B 506), Helicé, 
and Aegae (© 203). Bulls are offered in sacrifice to him at 
isha Pylus (y 6), and by the Phaeacians (vy 181), and 

‘orship of : 3 
Paseigon’ a bull is dragged by youths in honor of the 

“ Heliconian king” (Y 404).2. A bull, a ram, and 
a boar are to be ‘sacrificed to him as an expiatory offering 
by Odysseus, in a land where the people know not the sea 
and eat food without salt (A 131=W 278,—suovetaurilia). 

Of the lesser sea-divinities, Proteus is called distinctly an 


Tévorlxwr, H 4453 évvoolyaios, N 433 yarhoxos, a 683 of. T 63. The Israelites, 
too, thought of the earth as resting upon the water. Cf ‘‘Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image of anything . .. that is in the water under the 
earth,” Hxodus xx. 43 ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. . . for 
he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods,” Psalms 
xxiv. I.—The form TPacaFéxw in a Spartan inscription (Cauer, 17), shows this word 


to be connected with the Latin veho, English wagon, rather than with the root of 
éxw, and thus to mean carry, not hold. 


* The aim of this dragging is not stated, and the suggestion is made (Dorpfeld, 
Troja und Ilion, p. 565), that for this sacrifice the bull was drawn up the trunk 


of a tree or up a large post, until his body and legs were removed from the 
ground, as is represented on some ancient gems. See page 515. 
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underling of Poseidon. By the connivance of his daughter 
(Eidothea, 0 365), he is caught by. Menelaus, on Pharos 
near Egypt, and tells him what has happened at 

home during the Spartan king’s absence, and pee 
what he must do in order to return. Another ype 
sea-god, Nereus, is known only as the father of his daughter 
Thetis, who from the Trojan plain sends back to him her 
sister Nereids, who have accompanied her to the tent of 
Achilles, while she goes to the home of Hephaestus (= 141). 
After the death of Achilles, the sisters go to the Troad 
again to mourn with her (w 55). Atlas, too, seems to be 
a sea-god, from his epithet, “who knows the depths of all 
the sea” (a 52). He does not appear to be a mountain ; 
the columns which support both earth and heayen appear 
to be the sea itself. Of Phorcys, the poet tells even less: 
he is the father of Thodsa, Polyphemus’s mother (a 72), and 
a harbor of Ithaca is named for him (vy 96). Ino, Leucothea, 
was daughter of Cadmus, but became a divinity of the sea 
(€ 333), and saves Odysseus when his raft is wrecked. The 
question how a mortal maiden could be transformed into a 
sea-nymph, does not seem to have troubled the poet; he 
simply accepts the story. 

The hundred-handed Aegaeon, called by the gods Briareiis 
(A 403), whom Thetis summoned to Olympus to the aid of 
Zeus against the conspiracy of the mightiest of 
the gods, seems to be a sea-monster, and son 
of Poseidon, but he is mentioned only once, and that 
incidentally. 

The relation of the river-gods to Poseidon, is not clear. | 
He takes the form of one, the Enipeus (A 241), to gratify 
his desire for Tyro. The Acheloiis is personified bev Ratenee 
as one of the mightiest of rivers (P 194); the 
Alpheiis is father of Orsilochus (E 546); the Asopus is 
father of Antiope, who bore to Zeus two sons, Amphion 
and Zethus (A 260); the Axius is the father of Pelegon 
(@ 141); the Spercheiis has a son by Peleus’s daughter 
(II 176). To the Spercheiis, Peleus vows the vhair’ of 
Achilles as a thank-offering, if he should return to Greece ; 
but sure that he is to fall before Troy, Achilles cuts off 
his hair and places it in the hand of his dead comrade 


Aegaeon. 


We RIVER-GODS : 


Patroclus (¥ 144). Near the close of the last day of 
battle, the Trojan river Scamander makes a vigorous effort 
to help the Trojans, by drowning Achilles, but he is opposed 
by the god of fire, Hephaestus, who proves the mightier 
(Y 73, ® 212, 356). This Scamander has a priest C773: 
and the Spercheiis has a sanctuary and altar (¥ 148). As 
rivers have mortal children, so the Gygaean Lake is the 
mother of two Mysian chieftains in the Trojan army 
(B 865); here the Gygaean Lake is clearly a brief expression 
for the nymph of that lake (7 Y 384, 391). 

Iris serves only as a messenger, taking no part in any 
discussion or action, except that she asks Poseidon, when 
he demurs at following the command of Zeus to 
depart from the conflict, whether he really means 
the answer which he first gives, and thus she recalls him 
to his sober mind (O 201). In addition to this errand she 
is sent by Zeus to warn the Trojans of the Achaean 
approach: (B 786); without special instructions, she calls 
Helen to the Great Tower of Ilium to watch the single-combat 
(T 121), and aids the wounded Aphrodite to return from 
the field of battle (E 353, 365); she is sent by Zeus to 
stop Hera and Athena from descending to the plain (0 399) 
and to instruct Hector not to fight with Agamemnon (A 186); 
she is sent by Hera to rouse Achilles after the death of 
Patroclus, and to bid him appear before the Trojan warriors 
(2 167), and by Zeus to bid Priam go to the tent of Achilles 
to ransom Hector’s body (Q 144). 

Dionysus takes no part in the action, and does not appear 
-on the Homeric Olympus. Indeed, the four passages in 
which he is named are suspected, with reason, of 
being of later composition than the bulk of the 
poems. He is the son of Zeus and Semele (= 325), his 
nurses are attacked by Lycurgus on the Nyseian hill and 
he seeks shelter with Thetis (Z 132); he bears witness to 
Ariadne’s elopement with Theseus from Crete (A 325), and 
he gives to Thetis the golden jar, a work of Hephaestus, 
in which the bones of Achilles are buried (w 74). 


Tris. 


Dionysus. 


‘Iris is not mentioned in the Odyssey, but the fact that the Ithacan beggar was 
nicknamed Irus because he ran errands (¢ 6), shows that her office was familiar 
to the Odyssean poet. 
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Hebe is the cup-bearer for the gods on Olympus (A 2) 
and aids Hera in preparing her chariot for a drive to the 
Trojan plain (E«722), On the return of Ares 
from the battlefield, she makes ready the bath 
for him (E 905). In the eleventh book of the Odyssey, she 
is the wife of Heracles (A 603). 

Dione appears as the wife of Zeus and mother of Aphrodite 
only in one brief passage (E 370-417). 

Leto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus (A 9, 
Q 607; ¢G. & 327), is associated with Artemis in caring 
for the wounded Aeneas (E 447). In the conflict 
of the gods on the plain of Troy, she is opposed se 
to Hermes, but he courteously declines to contend with 
her, and she gathers the scattered archery of Artemis, and 
leaves the field (& 498). 

Demeter is the goddess of the grain, and separates the chaff 
from the kernel (E 501). Pyrasus in Thessaly is called her 
sacred field (réuevos, B 696), doubtless as being 
peculiarly productive of grain. In a passage of age 
late composition (& 326), she is one of the numerous loves 
of Zeus, and Calypso cites her as a goddess who had 
passionate love for a mortal, Iasion (« 125). She is not 
named in connexion with Olympus nor with the action of 
either of the two Homeric poems. 

- As master of the winds, Aeolus appears in a_ single 
passage (x 1-76). He dwells on an island not far from 
the land of the Cyclopes, with six sons and six ere 

daughters, and receives hospitably Odysseus and ; 

his comrades on their leaving the cave of Polyphemus, 
He not only directs a west wind to convey these to Ithaca, 
but gives to Odysseus the other winds, tied up in a leathern 
bag, to make sure that none of them blows so much as a 
little to interfere with their return. Unfortunately, however, 
the comrades of Odysseus suspect that this bag contains 
treasures of gold and silver, and as sleep overpowers their 
leader on coming in sight of home, after he has held the 
rudder continuously for nine days and nights, they untie the 
bag, and the.winds burst forth, and hurry back to their 
home, the island of Aeolus, carrying the boat of Odysseus ~ 
with them. The master of the winds infers that Odysseus 


Hebe. 
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must be hated by the gods and so refuses to help him 
further. 

Of nymphs, the most noted are Calypso (@ 14, ¢€ 57) 
and Circe (« 136, 543). Polyphemus is son of the nymph 
Thodsa (a 71). The daughters of Helius, who 
tend his kine, are nymphs (« 132). Nymphs, 
daughters of Zeus, sport with Artemis over the mountains 
of Taygetus and Erymanthus (¢ 103). On Ithaca was 
a cave near the sea by the harbor of Phorcys, sacred to 
the naiad nymphs (vy 104), in which were not only stone 
jars but a stone loom where the nymphs wove their mantles," 
while on a higher part of the island was an altar of 
fountain-nymphs (wuqae xpnvata, p 240), by a spring. In 
the Jad, three naiad nymphs are mentioned as mothers 
of mortal sons (Z 21, & 444, Y. 384),—all dwelling in 
north-western Asia Minor,—and others who dance on the 
banks of the Acheloiis (Q 616). Mountain-nymphs (6perriades, 
Z 420) plant elms about the tomb of Andromache’s father. 
The nymphs appear on Olympus but once (Y §8),—the 
nymphs “who inhabit the groves, and sources of rivers, and 
grassy meadows.” 

The poet gives no intimation as to the form of the two 
Sirens (« 182), who charm men by their song. Odysseus 
is able to hear them by stopping the ears of 
his comrades with wax, that these may not be 
beguiled to desert him, and by suffering himself to be 
bound securely to the mast, that he may not be able to 
follow the enticements of the Sirens. They promise him 
both pleasure and profit from their song, addressing him as 
“highly praised Odysseus, great glory of the Achaeans,” 
and saying that they know all things which are done upon 
the earth. Around them lies a heap of “bones of rotting 
men” (& 45), but how these men have perished is not told.’ 
The Sirens are not represented as having relations to the 
gods. , 

The misshapen Scylla—a sea-monster, with the voice of 
a whelp (4s 85), with twelve feet, and six long necks, 


Nymphs. 


Sirens. 


1Of course, nymphs wove, as well as Athena and Helen, but stone looms, from 


the analogy of modern ‘* Devil’s punch bowls,” suggest the possibility that the stone 


formation supplied the name, without any belief in their actual use. 
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on each of which is a terrible head, with triple rows 
of teeth,—is not worshipped, and can hardly be 
called a divinity in any reasonable sense, but 
her mother is an abstraction, Mighty Strength (Kparaus, 
pe 124). 

The Chimaera is said to be of “divine race and not of 
men” (Qetov yévos ovo’ avOpérwr, Z 180), but this is very 
nearly what is said of the Calydonian Boar sent. by 
Artemis against the fields of Oeneus (dioy -yévos, 
I 538),—both are monsters sent by the gods,—and she has 
been mentioned in the category of animals, page 368. 

The Harpies are apparently merely “snatching winds” 
(dpmucat aynpeiiyayvto, a 241, Biot 73,477) No inotion 
whatever of their form is given, except that the 
“harpy Podargé (Swzft Foot), feeding on the 
meadow by the stream of Oceanus, bore to the West Wind” 
(II 150) two horses, which Poseidon gave to Peleus, apparently 
as a wedding present. 

_ That the duties of men to the gods were ritualistic rather 
than ethical, has been stated.already. The Homeric Greeks 
had no Ten Commandments with divine sanction, 
and their gods were not in duty bound to Mee 
punish evil deeds, and to reward righteousness, j 544, 
although they were likely to do so. Men had 
received no prohibition against honoring as many gods as they 
liked, or against making and worshipping graven images, or 
against laboring whenever they chose, or against coveting the 
possessions of their neighbors, or indeed against committing 
theft, murder or adultery,—though circumstances might make 
one of these last acts exceedingly offensive to the gods as 
well as to men. As Plato points out (Euthyphro, 8), 
according to the Homeric theology, an act that was pleasing 
to one god, might be hateful to another. Of the Ten 
Commandments of the Israelites, the Achaeans in_ strict- 
ness had but two—*“Thou. shalt not take the name 
of -a god in vain,” and “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” With respect to Zeus, a third commandment 
may be formulated, as “Thou shalt have respect unto the 
stranger and the suppliant, to pity them” (7 ¢ 447, ¢ 270, 
£ 404). Zeus was the special avenger of suppliants and 
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strangers! Another offense against the gods, and perhaps the 
only sin of thought known to the early Greeks, is an over- 
weening pride; they were to “walk humbly ” with their gods. 
This pride, as in the time of Aeschylus and Herodotus, arouses 
the “envy” of the gods,—hardly the god’s jealousy, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but a strong disapproval of one 
man’s exaltation high above all his fellows, and thus an 
unwillingness that any particular life should be perfectly 
happy (~ 211). Even in battle the combatants indulge in 
comparatively little proud boasting. Achilles’s words to the 
dead Hector are characteristic: “Lie there, dead,—but my 
fate I will receive when Zeus is pleased to send it” (X 365). 
Akin to the principle of distributive justice is the principle 
of compensation,—if Achilles is to be shortlived he should 
be happy while he lives (A 352, 415). 
In the Homeric times, custom is not only law but also 
equity. A man who follows the ways of the community 
: , . iS just and righteous. The later word for virtue 
“Custom” is > A ee : . 
Right. (aper7)” means excellence, of any kind ; occasionally 
(as-v 45; cf 8.320, r 114) it seems fo mean no 
more than prosperity. Under the circumstances of the life 
depicted in the poems, excellence in war is most important, 
and vzrtue (like the Latin vrtus) often means Jdravery. 
Similarly a good man (ayaOos amjp) is one who is of 
value to the community. In general, then, in the Homeric 
poems, a “good man” is not one who is pious and honest 
and pays his debts, and never is angry or drunken, but 
one who is a “mighty man of valor.” And a “bad man” 
(cakes amp) is not a man who steals, or tells lies, or gets 
drunk, or stabs his fellow, but a coward and a weakling; 
and baseness (kaxorys) may be nothing but cowardice or 
poltroonery. The later word for character, from which our 
ethics is derived, is used but three times (#0ca, Z 511 =O 268, 
& 411),—twice of the wonted pastures of horses, and once 
of the pens of swine. The later word for justice (d¢ky) 
generally means custom, manner, but then naturally comes 


1 Achilles’s fear to ‘‘ offend the behests of Zeus” (Ads & adXtrwpar éderuds, Q 570) 
may refer to the special command to spare Priam’s life; but Zeus assures Priam 
that Achilles is ‘‘not wicked but will spare a suppliant” (Q 1 57) 


23 t 4 2 
aperm seems to be connected with dpaploxw, and thus originally meant /itness. 
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to mean ‘the approved way. So what in later ‘Greek would 
be translated the just man, means little more than the 
courteous, well-mannered man (y 52). Evidently the reflective 
ethical sense was not yet highly developed. 

Of Plato’s four cardinal. virtues,—bravery, wisdom, temper- 
ance, and justice,—bravery naturally was the most important in 
the Homeric times, indeed we have just seen that 
it is often virtue itself. The Homeric noble’s chief ©4744 
ambition was for distinction in war. If this were es 
gained, the other requirements for his happiness a 
—satisfactory marriage, wealth, power—were likely to follow 
readily. Bravery, according to the Greek idea, is manliness,! 
and Hector’s injunction to the Trojans is identical with that 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians,2—* Quit you like men, be 
strong,—though the poet and the apostle had very different 
standards of manhood. Homeric life has little place for 
the quiet virtues,—it is a life of action. 

The second cardinal virtue also, wisdom, is highly appreciated, 
and is considered as the proper complement of bravery. 
The highest praise to be conferred on men is 
that they are first both in the council and in 
battle (f A 258, B 202, 273, I 53),—“ first in war and first 
in peace,’—men of thought as well as of action. So Helen 
says of Agamemnon that he is “both a good king and 
a mighty warrior” (I’ 179),—a verse which was the favorite 
of Alexander the Great. The boy Achilles was put in 
charge of the affectionate and trusty Phoenix that he might 
become “a speaker of words and a doer of deeds” (I 443). 
Odysseus preéminently is ever ready with devices (roAUpnTis 
and zroAvuijxavos), and the goddess who is distinguished for 
wisdom on Olympus, not only “cares for him as a mother” 
(¥ 783), but says plainly that she is fascinated by him, 
and cannot leave him,—he is so quick-witted and ready of 
mind (v 331). 

Of Plato’s third virtue, temperance or self-control, perhaps 
again the best Homeric example is Odysseus. Plato reports 


Wisdom. 


1 Attic dvdpela, Homeric #vopén,—both formed from the stem of avyp, man, as the 
Latin virtus is derived from vr. Perhaps in these cases, as often, the derivative 
retains the primitive meaning. 

2avepes éore, pidror, Z 112: dvdpiferde, Kparaotcbe, I Cor. xvi. 13. 
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Socrates as quoting more than once the words of Odysseus, 
“Be patient, now, my soul; thou hast endured still worse 
than this.”! As regards anger, this self-control 
was warmly commended to Achilles by his 
father (I 255). As for the bodily appetites, the Homeric 
warriors do not seem to have been inclined to go to great 
excess. Their life in the open air, with simple food, appears 
to have been wholesome in this respect. as well as in others, 
and the principle of excess in nothing (undev ayav) is approved 
by the Greeks of Homer’s age, as well as by their successors in 
the days of Sophocles. 

As for the fourth Platonic virtue, justice——the absence of 
the name does not prove the lack of the quality. In the 
chapter on the Homeric state (page 80), the reader 
may see evidence that the general sentiment of 
the community was so reasonable that little governmental 
interference was expected or necessary. The number of 
what we should call minor lawless acts, recorded or referred 
to in the poems, is very small. The single act of burglary 
was committed by Odysseus’s maternal grandfather Autolycus 
(K 267, G& 7 396), whose reputation in both the poems we 
have seen to be about as unsavory as it is in Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale. Old Priam, in the bitterness of his grief 
for Hector, calls his surviving sons thieves of lambs and 
kids (Q 262),—but this cannot be understood literally, and 
perhaps it implies. chiefly that they lacked the courage to 
go on forays. Odysseus cheats the Trojan scout Dolon, 
whom he and Diomed take captive: these clearly give Dolon 
to believe that, if he will furnish them the information 
which they require, his life shall be spared (K 383), but 
after he in his cowardice has told them eagerly what they 
want to know, they kill him. Hera takes for Zeus an oath 
which is true according to the letter, but not in spirit (O 41). 
The most despicable and abominable act reported in the 
poems, as it would appear, is that of a goddess: Athena 
takes the form of Hector’s’ brother, in order to deceive him 
and, by the false promise of her help, to persuade him to 
withstand Achilles (X 226). The only justification for this 


Trérrabe 5 Kpadly. Kal ktvrepov Addo mor’ érAns, v 18, 
Phaedo, 945. 
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Cf. Plato, Republic, 390 ; 
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is rather far-sought,—that the golden scales of Zeus have 
determined the issue of the conflict, and the speediest death 
for Hector is the most merciful. 

Human life is held in light esteem. Murder in itself is 
no very serious crime. Elsewhere we have seen that every 
man is obliged to avenge his own wrongs. No 
guardians of the law are watching to see that /@*seance 
his rights are maintained. Thus the gods clearly re a ci 
approve of Orestes’s act in killing his father’s aa 
murderer Aegisthus (a 46), just as in modern times the best 
men approve the action of a court in convicting and 
sentencing a murderer. Orestes himself is recognized as the 
proper executioner,—indeed he or Menelaus was the only 
possible executioner. 

The public sentiment with regard to family relations is 
wholesome and good. Children are expected to love and 
honor their parents. The delight of the ship- : 
wrecked Odysseus on sighting land, after he has ies 
been in the water for two days and nights, is eae 
compared to the joy of children on their father’s recovery 
from a long illness (€ 394). So, on the other hand, 
Odysseus speaks of himself as the “father of Telemachus” 
(B 260), and a man’s deepest sorrow is in burying his son 
who dies in early manhood (¥ 222). The position of women 
in the family is far more modern and occidental in Homeric 
than it was in Periclean Greece. Helen and Areté are the 
‘mistresses of their households. The princess Nausicaa 
clearly expects to accept no husband on the mere choice of 
her parents; she (not her father!) already has declined some 
offers of marriage (€ 283). The Trojan warriors’ chief 
motive for fighting is the defense of their children and their 
wives (OQ 57, IL 833). The servants were treated as members 
of the family rather than as slaves in the modern sense 
(see, p. 1258'S): 

The motive of patriotism is strong, as well as the love of 
kindred. When Hector is warned by a comrade to retreat, 


1Very likely the poet’s hearers regarded the justification of this act to lie in its 
-being in a sense a return for that of Apollo, who struck Patroclus, and thus allowed 
Hector to kill him (II 791); but that, too, seems a rather dastardly act on the 


part of a divinity. 
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since the omens are unfavorable, he replies: “One omen 
is best of all,_to fight for the fatherland.” A little 
later on the same day, urging his men to fight, 
he calls to them that it is not unseemly to die 
in the defense of the fatherland? and that, though a man 
dies, yet his wife and children will be safe, and his house 
and lot unharmed, if the Achaeans are driven away. And 
after Hector’s death his mother proudly mourns for him as 
slain in the defense of Trojan men and Trojan women 
(X 435). 

Unselfish generosity appears most distinctly in connexion 
with hospitality, but it is conspicuous in the readiness of one 
people to aid another in war. This readiness is 
not explained solely by the love of conflict, and 
eagerness for the spoils of war, and the desire to secure 
allies who themselves may bring safety in the future,—it 
springs largely out of a generous spirit. Achilles had little 
to gain by the expedition against Troy; he reminds Aga- 
memnon that the Trojans had not plundered his lands, nor 
were they likely to do so(A 153). With such a chivalrous 
spirit the Mycenaeans were about to aid the Theban 
Polyneices against his usurping brother, but were dissuaded 
by unfavorable omens (A 380). Neither Achilles nor these 
Mycenaeans seem to have been under any political obligations 
to render such service. 

Truthfulness was never a highly developed virtue of the 
Greek race. Odysseus in disguise is ready with as many 
Truth. new and false stories of his life and adventures 

as any hearer could desire (v 256, € 192, T 172). 
One of these he tells to his own patron goddess Athena, 
with such verisimilitude as to win her hearty admiration. 
Zeus sends a Delusive Dream to Agamemnon (B zniz.), and 
Hera tells a direct falsehood to Zeus (= 307). Near the 
close of the first day of battle, Athena seems to lie to 
Apollo without compunction: seeing the Greeks hard pressed 
in battle by the Trojans, she comes down from Olympus, 
evidently intending to aid them, but Apollo is watching 


Nels olwvds dpirros, dubvecOar mept mdrpns, M 243. 
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od ol deckes duvvouery wept rdrpns|reOvduer, O 496. This seems to be the earliest 
form of the Horatian dudce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
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and comes to-meet her from the citadel of Troy, with the 
proposition that they arrange a_ single-combat between 
Hector and the bravest of the Greeks; to this Athena 
replies that she had come from Olympus for this very end 
(H 17). But Achilles in a well-known passage counts as 
hateful as the gates of Hades the man who conceals one 
thought in his breast and utters another (I 312). Odysseus, 
in words very similar to those of Achilles, expresses his 
hatred of the man who lies for the sake of gain (€ 157), 
but only a few verses later he reports with commendation 
a frank lie (E 495). 

Achilles, perhaps, and largely on account of the word 
just quoted, would satisfy the requirements of Aristotle’s 
“magnanimous man” better than any other of 
the Homeric heroes, though he might not receive 
this epithet in the modern sense of the term; but in the 
vehemence of his anger he is far from Aristotle’s model. 
Menelaus in his Spartan home and Alcinoiis at Scheria 
approach the standard of Aristotle’s “magnificent man.’ 
Referring to Aristotle’s other virtues, we may note that the 
Homeric poems have a buffoon (Thersites, B 212), but no 
prodigal and no flatterer. 

In the discussion of the morals of the life depicted in 
the Trojan poems, the reader must always jj;,.4 
remember that the Jad represents an army Depicts a 
near the close of a long war, with all the Demoralized 
demoralization that war brings. This considera- Life 
tion must serve as a palliation for the treatment of Hector’s 
bedy. On his death, the Achaeans stand around him, and 
look with wonder on his form and beauty,—but then each 
stabs him with his spear, and says: “Dear me! Hector is 
easier to handle now than when he burned our ships with 
blazing fire” (X 370). The mutilation of the faithless 
servant Melanthius, after the slaughter of Penelope’s suitors 
(x 475), was under very extraordinary provacation. 

Great courtesy and tact, in general, are shown by the 
Homeric characters. Old Nestor will not refer to the 
troubles caused by Penelope’s suitors on Ithaca until 
Telemachus himself broaches the subject (y 211). At the 
home of Menelaus in Sparta, after Helen’s return, one would 
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say that the topic of her abandonment of her husband in 
order to go to Troy with Paris, was so delicate that it 
might well be tabooed, and that at least she would not 
refer to it. But she speaks of it with such regret, and so 
clearly throwing upon the gods. the blame for her infatua- 
tion in leaving a husband, “inferior to no one either in 
mind or in body” (6 261), that the result is a compliment 
to her husband, and no reproach to herself. To Helen’s 
tact and grace, perhaps as much as to her beauty, seems 
to be due the fact that she is little blamed for her fault 
(see page 117). In the guise of an Achaean youth, Hermes 
meets King Priam on his way to the tent of Achilles, in 
order to ransom Hector’s body,—addresses him as “ Father,” 
and cheers, and encourages him (Q 362). This courtesy on 
the part of an Achaean pleases, but does not seem to 
surprise, the old king. Respect to elders is expected. The 
cup for a libation is offered to Athena in the guise of 
Mentor (y 49), before it is given to Telemachus, because of 
Mentor’s age. “It is well” to listen to a speaker, and not 
interrupt him (T 79). “It is an evil thing” to speak false 
(lit. zzndy, aveuodua, 0 837) words. “It is not well” for a 
Phaeacian to say that Odysseus, a stranger, does not look 
like an athlete (0 166). “It is not well” that the guests 
of Telemachus should be slighted (v 294=q@ 312). “It is 
not holy” to boast over the slain (x 412), nor to contrive 
ill for the son of a benefactor (7 423). 

A somewhat more detailed discussion of Homeric hospi- 
tality’ is in place here, since this has not been considered, 
like most of the other virtues, in other relations. 

Hospitality is one of the cardinal virtues of the Homeric 
Greeks, and an oath is taken “by Zeus, the table of hos- 
Papen. pitality, and the hearth of Odysseus to. which 

I am come” (€ 158). Axylus of Arisbe was 
“dear to men” (Z 14), since “he dwelt by the wayside and 
was hospitable to all.” Public houses of entertainment were 
unknown. No special guest-room, however, was furnished yithe 
guest was expected to sleep in the porch (as y 399, 6 302, 
7 34 5). Telemachus, sitting in his courtyard among Penelope’s 
suitors, observes Athena, disguised as a Taphian prince, at 

See Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, for parallels in the Orient. 
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the entrance to the courtyard, and is “troubled in soul that 
a stranger should stand long at the gate” (a 119). He grasps 
her hand, relieves her of her spear, and assures her of food 
first, and then an opportunity to tell her errand. Telemachus 
and Nestors son Pisistratus arrive unexpectedly at the 
palace of Menelaus on the evening of the day of a double 
marriage there, but the king is offended by the suggestion 
of an attendant that the two young strangers should be 
allowed to seek some other host (0 3 ff.). The shipwrecked 
Odysseus appears suddenly in the palace of the Phaeacians, 
and before telling who he is, he receives thirteen suits of 
clothes, a dozen pieces of gold, tripods and basins, and other 
gifts, and is feasted; and later he is conveyed to his home 
(9 389, 439, v 12),—and all this in spite of the fact that 
the Phaeacians in general did not favor strangers, and 
desired not to be visited by men of other lands. The great 
hall of Menelaus is full of gifts which he had received from 
his hosts on his wanderings: the king of Aegyptian Thebes 
had given to him two silver bath tubs, two tripods (probably 
three-legged tables), and ten pieces of gold, while the 
Aegyptian queen gave to Helen a golden distaff, and a 
silver basket on castors, with edges plated with gold, for 
her wool,—a “ work-basket” (0 128). On his departure from 
the home of Menelaus, Telemachus receives from his host 
a silver bowl with two handles,—solid silver, with gold-plated 
edges,—which Menelaus himself had received as a present 
from the king of Sidon; and Helen gives to the young 
Ithacan a. robe which she herself had woven,—with the 
suggestion that this should be a present for his future bride, 
to be cared for meanwhile by his mother (o 115). The 
obligation to “ welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 
is recognized in this very form (o 74). A friend is said 
to be almost as good as a brother (0 546, G% o 54). 

The episode of Glaucus and Diomed (Z 119-236) affords 
excellent illustrations of the strength of the tie formed 
between guest and host. The grandfather of ae 

za : +, ae ~ St- » 
Diomed had entertained at his home Bellerophon, 7.7) ae. 
the grandfather of Glaucus, and on parting they — 
had exchanged gifts; Diomed still had at home the golden 
cup which his grandfather received from Bellerophon. This 
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tie of friendship was transmitted to the descendants, though 
these were in ignorance of each other, so that when the two 
grandsons of the two friends meet as enemies, on the field 
of battle, on learning of the connexion of their ancestors, 
they not only separate in peace, saying that each has plenty 
of others to slay, but even exchange arms,—though this leads 
Glaucus to give “gold arms for bronze arms, arms worth a 
hundred cattle for arms worth nine.” 

A Potiphar’s-wife charge was brought falsely by the 
wife of Proetus of Tiryns against Bellerophon, grandfather of 
Glaucus (Z 160). Proetus might not slay one who 
had been his guest, but he sends Bellerophon to 
his father-in-law in Lycia, with a tablet in which 
were cut deadly tokens, requesting him to put Bellerophon 
out of the way. But the Lycian king, before asking to 
see the letter of introduction, entertains his guest royally, 
slaughtering a bullock every day for nine days. On reading 
the letter from his son-in-law, the king is in a quandary, 
having no right to kill one who has been his guest, and yet 
desiring to comply with the wishes of Proetus. So he sends 
him first to slay the Chimaera, and next against the Solymi, 
and then against the Amazons,—expecting him to perish 
in each expedition; finally, he sets an ambuscade for him, 
but Bellerophon kills all his men. Then the king recog- 
nizes his guest as under the care of the gods, and gives 
him his daughter in marriage, and half his kingdom. 

The inheritance of the tie of friendship is emphasized also 


Bellerophon’ s 
Experience. 


Tie of by Telemachus, son of Odysseus, in bidding 
Friendship farewell to Nestor’s son, Pisistratus, who had 
Inherited. accompanied him to Sparta. 


In the cave of Polyphemus, Odysseus appeals to the 
Cyclops to spare him and his comrades, as strangers in the 
eae: Cyclops’s dwelling (« 268), and after he has blinded 
Basis of the monster he exults over him as punished by 
Hospitality. Zeus and the other gods (¢ 478). Similarly, 

Ajax, coming with the embassy to Achilles, 
begging him to return to the fray, reminds him that they 
are under his roof (I 640),—they are his guests. Near the 
close of the battles of the Jiz2zd, Achilles comes upon 


1 Seivor dé Suapmepes ebxdued? elvan | éx Tarépwy pidbrnTos, o 196. 
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Priam’s son Lycaon, whom on a former occasion he had 
taken captive, and had sent to Lemnos for sale, but who 
had been ransomed, and had returned to the war (® 54). 
Lycaon pleads vainly that though he had not been exactly 
a guest of Achilles, at least he had eaten bread at his tent, 
when a captive, and that therefore Achilles should not kill 
him now. The evil deed of Paris, in stealing from Menelaus | 
Helen and many treasures, was greatly magnified by the 
fact that Paris was a guest in the home of Menelaus 
(N 625), and the murder by Heracles of Iphitus, his own 
guest, was a horrible act (p 28). 


CHAPTER XV 
HADES AND HIS REALM! 


HADES in Homer is the name of a person,? not of a place. 
He is son of Cronus, and brother of Zeus and Poseidon, who 
divided among the three their new kingdom,— 
the realm of murky darkness (Cogov jepoevTa) 
falling to Hades (O 191)3 In the action of 
the story, he does not appear on Olympus, but the poet 
says that he went thither for healing, when wounded by 
Heracles (E 398). His personality is not prominent in the 
poems, nor does he possess any marked characteristics. He 
s “Nether Zeus” (Zevs xataxOdmos, I 457). His name is so 
connected with Persephone’s that she seems to be his wife 
(I 457, « 491), but in another passage she is daughter of 
Zeus (A 217); perhaps, however, if Zeus is the brother of his 
wife Hera, Hades may be the uncle of his wife Persephone. 
Persephone is not known as the daughter of Demeter. Her 
relation to Hades’s rule, also, is not clear, either; it is she who 


Hades a 
Person 


1The eleventh book or the Odyssey (the Nekyia), which tells of the visit of 
Odysseus to the home of Hades, contains much that is without parallel in the rest 
of the poems,—partly from the nature of the case; the scene in that realm at the 
opening of the last book of the Odyssey (the so-called Second Nekyia) has been 
recognized by most scholars as of late composition, and the ninth book of the 
diiad, to which reference is made below, cannot be one of the earliest parts of 
the poem. So our conclusions‘on this subject must contain much that is doubtful. 


2 The name Przzo is not Homeric.—The occasion for Hades’s epithet ‘‘ with famous 
steeds” (xAurémw os, E 654=A 445) is not explained. 


* Erebus is used as the name of the place of darkness. Thus comrades of Sarpedon 
“‘go0 to Erebus” (II 327), and Heracles was sent to “ fetch the dog of Hades from 
Erebus” (© 368). Cf 1572. Elsewhere épeBos may be simply darkness, or even 
the west (as « 81; of x 528, \ 564). 
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gives: wisdom to the ghost of the old seer Teiresias (k 494), 
and she seems to have more immediate direction of the shades 
than Hades himself (A 213, 217, 226). Neither: :is: the 
relation to him of Minos distinct, who “gives judgments”. 
to the dead (A 569),—apparently serving as ruler, but 
whether in an executive or judicial capacity, is uncertain. 
Only once in the poems does Hades act as a person: 
when the gods are assembled for conflict on the Trojan plain, 
and Poseidon shakes the earth and the mountains (Y 61), 
Hades leaps from his throne, with a cry, in fear that the 
earth may be torn open and expose his “ dolorous mansions 
to the peering day.” He is “implacable and unyielding” 
(ametAtxos 10° adauacros, I 158), and so the most hateful 
of all gods to mortal men. In the former generation he 
had been wounded by an arrow of Heracles (E 395),— 
possibly when Heracles brought up his watch-dog (0 368, 
A 625), but this is not stated. He is a mighty gate-keeper 
(avAaptys, 8 367, N 415, A 277). In a prayer to..Hades 
and Persephone, invoking a curse upon her son, the mother 
of Meleager sits upon the ground and beats the earth with 
her hands, evidently to attract the attention of. the nether 
divinities (I 569), just as the hands were raised to the sky 
in addressing the Olympian gods. In making the truce 
for the single combat of Menelaus and Paris, Agamemnon 
prays to Zeus, the sun, rivers, earth, and ze two who beneath 
the earth punish the breach of oaths (tivvcOov, I 279), and 
these two may be supposed to be Hades and Persephone. 
In general the realm of Hades lies beneath the earth,. 
like the mediaeval hell, yet Odysseus, on his visit to the 
home of the dead, descends through no cavern, 
but sails to the land of shades in a single se ia 
day from Circe’s island (A 11). It lies on the 54 Barsh. 
borders of Oceanus, near the country of the 
Cimmerians, who are wrapt. in mist and cloud, and on 


lwuxn Kara xOovds wero, Y 100; KarehO dvr’ "Atdos elow, Z 284; H 330, 9 16, 
= 457, t 61, X 425, « 174, 560, d 65, 164, 475, 625, Y 252.—That the realm of 
the dead should be thought to lie beneath the earth, perhaps implies the practise 
of inhumation. The expression ‘‘ the earth held them down” (I’ 243) may refer 
rather to the burial of the bodies than to the situation of the souls. 


2 How Heracles visited Hades in the Homeric story, is not made clear. 
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whom the sun never looks. The river which the soul of the 
unburied Patroclus is not allowed to cross, can hardly be 
Oceanus (¥ 73), but is rather the Styx, which in an oath 
seems to be in a way a symbol of Hades, being associated 
with Heaven and Earth (O 37). The geographical course 
of the Styx, however, is not indicated in any way, nor that 
it appears at any place upon the earth. The rivers Acheron, 
Pyriphlegethon, and Cocytus (which last is a branch of the 
Styx) are merely named, and that only once (x 513). None 
of these rivers is seen by Odysseus on his visit to that 
realm. The ferryman Charon has no place in the Homeric 
story, and the river Lethe and the Acherusian Lake are not 
mentioned at all. Though Hades is a gate-keeper (O 367), 
and Heracles was sent to fetch his dog, yet Odysseus on 
his visit thither sees neither gate nor dog, nor even Hades 
himself. Clearly Elpenor and the ghosts of Penelope’s 
suitors have to cross no river Styx,—but why this river 
could not be crossed as easily as Oceanus itself, is not easy 
to imagine; both were running waters. At the opening of 
the last book of the Odyssey, Hermes leads the souls of 
Penelope’s slain suitors “along the murky ways, past the 
gates of the sun and the country of dreams, to the Asphodel 
Plain, where dwell the souls, the images of the dead” 
(» 10). The opposition between these views of the situation 
of the realm of Hades seems clear, and scholars generally 
hold to a different authorship of these different parts of the 
poems,’ although some would believe that, by sailing to the 
far west, Odysseus was thought to find a horizontal entrance 
to the inner part of the earth. 

How this realm of Hades is lighted, the poet does not 
tell his hearers. In the J/kad, as we have seen, Wit isla 
ela gloomy land (Y 65); but on his visit to it; 
Lighted ? Odysseus recognizes without difficulty his former 

___ acquaintances, and the element of gloom is not 
even indicated. Odysseus indeed does not penetrate into 


1 See p. 45.—Another view suggested is that Hades is still beneath the ground 
when Odysseus reaches the entrance to it, and that the 


the earth, as appears in some ancient vase-paintings ; 
of the victims to Erebus (els gpeBos, x 528) 
west or north but down towards the ground. 


ghosts come up out of 
and that in turning the heads 
» he turned the heads not to the 
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the inmost recesses, but even the neighboring Cimmerians 
have no sun. Angry because his kine have been killed by 
the companions of Odysseus, the Sun-god threatens to leave 
heaven and earth, and to descend and give light to the 
dead, but this threat is not fulfilled (u 382) 

Tartarus is mentioned only in the eighth and fourteenth 
books of the /zad (8 13, 481, = 279). At the beginning 
of the second day of battle, Zeus threatens the 
divinities that he will “hurl into murky Tartarus,— 
far away, where is the deepest pit beneath the earth, where 
are the iron gates and the bronze threshold, as far beneath 
Hades as heaven is high above ‘the earth,”’—any of the gods 
whom he shall see aiding either Greeks or Trojans. Again, 
near the close of the same day, in wrath at Hera’s dis- 
obedience, he says that he heeds not her anger, “though she 
should go to the extreme bounds of earth and sea, where 
Iapetus and Cronus sit, cheered neither by the rays of the sun 
nor by breezes, but lofty (deep) Tartarus is about them.” — And, 
again, Hera swears by all “the gods beneath, in Tattarus 
(ixoraprapious, = 279), who are called Titans.” Here appears 
the same inconsistency as in regard to the position of the 
realm of Hades; in the second of these passages, Tartarus 
does not seem to be beneath the earth, while in the other 
two passages it is subterranean. 

That Tartarus was thought of as a place of suffering,— 
an ancient hell—is nowhere intimated in Homer. The 
Titans are not in chains, and the lack of breezes can hardly 
of itself prove the temperature to be uncomfortable; the 
Cimmerians, too, are beyond the reach of the sun’s rays, 
and probably are not visited by breezes, but the poet does 
not indicate that they are suffering punishment. When 
Zeus says to Hera that he cares not for her anger, even if 
she should go to Tartarus, he certainly cannot be thinking 
of this as a place of ‘intense suffering. To say that she 
may go there is very different from bidding her go thither. 
Homer did not think of Tartarus as a mediaeval ell; it 
Perhaps Tartarus was a place 


Tartarus. 


certainly contained no devils. 


1 Pindar’s supposition (Frag. 129) that the sun shines for the dead during our 
night, finds no support in Homer unless President Warren’s theory be adopted 


(Paradise Found, pp. 467 ff.). 
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to which undesirable gods were transported, just as men 
were transported a century ago from England to New 
Zealand or Australia. 

The Elysian Plain is mentioned but once (0 563):. the 

sea-god Proteus predicts that Menelaus is not to die, but is 

to be sent to the Elysian Plain at the bounds of 
nate the earth, where dwells the tawny-haired Rhada- 
Plain. ; : ? Z 

manthys and where life is easiest for men,— 
without snow or storm or rain, but with the breezes of 
Zephyrus sent by Oceanus for the refreshment of men. 
This lot of Menelaus has been compared with the trans- 
lation of Enoch (Genesis v. 24), who “was not, for God took 
him.” But why is Menelaus to be thus favored? Because 
of his upright moral character or martial renown? Not at 
all—he was but a weak warrior (uad@axos atypuytis, P 588), 
and not distinguished in the council. He has this distinction 
simply because he is the husband of Zeus’s daughter Helen. 
Rhadamanthys is mentioned casually in two other passages 
of the Homeric poems (& 322, 7 323), but why he should 
be sent to Elysium is not indicated, either, nor why his 
brother Minos should be made a judge or ruler in the 
realm of Hades, except that he was a mighty ruler while 
he lived on earth. Why should not Sarpedon or Hector, 
both so dear to Zeus, and one of them his own son, have 
been so favored, as well as Menelaus? Who else dwells 
there, in addition to Rhadamanthys? The poet does not 
tell his hearers. The passage seems of late composition, and 
strongly resembles a description of Olympus itself (¢ 42). 

The Islands of the Blest are not mentioned in the 
Homeric poems. 

According to a familiar later view, the soul of the dead 
was not admitted immediately to the realm of Hades, but 
ee wandered in loneliness on the confines of that 
esi) land, until the body was either burned or buried. 

In only one Homeric passage, however, is this 
belief clearly expressed, while in one other it may be 
assumed, if the reader chooses. The soul of: Patroclus 
appears by night to Achilles, with the stature, eyes, and 
OE oo ar once Ta te ne Ge ne 

: pass the gates of Hades, The 
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souls of the dead keep me far away, nor do they suffer me 
to join them on the other side of the river” Ch 7a And 
when Odysseus reaches the land of Hades, the first to greet 
him is the soul of his comrade Elpenor, who had fallen 
from the roof of Circe’s dwelling on the preceding night, 
and whose body was still unburied (A 51). A euphemism or 
periphrasis for death, is to depart to the home of Hades (as 
E 646, X 482). No guide seems to be needed for this 
journey,” just as no ferryman is required for the Styx, nor 
are any rites of burial absolutely necessary. Hector, it is 
true, is eager and anxious that his body may be returned 
to his home for burial (H 77, X 339)—but he makes no 
allusion to this as necessary for the future peace of his soul,_— 
and this motive appears to be used by the poet chiefly in 
order to excite the hearer’s interest in the fate of Hector’s 
body as it is dragged to the Achaean camp, and around the 
tomb of Patroclus, behind the chariot of Achilles, and as 
Priam visits the tent of Achilles in order.to ransom it. Priam 
does not urge upon Hecuba (Q 194) this motive for attempting 
to ransom their son’s body. Hector himself had been eager 
to cut off the head of Patroclus and fix it on a stake above 
the Trojan walls (2 176), and to give the body to the 
Trojan dogs (P 127). That men did not wish to have the 
bodies of their friends or of themselves torn by wild beasts 
and vultures, does not even begin to show that they had 
inherited old beliefs with regard to the connexion between 
the soul of the dead and the body which this soul had once 
inhabited, leading to a certain treatment of the corpse.® The 


1Qne of the old scholars asked why Odysseus did not meet on the threshold of 
Hades his other comrades, who had been devoured by the Cyclops or the Laestry- 
gonians. The rather gruesome answer to the problem was that these had been 
buried, although d@écuws, in the maws of the cannibals (Scholia on A 51). But if 
this were-a satisfactory burial, then their ‘‘ monuments” well might be ‘‘the maws of 
kites.” Not a hint is given that the souls whose bodies were made the “‘ prey of the 
dogs and a feast to the birds” (A 4) on the Trojan plain, were at a disadvantage up 
sent to Hades.—That Elpenor’s soul should be seen by Odysseus before any other s, is 
quite intelligible, since he was the very’ latest arrival, having died only the preceding 
night. 
2 Once only Hermés is’ represented as Yuxoroumés, conducting to Hades the souls 
of Penelope’s slain suitors (w 1). 

3'That in earlier times, and perhaps by many Greeks of Homer 
thought to maintain a species of connexion with the body and to care for it, cannot 


’s age, the soul was 
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ordinary modern care of a friend’s dead body, and the laying 
of flowers upon his grave, are prompted by .no conscious 
thought that the friend is pleased by the adorned coffin or 
by the smell or the sight of the flowers. Epicurus required 
the usual funeral honors for himself and his friends (Cicero, 
de Fin. ii. 102), although he denied the existence of the 
soul after death, and many a successor of Epicurus desires 
religious rites at his funeral, and a handsome monument. 
Nowhere in our poems is the ill-treatment of a body after 
death brought into connexion with the misery or discomfort 
of the soul, nor is this effect upon the soul mentioned in 
connexion with the negotiations for a truce for the burial 
of the dead (H 327, 375, 409). That a man, instead of 
a man’s soul, is said to go to Hades, or to be in Hades, 
is no greater inaccuracy than the ordinary ancient and 
modern expression, to bury a man, instead of to bury his 
body (Gf Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C), and proves nothing even as 
to the popular belief. 

In the belief that the soul at the point of death, when 
half in the body and half out of the body, had a disembodied 
eee spirit's freedom, and could foretell the future, the 
WD nay Homeric Greeks agreed with many others. Thus 
Prophesy. Hector at the point of death predicts the killing 

of Achilles by Paris and Phoebus Apollo (X 359), 
as Patroclus had predicted the death of Hector himself (II 852). 
See page 520. 

Many synonymous expressions are used for death: “ These 
two were stretched in the dust ” (A 536), “bite the earth” 
ani pee “ darkness covered his séyes"-5 (AvaGa), 
Death. s were loosed” (A 469), “hated . dark- 

ness seized him” (E 47), “death covered him” 

(E 68), “dark night covered his eyes” (E 659), “the end of 
death covered these” (E 553), “the dark cloud of death 
euahopassed them” (3 180), “the two entered the earth” 
PiSr Ne a cel Ha 0“ 
= es” (A 3), “enter the home of Hades” 


be doubted. But caution is necessary that the reader may not assume the Greeks 


who maintained certain customs to have inheri 
erited also the beliefs ¢ i 
customs were originally based. OT 


TAs A 262, ® 48, X 52. 
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(H 131), “fell in the dust and seized the earth with his hand” 
(A 425), “Fate enveloped him” (M 116), “ life-destroying 
death was poured about him” (N 544), “his soul left him” 
(II 410), “to leave the light of the sun” (= 11), “met death 
and destruction ” (T 294), “meet death and fate” (Y 337), “ fell 
asleep” (A 241). As darkness is associated with death, so to 
live is “to see the light of the sun” (E 120, f A 88). 
The existence, the “life” if it may be so called, of the. souls 
after death is a shadowy reflection or imitation of man’s life on 
earth,—almost as neutral as the Hebrew Sheol. 
Even the voices of the dead are but echoes of 
their former selves. The ghosts, like Shakespeare’s “sheeted 
dead,” “do squeak and gibber”; the voices of the shades of 
Penelope’s suitors, “trooping to their infernal jail,” are 
compared to the squeaking of bats in a great cave (w 9; 
of. ¥ to1). The souls are as unsubstantial as dreams,—and 
we have seen that Death and Sleep are twin brothers, and the 
entrance to the land of shades lies hard by that to the country 
of dreams,—but the ghosts in the main pursue the very 
occupations in which they were employed: while upon the 
earth, kings remaining kings, and hunters following their old 
game,—though others have the outward form of their last 
appearance upon earth. Thus that the later myth makes the 
daughters of Danaiis carry water in Hades, may not have 
meant originally that they were punished; they may have 
been merely continuing in Hades the processes of irrigation 
or fetching water which had occupied them on_ earth, 
That Odysseus sees at the entrance to Hades “men slain 
in battle, with bloody armor” (A 40), is in harmony 
with the doctrine of modern ghost-stories in which the 
apparition of a murdered man is wont to show the wound 
which caused his death. So Banquo’s ghost shook “gory 
locks” at Macbeth. On the other hand, the ghost of 
Patroclus, on its visit to Achilles, seems to be clad in 
the clothing which Patroclus himself was wont to wear 
(Y 67), just as the elder Hamlet’s ghost seemed to wear 
“the very armour he had on | When he the ambitious Norway 


Life in Hades. 


1 Cf, Pindar’s account (Frag. 129) of the dead as entertaining themselves, some with 
horse-races and gymnastic contests, others with draughts, and others with the lyre,— 
but in Pindar’s time the ghosts had gained much additional vigor. 
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combated” (Hamlet i. 1. 60), and Agamemnon’s ghost cannot 
have borne the marks of Aegisthus’s blows, or Odysseus would 
have known that the “king of men” did not meet his death 
by drowning (A 399). Odysseus in Hades recognizes at once 
his mother and his other friends; their faces and forms are 
not greatly changed,—nothing is said even of pallid cheeks, 
The shade of Heracles (though “he himself,’ curiously enough, 
is “feasting with the immortal gods,” A 602) carries a bow and 
appears ready to shoot; and the ghost of the mighty hunter 
Orion, with, a bronze club,—doubtless only the shade of his 
former club,—is chasing the ghosts of the wild beasts which 
long before he had hunted and slain upon the mountains.’ 
Minos acts as governor or judge (A 568), apparently doing after 
death just what he had done while alive——ruling and judging. 
Circe tells Odysseus that Persephone grants prudence 
(wermvvcOa, k 495) to the ghost of the seer Teiresias only, 
gets while the rest of the dead flit as shades. Thus 
A eta: the mother of Odysseus, though preserving her 
Rpg former appearance, and recognized immediately 
by her son, does not recognize him until she has 
partaken of the offering of blood (A 152), which clearly is 
not intended merely to please the shades, and still less 
to appease any anger which they may cherish, but at least 
chiefly to give them strength for a brief period of conscious- 
ness,—z.e, it is not a sacrifice in the ordinary sense.2 Each 
of the Famous Women who come up to Odysseus, one after 
another, and relate to him the stories of their lives and 
families, requires the draught of blood before she speaks 
(A 228); and thus also the soul of Agamemnon drinks of 
this offering (A 390), but after him the blood is not 
mentioned in the narration, possibly only because the 
frequent repetition of the act would be monotonous in the 
story, although movement on the part of Odysseus _ is 
assumed when he sees Minos, Tityus, and others.’ 
*0 572. A-club would seem an unsatisfactory weapon for a hunter, but according 


to Pindar (Mem. iii. 51) Achilles killed deer without: do 


: gs and nets, for he was 
swifter of foot than they,—zoucl yap kpdrecke. . ; 


D} nh ae . . . 
This seems at least not to be identical with the later offerings which are expected 
to maintain the shades in good condition, as by regular daily food. 


3 . . 
Odysseus certainly does not penetrate into the inmost recesses of the realm of 


Hades. The souls come to him, he does not go to them (A 37). This supports the 
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Though the souls are as unsubstantial as dreams, yet they. 
not only have the human form,’ but also may feel anger, 
like Ajax (A 565), or joy, like Achilles (A 540), a 
or may weep, like Agamemnon (A 391);. they ret of 
are kept from the offering of blood by the wees 
drawn sword of Odysseus (A 48, 147), and they partake 
eagerly of the blood and wine and honey which are provided. 
If the ghosts of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Tityus are included, 
we see dead men suffering not only hunger and thirst, but 
also physical pain, and performing physical labor. Agamem- 
non’s ghost is eager to learn about his son Orestes, and 
Achilles inquires concerning his son Neoptolemus, but they 
have not heard of them from any of the new-comers before 
the arrival of Odysseus,—though this may be simply the poet’s 
device not to forestall his hero’s story. That the ghosts of 
Patroclus (¥ 65) and Elpenor (A 51), and the shades of 
Penelope’s suitors (w 120), have no need of the strengthening 
draught of blood before speaking, is perfectly reasonable— 
they have been dead but a few hours. How long the 
effects of a draught would continue, would be a_ useless 
question.” That the companions of Odysseus, on retreating 
from the land of the Ciconians (« 65), called thrice on the 
souls of their fallen comrades, implies at least that these 
souls were thought to possess intelligence and the power 
to hear, as well as that they desired a resting-place at 
home,’ and did not want to be left in the land of the 
Ciconians, 

Even this shadowy existence of the souls of the dead, is 
not conceived as lasting for ever,—it is not immortality in 
the modern sense, though no hint is given that 

: Immortality 
they endured only as long as their memory was repel 
kept alive on earth. Odysseus sees in Hades 
no ghost older than the second or third generation before 


comparison of his visit to Hades with the evocation of the spirit of the prophet 
Samuel by the Witch of Endor, for King Saul (1 Sam. xxviii. 7). 


1The diminutive size of the ghost as depicted on old Greek vases, seems to be 
a device to indicate the invisibility of the soul to mortal eyes. Odysseus marks no 
difference of stature in his friends, when he sees them in the realm of Hades. 


2But Agamemnon’s ghost in the Second Nekyia (w 20 f.) talks with his comrades 


without any strengthening potion. 
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him. But the so-called heroic period of Greece had very few 
generations. Homer's Hades naturally is an Achaean Hades, 
and the poet knows no un-Hellenic customs there any more 
than elsewhere in the world. 

In these matters, least of all, is strict consistency to be 
expected or demanded. Dante's spirits are incorporeal, and 
yet suffer from cold and heat and other pains; 
their voices, too, are but a shadow or echo of 
themselves, yet Casella can sing. Pindar’s pictures 
of the future life are not entirely consistent. That Achilles 
in one book of the //ad is assured that Patroclus is beyond 
his reach, never to return (¥% 75), and yet in the next book 
hopes that his friend will not be angry with him, if, though 
in Hades, he shall learn that the body of Hector has been 
given to Priam (Q 592), and that Achilles thus promises to 
him a portion of the ransom,—this does not prove that the 
first scene was by an Aeolic and the second by an [Ionian 
poet. No more does the less elaborate description of the 
funeral rites of Hector than of those of Patroclus, justify 
the inference that the rites were simplified as the belief 
became common that the consciousness of the dead continued 
after the funeral rites,—for the poet may not have desired 
so soon to repeat so long an account.” 

The word zdol (eidwdov, X 83) which is used of the ghosts 
of the dead, is used also of a wraith of the living Aeneas, 
Idol. over which the Achaeans fought (E 449)while 

Aeneas himself was healed in Apollo’s temple, 
and of a representation of Penelope’s sister,—virtually a 
dream,—which is sent by Athena (0 796) to Penelope for 


Not perfect 
Consistency. 


1Ghosts in India are said to be individual for only three generations. Thus a man 
needs to pay no special worship to the shade of his great-great-grandfather. 


?We have no Hellenic evidence to show that the funeral ceremonies were more 
elaborate at the time when the soul was believed never to return after these rites 
were completed, than they were when the soul was thought to hover long about 
its body’s resting-place. The soul of Patroclus was not hovering about its body, 
but came on a special errand, when it visited Achilles. To say that this ghost 
had no good reason for visiting Achilles, who was already intending to burn his 
body the next day, is as otiose as to say that Odysseus had no good reason for 
going to Hades, since Circe told him more than Teiresias, and that Telemachus 


had no good reason for going to Pylus and Sparta, since Athena could have 
told him all that was necessary. 
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her comfort. Such an zdo/ of Helen, according to Stesichorus, 
accompanied Paris to Troy (ff Plato, Republic, 586 CG), 

Whether the Asphodel Plain (A 539, o 13) was thought 
of as a cheerful or a dreary place, cannot be made out with 
certainty." That the existence in Hades was not 
satisfactory to Achilles, is shown by his reply to sper 
Odysseus, who congratulates’ him on his honors cheerful ? 
in Hades as a worthy sequence to his glorious 
life on earth: “Speak not comfortably to me of death, 
O glorious Odysseus. I should rather be upon the field as 
the servant of another, of one who had no land and little 
property, than be the king of all the dead” (A 488). And 
if the proud Achilles would rather serve on earth than reign 
in Hades, doubtless the ordinary man expected to gain 
nothing by death. A recently published view that, in the 
oldest parts of the poems, men, weary of the struggle for 
existence, looked upon death as a relief from toil (f~ cidwra 
kagovtTwy, X 476) cannot seriously be maintained. In general, 
the Homeric heroes enjoyed life and_ strongly 
desired its continuance. According to the poems, 2¢4# 

8 P > Welcomed. 

Epicasta (A 277), mother and wife of Oedipus, 
Anticlea (A 202, 0 359), mother of Odysseus, and apparently 
Clytaemestra (y 310), unfaithful wife of Agamemnon, commit 
suicide ; but two of these were driven to the act by shame 
and remorse, and Anticlea by her longing for her absent 
son. dysseus himself meditates suicide when, on nearing 
his native land, he awakes to find that his companions 
during his slumber have untied the bag of winds (see page 
443), and that he is borne with them again away from his 
home (x 51), but he endures patiently. The suicide of 
Telamonian Ajax is not stated distinctly, but is implied in 
saying that the arms of Achilles brought death to him 
(A 555). These are the only instances of suicide in the 
poems. The Homeric Greeks take a wholesome, cheerful 
view of life. The famous saying, “As is the race of leaves, 

lThat the asphodel in Greece often grows in modern graveyards, as in other 
deserted places, proves nothing for ancient associations, That the Homeric Greeks 
thought of the dead as receiving physical nourishment or other advantage from the 
bulbs of the asphodel growing above their bodies, as is sometimes suggested, is 


very improbable.—Unprejudiced visitors to Greece in early April generally think 
the asphodel a cheerful flower, but a little later it is unquestionably cheerless. 
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such ‘also’ is -that of .men” (Z 146), is «not. uttered in. a 
pessimistic tone, and the words of the disguised Odysseus, 
“Of all creatures that move and breathe upon the earth, 
man is the most helpless” (« 131), must be understood in 
connexion with his warning to the man whom he addresses,— 
one of Penelope’s suitors, whose father he well remembered, 
but who soon is to fall by the speaker’s hand, Similarly, 
in the conflict of the gods on the field of battle (P 464), 
- Apollo says to Poseidon that they should not fight together 
for the sake of wretched mortals who are like to the leaves 
(cf. “as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth,” Psalms ciii. 15), 
which are now luxuriant, and again wither,—but the contrast 
between gods*and men is particularly marked at this moment. © 
Men are neither punished in Hades, in general, for their 
evil deeds done upon earth, nor rewarded there for the good 
deeds done in this life. Three notable apparent 


aged 3 exceptions stand by themselves, seen by Odysseus 
Punishments, © his visit to the realm of Hades,—Tityus, 


Tantalus, and Sisyphus.t Tityus lies stretched 
over more than two acres of land, with his liver torn by 
two vultures, paying the penalty for an assault on Leto 
(A 576). Tantalus stands hungry and thirsty, with water 
and fruit just out of his reach (A 582). Sisyphus continually 
and unavailingly urges a great stone up a hill (A 593). 
But, curiously enough, why. Tantalus and Sisyphus suffer 
and toil, the poet does not say; it can hardly be, as has been 
suggested, because of gluttony and an undue spirit of enter- 
prise! Sisyphus” did not have a bad name everywhere in 
Greece: not only does the Lycian Glaucts boast his descent 
from him (Z 153), but Pindar counts him one of the 
glories of Corinth (OZ xiii. 52), and in his address to his 


?The punishment in Hades of Ixion and the Danaids is un-Homeric.—This 
passage (A 576-600) has no organic connexion with the story of Odysseus’s visit to 
Hades, and cannot have been an original part of it. He was sent thither by the 
poet not only to consult the seer, but also for the sake of his meeting with his 
mother and his former comrades on the plain of Troy. But the sufferings of 


Tantalus and his associates have nothing to do with Odysseus, and are not even 
made out to be characteristic of the place. 


*The name seems to be formed by reduplication from gogés, wise. The epithet 


képdioros (Z 153), shrewdest, applied to him, seems to be used in a complimentary 
sense. 
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judges, Socrates thinks with pleasure of the possibility of 
interviewing Odysseus and Sisyphus in Hades (Plato, 
Apology, 41 C). Strictly speaking, then, Homer knows of 
no instance of rewards, and of only one case of punishment, 
after death. Sisyphus and Tantalus suffer, but for. no 
stated crime. Mr. S. Reinach ingeniously explains the 
stories of the three sufferers as really based on misinter- 
preted paintings: Tityus was a man slain in battle, with 
body torn by birds of prey,—just as Odysseus saw in Hades 
men who had been slain in battle, with gory armor. Sisyphus, 
the old ruler of Corinth and builder of the Sisypheion on 
Acrocorinthus, was doing in Hades just what he had been 
doing in life, heaving great stones up a hill,—just as Orion 
continues his occupation of hunting. Finally, according to 
Reinach, Tantalus with a stone over his head (Pindar, O27. 
i. 57) and standing in a marsh, personifies his city, which 
was overthrown by an earthquake and became a marsh, 
with high rocks on the hill above. 

The question how unsubstantial spirits can be plagued by 
physical pain, does not disturb Homer any more than it did 
his great successor, Dante; and not only the Oe 
neo-Platonist Plutarch (de Sera, 567) but even ie 
Plato himself (Phaedo, 113 D) uses language 
which implies the possession of bodies in describing the 
sufferings. of the souls in their J/ufernos. The Christian 
Father, Justin Martyr, has no doubt that the souls and 
bodies of men are to be reunited for eternal suffering. 

In making the truce for the single-combat between 
Menelaus and Paris, Agamemnon invokes the two divinities 
-who beneath the earth punish perjurers (I’ 278), 

: ; : : Punishment 
but this has its only Homeric parallel in the Petal e 
similar invocation of the gods by Agamemnon, f,,., 
at his reconciliation with Achilles, when he swears 
by “the Erinyes who beneath the earth” punish perjury 
(T 259),—where “beneath the earth” cannot be equivalent 
to “after death,’ as is indicated clearly by the order of 
words as well as by the other offices of these divinities. 

IT 278, athe use of kagovras declares that the punishment follows death, but 
this odd use for @avdvras is found only here, and thrice in eldwAa xaydvTwy 


(as \ 476). 
2H 
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The Erinyes are not to be understood as ministers of 
suffering to the souls of the dead. No imps or devils are 
employed in torturing, or even in guarding and 
overseeing the suffering of Tantalus, Tityus, and 
Sisyphus. The Erinyes do not correspond to the modern 
notion of Furies,—the Homeric Greeks knew of no evil- 
minded or unkindly divinities. In no case are they repre- 
sented by the Homeric poet as punishing murder, and the 
only instance in which they are connected with perjury is 
the one just named. Their principal duty seems to be the 
maintenance of proper family relations. Meleager’s mother, 
cursing her son for killing her brother, prayed to Hades 
and Persephone (I 569),—clearly not for his future punish- 
ment, but for his immediate death (which was granted, 
according to Bacchylides)—and “the Erinys that walks in 
darkness” heard her in Erebus, and brought the enemy 
against the city; and conversely, the father of Phoenix 
invoked the Erinyes to curse his son, and the nether Zeus 
and Persephone granted his prayer (I 454),—not for the 
punishment of Phoenix after death but simply for his 
childlessness, and so his desolation, in this life. Telemachus 
fears woes in this life from the Erinyes, if he shall send his 
mother away from his home,’ and Oedipus, while still 
living, suffered woes from the Erinyes of his mother (A 280). 
When Poseidon hesitates to obey the command of Zeus, 
Iris reminds him that the Erinyes always accompany the 
elder brother,—which surely was not intended to be a threat 
to the god of his punishment after death (O 204). Once the 
Erinyes appear as guardians of the rights of hospitality (0 475), 
and once they seem to be used like Nemesis to humble the 
proud (v 78), but still without reference to the dead. The 
reader will remember that Odysseus sees no one in Hades 
. suffering punishment for perjury. So the prayer of Agamemnon 
stands alone, and this warrior himself, in referring to the breach 
of the truce which is confirmed by this prayer, does not say that 
the Trojans will be punished after death for this act of perjury, 
but that Zeus will take vengeance upon them by the destruction 
of their city, and the death of Priam and his people (A 160). 
The Erinyes certainly are not ministers of suffering after death. 


Tuhrnp apjoer’ épwis, B 135; cf & 412, O 204. 


Evinyes. 
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While the spirits of men after death were thought to 
lead such a shadowy existence as is indicated for them in 
the Homeric poems, no need was felt for cheering 
or propitiating them in any way. They had passed oy al ys 
from the region of earth never more to return ; Ngee 
they were helpless and powerless. The shade of Patroclus 
appears as a dream to Achilles, but says expressly that it 
can never again return when once it has received due rites 
of fire, ze. of burial (¥ 75). Thenceforth, when once 
admitted to the realm of Hades, it is beyond the reach 
of friends and enemies on earth; it can receive no satis- 
faction, and it can work neither weal nor woe! Odysseus’s 
mother tells him that the might of the funeral fire has 
destroyed the flesh and sinews (A 219) of the dead. 

No satisfactory explanation has been found for the incon- 
sistency between the views of the Epic poets,—for Hesiod, 
too, says nothing of the worship of the dead,— 
and the practise of the later Greeks in paying “4 
sacrifices and making libations to the dead pee 

» the Dead? 

customs which we must suppose them to have 

inherited from very early times, and which archaeological 
excavations show to have prevailed at Mycenae long before 
the Homeric age. The most plausible suggestion offered in 
explanation of this inconsistency, is that on leaving their old 
homes and. the graves of their ancestors, on the mainland 
of Greece, and in particular on adopting the custom of 
burning the bodies of the dead, which would remove the 
possibility of the soul’s return to its former habitation, the 
Greeks who migrated to Asia Minor left behind them also 
their belief in the influence over them of the spirits of their 
ancestors. But this is not wholly satisfactory, for even if 
they left their old ghosts behind them, they could have 
gained new ones in the next generation.? Certain rites in 


1Elpenor’s threat (A 73) that he may be the cause of the gods’ wrath to 
_ Odysseus, if his body is left unburied, does not refer to any visitation or other 
vengeance which the ghost itself can bring, nor to any future punishment of 
Odysseus in Hades, but only indicates the displeasure of the gods. C/ X 358. 
2Helbig calls attention to the large number of haunted houses and rooms in 
England, and the fewness of these in America,—but the New England colonists 
did not abandon their belief in ghosts, as the German scholar seems to have been 
informed, and many an American garret is still full of ghosts,—which even cremation 


’ 
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the funeral of Patroclus may be understood as the survival 
of customs from an earlier worship of the dead, but here, 
too, the tokens of reverence end when the corpse is consumed 
by the fire, and the funeral mound is raised. 

Twice in the poems, offerings are made which bear a close 
resemblance to sacrifices to the souls of the dead,’ although 
they may be distinguished from them. At the 
funeral-pyre of Patroclus, Achilles leans jars of 
honey and of oil against the bier on which the 
corpse lies (¥ 170). The jars of oil can hardly have been 
intended primarily to encourage the burning of the body, 
which was already wrapt in the fat of sheep and kine,—and, 
in that case, the oil would have been poured upon the wood, 
and the jars would have been carried away or broken. . And 
when Odysseus goes to the realm of Hades to consult the 
seer Teiresias, following the directions of Circe, he digs 
a small pit in the ground, a cubit square, and “pours about 
it a libation for all the dead, first mixed-honey [ze. milk and 
honey], then sweet wine, and thirdly water” (A 25). Then 
after a prayer to the dead, including a vow that on his 
return to Ithaca he will sacrifice a farrow cow and burn a 
pyre full of treasures, and in particular that he will sacrifice 
‘a black ram to Teiresias, Odysseus cuts the throats of a 
ram and of a black ewe in such a manner that their blood 
flows into the pit.2> As we have seen, the distinct immediate 
purpose of the sacrifice by Odysseus is to give to the souls 
of the dead sufficient physical strength to answer his 
questions, and the promised sacrifices were not to be made at 
the graves of the dead, as for example at Thebes for Teiresias, 


Offerings to 
the Dead. 


would not banish. Even in California are haunted houses, for which no mortal 
tenant can be found. Rohde gives as the cause of the adoption of cremation by the 
ancestors of the Homeric Greeks, a desire to rid themselves of the souls of the 


dead; and as a result of the change, the abandonment of the old ritual and 
sacrifices, 


1Jn the Catalogue of Ships, B 550, Erechtheus at Athens receives annual offerings 
of bulls and rams, but this part of the poems stands by itself in many ways, and 
Erechtheus is there son of the grain-giving land and nursling of Athena,—z.e. virtually 
deified, the only instance in the poems of such deification. 


2 Cf. the offerings to the dead: milk, honey, water, wine, olive oil, and flowers to 
the shade of Darius (Aesch. /ersvans, 610); milk, wine, honey, oil (Eur. Zph: 
Taur. 159, 633). 
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but to be made on Ithaca, actually in the court or the 
hall of Odysseus, to which we may not conceive the ghosts 
to be personally invited,—z.e. no connexion is assumed between 
the soul and the place where its body (or its body’s ashes) 
was laid. But that the ghosts were attracted by the scent 
of the blood, indicates familiarity with such offerings of 
blood as were made at the tomb of Pelops in Olympia in 
Pindar’s time (aiuaxoupias, Ol. i. 90). These vowed offerings, 
to be paid on Ithaca, have been thought by some to be 
of merely sentimental value, though the choice of a black 
ram and a farrow cow is not so explained; thus Andromache, 
seeing the naked body of Hector dragged behind the chariot: 
of Achilles to the ships of the Achaeans, wishes that she 
might wrap it in the raiment which lies in her halls,—this 
raiment she will burn, she says, “of no advantage to thee, 
Hector, since thou wilt not lie therein) but to be an honor 
in the eyes of the Trojans” (X 513). These seem like 
survivals of old, not fully understood customs. That, at the 
funeral feast in honor of Patroclus, cattle were slaughtered 
so freely that the blood flowed in streams,? may indicate not 
so much the shedding of blood for the advantage of the 
corpse, as the abundance of the provision for the feast, as 
is shown by the two previous verses, which are devoted 
to the singeing of swine, which can have had no immediate 
relation to the dead. 

The nearest relation or friend was expected to close the 
eyes of the dead. Thus Agamemnon is particularly grieved 
and wroth that after his murder by Aegisthus, ; 

: : -. Closing the 
his wife Clytaemestra would not even close his De 
eyes and mouth (A 426), and Odysseus threatens 47, Dead. 

a Trojan antagonist on the field of battle that 

his father and mother shall not close his eyes, but the 
vultures shall tear his flesh (A 452). This closing of the 
eyes and mouth seems to have been a symbolic rite, indicating 
that the work of the body was done. 


1The inference that these garments would be of advantage to Hector if his 
body were wrapped in them at the time of his burial, is not clear. _Why should 
they not profit him as well if they were burned separately, as Achilles seems to 
propose for Patroclus at 2 595° 

2 xorvAjputov, VY 34, literally, so that 7 could be taken up in cups. 
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When the body of Patroclus is brought to the tent of 
Achilles, it is bathed with warm water, and anointed,!—the 
wounds in particular being filled with ointment 
(= 350), which may have had antiseptic properties 
to delay corruption. Then, covered with a soft 
linen cloth? and a mantle above this, it is laid upon a 
couch which serves as a bier, with the feet toward the 
door (T 212), and, all night long, Achilles leads the lament 
of the Achaeans, with his hands laid upon his friend’s breast. 
Achilles will not bury the body of Patroclus until he has 
slain Hector, but meanwhile captive Trojan women shall 
‘wail about the bier (2 339). He also stoutly refuses to 
taste food until he has avenged his friend’s death.* 

The body of Hector, though at the tent of Achilles, is 
anointed with ambrosial oil by Aphrodite (¥ 187), and on 
its ransom it is bathed and anointed by the 
serving-women of Achilles, and is wrapped in a 
tunic and covered with a mantle,> and laid upon 
a bier (Q 587). On its return to Troy, it is met by the 
Trojans before the city gates, and Hector’s wife and mother 
hasten to the wagon and embrace his head. When the body 
is brought to the palace, minstrels are set beside it who sing 


Treatment of 
the Dead. 


Hector’s 
Funeral. 


1Similarly the body of Sarpedon is bathed by Apollo, and anointed with 
ambrosia (II 670). 


* Helbig thinks the soft linen cloth may have been in the form of bandages, 
like the mummy-wrappings of Egypt; but the same expression (éav@ Nuri, VY 254) 
is used of the cloth in which the urn itself is wrapped a little later. (See 
page 158.) : 


*This is thought to indicate a desire that the ghost shall not return, but if 


this was the origin of the practise, it may have been forgotten long before 
Homer’s time. 


‘T 209. Cf. ‘And when all the people came to cause David to eat meat 
while it was still day, David sware, saying, ‘God do so to me and more also if 
I taste bread, or aught else, till the sun be down,’” 2 Sam. iii. an. 


> Helbig compares a Cean inscription of the fifth century B.C. (Dittenberger 
Sylloge, ii. n. 877), which ordered that only three garments be laid with the 
dead,—one under the body (crp&ua) and one over the body (éi8\yya), in addition 
to the tunic. Cf Plutarch, So/om, 21. Penelope’s famous ‘‘ web” was announced 
as a funeral robe for the old Laértes,—perhaps, as Helbig suggests, the one which 


was to be laid over the corpse. Thetis furnished these robes for her son’s 
funeral (w 67). 
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a dirge, while the women of the palace groan and shriek 
in response,'—this corresponding to the lamentation of the 
captive women. about the body of Patroclus in the tent of 
Achilles. Then, in - succession, Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen sing brief lyric laments, to which the women of the 
palace respond as before (Q 709). “For nine days,” Priam 
tells Achilles, “we would mourn for Hector in our halls ; 
on the tenth we would bury him, and the people would 
feast; on the eleventh we would build a mound over him, 
while on the twelfth we will fight, if indeed we must” 
(Q 664). 

Some process of preserving the dead body from decay 
seems to have been known and used,? for the body of Achilles 
is committed to the flames on the eighteenth day 
after his death (w 65), and that of Hector is 
treated with despite by Achilles for eleven or twelve days 
(Q 31), and then is bewailed by the Trojans for nine days 
before his burial (Q 664). The body of Patroclus is kept 
from decay by Thetis, who drops “ambrosia and red nectar” 
through his nostrils (T 38), and the body of Hector is 
anointed with ambrosial oil by Aphrodite (¥ 185), but 
something must have suggested to the poet such a pre- 
servation. We have seen that the dead body after bathing 
was anointed, but this may have been simply because, in 
ordinary life, ointment was always used after a_ bath. 
Possibly honey was used as a balsam. 

The Homeric warriors were much freer than westerners 
of modern times, in the expression of their emotions. For 
example, Agamemnon sheds abundant tears in his council 
of Achaean elders (I 14) and Telemachus weeps in the 
assembly of Ithacans (8 81). So no one should be surprised 
at the violence of their expressions of grief. On learning of 
the death of Patroclus, Achilles stretches himself on the 
ground, and heaps dust and ashes on his head, while the 
captive women run out of the tent with loud shrieks, and 


Embalming. 


1For the modern Oriental custom, see H. C. Trumbull, Ovzental Social Life, 
but the Irish Zee shows that the usage was not limited to the East. 

2 rapxyvw, H 85, strictly cannot mean to dury, but to embalm. The connexion 
with rdpcxos, dry salt fish, would seem to show that the Greeks were familiar with 
the preservative effect of the nitre in the soil, on bodies buried in Egypt. 
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beat their breasts (= 23). In grief for Hector, King Priam 


sits upon the ground in the court-yard, wrapt close in his 
mantle, and heaps dust upon his head; his sons 
sit about him weeping, and his daughters and 
his sons’ wives mourn within the palace (Q 161). 
The death of Protesilaus left his wife “with both cheeks 
torn” (dudidpudjs, B 700) in her grief. So Diomed 
boasts that of the man hit by his spear, “his wife’s cheeks 
are torn, and his children are orphans” (A 393). And 
Briseis, on returning to the tent of Achilles and seeing the 
dead Patroclus, “shrieks loudly, and with her hands tears 
her breast and neck and face” (T 284). No instance occurs 
of rending one’s garment in grief.’ 

The use of black in mourning appears but once. When, 
near the close of the action of the //ad, Thetis, with heart 
full of grief for the approaching death of her 
son Achilles, is summoned to Olympus, she takes 

dark wrap (xaAvuma xuaveov, Q. 93), “than 
which is no blacker garment,’—clearly as a sign of deep 
mourning. . 

One princely, military funeral is described in detail,— 
that of Patroclus (¥ 110 f.). Agamemnon sends men and 
mules to the foot-hills of Mt. Ida to bring wood 
to the shore for the funeral pile. Achilles bids 
his Myrmidons gird themselves as for battle, and 
to prepare their chariots. The chariots,—bearing the knights, 
the nobles,—lead the way, the infantry follow. In the 
midst, his comrades bear the body of Patroclus, covered 
with the locks of hair which they had cut off as a sign 
of mourning.” Achilles follows the corpse as chief mourner? 
bearing his friend’s head. When they reach the place 
appointed for the pyre, Achilles cuts off his long tawny 

1 This is recognised as an oriental custom by Aeschylus in his Persians, 124, 199, 
468, 537, 835, 1060; Choéphoroe 29. 


*Nestor’s son Pisistratus classes cutting the hair with weeping, as a mark of 
respect and mourning for the dead (5 198). Cf w 46; Euripides, Alcestis, 427 ; 
Plato, Phaedo, 898; Xenophon, Ae//, i. 7. 8.—Apparently already here the lock of 
hair stands as a symbol for the person; as to give a lock of hair is symbolically to 
ae the whole person, to cut the hair may be a survival of the mutilation of the 

ody. 


* King David himself also ‘‘ followed the bier ” of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 31). 
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hair and places it in the hand of Patroclus. The pyre is 
built, a hundred feet square, and the body is laid upon it 
at the centre, wrapt from head to foot in the fat of many 
sheep and kine (doubtless to facilitate the cremation), while 
the carcases of the beasts are laid on the outer part of 
the pyre. Jars of honey and oil are leaned against the 
bier. Four horses, two pet dogs,! and twelve young Trojans, 
taken captive on the last day of battle, are then slain, and 
their bodies laid on the outer part of the pyre, and finally 
fire is applied. Since the pyre does not burn freely, 
Achilles calls upon the winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, and 
promises them goodly sacrifices in return for their aid. 
Being notified by Iris, these winds come and fan the flames 
all night, while all night long, Achilles moves slowly by 
the side of the pyre, pouring wine upon the ground and 
calling upon the soul of his comrade. In the morning, the 
coals are quenched with wine (with which water may have 
been mixed), the bones of Patroclus are collected, and, placed 
between a double layer of fat to preserve them from dis- 
- integration, are laid in a golden” basin or urn (quady, 
253) . This urn is wrapt in a soft cloth and set in 
the barrack of Achilles, apparently to await the death of 
that hero, that the bones of the two friends may be buried 
together. But on the site of the pyre a temporary mound 
is reared, which for the present is a cenotaph. This mound 
will be made higher and broader on the death of Achilles 
(¥ 247). After these services are completed, Achilles pre- 
pares for an elaborate series of athletic contests in honor 
of his friend,—a chariot-race, a boxing-match, a wrestling- 
bout, a foot-race, a contest with spears, another in hurling 
the discus, another in shooting at a mark, and finally one 


in hurling the spear.3 (See page 143.) 


1 Dogs’ teeth Rete found in the bee-hive tomb at Vaphio. Tsountas and Manatt, 
Mycenaean Age, 152. 

2 The material of the urn is naturally chosen for merely sentimental reasons, just 
as a magnificent coffin or tomb is prepared for a prince in modern times. 


8 208 ff. With these funeral games, ¢f. those of Achilles (2 85), of Oedipus at 
Thebes (¥ 679), and of Amarynceus (¥ 631); also X 163; Hesiod, Works and Days, 
654. Many of the great stated athletic contests of Greece were thought to be funeral 
in origin, and such funeral games were instituted in later, historical times. | 
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The funeral ceremonies of Achilles (w 63) are not reported 
with such fulness of detail as those of his friend, but he was 
mourned for seventeen nights and days,—the Muses 
themselves acting as the singing women (w 60),— 
and his body was covered with oil and honey, and 
wrapt in raiment brought by his goddess-mother. While the 
pyre burned, the Greeks moved about it,—both infantry and 
chariots,—and in the morning the white bones were collected 
and placed in a golden urn, the gift of Thetis, presented to 
her by Dionysus, and the work of Hephaestus,—with oil and 
unmixed wine, and with the remains of Patroclus. Over this 
urn a high mound was reared on a promontory projecting into 
the broad Hellespont. Games followed, as at the funeral of 
Patroclus,—the prizes being offered by Achilles’s mother, 
Thetis. 

The funeral ceremonies of Hector seem to have been similar 
to those of Patroclus (Q 784), though the narration is brief, 
but no funeral games followed. His bones are 
gathered from the pyre, wrapt in soft purple 
robes, and laid in a golden chest (Aapva€, Q 795), 
—which must have been a kind of coffin—and this is placed 
in a trench or grave (kdzeros, Q 797). Apparently the 
customs of inhumation are here combined with the usages of 
incineration! Nothing is said of burying arms or other 
treasures with the bones of Hector or Achilles; although the 
argument ex szlentio is dangerous, apparently no such tribute 
is paid. The ceremonies of the funeral of Hector close with a 
feast in the palace of Priam,—a rite which is familiar enough 
not only in the orient but also in the west, and of which 


Funeral of 
Achilles. 


Funeral of 
Hector. 


These games were in honor of the dead (WY 274, 646), but nothing in the Homeric 
poems indicates that the dead were believed to find any delectation in them, or 
that they were usually held before and not after the burial (see page 143). 

‘Similarly the shade of Patroclus begs Achilles that one coffin (copés, Y 91) may 
contain their bones. The use of honey on the pyre of Patroclus is explained by Helbig 
as derived from its use in the preservation of bodies,—a sort of embalming process ; 
while others more reasonably see in it a survival of an offering of food. In either case 
a custom of burial is followed in the act of cremation. Euripides ( Iph. Taur. 634) 
knows a custom of pouring honey on the pyre.—At the Archaeological Congress in 
Athens in 1905, Dr. Dérpfeld maintained that in ancient Greece the general custom 
was to burn the body before burial, but that ‘the bodies seldom were actually con- 
sumed by the fire. Mr, Evans thought that the indications of fire in the tombs might 
be the ashes of the family hearth transferred from the home. . 
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survivals remain in Great Britain and America as well’as in 
_Ireland* The funeral feast (Taos, W 29) for Patroclus is 
held before the funeral pyre is lighted. That for Hector, in 
Priam’s palace, is held after the burial mound is reared 
(Q 802); but that the Trojans had another feast, before the 
mound was built, is indicated by words of Priam to Achilles 
already quoted: “on the tenth day we would bury him and 
the people would feast, and on the eleventh day we would 
raise a mound over him” (Q 665). No hint intimates that the 
shade of Patroclus cared whether the feast was held before or 
after the burial or the erection of the mound. 

In Mycenae, at the time of its prosperity and power, 
inhumation of the dead was practised, though perhaps in 
combination with cremation, and men seem to _. 
have believed that the happiness of the soul could ie He 
be increased by gifts placed with the body, and by “a 
later sacrifices and libations at the tomb, while in the Homeric 
_ poems cremation is the rule, as indeed it seems to have been 
in still earlier times in Greece. That the Greeks before Troy 
are in a foreign land, and might not want to bury their dead 
in hostile soil (~{ Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 455), of course, does. 
not explain the burning of Hector’s body. This difference of 
custom has not been explained, but it must not be considered 
very important since the customs of cremation and inhumation 
have subsisted side by side in many places and times, just as 
they did in Athens at the time of Socrates.2 Inhumation was 
common in Asia Minor in early historical times, and scholars 
have called attention to Agamemnon’s expression with regard 
to the possibility of Menelaus’s bones rotting in the land of 
Troy (A 174), which would be used more naturally of a buried 
than of an incinerated body, and to the statement of the 


1See Trumbull, Oriental Social Life. Dean Stanley wrote of wine and cake as 
handed round between the Scripture lessons and prayers at a Scotch funeral in 1860: 
“Tt seems that this is a relic. . . of a feast given to the friends, which for many years 
was the only service at a Scotch funeral, the clergyman being asked only to say grace 
before and after, and in the grace introducing Bppropriate remarks.” Stanley, Zz/e 
and Letters, ii. 95. Hamlet’s ‘‘funeral baked meats” are familiar. Dr. Trumbull 
says that such feasts were ‘‘an expensive accompaniment of funerals in the rural 
communities of New England ” at the middle of the nineteenth century. 


2 Crito asks Socrates in effect whether he prefers to be cremated or to be buried. 
Plato, Phaedo, 115 C. 
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Little Iliad (Kinkel, Epici, 40, 3) that the body of Ajax 
was not burned but was placed in a coffin (copds). 
The killing of captives, horses, and dogs by the pyre of 
Patroclus, is like to the usages of some of the North 
American Indian tribes, but the analogies should 
Killing of — not be pressed. The Trojan captives seem to 
Webel have been killed in a spirit of vengeance,—not 
to furnish attendants for the next world. On 
the third day of battle, angry because of the death of Asius, 
Deiphobus kills a Greek and says that Asius even in going 
to the home of Hades will be glad in soul, since Deiphobus 
has supplied him with an escort (rouov, N 416), but this 
need not be interpreted literally any more than Romeo’s words 
to Tybalt, “Mercutio’s soul | Is but a little way above our 
heads; | Either thou or I or both must go with him” 
(Romeo and Jultet, iii. 1. 131). That two dogs are killed at the 
pyre of Patroclus, just as two dogs attend Telemachus when he 
goes to the Ithacan place of assembly, may not be significant. 
The word used four times for funeral honors (xtépea, a 291) 
originally meant fossesstons (as Q 235), and indicates that in 
_. earlier times all a man’s personal possessions,—his 
Arms buried arms and his clothing,—were burned or buried 
with the 3 : ae : 
Deak with him. These were indeed all his property, 
for the real estate, and probably the cattle, 
belonged to the family or clan. The arms of Patroclus and 
of Achilles are not said to be buried with these warriors, 
but Eétion’s were burned with him (Z 418; GZ m 13), and 
Andromache speaks of this as a fitting honor for a brave 
man,—not, however, as though it were necessary for the 
comfort of his soul. To bury him without these, would be 
to treat him as a captive or slave who owned no arms. 
Odysseus’s comrade Elpenor not only begs to be buried 
but also that his oar may be set up on his tomb (A 7a). 
but he makes no request to have anything buried with him. 
The high mound which was raised over the ashes of the 
dead, itself served as a monument. In challenging the bravest 
of the Achaeans to single-combat, Hector imagines 
his antagonist to be slain by him, and a mound 
to be raised over this Achaean on the banks of 
the Hellespont, so that men even of future generations should 


Mound for 


Monument. 
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Say as they sailed over the sea, “That is the tomb of one 
who died long ago, slain, fighting bravely, by glorious Hector” 
(H 89). So also the mound of Achilles is raised upon a 
promontory, that it may be seen by men far away upon the 
sea (w 82). The mound would lead the younger generation 
to ask their fathers who was buried there, and thus would 
keep alive the memory of the dead! Before the days of 
writing, such monuments were the best reminder to the 
parents to transmit to their children the memories of the 
past. Every boy on seeing the mound of Ajax by the shore, 
would ask his father who was buried there, and then “Who 
was Ajax?”* Similarly, the passover service was intended to 
remind the Israelites to tell to their children the story of the 
release from captivity in Egypt (Exodus xii. 26). Menelaus 
raises a mound in Egypt in memory of his brother Aga- 
memnon (é 584), and Telemachus would have erected such a 
mound on Ithaca for his father, if Odysseus had not returned 
(a 291). Clearly in the case of Agamemnon, the mound in 
Egypt was not intended to secure rest for his perturbed 
spirit,—his body had been buried at home,—but simply to 
Maintain his name and fame. In addition to the mound, a 
column or slab (sze/e) was sometimes used, for women as well 
as for men (P 434); it is even counted as almost a right of 
the dead (yépas, Il 675). Nothing indicates that this monu- 
ment was carved,—much less that it bore any inscription — 
but some Mycenaean grave monuments are extant, on which 
the figured chariot is thought to be intended chiefly to 
declare the dead man’s rank (see p. 351). Over the grave 
of Odysseus’s comrade Elpenor, who died at the palace of 
Circe, his oar was fixed, in addition to a tombstone (™ 15), to 
mark this as the grave of a sailor. That for such a monu- 
ment wood might be used as well as stone, is shown by 
Nestor’s uncertainty whether the wooden beam which Achilles 
set as the turning-post for the chariot-race, had been originally 


1 Cf, the command to the Israelites to set up twelve stones “out of the midst. of 
Jordan,” ‘‘ that this may be a sign among you, that when elitidrey ask their fathers 
in time to come, saying, ‘What mean ye by these stones?’ then ye shall answer 
them... and these stones shall be for a memorial unto the children of Israel 


forever,” Joshua iv. 6. 
5 Wea ; ms 
2¢¢ Such mounds are raised to-day as memorials of chiefs in north-eastern India. 
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a monument (cqua, VW 331) for a grave, or a goal in an 
earlier race. 

Elms were planted by mountain-nymphs about the grave 
of Andromache’s father, Eétion (Z 419). No other tree 
seems to be associated in any way with the 
dead, except that black poplars and_ willows 
grow in the groves of Persephone near the 
entrance to Hades (c 510). Perhaps Eetion’s elms were 
only intended to make the spot more cheerful. 

No grave-yards or cemeteries are mentioned by the poet, 
and no necropolis has been found on the mainland of 
Greece of so early an age as the Homeric period, 
though much earlier grave-yards have been dis- 
covered in Crete. High mounds were heaped up 
in the' Troad both earlier and later than Homer's time, but 
no tombs have been found there of the age of Laomedon 
and Priam.1. The poems mention as landmarks not only 
the tomb of Ilus, son of Dardanus and founder of Ilium, in 
the middle of the plain (A 166), but also the high mound 
of the old Aesyetes, on which a Trojan scout sits in order 
to watch the movements of the Achaean forces (B 793), 
and a hill on the plain “which the immortals call the 
tomb of the agile Myrina” (B 814), who may have been 
one of the Amazons to whose invasion of Phrygia old Priam 
refers (I’ 189). 

In the Homeric poems no exact analysis of the powers 
of the soul is expected, such as would have satisfied Plato 
or Aristotle? The study of the Homeric realm 
of Hades has shown us that the distinction was 
not sharply drawn even between spirit and matter. The 
gods as a rule are corporeal and material, but still they are 
not ordinarily subject to the laws which bind matter— 
though Ares could not escape from the chains with which 
Hephaestus bound him (@ 298), nor from the bronze jar 
in which he was kept imprisoned by mortals (EK 387), and 
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1The Turkish officials now refuse to allow the scientific examination of these 


mounds, fearing that from these heights observations might be made of the neighbor- 
ing fortifications at the mouth of the Hellespont. 


*See W. Schrader, Dze Psychologie des altern griechischen Epos, in JJ. 1885, 
_pp: 145 ft. 
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where he was as helpless, and as powerless to escape, as the 
jinn of the Arabian Nights. On the other hand, the ghosts 
in Hades, as a rule immaterial, yet have some characteristics 
of corporeal beings,—shedding tears (A 466), drinking a 
libation (A 390), and being kept from their draught by a 
drawn sword (A 95). So the terms which correspond roughly 
to soul (bux), heart (Ouuds, xpadty, Kap, or Hop), and spirit 
or mind (@péves) are not used with precision, and no one 
English word represents accurately any of these, except 
heart for «padi and yp. 

The soul” (vx) is not the principle of life, as in the 
works of Aristotle, and it has its seat in no particular part 
of the human body, but is rather the man’s 

: eae The Soul. 
second self (a/ter ego)—an image, the invisible 
counterpart, of his body (an zdo/, cidwAov, X 602); it has no 
intelligence, no mous, and no emotions, and is never repre- 
sented as perceiving, thinking, willing, or feeling, at least as 
long as it is in the body. The proém to the /iad says 
that the wrath of Achilles sent the souls of many mighty 
warriors to the home of Hades, while it made themselves 
(avrovs, A 4) the prey of dogs and the feast of birds.° 
On its separation from the body,—leaving it either through 
the mouth or through the opening of a wound (I 409; 
= 518, If 504),—the soul flits away to the realm of Hades, 
from which it has no return. So not all the treasures 
of the temple at Delphi are a man’s recompense for it 
(I 401, 408). Sarpedon threatens that Tlepolemus “shall give 
glory to him, and his soul to Hades” (E 654=A 445); 
but a little later, Patroclus strikes Sarpedon “where the 
midriff supports the thickly beating heart,’ and, setting his 


1Wux7 is used about 80 times in the poems,—more frequently in the Odyssey than 
in the //ad, because of the Mesyia in X. ups is used about 750 times, about 325 
occurrences being in the Odyssey. «padin occurs about 60 times, kp 80 times, and 
rop nearly 100 times. ¢péves is used nearly 350 times, and véos a trifle more than a 
hundred times. 

2See E. Rohde, Psyche. Its etymology indicates that it is the breath of life; 
Latin anima and spiritus, and Sanskrit atman, breath, soul. 

3 According to a passage of the Odyssey which seems to have been added after the 
story was essentially in its present form (A 602), the soul of Heracles is in Hades, 
but ‘he himself is with the immortal gods.” 

4 Wuxi & éx pedéwy mrapévy ’Arddade BeBihxew, X 362, IL 856. 
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foot upon the fallen man, he “draws out at the same time 
Sarpedon’s soul and the point of his spear *4IT* 50S 
Naturally sow/ comes to be used as a synonym of Life. 
Thus Odysseus suffers in “striving for his own life (buyny, 
a 5) and the return of his comrades”; and in the cave of 
the Cyclops, he plans “as for his life” (wept Wuyas, ¢ 423), 
ie. he knows that his soul or life is at stake. Similarly, 
when Achilles pursues Hector about the walls of Troy, 
both run swiftly since they are running for no ordinary 
prize, but “for the life (Jvx%s, X 161) of the knight Hector.” 
And Hector begs Achilles “by his life (veo Wuyis, X 338) 
and his parents” not to allow the Achaean dogs to devour 
him. Shortly before this, Agenor, awaiting the attack of 
Achilles, encourages himself with the thought that Achilles, 
too, may be wounded with the sharp steel, and has but 
one life (ux, B 569). 

In syncope the soul may leave the body for a time, ze. 
fainting is thought to be a temporary death. On seeing the 
corpse of Hector dragged to the Greek camp behind 
the chariot of Achilles, Andromache “ breathes 
forth her soul” (azo dé .Wuxyv éxarvoceyv X 467), but her 
spirit (Ovuos) returns to her breast a little later. So, when 
the spear is drawn from the wound of Sarpedon, “his soul 
leaves him” (rov 0’ édure vy, E 696), but the breath of 
Boreas soon revives him. 

Heart, spirit, mind, and the like, are connected only with 
the body, not with the soul. The heart, zhysos (@up0s,—cf. 
7 Kpaciy or Kqp, Top) includes some of the functions 

é Heart : ° 6 
(Thymos). of the mind, and is often used for sfzrit as in 

later Greek, though never in contrast with matter. 
This word is never used in the anatomical sense. The 
heart urges (B 276), bids (K 534), desires (0 301), hopes 
(P 395), is restrained (N 280), grieves (9 202), is distressed 
(P 744), is torn (I 8), is eager (A 173), is glad (N 494), 
is god-fearing (7 364), is proud (B 196), is insolent (O 94), 
is mad (P 22), is of iron (X 357), dares (P 68), is fearless 
(II 163), is cowardly (E 643), lacks nothing (A 468), is 


Fainting. 


VCE ¥ 74, + 255, 523, x 245, 1 322, 401.—In the Authorised Version of the New 


Testament, yvx7 is translated /fé in some places where the Revised Version uses 
soul, 
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satisfied (¢ 95). Achilles is lion-hearted (@vuodéwy, H 228). 
“In heart” (évt Auum or kara @uudy) a man not only suffers 
(a 4), mourns (v 379), is rebuked (I 438), prays (€ 444), 
and hopes ( 345), but also suspects (tT 390), wonders 
(a 323), remembers (a 29), considers (a 294 and often), 
plans (¢ 299), and is persuaded (7 258). His heart speaks 
to him (X 122, 385), and conversely he speaks to his heart 
(e 285),—this being used as a substitute for the reflexive 
pronoun, 4zmsadf So also one consumes his heart (his soul, 
Z 202, « 75), in grief. One “takes heart” (« 461), and 
Telemachus assures his father that he will show him his 
heart (ze, his courage, spirit, + 309). Agamemnon wishes 
that such a heart (ze. spirit) as that of Ajax were in the 
breast of every Achaean (A 28g). Poseidon shuns the 
heart (ze. the anger, vy 148) of Zeus. But several times, 
as the source of energy, this heart is equivalent to life. 
The second word for heart (xpadimy, Attic «xapdia, Latin 
cor), which in later Greek is used most frequently of the 
bodily organ, is in general equivalent to ¢hymos, ; 
but is used not a tenth so often. The heart of “” at 
Hector is unyielding (kpadiy, I 60), Achilles charges Agamemnon 
with having the heart of a deer (A 223), Thetis has cheered 
the heart of Zeus (A 395), and grief comes to the heart.? 
When Agamemnon’s “heart leaps from his breast and his 
knees tremble beneath him” (K 94), one may ask whether 
the action of the heart is not as physical as that of the 


1@yudv amovpas, v 270, taking away his life, f. P 2363; ard Oupody ddéoom, m 350, 
to lose one’s life; ddtyos Oupds évijev, A 593, lettle life was in me; éret ke Nay doréa, 
Ouubs, Wuxy meméorynras, X 221, when the life leaves the bones, and the soul has flown 
away ; Ouuoy admomveiwy, A 524, breathing forth his life (cf. Andromache’s “‘ breathing 
forth her soul,” considered above); even Ouuds dyer’ amd pedéwv, II 606, his Life 
departed from his limbs. ék wedwv Ovuos mrdro, Y 880, may reasonably be translated 
as his soul flew away from his body,—Ovuués being here the synonym of yvx7,— 
and in Ouudv dad pmedéwv Sdvat Sduov ”Ardos elcw, H 131, the Ouuds is supposed not 
simply to leave the body but even to enter the home of Hades,—but this is in- 
accurate. The wvy7% has a place in Hades, but not the @uuds. ‘‘ Etymologically, 
@uués expresses agitation, feeling.”—For the use of @uyés as a reflexive pronoun, cf. 
ei’ dea yaptev dear, pidov jrop, Pindar, O/. i. 3; ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul” 
(eddbyer h Yux} mou Tov Kvpov), Psalms ciil. I. 

2 Kpadiny kal Ouudy, © 147,—where a distinction between the pair is not easily 
drawn. For gnawing, consuming the heart in grief, ea xpadiny, Q 129, forms a 


perfect parallel to @uudv karédw, translated cor edens by Cicero, Z 202. 
21 
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knees, though the expression cannot be so literally true ; 
but when a coward’s “heart beats hard in his breast” 
(kpadty oTépvowre matacce, N 282), the expression is exactly 
paralleled by the use of the other word which is never 
used in a physical sense.’ So, though the sensation is 
physical, when Andromache “quivers in heart” (X 461), 
the heart need not be the organ of the body, any more than 
a few moments before, when “her heart leaps into her mouth” 
(jrop ava ardua, X 452). The only two passages in the 
poems in which by feart the physical organ is clearly 
_meant are, first, where Idomeneus fixes his spear in the heart 
(kpadin, N 442) of a brother-in-law of Aeneas, and the 
palpitation of the heart shakes even the butt-end of the 
spear; and, again, of the wound of Sarpedon («jp, IL 482). 
The cognate «jp is in general synonymous with padi, but 
has a somewhat narrower range of use. More than half of 
its occurrences are as datives or as accusatives of specification, 
as, for example, grieving or rejoicing ix heart (Gf. Hrop, 
below). This, too, rejoices (& 139), fears (M 45), and 
grieves (Z 523). It even remains without. food (T 319), 
here clearly standing for the man himself3 A curious 
idiom is “the shaggy heart of Patroclus (IlarpoxAjos Nactov 
«np, IL 554, o&& B 851) roused the Achaeans,’—manifestly 
- equivalent to “the shaggy-breasted Patroclus ;”—Achilles’s 
breast was shaggy (A 189). 

The third word for heart (jrop) differs in use*little from 
the other two, but, like the first, is never employed of the 
physical organ. This also bids (a 316), rejoices 
(¥ 647), mourns (II 450), is roused (Q 585), is 
of iron (Q 205), is brave (EK 529), is confident (T 169), 
dreads (O 166), is dismayed (I’ 31), is eager (E 670), is 
chilled (P 111), is loosed (ze. loses its strength, ® 114), 
regards (O 554), and ponders (A 188). It may be taken 


Top. 


l@uuds evi orjbecot mdaracoev, H 216. This however seems to be an extension 
of the earlier use, following the analogy of xpaéén. 


Compare the approximation of 
Ouuds to Wux7. 


* Possibly a third instance should be added,—éy kpadly oréver Hrop, T 169,—though 
kpadin may be used here for dveast. Sanskrit hrd=xfp, and hrdaya=kopdta= breast. 


*“*My soul fasts from food” can hardly be a poetical way of saying ‘* My soul 
will not: allow me to eat.” 
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away,’ and then is equivalent to the soul. Nearly half of 
its occurrences are as accusatives of specification,—sad_ az 
heart (a 114), grieving zx heart (« 62), etc. In the proém 
to the Catalogue of Ships, it has been thought to mean 
lungs,—“ The multitude of the men I could not tell, though 
I had ten tongues, and ten mouths, and an unbroken voice, 
and a heart (irop, B 490) of bronze,”—but heart here seems 
to mean strength or spirit in a general sense. 

The word? which in an anatomical use means midriff 
or diaphragm, which “separates the cavity of the chest from 
that of the abdomen,” is used nearly a hundred 
and fifty times for mind or intellect, occasion- 
ally including the whole soul, but generally 
forming the complement to the Ovucs (as in xara dpéva 
kai xaTa Ouyov, a 294). It is generally used in an oblique 
case, being thought of as acted upon rather than as acting, 
while @uucs is used almost as often in the nominative as in 
the accusative case. Thus Hera puts it in the mind (é7 
pect, A 55) of Achilles to call the Achaeans to an 
assembly. Achilles. recognizes in his mind (eu dpesi, 
A 333) the heralds of Agamemnon, and knows why they 
are come. Zeus takes away the mind (dpévas, Z 234) of 
Glaucus, in leading him to exchange golden armor for 
arms of bronze. And Paris says that Antenor’s mind has 
been ruined by the gods, if he is serious in his proposition 
to surrender Helen to the Greeks (H 360). Similarly “the. 
mind of Zeus (py, K 45) is turned, and he regards the 
sacrifices of Hector rather” than those of Agamemnon. 
Wine “comes about the mind” (ze “goes to the head,’— 
mept cppévas, « 362) of the Cyclops. The mind of Odysseus 
is well-balanced (ppévas évdov éicas, A 337), and Hermes 
excels in mind (ém gpeoi, Y 35).? Occasionally the word 

ljrop dmntpa, ® 201, seems to differ only metrically from Oumoyv amnipa, & 179, 
of the same persons. Here again the use of 7rop seems to be an extension of 
the original use, under the influence of similar words.—What distinction is to be 


drawn between the two nouns in év xpadly oréver Frop, T 169, is not clear. If jrop= 
Sanskrit vata(7), wind, breath, this would be the spirit groans in his breast. See 


note above. 

2 pony, generally plural ppeves. Cf. the verbs ¢povéw, think, and edppalvw, cheer, 
and the adjectives d¢pwv, fool, and rodvgpwv, very wise. 

8 That this expression is used for the ‘‘good heart” of Clytaemestra (ppeot yap 
kéxpyr’ dyabfow, y 266) is paralleled by the expressions xedvd iduia, a 428 (lit. 


“ Midriff,” 
Intellect. 
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is used for the whole soul or person. Thus desire for food 
seizes a woodman’s mind (dpévas, A 89g), and passionate 
love for Helen envelops the mind of Paris (I’ 442). The 
anatomical use of this word is rare. That the diaphragm 
of Agamemnon shakes in his grief (K 10), may be no 
more physical than the quivering of the heart of Andro- 
mache (see above). But in the cave of the Cyclops, Odysseus 
plans to “wound Polyphemus on the breast, where the 
diaphragm holds the liver” (« 301), and Patroclus hits 
Sarpedon “ where the diaphragm encloses the heart” (II 481). 
Four times the epithet “black on both sides”? is applied 
to this word, but this is best understood of the “heart” 
as darkened with anger, grief, or even courage. In one 
passage the interpretation is doubtful: setting his foot on the 
breast of the dying Sarpedon, Patroclus draws forth his spear, 
and the midriff (ppéves) follows it; he draws forth at once 
his spear-point and the soul (vx, IL 504) of Sarpedon. 
The second statement seems to be a repetition of the former, 
in varied form; but Sarpedon had been wounded in the 
diaphragm, and this word may be used in its anatomical sense. 
Not infrequently the heart rages or mourns or is encouraged in 
one’s breast (lit. diaphragm; © 413, 202, II 242). 

Little need be said here of the mind or reason (v00s), 
which at times becomes thought, plan, purpose. Occasionally 
this approaches the use of heart,—as men “are 
hospitable and have a god-fearing mind” ;? “the 
mind of .the Ithacan bard is roused”* to sing of the woes 
of the Achaeans. Hector has an “undismayed mind” (I’ 63), 
and the “mind of Ajax is harsh” (VW 484). 

The seat of the mind, as of the emotions, is the breast 
(ueTa pect, © 419); the head is never the seat of intelli- 
gence in the Homeric poems, 

Only one indication appears of the later belief that the 
liver is the seat of the passions: in the realm of Hades, 


Reason. 


knowing faithful thoughts) faithful hearted, trusty; deuloria Hon, 1 189, had a 


lawless heart; dypia older, Q 41, has a fierce heart; but dkocua nn, B 213, had 
a disordered mind. See the second following note. 


Taupimédrawat, A 103, P 83, 499, 573. 


*ybos éott Oeovdys, ¢ 121; cf. Bcovdea Ovudy exovra, T 364. See the second pre- 
ceding note. 


3 vdos dpyuTat, a 3473 of. advice Ouuds dyjvwp, B 276. 
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the liver of Tityus (jap, X 578) is torn by vultures because 
of his assault on Leto,—but the similar suffering of Pro- 
metheus, according to the later story, does not 
strongly support the inference that the liver of 24” #e 
Tityus was thought to be particularly criminal. pps 
In her uncontrollable grief, Queen Hecuba wishes 
that she could cling to the very liver of Achilles and devour 
it (Q 212) in vengeance for Hector’s death—but this may 
indicate only that the liver was thought to be the chief 
vital organ, as Odysseus thinks of striking Polyphemus, not 
to the heart, but to the liver («¢ 301). Elsewhere in the 
poems, the liver is mentioned only in connexion with wounds. 
That the Homeric Greeks were frank in the expression 
of their emotions, has been seen. Achilles weeps for Briseis, 
for Patroclus, and for Peleus (A 349, 0 511), 
and on learning of the death of Patroclus he 
heaps dust and ashes on his head (2 23), and 
lies stretched out in the dust. In the Council at the close 
of the second day of battle (I 14), Agamemnon, the com- 
mander-in-chief, sheds tears so abundant that they remind 
the poet of a stream pouring over a rock. Patroclus on 
seeing the danger and defeat of the Achaeans weeps like 
a little girl at her mother’s side (II 3 ff). That Penelope 
should weep herself to sleep, we cannot wonder (Tt 603).— 
Assent was expressed by a nod of the head (xaravevo, 
A 527); refusal was expressed by throwing the head back 
(avavevw, X 205, p 129). To slap one’s thighs indicated 
distress (O 113, vy 198). Biting the lips indicated vexation 
(a 381,¢ 410). To tear the hair and to beat the breast are 
natural expressions of grief (K 15, 2 27, 31, Q 711). To 
give the right hand is a natural pledge (B 341), and to 
take the hand at the wrist (émi capro, Q 671, 7 258),—so 
that one’s hand should lie in the other’s,—gave the fullest 
confidence. To rise at the approach of a superior, is only 
respectful (A 533, O 86). Similarly, prostration of body, in 
clasping the knees of one to whom supplication is made 
(A 500), indicates prostration of spirit. That kissing was 
not very common, has been seen (p. 139),—but Odysseus 
kisses even the soil of the Phaeacians,——so glad is he to 


reach land (e 463). 


Expression 
of Emotions. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TEMPLES, WORSHIP, AND DIVINATION 


TEMPLES of the gods were not numerous in the Homeric 
age! The “groves were God’s first temples,” and a field 
Le San a grove was set apart for the divinity’s worship 
Pay before any building was erected for him _there. 

; The earliest Greek temples were mere shrines,— 
sometimes no more than a hollow tree,—for the protection 
of the god’s image or representative.” Perhaps some men 


1No remains of temples of the earliest age have been found at Mycenae 
or Troy. ‘The later temple at Mycenae was built over the ruins of the earlier 
palace, as well as on its model. So in 7 81, Athena goes to the home of 
Erechtheus at Athens, which seems to have been in accord with the earlier stage 
of belief and usage,—the goddess visiting her shrine in the king’s palace, and 
not having a separate house of her own. At Cnosus in Crete, Mr. Evans found 
in 1902 a ‘“‘shrine belonging to the late Mycenaean period, with the cult-objects 
and idols in place,” and later came upon another shrine. But these were in the 
palace and not without it, and no such cult-objects are mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. In Gournia of Crete, however, Miss Boyd found the remains of a Mycenaean 
village-shrine, ‘‘a small rectangular building.” On the island of Delos the earliest 
known temple was both small and rude; and the first temple at Delphi, according 
to tradition, was built of laurel boughs (Paus. x. 5, 9; Philost. Apo//. vi. 10, 110),— 
a mere booth or cabin, probably much like those built by Chryses (A 39). Similarly 
an old temple of Poseidon near Mantinea was said to have been built of oak logs 
(Paus. viii. 10, 4). The earliest temple of Demeter at Eleusis seems to have been 
built in a day, from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 297, and the temple which 
Xenophon built at Scillus in Elis (Avadasis v. 3, 13), though on the model of the 
great temple at Ephesus, is not likely to have been more than a small “chapel.” 
See Perrot et Chipiez, Aistozre de l’ Art, vi. 656, vii. 112. 

*The ‘‘oak-tree of aegis-bearing Zeus” (E 693, Z 237, H 22, etc.) has been 
thought by some to have been counted sacred as sheltering the divinity,—but no one 
would guess this from the //éad, According to Apollonius of Rhodes, the Argonauts 
erected a wooden image of the Dindymian Mother under tall oak trees (¢nyotow, 
Arg. i, 1121), which clearly were to serve as a shrine. 
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were moved to erect a more substantial temple by a thought 
like that of King David, who said to Nathan the prophet, 
“See now, I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark of 
the Lord dwelleth within curtains” (2 Sam. vii. 2) mieiebiat 
the temples were often small, temporary shrines is indicated 
by the prayer of Apollo’s old priest, Chryses, that if he 
had ever roofed a temple pleasing to the god, or had burned 
for him the fat thigh-pieces of bulls and of goats, Apollo 
would listen to his prayer and avenge him on the Achaeans 
(A 39). The temples roofed by the old priest must have 
been simple shrines ; he had made these with his own hands, 
and this service is compared with that of offering sacrifices. 
That he had assistance in building his shrines as well as 
in offering his sacrifices, is probable and may be assumed. 
The Greek temples of classical times were built on the 
model of the Homeric megaron,'—the great hall of ‘the 
palace,—and possibly the temple of Athena at Troy may 
have had already the type of the megaron of Priam; but 
some scholars would insist that the mention of a temple 
in Troy belongs to a comparatively late period in the 
development of the Trojan story. 

The passage just quoted shows that Apollo had a temple 
at Chrysa. The same god had a temple with a stone 
threshold at Pytho, the later Delphi (@ 80, | 

, : : Five Temples 
I 405), to which rich gifts were brought, and 47,3009 
another temple on the citadel of Troy (EK 446, 
H 83), where Leto and Artemis tended the wounded Aeneas. 
Athena also had a temple in Troy (Z 297), to which the 
matrons of the city went in procession with vows and gifts, 
and another in Athens (B 549) into which she received 
Erechtheus, and which must have been the predecessor of 
the Erechtheum built in the fifth century B.c. . No other 
temples are directly mentioned—not even a temple of 
Zeus,—but the poet names the building of temples and the 
division of the grain fields, immediately after the building 
of the wall about the city and the erection of houses, when 
the Phaeacians settled at Scheria (¢ 10). The comrades of 
Odysseus, too, propose to erect on Ithaca a temple for the sun- 
god. Helius to atone for their slaughter of his cattle (u 346). 

1See Lechat, Ze Temple grec. 


ace TEMPLES 


No more than in the classical period were the temples 
used as places of worship, like the churches in Roman 
Catholic countries, or for the religious instruction of the 
people, like the churches in Protestant countries. Altars 
stood before or by the side of the temples,—not within 
them,—just as the Children of Israel in the Wilderness 
came to the “altar of the Lord at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation” (Lev. xvii. 6). No indica- 
tion is given by the poet of the size, shape, or material 
of any temple. The Trojan matrons appear to have entered 
Athena’s temple when they made their vow to the goddess 
(Z 298), but this is not certain—if the shrine were small, 
the opening of the door would have sufficed to bring them 
into the presence of the divinity,—and the poet does not 
say how. many matrons were present That vow promised 
“twelve kine in the temple” (é vy@, Z 308), but this 
must not be understood literally, since the altar unques- 
tionably stood without the temple, and there the victims 
were slain. The temple at Chrysa is not mentioned in the 
account of the sacrifice there in honor of Apollo (A 440), 
but on the other hand Odysseus proceeds immediately from 
his ship to the altar. The divinity was not thought to 
dwell continually in his temple, but only to sojourn there 
occasionally, as Athena visited the palace of Erechtheus at 
Athens (7 81), and as Aphrodite went to Paphos (@ 362).? 
Men thought the god more ready to visit them if he had 
a “place to stay” in the midst of them. The temple 
at Pytho was rich because of the votive offerings there 
(I 404). Hector proposes to hang up the armor of Ajax, 
if he kills him, on the front of the temple of Apollo in 
Ilium (H 83), just as, many centuries later, shields cap- 
tured from the enemy were hung upon the Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Only once in the Homeric poems is a statue of a divinity 
mentioned or assumed to be in a temple (Z 303): the 


***Perhaps vnés, dwelling, =réuevos lepdv, including the ground where the altar is.” 
But this cannot be made out from the poems. 


2 So at Delphi the god was present to give oracles only on stated occasions 
(cf. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 5). At other times he might be present at other shrines or 
feasts, or he might be on Olympus with his peers. 
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Trojan matrons “lay a robe on the knees of the fair-haired 
Athena.” This figure seems to have been in a sitting pos- 
ture, and, if so, Homer shows no knowledge of 
the very primitive Xoana, or wooden standing 
images, which were held peculiarly sacred in later 
times, nor of such a “figure of a goddess, cylindrical below,” 
as has been found at Cnosus. The so-called Padladia, as 
they appear on ancient vases, are all standing. Five times 
the expression “this lies on the knees of the gods ” (Oeay 
ev youvact KkeiTat, a 267) is used by Homer to mean “the 
decision rests with the gods”; and this indicates a con- 
ception of the divinities as sitting in council, but does not 
necessarily imply familiarity with such statues. Of course 
no possible objection exists to the supposition that the 
poet knew statues; but he has no special occasion to 
mention them. 

Altars are mentioned in the Homeric poems more fre- 
quently than temples. Probably every temple had an altar, 
though many public altars were not associated ihe i 
with temples. The Achaeans before setting sail } 
for Troy offered sacrifices on the altars of Aulis (B 305), 
they “passed by no altar” on the islands without paying 
due homage thereon (6 238), and they had altars in their 
camp (9 249, A 808). Zeus had an altar and sacred field 
(Téuevos) on one of the summits of Mt. Ida (6 48, X 171), 
and Apollo had altars on Delos (¢ 162) and, as has been 
already noted, at Chrysa (A 440). The river Spercheiis 
had an altar in Phthia (~ 148), and the nymphs had an 
altar on Ithaca (@ 210), on which “all way-faring men 
offered sacrifices.” Aegisthus offered sacrifices on the altars 
of Argos or Mycenae in gratitude to the gods for his success 
in winning the love of Clytaemestra (y 273), and hung up 
votive offerings of gold and raiment, probably in the sacred 
grove about the altar. A private altar is mentioned in the 
home of Odysseus (x 334). Peleus and Priam are repre- 
sented as offering sacrifices (A 774) or libations (Q 306) in 
the courtyards of their dwellings,! and we may believe that 


Statue of a 
Divinity. 


1]f the offerings were to be conveyed to the gods by the smoke, the altar would 
naturally be in the open air, just as King Solomon ‘offered burnt offerings in the 
middle of the court that was before the house of the Lord” (1 Azmgs viii. 64). 


\/ Sacred 
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an altar stood in the enclosure of every large house, before 
the great hall. 

Apollo had a sacred grove’ at Ismarus in Thrace, and 
another on Ithaca (v 278). Athena had a grove of alders 
at Scheria (€ 291). Aphrodite had a sacred 
field? on Paphos. In each of these doubtless 
stood an altar. In similar sacred places stood 
the altar of Zeus on Mt. Ida, and that of the river Spercheus. 
Poseidon had not only an altar at Scheria (v 187) but also 
sanctuaries at Helicé and Aegae (9 203), but these may 
have included temples as well as altars. 

The form of the altar is not specified in any case. 
Sometimes it may have been a single large stone or a mere 

heap of stones. Sometimes it may have been 
Sie a pit-altar, such as was found in the ruins at 
; Tiryns, or a mere hearth, such as have been 
found in Troy and Mycenae. The raised altar may have 
been thought of as a table on which were placed gifts for 
the divinities. The altar at Chrysa would seem to have had 
considerable size, since a number of cattle were sacrificed at 
IGW@A447;)? 

The ordinary informal offerings at each meal were burned 
in the fire on the hearth (€ 429, I 220). The indications 
of a special sanctity of the hearth are slight. Odysseus, 
coming as a suppliant to the palace of Alcinoiis, does not 
at once take his place on the hearth, like Jason and Medea 
at the home of Circe, according to Apollonius (47g. iv. 
691), or like Themistocles at the home of the Molossian 
king (Thuc. i. 136), but turns directly to supplicate the 


Groves. 


Tév ddoei, « 200, For the word ddgos, cf. the Altis at Olympia. 


2 réuevos, 8 363. For the word, cf réuvw and the Latin templum. The word 
was used also for a royal domain, see page 83. 


*In Theocritus, xxvi. 5, ‘‘altars” are made by the bacchantes of leaves of oak, 
ivy, and asphodel. C/. the avas gramineas of Vergil, Aen. xii, 119. This indicates 


that even in later times the form of an altar was not so fixed as is often popularly 
supposed. 


*See Reisch in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, i. 1640. Bwpds is the ordinary 
word for altar. The word ésxdpa, which in later times is often a designation of 
an altar with an opening to convey the blood of the victim to the dead or to the 


nether gods, or of an altar simply as a hearth of a divinity, is a hearth of a 
home in Homer (y 153). 
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queen, Areté, and then sits “on the hearth in the ashes, by 
the fire*...(j7 ‘153) The disguised Odysseus swears four 
times by the hearth (iotij, € 159) of the home to which 
he has come. 

Priests + formed no caste or hierarchy. Those of one temple 
had no relation to those of another. Each was attached to a 
shrine,—a temple, or an altar—and his chief official 
duty was to care for the temple or altar and for 
the sacrifices offered there. Thus no priests are mentioned in 
the Achaean army before Troy. Priests may have ordinary 
vocations, and Theano the Trojan priestess of Athena is the wife 
of Antenor and the mother of many brave warriors. If any 
priest had come to the war before Troy, he would have come 
simply as a fighter, without any priestly offices. So far as 
appears, no special restrictions were laid upon the conduct and 
life of the priests—they were not required to be peculiarly 
holy men, and they wore no special garb, except perhaps a 
fillet for the head when they were engaged in the duties of 
their office. Chryses came to the Achaean camp as a 
suppliant with “the fillet? of the god upon a golden staff” 
(A 14, 28); the staff was hardly a badge of office, though 
it implied dignity. The priests needed no special education, 
and but little training, and had no religious instruction to give. 
Nothing is said of their perquisites, which were carefully 
defined in later times, as they were among the Hebrews for 
Phinehas and Hophni (1 Sam. ii. 13). No “tithes” were paid 
to the priests by the people, but they naturally shared with the 
god the meat offered at the altar. But the priest of Apollo at 
Ismarus (the only priest mentioned in the Odyssey,—t 200) 
“dwelt in the grove of Apollo,” and doubtless had a right to 
the use of the sacred field. “Of the modern theory that 
kings.and priests were originally identical, ee being later 
evolved from priests, Homer has no trace.” 

In addition to Maron at Ismarus, to whom reference has 
just been made (« 198), and Chryses, whose treatment by 


Priests. Vv 


_1The ordinary word is iepev’s. Chryses is called dpyrip ( praying man, A 11), and 
Dolopion ae Skapdvdpov dpyrip, E 78. ‘Similar is the Sanskrit Brakman, 
prayer-man.” 

2The fillet (créupma, of. oe and orégavos) does not appear elsewhere in the 
poems,—neither for priests or suppliants, nor for sacrificial victims or athletes. 
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Agamemnon is the occasion of the “ wrath of Achilles” 
(A 11), Panthoiis, father of Pulydamas_in the Trojan army 
if (O 522), seems to be a priest of Apollo, as Vergil 
poate distinctly declares him to be (Aen. ii. 319). Onetor 
"is the priest of Idaean Zeus (II 604), Dares is a 

priest of Hephaestus in Troy (E 10), Dolopion the priest of 
the Scamander (E 77); and the “priests of the gods” are 
mentioned as sent by the Aetolians as embassadors to the 
angry Meleager (I 575). The last incident indicates the 
respect paid to the office of priests, and twice the poet says 
that a priest was “honored as a god” by the people (E 78, 
II 605). Odysseus spares Maron “since he dwelt in the 
grove of Apollo” (« 200), ze. since he was the priest of Apollo. 
Having to do with sacrifices and temples, the priests were 
dear to the gods, as their faithful servants, and were more 
likely than other men to know the divine will. Achilles 
suggests that some “seer or priest” might tell the cause of 
the plague (A 62), and Priam implies a like office of the 
priest in Q 221. Hephaestus saves the son of his priest 
(E 23), and Apollo rescues Panthoiis’ss son (O 521), and 
avenges the slight offered to the priest Chryses (A 43). The 
only priestess mentioned in the poems is Theano, wife of 
Antenor and mother of many brave warriors, who has charge 
of the temple of Athena in Troy, and opens the door for the 
offering of a present and vows by the Trojan matrons (Z 298). 
She was chosen by the people, and this is the only reference 
to the manner of priestly appointment. Other priests may 
have been appointed by the men who built the temple. 
Doubtless at times a private family cult was adopted by the 
tribe or clan, and the head of the family might choose his 
own priest.| Among Penelope’s suitors on Ithaca was one 
who had charge of sacrifices (@vocxdos, @ 145, x 318), but no 

temple is mentioned there. 


1Cf. ‘And the man Micah had an house of gods, . . . and consecrated one of his 
sons, who became his priest,” /zdges xvii. 5. This Micah afterwards hired a Levite 
to be his priest for ‘‘ ten shekels of silver by the year, and a suit of apparel, and [his] 
victuals,” 26. 10. 

* The duties of the @vocxéos are not specified. Probably if Odysseus, the head of the 
family, had been at home, this Leodes would have been equally unnecessary both as 
@vooxdos and as suitor. Priam names @vockéor in connexion with priests (Q. 221). The 
name does not imply, as was long believed, an inspection of the entrails for omens. 


hens 
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Priests were not necessary, as they were among the Jews, 
for the proper performance of a sacrifice. Another man might 
do as well as they; and the king regularly performs __ 
the sacrifices for his people (B 411, T Z75)% The rehe mot 

: 2 : : ECESSALY. 
only sacrifice conducted by a priest in the Homeric 
poems is one in which this priest is the chief person, apart 
from his priestly office (Chryses, A 450), and which is on 
his own account. Evidently no complicated system of ritual 
was to be observed with precision, any more than by the 
Bedouins of to-day, and the ordinary rites were familiar to all 
men. In general, each master of a family was the priest of 
his household, ze. he was the representative of his family 
before the gods as well as before men. This made the 
worship at the temple or the public altar far less important 
than if the intervention of the priest had been essential. The 
temples had no regular service with ritual to be performed 
daily or several times daily—no morning and evening sacrifice 
to be maintained,—and no special days were set apart for 
worship, as “holy unto the Lord.” In later times, as life 
became more complicated, the priests were supposed to have 
peculiar knowledge of what was pleasing to the gods; but the 
priestly families of classical times had for the most part 
inherited their rights to the sacrifices over which they presided, 
their shrine originally having been a family shrine, and they 
had inherited also special directions for worship. 

The worship paid to their gods by the Homeric Greeks 
was joyous. In general, men then did not stand in dread 
of their divinities. They could fulfil their duties ; 

: ; Worship \ 
to them in simple and easy: fashion, and when Foyous 
they had paid their sacrifices, they owed them no 
debt; they were in the position of a debtor who has paid 
his debt in full. They had no ceremonies of purification,® 


1 According to the Levitical code, every sacrifice must be performed before ‘the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation ” (Zev. xvii. 8), and thus apparently by the 
priest. So also the Celts offered no sacrifice apart from the Druids (Strabo, 198 c), 
and the Persians required the presence of a magus (Hdt. i. 132). 

2‘The king in the heroic age had charge of the sacrifices, except the hieratic,” 
Aristotle, Politics 1285, b 10. So at Athens, the King Archon had the care of almost 
all the public sacrifices ; see Arist. Pol. Azh. lvii. 

3 According to the Aethzopis of Arctinus, Achilles slew Thersites in a burst of anger, | 
and then went to Lesbos to be purified, but not even the Homeric Orestes seems to 
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such as were important in the time of Aeschylus, nor of 
atonement for sin, such as were required of the Jews. They 
knew no fasting in sackcloth and ashes, no flagellation, 
humiliation, or mourning, in connexion with their religious 
rites. Their religious festivals are joyous feasts in which the 
gods are invited to share. When the Achaeans desire to 
appease the wrath of Apollo, who has sent a pestilence upon 
them in return for the slight. offered to his priest, they make 
sacrifices of bulls and goats in their camp (A 315), and 
also send to Chrysa, the priest’s home, animals for sacrifice. 
At Chrysa, after a brief prayer by the priest, the young 
warriors eat and drink and sing paeans all day long, evidently 
in the best of spirits (A 458). Feast, song, and dance are 
expected to propitiate the gods, better than fasting and 
prayer. Men not only have no idea of inherited sin or 
natural sinfulness, but even when they have done a wrong, 
they have no vivid and painful sense of guilt, and their 
offering of sacrifice to the gods has no deep ethical 
meaning. The divinity at the moment, it is true, is vexed 
with them, but that may be due to his caprice rather than 
to their fault, and they are confident that the kindliness of 
his nature will finally prevail over his wrath. The fact 
that their victims for sacrifice were eaten (A 458 ff.) proves 
that the sacrifice was not one of atonement. Aegisthus 
offers his thanks and oblations after his success in persuading 
Clytaemestra to join him in his home (y 273), just as he 
would have done after the most proper successful act,— 
unless we are to say that this is “a bribe to blind the eyes 
of deity ... so that the divine being who is displeased 


need purification from blood-guiltiness. The presence of a murderer does not pollute 
the sacrifice at o 222,—though this man-slayer offers not even any justification for his 
act. Still less did ceremonial uncleanness arise from touching a corpse or any other 
object.—The later ceremonies of purification are thought to have been brought from 
Lydia (Hdt. i. 35) or from Crete.—In one instance, however, a Homeric murderer 
desires to avoid shedding blood: Aegisthus does not kill directly the bard whom 
Agamemnon left as a.counsellor for Clytaemestra, but he ‘takes him to a desert 
island and leaves him to be the prey and booty of the birds” (y,270). This may be 


compared with the manner of the burial of Antigone and the unfaithful Roman 
vestal virgins. 


1See page 501.—According to Stengel, sin-offerings were adopted by the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians long after the Homeric period. 
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may overlook the act,” but this latter explanation is not 
supported by a parallel case. 

Only one stated feast is mentioned by the pects the 
day on which Odysseus slays Penelope’s suitors is the 
festival of Apollo (vu 156, 278, @ 258),—apparently 
the first day of its month. But the Pylians are 
making a great feast in honor of Poseidon when 
Telemachus reaches their shore (y 7): nine companies are 
gathered, with five hundred men in each, and each company 
has nine bulls to slaughter. Oeneus of Calydon gave a 
harvest-home festival (@advcia, I 534) to the gods. An 
annual feast may be indicated for Erechtheus at Athens, 
where Athena gives him a place in her temple, and the 
Athenians win his favor by bulls and rams “as the years 
roll round” (B 550),—but this passage has been suspected 
of being of comparatively late composition. 

A sacrifice, being a gift to the gods, implies the expecta- 
tion of some return, and Plato’s statement (Authyphro, 14 E) 
of the ordinary view has much truth in it,—that we 
men gave in sacrifice what they thought the gods eee 
wanted, in order that they might receive in return popyry, 
what they themselves desired,—that it was a kind 
of traffic (“do ut des”) In a sense, a sacrifice implied a 
bargain. At the time of the pestilence in the Achaean camp, 
Achilles seeks to learn the cause of Apollo’s anger, “if 
haply he may please to receive the savor of lambs and 
goats, and ward off calamity from us” (A 66) ;—the lambs 
and the goats may be considered to be an equivalent for 
the wrong done. Athena rebukes Zeus for his indifference 
to the fate of Odysseus in spite of the latter’s burnt sacrifices 
to Zeus on the plain of Troy (a 60). Agamemnon reproaches 
Zeus for sending such distress upon him, though the “king 
of men” had offered sacrifices to the king of the gods on 
every altar which the Achaeans had passed (QO 238), and, 

a few verses earlier, Athena wonders that Poseidon does 
not pity the Achaeans, although they bring many pleasing 
gifts for him to Aegae and Helicé (O 203). In time of 


One Stated 
Feast. 


1 Conversely, to supplicate might imply a vow. So the infinitive péew (o offer, 
greipay Bodv), X 31, depends grammatically on youvotpuay, entreated, as if the poet had 


said vowed. 
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distress in battle, Nestor appeals to Zeus, “If ever anyone 
in Argos, burning the fat thigh-pieces of ox or of sheep, 
prayed that he might return to his home, and thou didst 
promise it, remember this, and ward off the day of distress ” 
(O 372); and Penelope offers a like petition to Athena 
(0 763, & p 240) with reference to the sacrifices of Odysseus, 
as she begs for the safe return of Telemachus from Pylus. 
At the death of Hector, the heart of Zeus is sad for one 
who has burned many thigh-pieces of bullocks on his altars, 
both on the summits of Mt. Ida and on the acropolis of 
Ilium. (X 170, g A 48, Q 69); the same offerings are 
cited by Apollo to the gods as binding them to see to it 
that no ill befell the corpse of Hector (Q 33), and old 
Priam attributes the gods’ care for his son’s body to the 
fitting gifts which this son had paid them (Q 425),—not to 
Hectors having kept all the “commandments of the law 
blameless,” nor to his having been a good citizen, a kind 
father and husband, who had “honored” his father and 
mother. At the opening of the J//zad, the old priest Chryses, 
on Agamemnon’s refusal to set free his daughter, beseeches 
Apollo to remember his services in offering sacrifices and 
building temples, and avenge-him on the Achaean king 
(A 39). At the Pylian festival, Athena in the guise of 
Mentor prays that Poseidon will grant to Nestor and all 
the Pylians a pleasing return for the splendid hecatomb 
(y 58). The sacrifice offered immediately before an important 
undertaking, as before the first battle of the /ad (B 400), 
was intended to secure the gods’ favor and assistance, though 
sometimes, as in the last example, the divinity might receive the 
offering (déero ev (od, B 420), and yet not grant the prayer! 
Of thank-offerings, the poet says little, but, as we have 
seen, Oeneus offered a Thanksgiving or Harvest-home festival 
Vie = oe gods except Artemis (I 534), whom 
offerings: glected. Nestor and his comrades offered 
many thigh-pieces of bullocks to Poseidon at 
Geraestus on Euboea after crossing the Aegean Sea (y 178), 


‘Similarly, as Wellhausen says, among the Hebrews ‘there was no warlike 
expedition which was not inaugurated in this way [d.e. by sacrifice], no agreement 


that was not thus ratified; no important undertaking of any kind was gone about 
without a sacrifice.” 
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as they had offered sacrifices at Tenedos (y 159) before 
undertaking the voyage. On his return from the expedition 
by night to the bivouac of the Trojans, Odysseus places in 
his ship the arms which he had taken from Dolon “until he 
should prepare a_ sacrifice for Athena” (K 571). And 
Aegisthus, as we have seen, on his success in winning 
‘Clytaemestra’s love, offers sacrifices upon the altars and 
hangs up votive offerings (y 273). To say that these 
sacrifices really looked to the future rather than to the 
past, is to maintain for the Homeric Greeks the cynical 
view that gratitude is only a vivid sense of favors to come. 
Sacrifices in confirmation of an oath were symbolical, that 
the violator of the oath might perish as the animal of 
sacrifice perished. “Whichever first breaks this h aoake 
oath, so may his brains flow upon the ground 5#7iices in 
as does this wine” (I’ 300) A curse rested cilia 
: i of an Oath, 
upon the victim, and therefore its flesh was not 
eaten, but seems generally to have been  buried.2 The 
Achaeans before Troy, not being able to bury such a 
victim in their own land, cast it into the sea (T 267), 
The wine poured out at such a sacrifice also bore a curse, 
and was not drunk; therefore it was not mixed with water 
(ff. orovdat akpyro, B 341), though the wine of the two 
parties to the oath was mingled (I 295). Hera swore by 
the Styx, and called the divinities in Tartarus as witnesses 
(= 271), apparently including a wish that she might join 
the latter if her oath was violated; again, Hera swears by 
heaven and earth, the water of the Styx, “which is the 
‘most dread oath for the blessed gods” (O 38, G e¢ 185), 


1Cf si prior defexit publico consilio dolo malo, tum illo die, Suppiter, populum 
Romanum sic ferito ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam, Livy, i. 245 2%. xxi. 45. 


2See T 310, and: Eustathius ad locum, yeboacbu dé airav dhus dardporov WV. 
‘Observe that for this sacrifice no altar was at hand and no fire was used. In spite 
-of I’ 276, the sacrifice seems intended rather for the chthonic divinities than for 
the Olympian gods; the blood was shed and the wine was poured upon the ground. 
Cf. Pausanias, v. 24. 10. On the Semitic custom, Wellhausen says: ‘‘In the case 
of the sin-offering, everything is kept far out of sight which could suggest a meal, as 
for example the accompaniments of meal and wine, oil and salt; of the flesh no 
portion reaches the altar ; it all goes as a fine to the priest.” Cf ‘‘The flesh of the 
‘bullock . . . shalt thou burn with fire without the camp: it is a sin offering,” 


Exodus xxix. 14. 
; 2K 
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by the head of Zeus, and by her nuptial couch,—but we 
may observe that the statement of Hera under this oath 
(O 36), while it may be truth, is certainly not “ the whole 
truth.” Agamemnon, making a truce with the Trojans for 
the burial of the dead, raises his sceptre and swears “by 
Zeus, the husband of Hera” (H 411). Achilles swears by 
Apollo, the patron god of the seer Calchas to whom he is 
speaking (A 86), and by the staff which he holds while 
addressing the assembly (A 234). The disguised Odysseus 
swears “by Zeus, the table of hospitality, and the hearth of 
the blameless Odysseus, to which I am come” (p 155 =€ 158). 
Telemachus swears “by Zeus and the woes of my father” 
(v 339). An oath by Poseidon, the god of horsemanship, 
while laying hold of horses (W 584), seems to imply the 
willingness to lose these if the assertion is false-—or possibly 
these horses are thus called as witnesses of the facts.1 
Perjury is punished by the gods below (I 279, A 158, 
T 259),—though Odysseus sees no such suffering perjurers 
on his visit to the realm of Hades (see page 
pene Zz 469), and the expression doubtless means that 
the gods of the lower world punish perjurers in 
this life rather than that these are punished after death,— 
and Eumaeus checks the disguised Odysseus’s readiness to: 
take an oath (& 166). But Autolycus, the maternal grand- 
father of Odysseus, is blessed by Hermes with unusual skill 
“in thieving and swearing” (kAerroouvn @ Spx Te, T 395), 
which may mean that he kept to the letter of his oath 
while he violated its spirit, though his “thieving” implies. 
a hardened conscience. 
In a broad sense, not to be too closely pressed, every 
feast was a sacrifice.” The Greeks, as a people, were eminently 


1 This partakes of the nature of a wager; cf £ 393, Y 485. ‘* Everywhere, to 
swear by what is dear implies willingness to lose what 7¢ implies, if the oath is. 
false. So, in India, the warrior swears by his bow, and a farmer by his cattle.” 


°To sacrifice (lepevew) often means to slaughter (cpdfew), and iepjov ordinarily 
means only an animal to be killed for food. The words for slaughter and sacrifice are 
synonymous also in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic; and the Levitical code was 
exceedingly strict in its prohibition that any ox or lamb or goat should be killed in the 
camp or out of the camp except as ‘‘an offering unto the Lord. before the tabernacle 
of the Lord” (Zev. xvii. 3). Stengel, however (Hermes, xxxvi. 324), notes that the 
suitors of Penelope feast without any mention of a sacrifice, and holds that the 
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pious, and in early times they made no wide separation 
between the sacred and the secular. Not only were the 
Olympian games and like festivals of later times 

sacred, but the temples and religious festivals of SAENZ Ht 

: : : @ Sacrifice. 

the classical period were under the direct super- 

vision and care of the state: -Certain portions of meat at 
every Homeric feast were set apart for the gods, and the 
presence and favor of these were invoked. Doubtless, then, 
at every meal some act was usual which corresponded to 
a brief “grace” before or after meat, or at least to the use 
of the sign of the cross in Christian times,—however formal 
this act may have become, and however thoughtlessly per- 
formed. Ordinary sacrifices imply thankful recognition of 
the gods as kindly friends, and the givers of “every good 
and perfect gift,’ who are always entitled to a share in the 
food and drink of mortals who have received their favors. 
The gods are not the hosts; they are invited to be guests,— 
to partake of the good cheer which ultimately 

x Brae Gods are 

was derived from them. The divinity who Cie 
watched over a household was asked to share in 
its every meal. So the gods visited the Aethiopians to 
feast with them (A 423, VY 205, a 22), and so in former 
years they had shared openly in the feasts of the Phaeacians, 
sitting by them in the hall (7 203).' That the feasts of 
the Aethiopians did not differ in principle from those of 
the Achaeans, is shown by the expression of Iris, who “ will 
go to the land of the Aethiopians, where they are offering 
hecatombs to the immortals, that I too may have a share 
in the sacrifices” ((p@v, V 207). By the promise of fair 
sacrifices (¥ 209), Iris then persuades Boreas and Zephyrus 
to rouse the flames of the funeral pile of Patroclus. Athena 
comes to the sacrifice of Nestor “to share in the sacrifices” 
(y 435), and Hermes apologizes to the nymph Calypso. for 


Homeric Greeks sacrificed to the gods only when they felt specific need of these,—in 
time of fear or because of a definite desire. But even the suitors had in their 
company one whose special duty it was to care for the sacrifices (@vocKéos, % 145,— 
see page 496).—The word @vaia for sacrificial feast or sacrifice, is not Homeric. 


1Cf. Pindar, P. x. 34, where Apollo delights in the feasts of the Hyperboreans. 
So again in Pindar, O. iii. 34, Heracles comes with the Dioscuri to the feast 


(Oeotév.a) of the Agrigentines. 
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not visiting her more frequently, by saying that not only 
is the way long, but no cities of men are near who offer 
sacrifices and hecatombs to the gods (e 101), ze. he has no 
refreshment on his journey. At the time of the pestilence 
in the Achaean camp, Achilles urges inquiry into the wrath 
of Apollo, in the hope that the god may “please to accept 
the savor of lambs and of full-grown goats” (A 66). 

Every prayer, so far as possible, was accompanied by an 
offering of some sort,:or by a reference to previous sacrifices 
(8 240), or to services which had been rendered 


Ee des in the past (A 39), or by vows for the future. 
tn Offering. If no animal could be killed at that time, perhaps 


a libation of wine might be poured, or some 
other present made. Thus in the cave of Polyphemus, 
Odysseus and his comrades made a fire and threw into 
it, as an offering to the gods, portions of the curds which 
they found and ate (¢ 231), apparently. not thinking it 
wise to kill the Cyclops’s sheep. Penelope, in distressful 
anxiety for her son, goes to her upper room, places barley- 
corns in a basket, and prays to Athena (0 761). The barley 
(doubtless parched) must be merely a simpler form of sacrifice 
than a sheep or a cow,—it is an oblation of food, like the 
“meat offering” of the Israelites. The offering of Telemachus, 
by the stern of his ship, at o 222, is clearly part of the 
luncheon which he had brought with him from the palace of 
Menelaus.. Whether Telemachus made a fire in order to 
burn this offering is not clear; Penelope had no fire for 
her offering of barley-corns, but Odysseus seems to have. 
had no other motive than the sacrifice for kindling a fire 
in the cave of the Cyclops. The earliest sacrifices of the 
Greeks very likely were, as Pythagoras said, of the fruits 
of the earth,—like that of Cain (Genesis iv. 3). We may 
compare the spirit of the modern rude tribes of Palestine, 
who “bring a present to God, as a man would bring a 
gift to an emir, and would consider it singularly impertinent 
to go empty handed.” Thus sacrifice, including vows and 
oblations, is closely connected with prayer. 

The importance which the divinities attach to the sacrifices 
offered by men, is shown by three incidents. Menelaus 
on leaving Egypt neglected to sacrifice to the gods, and 
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he came no further on his way than the island of Pharos 
before he was checked by lack of wind for his voyage, and 
there his supplies of provisions were exhausted 
before he learned from the sea-god_ Proteus 
‘the cause of his trouble. He returned to Egypt 
and offered the sacrifices which he had neglected, and then 
found no difficulty in sailing to his home (0 351 ff). “A 
second instance is in connexion with the building of the wall 
about the Achaean camp, without the sacrifice of hecatombs 
to the gods: Poseidon called the attention of Zeus to the 
danger that, if this wall were allowed to stand, no mortals 
thereafter would think it necessary to seek the approval of 
the gods for their plans (H 446), ze. that the gods would 
lose the sacrifices which generally were offered on such 
occasions. <A third instance is the wrath of Artemis against 
Oeneus for neglecting to remember her at his Harvest-home 
festival (I 533). In anger she sent the Calydonian boar, 
which was the cause and occasion of many deaths. To 
these incidents may be added the thought of Achilles that 
the pestilence in the Achaean camp may have been sent 
by Apollo in anger because of a vow unperformed or a 
hecatomb unoffered (A 65, ~ E 178). 

_ The poet gives no single complete account of a sacrifice, 
and the rites may have varied somewhat. The hearers of 
the poems were ready also to assume certain acts, 
ae if these were not enumerated in detail by ae 
the bard! In distinction from later classical , Sacrifice. 
sacrifices, the absence of incense, music, and 

garlands of flowers, as well as official robes, may be noted. 
No fillet, either, is mentioned in connexion with the victims. 

Those who were to officiate at the sacrifice must be pure 

in body and in raiment. Hector says’ that he does not dare 
with unwashen hands to pour a libation, “nor is 
it possible for one bespattered with blood and 
gore to pray to the cloud-wrapt son of Cronus 3 
p00 2 8270, .15-174,)4) 303, 445). Telemachus, 
coming not like Hector from the field of battle, but from 
the assembly of the people (8 261), washes his. hands in 
the grey sea before he prays to Athena ; Achilles, though 


1The fullest accounts are A 447-474, B 421-431, y 430-463. Cf A 772. 


\ 
Importance of 
Sacrifices. 


Purity 
Required. 
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in a great emergency, which calls for immediate action, 
washes carefully both cup and hands before addressing his 
prayer, and pouring libation to Zeus (II 230); and Penelope 
bathes, and dons clean raiment AC 759=p 58), before she 
goes to her upper room to pray.’ 

The attitude of prayer was standing with uplifted hands,— 
as Moses stood with hands supported by Aaron and Hur, 
praying during the conflict with the Amalekites 
(Exodus xvii. 11) This attitude is so characteristic 
of prayer that to “lift the hands to Zeus” means 
to pray (H_ 130, Q 301, 4 294). Similarly the sceptre 
is raised by the king in taking an oath, as men now “raise 
the right hand” when officially sworn (H 412, K 321). 
This gesture invoked Zeus as a witness to the assertion 
or promise. Hera is directed by Zeus to swear by the 
river Styx (see page 501) with one hand resting on the 
“nourishing earth” and the other on the bright sea (= 271). 
In an appeal to divinities of the sea, the arms are extended 
toward the water (A 351), but the notion of lifting the 
hands to heaven in prayer is so prevalent that Polyphemus 
“raises his hands to the starry heaven” in his appeal to Poseidon 
(« 527). Meleager’s mother, invoking the curse of the nether 
divinities, sits upon the ground and beats it with her hands, 
as though she were knocking at the gate of hell (I 568) 


/ Attitude in 
Prayer. 


'Hesiod, Works and Days, 725, warns his hearers not to offer their morning 
devotions with unwashen hands,—the gods sfz¢ owt (dmomrvover) such prayers. 
For the change of raiment, cf the ‘* beauty of holiness” (z.e. holy beauty) in which 
the Hebrews were to appear before the Lord. Cf ‘‘When they go into the 
tabernacle of the congregation, they [viz. Aaron and his sons] shall wash with 
water, that they die not; or when they come near to the altar to minister, to burn 
offering made by fire unto the Lord: So shall they wash their hands and their 
feet, that they die not,” Zxodus xxx. 20. Similarly on the death of Philip of 
Macedon, Demosthenes, though in deep mourning for the death of his own daughter, 
donned a white robe and a garland, and offered sacrifice of thanksgiving 
(Aeschines, iii. 77). Euripides (A/c, 159) represents Alcestis as bathing and taking 
her best array from her cedar chests before her prayer. 


*xelpas dvacxdv, A 450; of. E 174, Z 257, H 130, Q 301, « 2094, v 355. 
Compare also the representations on Babylonian and Mycenaean monuments and 


seals.—The Homeric Greeks knew no folding of the hands, bowing of the head, 
or kneeling, in prayer. 


3 Cf. 6 & bpxos Hv rod cxrmrpov éravdracts, Aristotle, Polztics, 1285 1) 15 


“Cf. Hom. Hy. Pyth. Apoll. 155; Bacchylides, v. 42; Frazer on Pausanias, viii. 
15: 3; Rohde, Psyche?, i. 119. 
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A personal suppliant prostrates himself and clasps the knees 
of him whose favor he’ seeks. Thetis clasps the knees of 
Zeus with her deft arm, and touches his chin with her right 
hand (A 500),' but kneeling in prayer to an unseen divinity 
was unknown. 

Prayer in general was uttered, and not merely thought. 
The divinities were not required to read the hearts of mortals, 
although they often did understand without 
spoken words. Before his single-combat with 
Hector, Ajax bids the Achaeans pray to Zeus, 
“in silence, by yourselves, that the Trojans may not hear, 
or even openly, since we fear no foe” (H 194); but the 
explanation of “in silence” through “by yourselves,” shows 
that Ajax did not contemplate perfect silence, but only a 
contrast to a shout.” 

The divinity was invoked from his nearest place of worship. 
Thus Agamemnon on the plain of Troy prays to “Father 
Zeus, ruler of Ida, most glorious and most great’? 
and Priam is urged by Hecuba to “pray to Idaeah Divinity 
Zeus, who looketh down on all the plain of Troy” eae RTE 

) his nearest 

(Q 291). The old priest Chryses addresses his Sear. 
prayer to the “God of the silver bow, who dost 

guard (literally, destride) Chrysa and sacred Cilla, and art 
the mighty defender of Tenedos” (A 37),—these being 
places near at hand. As Odysseus and Ajax go along the 
shore of the sea to the tent of Achilles, in the hope of 
persuading him to return to the conflict, they pray to 
Poseidon, certainly because he, in his element, is of all gods 
the one who is nearest to them (I 182). Yet Glaucus 
appeals to Apollo, “whether thou art in the’ rich land of 
Lycia, or in the country of Troy,—wherever thou art thou 
canst hear a man in trouble” (IJ 515); and a few verses 
before this, Achilles had invoked “ Dodonaean Zeus” (II 233), 
—these both appealing to the divinities who were preéminent 


rayer 
Uttered. 


1Thus the verb youvodua..is used for extreat (as I 583,  X 345), even where 
no physical contact was possible. ; 

2 Leaf thinks that, in accordance with a primitive notion, the particular form of 
words used in addressing a national god, was to be ‘concealed from the enemy. 


3%e0 mdrep, "ldnbev pedéwr, xvdurre, peyote, T 276. * Thou who dost rule from 


Ida” is a possible interpretation, of course, instead of ‘‘ ruler of Ida.” 
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in their distant homes. A prayer which is very earnest, and 
yet is not likely to be fulfilled, is sometimes addressed to 
“ Zeus, Athena, and Apollo,” the three most important and 
mighty of the gods of Homeric Olympus (B 371, A 288, 
_ H 132, IL 97), which may be compared with 
Silence durin& Sojon’s direction that an oath should be by three 
Prayer. Ne Se 2 ; 
divinities (Pollux, viii. 142). During prayer, silence 
was desired, or at least the avoidance of all words which. 
might be of ill omen.’ 

The horns of a bull or cow to be sacrificed were gilded 
(y 384, K 294)? and hair was cut from the head of the 
Horns Gilded. victim ? and thrown into the fire (T 254, y 446, 

& 422). If several persons had part in the 
sacrifice in confirmation of an oath, bits of the hair or 
wool of the victim might be distributed to each, who as 
it were thus held his hand on the victim’s head (I’ 273).* 
Barley-corns (perhaps mixed with salt)® were then taken 
from a basket (y 441, 447), and prayer was offered. After 
the prayer, the barley-corns, which seem to have repre- 
sented the early cereal food of the Greeks,—corresponding 
in a way to the “unleavened bread” of the Israelites,—were 
thrown upon the victim’s head and the fire. 

By the fireside of Eumaeus, the hog to be slain was 
stunned by a blow with a billet of wood (€ 425). At the 
Killing of palace of Nestor (y 449), one of his sons with 
he Victim. 20 axe cut the sinews of the cow’s neck, striking 

| doubtless close behind the horns. Then the young 
men turned the head of the animal up toward heaven 


Cf evpnujou, I 171, though this may not have acquired as yet its full later 
conventional meaning of favete dinguts. 


?So at Eleusis, according to C.I.A. iv 27b, a Bods xpucdkepws was to be sacrificed 
to Athena. Cf velatum auro vittisque iuvencum, Verg. Aen. v. 366; Tibullus, iv. 
I. 15; auratis cornibus, Livy, vii. 37. 


3Cf. Eur. Alc. 74, where Death: enters the home of Alcestis, in order to cut a 
lock of her hair and thus seal her death. 


* cf. “And Aaron and his son shall put their hands upon the head of the ram,” 
Exodus Xxix. 15. 
> See Scholium on A 449. Stengel in Hermes, xxix. 627. Cf. ‘And every oblation 


of thy meat offering [z.e. unleavened cakes ‘baken in the oven’] shalt thou season 
with salt,” Zev. ii. 13. 


SkdWas éfdmifev Kepdwy Bods. . . ta rduy, P 521. 
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(A 459),' while its throat was cut. The blood was caught 
in a basin (y 444), and seems to have been then thrown 
on the fire? At Nestor’s sacrifice, when the first blow is 
struck on the victim, the prince’s “daughters and sons’ wives 
and his honored wife” uttered an ecstatic pious shriek 
(oAoAvEaY, y 450), which was simply part of the ritual, not 
occasioned at all by the mere shock of the sight of blood, 
but possibly originally intended, like the shouts of Baal’s 
worshippers, to call the attention of the divinity. This cry 
was their part in the sacrificial ceremony. Similarly at the 
vow of the Trojan matrons to Athena, the women with 
uplifted hands uttered a cry (oAoAvyy, Z 301), to accompany 
the prayer of the priestess,—the uplifted hands corresponding 
to the modern posture of devotion, kneeling, and the cry 
corresponding to the “responses” of the modern ritual. 
After the victim was flayed and quartered (B 422, y 456), 
the nobler vitals were first roasted and tasted.2 Telemachus, 
arriving at Pylus after the beginning of the great 
feast, takes part in the sacrifice by partaking of the Batt 
vitals. The thigh-bones, or at least pieces of them, 
were cut out, wrapped in a double layer of fat,t and then, with 


1 According to scholiasts and similar authorities, the head of the victim slain in 
honor of the nether gods was turned down, toward the earth. But the Homeric 
passage (\ 36) which has been quoted in support of this view, can easily be inter-, 
preted to mean simply that the victim’s blood flowed into the pit. Cf W 148, 
Tauporpayoivres és cdxos, Aesch. Sept. 43; opdtavres els domlda, Xen. Am. iv. 3. 18; 
Tov Tadpov eis Thy mupay opdgas, Plut. Avzs¢. 21.—A sufficient reason for turning up: 
the animal’s head would seem to be the convenience of tightening the skin and the 
cords before cutting the throat. 

2S. J. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion of To-day, p. 183, describes a sacrifice 
at an Arab tent: the throat of a young goat was cut, ‘‘ one of the women rushed 
to the victim before the blood had ceased gurgling, and caught the crimson flow 
ina ¢annur,” a concave piece of iron which served as a basin.— Dr. Curtiss 
presents a strong and interesting argument to prove that, at least among the 
Semites, ‘‘the sacrificial meal” is not ‘‘ the oldest form of sacrifice” (p. 218), but 
that ‘‘the bursting forth of blood” is the most important element. Certain difficulties 
in accepting this view for the sacrifices of the Homeric Greeks, will be made 


clear later in this chapter. 


3omhdyxva macavto, A 464, y 9, 40. 
without salt, and this custom has been thought to be derived from an age when : 


These vitals seem to have been eaten 


salt was not commonly used with meat. : 
4C/ unpl exne, cadtyas love dnuw | dpvdv 70° éplpwy, p 2415 mnpol Kahumrijs 
éféxewro meds, Soph. Azz. 1011.—That no pains were taken to leave flesh on 
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bits of flesh, were burned in the fire, while wine was poured 
upon the burning sacrifices! These portions seem to have 
been selected as representative of the entire animal,’ as 
Eumaeus threw into the fire part of every member of the hog 
which he had killed,? dredged with barley meal, which may 
have corresponded to the barley-corns of the more elaborate 
sacrifice; and the libation of wine was an offering of a 
share in the common drink of the company. The Homeric 
Greeks knew no holocausts. The rich savor of burning flesh 
and fat rose with the smoke (xvioy, A 317, 9 549), and was 
thought to be enjoyed by the gods (cf € 101), to whom the 
flesh could be conveyed ‘in no other way so easily and 
effectively. Eumaeus, the divine swine-herd, in his hut sets 
apart a portion of the feast (apparently a portion equal to that 
of each of the human guests) for Hermes and the nymphs 
(E 435), in addition to throwing bits into the fire, for the gods 
in general, as it would seem; and Achilles in his tent, preparing 
entertainment for the Achaean embassadors, but not killing 
any animal, bids his friend Patroclus throw into the fire the 
sacrificial bits (OuyAai, I 220). The latter instance, we see 
elsewhere, is the only case in the Homeric poems of flesh 
being on hand, ready to cook: the animal doubtless was 
“sacrificed” when it was killed, but yet at a later hour 


the bones, is indicated by Hesiod’s expression (écréa Nevxd, Theagony, 540), and 
is emphasized by Menander in his Dyscolus (ot 6& thy dopdv axpay | kal rv Korn 
dard 7 &Bpwra rots Bevis | émibévres abrol 7’ dda Karamivova’ del, 129 K.), and by a 
poet in Clemens Alex. Svvom. vii. 6. 34, who speaks of the credulity of a man who 
expects the gods to accept an offering of fleshless bones (écrGv dodpxwy) which 
would be valueless even to hungry dogs. 


1A 460=B 423, y 456; A773. Ch mpd Tod Oowacba... amapxas Tov Bopwudtwr 
véwew Tots Oeots, Athenaeus, 179 B. 


2 Hesiod’s aetiological story (Zheovgony, 536) of the original of this sacrifice is 
familiar, but not Homeric: that Prometheus, being set to divide the victim between 
gods and men, put on one side an attractive parcel of bones concealed in fat, while on 
the other side he placed most of the flesh so wrapped in the hide as to seem a mass of 
refuse ; and that Zeus ‘‘took with both hands the fat, and anger entered his soul.” 
According to Hesiod the original intention seems to have been to divide the animal 
equally between gods and men, though Zeus had his choice between the two parcels ; 
in Aad as in later Greek usage, only small portions of the victim are offered to ithe 
gods. 


Srdvrwy apxdmevos meéwy . . 


= 428. 


. kal td wey év aupt Bddre madvvas adpirov axrn, 
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Achilles thus sets apart portions for the gods, as their share 
‘in his repast. 

Last of all, the tongues of the victims were burnt in the 
fire (y 332),—probably, in the case of a formal Sacrifice, as 
a present to the god in whose honor the feast 
was held." A formal libation was then made 
(Y 334, 341), for which the guests may have come 
up in succession to the altar and poured wine upon the fire — 
possibly quenching it in this way. 

The first libation at a feast was formal, made from a full 
bowl” by the host or a priest, originally probably at the hearth 
or altar, but later poured by each in his place 
(f. avrobev && édpéwv, v 56). Then the cup-bearer 
passed from left to right (émdéfia, A 597, of. 
141), offering the wine to the guests who each poured 
a few drops upon the floor (which, as is seen elsewhere, was 
not kept neat) as a drink-offering. 

If wine was not at hand, water might be used as a drink- 
offering,—men presenting to the gods,a share in their feast 
such as it was, as did the companions of Odysseus on the 
island of Helius (« 357), who also used oak leaves instead 
of barley-corns with the sacrifices. 

But drink-offerings were made not only in subordination to 
burnt-offerings, but also independently. In general, prayer 
-was accompanied by a libation when wine was Atop 
at hand. Thus, on sending Patroclus and _ his Ofer ae 
Myrmidons forth to battle, when the Trojans 
actually have entered the Achaean camp, Achilles has no 
time for the formal sacrifice of a victim, but washes his 
hands, pours a libation on the altar of his barrack, and 


Tongues 
Burnt. 


1 Similarly, the last act in the sacrifice at the outset of the Argonautic expedition, 
according to Apollonius Rhodius (i. 517), was to pour.a libation upon the burning 
tongues; but.this seems to be an imitation or reminiscence of y 332. According to 
Athenaeus, 16 B, the tongues were offered to Hermes as the patron of heralds and 
the mouthpiece of the gods, but why this offering should be made at the close of the 
feast, he does not say, except as Hermes is tarvou mpoordrns, and so the libation is 
paid to him on going to rest. See p. 435 f. 

21175, K 578, v 339, 390, 7 179; » 50, 7 423, $ 271. 

3See Bernhardi, Das Trankopfer bei Homer.—The words oreévdw and delBw (260) 
are synonymous (II 231, 253). omévdecOar im the sense of make a truce (as Hdt. vii. 
148) is not Homeric. So orovdai (B 341, A 159) must be Zzbatzons. 
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prays to Zeus (II 231). The libation which old Priam 
makes before going to the tent of Achilles, seems likewise 
to have been at the altar of his palace (Q 306). The 
Achaean embassadors to Achilles pour a libation before 
they leave the tent of Agamemnon (I 177), another as they 
leave the tent of Achilles (I 657), and a third before they 
separate for the night (I 712). Naturally the prayer in 
each case is to be understood, when it is not distinctly 
expressed. Thus Achilles calls upon the winds to aid in 
the burning of Patroclus’s pyre, while he pours libations 
(¥ 196). Before a voyage, too, libations might be offered 
without the slaughter of victims.!| Hecuba offers to Hector 
wine for a libation, on his return from the field of battle 
(Z 259), and a little later, Hector refers to the “bowl of 
freedom,” which the Trojans will set in their halls, if Zeus 
shall grant to them to drive the Achaeans from Troy 
(Zie5 28). 

At the feasts, individual libations were customary, as well 
as the more formal drink-offerings in which all took part. 
Thus Telemachus and Athena in. the guise of 
Mentor reach Pylus while the Pylians are in the 
midst of their sacrifices on the shore, and Nestor’s 
son Pisistratus meets the strangers, and offers them bits of 
the vitals of the victims, and a cup of wine that they may 
pour a libation and pray,—for “all men have need of the 
gods” (y 40 ff.). The cup, given first to Athena, does not 
seem to have been replenished before the libation of Tele- 
machus; the act was formal, admitting the guests to a 
participation in the sacrifice.” But when Odysseus comes to 
the palace of Alcinoiis, near the close of the feast, a fresh 
bowl is mixed for a libation (7 164), as is done likewise at 
his departure (v 50). During the feast each guest might 
pour a libation at his pleasure—very probably offering as a 
rule the first few drops from each filled cup. Thus on the 
night before the second day of battle of the Jiad, Zeus 
thundered terribly, and the Achaeans were in great fear, and 
“poured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did 


Individual 


Libations. 


1 As B 432; 0 222, cf. 258, and as Telemachus leaves the home of Menelaus, o 147. 


* Nothing is said here about the washing of hands; this may have been under- 
stood, or it may have been omitted in certain circumstances. 
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any dare sooner to drink, before he had poured a libation ” 
(H 480)! 

A libation before going to rest was usual (o 419). 
In the palace of Alcinoiis (7 £37), this) 4s) -j27 5 
paid to Hermes, but, in general, libations seem before going 
no more limited in direction than prayers. to Rest. 

The hands were washed before a libation (II 230), as 
before a full sacrifice, but repeated washings were not 
necessary for each repeated libation.2 

The wine offered in a libation was mixed with water, as 
the people were accustomed to drink it; the: gods enjoyed 
it mixed, just as men did. Only in the case of 
the sanction of an oath were libations used 
of unmixed wine (B 341, A 159), as bearing a 
curse,—just as the flesh of a victim slain in confirmation of 
an oath was neither to be eaten nor to be given to the 
gods. That the libations to the winds (¥ 196) were of 
unmixed wine, has been suggested, since .winds were wor- 
shipped later with chthonic rites, but this supposition is not 
necessary. Whether libations were paid to the dead, is 
not clear; but at the pyre of Patroclus, Achilles all night 
long pours wine upon the ground, as he calls upon the soul 
of his friend (¥ 220), and in the morning he quenches the 
pyre with. wine (¥ 237). In Hades, Odysseus pours into 
the pit, for the enjoyment of the souls, first honey and milk, 
then wine, and third water (A 27). 

No indication is found that a definite amount of wine 
was to be poured out at a sacrifice, as for the Children 
of Israel, the drink-offerings were to be “half an hin 
unto a bullock, and the third part of an hin unto a 
ram, and the fourth part of an hin unto a lamb” (Mumbers 
XXvili. 14). 

Though, in general, libations were poured from the ordinary 


Wine mixed 
with Water. 


_ 1 When the cup of hemlock is brought to Socrates in prison, he inquires whether 
he may pour a libation from it (Plato, Phaedo, 117 B),—implying his custom to 
pour a libation from his cup of wine. 


2 Cf. H 480, o 151, where one of the suitors had pledged the disguised Odysseus 
during the meal. Thus at the close of their interview with Achilles, the embassadors 
who had sought his return to the battle, pour a libation before their return ft 656), 


but had no need to wash their hands. 
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cups (Z 258, H ji.), yet for a peculiarly solemn libation, 
Achilles chooses a cup from which he allows no other man 
to drink, and with which he pours a_libation 
to no god but Zeus (II 225). This cup he 
takes from his chest, and cleanses it carefully, 
first with sulphur and then with flowing water, before his 
libation. 

No libation by a woman is mentioned by the Homeric 
poet, but this may be mere chance, since (as is seen else- 
where) women and children drink wine themselves and so 
might pour it out to the gods. But Penelope (3 759) 
offers in sacrifice barley-corns without any mention of a 
drink-offering. The offerings (@vea, Z 270) borne with the 
robe by Trojan matrons to the temple of Athena, are not 
defined, but they are more likely to be barley than wine. 
Some kind of incense has been suggested for them; but 
incense does not appear elsewhere in the Homeric ritual. 
Perhaps it should be remembered in connexion with this 
that though Helen and Areté are present at ordinary feasts, 
neither is represented as drinking wine after the meal,—they 
sit and spin while their husbands sip their wine (0 121 ff, 
C 305). 

As for the victims for sacrifice, kine, sheep, goats, and 
swine were the ordinary offerings to the gods. Human 

ee sacrifices were unknown, such as the offering of 
OMe Iphigenia at Aulis by A ding t 
Sacrifice, g y Agamemnon, according to 

the later myth, and that of Polyxena at the 
tomb of Achilles The slaughter of twelve Trojan youths 
at the pyre of Patroclus (¥ 175) was not sacrifice, but 
vengeance, as well as the planned giving of Hector’s body 
to the dogs (¥ 182); Achilles had determined to make 
many a one of the Trojan women wipe “with both hands” 
the tears from her cheeks (2 122). The Trojans, indeed, 
sank horses in the eddies of the Scamander (® 132), but 
this was un-Hellenic.? Wild animals, fowl, and fish were 
not offered at the altar,—possibly because the principle of 


Special Cup 
for Libation. 


1Eur. [ph. Aul.; Hec. 523. 


*For this sacrifice, cf és rdv [sc. Urpuudva] of Mayor ékadd\epéovro opdfovres 
Urmous, papwaxevoavres S¢ Tatra és Tov morayov x«tr., Hdt. vii. 113. See. 
page 354 f. 
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life’ had already departed from the game and the fish 
before they could be brought thither; while tame fowl are 
not mentioned as eaten. In general, however, men presented 
to the gods that, and only that, which they themselves 
enjoyed eating, since all ordinary sacrifices were feasts. 
Reference has been made already to Odysseus’s offering of 
curds in the cave of Polyphemus, to Penelope’s sacrifice of 
barley-corns, and to Telemachus’s sacrifice of part of his 
luncheon (see page 504). A unique sacrifice is indicated in 
the comparison of the roar of a wounded warrior (Y 404) 
with the roar of a bull dragged by young men in honor of 
the Heliconian king, Poseidon. This is brought into connexion 
with a cruel form of sacrifice which is shown by representa- 
tions on gems and coins to have been known at Troy, in 
which the bull was drawn up a column or a tree by his 
head and neck. The representations show the bull in intense 
agony and with open mouth, which well might emit a 
Homeric roar.” 

The sex of the victim as a rule was that of the divinity 
to which it was offered. Thus heifers were offered to 
Athena (as Z 93, A 729, y 382), dark bulls to Poseidon 
(A 728, y 6, v 181), a bull to the Alpheiis (A 728), and 
rams to the river Spercheis (¥ 148). Odysseus in order 
to appease Poseidon’s wrath for the blinding of Polyphemus, 
was to sacrifice to this god a ram, a bull, and a_ boar 
(A 131),—the swovetaurilia of the Romans. A white male 
lamb was offered to Helius (the swz, [ 103), a black ewe lamb 
to Gaea (the earth), a ram and a black ewe to the dead (x 527). 
A black ram was sacrificed to the shade of Teiresias (A 32). 
The age for the most part was determined by convenience ; 
men sacrificed what they wanted to eat. New-born lambs 
(apvav mpwroyevey, A 120) are vowed to Apollo. The 
victims often were full-grown.3. Agamemnon sacrificed a five- 
year-old bull to Zeus before the first battle of the /dad 
(B 403), and another in his tent at the close of the same 


1But this theory, which has been accepted somewhat widely, seems inconsistent 
with the practise of offering such food as curds or barley-corns. 

2See Briickner, Der ilische Opfergebrauch in Dorpfeld’s Troja und Thon, p. 564. 

3réevor, A 66,—unless (as is improbable) this means unblemished. Thus has 
been explained also reAnéocas éxarduBas, A 315- 
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battle (H 315). That the victim should be unblemished, 
may be assumed; nothing imperfect should be offered to 
honored guests. To Athena, the Trojan matrons vow 
heifers “untouched by the goad” (#xéoras, Z 309), ze. which 
had never been put to menial labor... The word “ecatomd, 
which seems originally to have meant a hundred cattle, is used 
in a general way of a large sacrifice. The poet speaks of a 
“hecatomb” of eighty-one bullocks (y 59, % 7), of other 
hecatombs of bulls and goats (A 315), and of one of lambs 
(A 120). That which is sent to Chrysa in a boat rowed 
by twenty men cannot have been of one hundred bulls, for 
which no room could have been found in the boat (A 309). 

No indications of “mysteries,” like those of Eleusis or 
Samothrace, are found in the Homeric poems. The only 
“ witch-craft” is that of Circe, who by her potent herbs 
transformed. men into “swine or wolves or lions” (« 212, 
239, 392, 433),—but she was in fairyland. 

The only instance of incantations in Homer, is the spell 
(éraown, tT 457) by which his kinsmen checked the flow 
of blood from a wound of the youthful Odysseus. 
Circe had potent herbs, which could transform 
human beings into brutes (« 236 f.), but she was more 
than mortal. Yet even her charms could be overcome by 
the use of the herb moly (« 305), which was not easily 
dug by mortals, but was given to Odysseus by Hermes. 
Helen, too, had received from the wife of Thon, in Egypt, 
an herb mepenthes which dispelled care and tears (0 221). 
That the cestus of Aphrodite contained all love charms 
(= 214), is simply part of the mighty influence of the 
goddess, Curses were addressed to Hades, Persephone, and 
the Erinyes (I 454, 569). 

As for votive offerings, man gave to the gods what he 
himself valued,—not only food and drink, but also garments, 
aoe as a robe to Athena (Z 302; Gf y 274); arms, 
Offerings. as Hector vows the armor of his antagonist, to 

; be hung before the temple of Apollo (H_ 83), 
and Odysseus prepares for Athena a votive offering of the 
arms of the Trojan scout, Dolon (K 570); and ornaments 


‘i : , fie 
Cf ‘*A red heifer, without spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon which never 
came yoke,” Numbers xix. 2; 1 Sam. vi. 7. 


Incantations. 
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of gold, as those offered by Aegisthus (y 274) and those 
vowed by Telemachus (ypicea d@pa, 7 185). These are in 
general thank-offerings, but the first and the last are clearly 
intended to secure the divinity’s favor. The temple at 
Pytho (Delphi) was noted for its wealth (I 404), and this 
must have come from votive offerings. 

Pandarus vowed to Apollo a hecatomb of lambs on his 
return to his home, if he should hit Menelaus (A 119) on 
the first day of battle, and in the shooting contest 
Meriones made a like vow to the same god, if he Sees 
should hit the mark and win the prize (VW 872). 
The Trojan matrons vowed to Athena that they would 
sacrifice twelve kine in her temple, if she would pity them 
and break the spear of Diomed (Z 308). Peleus vowed to 
the god of the river Spercheiis that Achilles, on his return 
from Troy, should dedicate to him his hair, and offer a 
hecatomb, slaying fifty rams, so that their blood should flow 
into its springs (¥ 144). Odysseus was bidden by Circe 
(x 522) to vow in Hades that on his return to Ithaca he 
would sacrifice to the dead a barren cow, and burn a pyre 
of treasures, and would sacrifice a black ram to Teiresias. 
Being weather-bound on an island, the comrades of Odysseus 
propose to kill some of the cattle of the sun-god for their 
present necessities, but as an atonement, on their return 
to Ithaca, to build for him a temple and put votive offerings 
in it (u@ 345). 

The only sacred animals mentioned in the poems are the 
350 sheep and 350 kine of the sun-god (u 129). These have 
been compared with the sacred sheep of Apollonia 
(Herodotus, ix. 93), the sacred horses of Hera ae 
(Diodorus, iv. 15), the sacred doe of Despoena 
at Lycosura (Pausanias, viii, 10. 10), and the well-known 
geese of Juno on the Roman capitol. (See page 346.) 

The oracles at Dodona and at Delphi are mentioned 
expressly, each once,—both times in the Odyssey. The 
disguised Odysseus on his return to Ithaca, in his 
fictitious story, reports that he has heard of the 
absent king as having set out for Dodona that he might 
learn from the high-crowned oak of Zeus in what manner he 
should return to Ithaca (£ 327=7 296); and according to 

; 2L 


Oracles. 
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the song of the Phaeacian -bard, Demadoeud Agamemnon 
consulted the oracle of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi), before 
the beginning of the Trojan War, and learned “that--the 
quarrel of the bravest of the Achaeans. should be followed 
by’ victory in war (@ 80). But the existence.) of» ‘the 
Delphic oracle is implied further in the words. of’ «Achilles 
that all the wealth of the archer’ Phoebus Apollo at 
rocky Pytho (I 405) would not induce him to give’ up his 
wrath for Agamemnon,—which implies a large collection of 
votive offerings, possibly, it is true, bestowed for instances 
of the god’s favor shown in other ways than by oracles,— 
and the existence of the oracle at Dodona is still more 
distinctly implied in Achilles’s prayer to Zeus, whose 
“prophets (vropyra, IL 235) dwell, about Dodona, with 
unwasheén feet, sleeping on the ground.” Dodona is “ wintry” 
(ducxeiuepos, B 750). Pytho is “rocky” (wetpyjecoa, B 519). 
Apollo’s mother Leto was on her way to Pytho when 
she was assailed by Tityus (A 581). The prophets of 
Dodona seem to have interpreted the rustling of the 
os of the oak. Nothing indicates the existence of 
any “pale-eyed” Pythian ee or even a “ prophetic 
cellz; 
In general, however, loed} oracles were consulted far less 
‘frequently than seers or prophets who were believed to be 
FoEGE ‘directly inspired by the gods, especially by Apollo, 
like the prophets of the Old Testament,—like 
Balaam the son of Beor as well as Samuel and Elijah_—a 
race which became extinct in later times. Thus Iamus at 
Olympia heard directly the voice of Apollo (Pindar, OZ. vi. 
66), while his descendants heard no divine voice, but inter- 
preted the omens of fire at the great altar. So Moses was 
favored with ‘direct inspiration: “If there be a prophet 
among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto him 
in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My 
servant Moses is not so, ... With him will I speak mouth 
to mouth, even a peetentipa and not in dark speeches ” 
(Numbers xii. 6). With this we may compare the saying 
of Balaam, “ The word that God putteth in my mouth, that 
shall I speak” (Mumbers. xxii. 38), while a little later, in 
the history of the same people; we read that “the word of 
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the Lord was precious in those days, there was no open 
vision” (1 Sam. iii. 1). 
The most famed prophet of a previous generation was 
Teiresias, the blind seer of Thebes,—the contemporary of 
three successive generations, of Laius, of Oedipus, 
and of Creon,—to whom alone Persephone granted 
intelligence in Hades, and to consult whom Odysseus went 
to the land of shades (« 492, A go). The chief seer in 
the army before Troy is Calchas (A 69),!who enjoys the 
favor of Apollo, and who, even without special instructive 
omen or guiding portent, makes known to men the will of 
the gods (@eorpo7ias, A 87). He had interpreted also the 
omen which appeared to the army while it was encamped 
at Aulis (B 322). That he is a warrior as well as a seer, 
is indicated by Poseidon’s assuming his form (N 45) when 
he would arouse the Argives to a fiercer battle. In the 
Trojan army, Helenus, Priam’s son, is the chief seer (oiwvo7oAwy 
oy’ apictos, Z 76), and once he even overhears a conversa- 
tion between Athena and Apollo (H 44). Priam’s fatidic 
daughter Cassandra does not appear as a prophetess in the 
Homeric poems. The Mysian leader Ennomus was a seer 
(otwnarys, B 858), but his omens did not save him from 
death at: the hands of. Achilles. Merops of Percote fore- 
knew the death which would ‘befall :his ‘sons (B $31, A 329), 
but could not save them; and similarly Polyidus of. Corinth 
(N 666) and the dréeam-interpreter Eurydamas (E 149) had 
warned their sons in vain. In the Odyssey, the old Halitherses 
of Ithaca appears as a seer (G8 157), who at the time of 
Odysseus’s departure for Troy, predicted his-return in the 
twentieth year. The family of Melampus seems to have 
the gift of prophecy as an inherited possession (A 291, 
0 225, 245, 252), and his great-grandson Theoclymenus, 
seeking the protection of Telemachus, displays the family 
power (0 531, v.351). Theoclymenus in the midst of the 
feast (v 351) sees Penelope’s suitors sitting in darkness, the 
walls dripping with blood, and the porch full of ghosts 
trooping “to the infernal jail,’—while no one else beholds 
this scene. This is the only instance of ecstatic prophesy | 
in the Homeric poems. Even the Cyclopes have had a seer 
among them, Telemus the son of Eurymus (¢ 509), who 


Prophets. 
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foretold the blinding of Polyphemus by Odysseus. Seers, 
like surgeons, carpenters, and bards, are welcomed even 
when they come from other communities (p 384). 

At the point of death, the dying man has a spirit’s 
view of the future. Thus Patroclus (II 851) 
foretells the death of Hector, and Hector in 
turn, dying, foresees the death of Achilles 


Spirit's View 
of the Future. 


(X 359)" 

One of the immortal horses of Achilles is endowed by 
Hera with speech, like Balaam’s ass,—just long enough to 
predict his master’s death (T 417). 

The Homeric Greeks had no astrology in the mediaeval 
sense, and no systematic auguries, with divisions of the 
heavens. No indication is found of a formal 
position of the observer, eg. with face towards 
the north, unless this is found in M 239 (see p. 521). 

Omens are taken most frequently from natural phenomena, 
especially from thunder and lightning. Athena descends to 

the plain like a meteor (A 75), and men ask 
Sei each other whether this is a portent of war or 
Phenomena. Of peace. Serpents of lapis lazuli on the cuirass 

of Agamemnon resemble the rainbows’ which 
Zeus fixes in the cloud as a sign to men (A 28), and, 
again, the rainbow is a sign either of war or of cold winter 
(P 547). A flash of lightning on the right, as the Argives 
embarked for Troy, indicated the final success of the 
expedition, (B,%353,.¢7, U 236,,N 242), The. ¢groanston 
Agamemnon at the close of the second great day of battle 
(K 5), after the Achaeans had been driven back to their 
camp, were as frequent as the flashes of lightning when 
Zeus is “preparing rain or hail or snow or the huge maw 
of devouring war.” On the second day of battle, Zeus 
thunders from Mt. Ida and hurls a blazing thunderbolt into 
the midst of the host of the Achaeans (0 75); a little later 

Cf, the patriarch Jacob’s predictions, Gemesis xlix ; cal ydp elu #5n évradOa év 
@ wddor’ &vOpwro xpnopwdodow, 8rav wéddwow amobavetcba, Plato, 4. 39 Cc; and 
John of Gaunt’s prophesy, Ach. Z/. ii. 1. 313 and the dying Hotspur’s words, “O, 
I could prophesy, But that the earthy hand of death lies on my tongue,” Henry IV. 


Ist part, v. 4. 83. Cf also Diod. Sic. xviii. 1, Cicero, de Div. i. 30.—Aristotle 


(Frag. 12) thought this to be one of the means by which men gained knowledge of 
the gods. 


No Astrology. 
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again he thunders terribly and hurls a gleaming thunder- 
bolt to the ground in front of the chariot of Diomed, and 
a fearful odor arises of burning sulphur (0 133), and while 
Diomed is pondering whether to flee or to turn to the 
battle, Zeus thunders thrice, indicating to the Trojans decisive 
victory in the fight (9 170). On the next day of battle, 
Zeus thunders in response to a prayer of Nestor (O 377), 
but the Trojans seem to have been encouraged by the roar; 
and a little later, Zeus covered Mt. Ida with clouds, thundered 
loudly, shook his aegis, and put the Achaeans to flight 
(P 594). In the Odyssey, Zeus thunders from a clear sky 
in response to a prayer of Odysseus (v 103), and again 
thunders as Odysseus bends his old bow (p 413). At the 
very close of the poem, he sends a bolt to stop Odysseus 
from the pursuit of the friends of Penelope’s suitors (w 539). 
Bloody dew-drops are sent by Zeus from heaven at the 
beginning of the third battle of the //ad, as a token of the 
slaughter which is to follow (A 53), and again when 
Sarpedon is about to be killed by Patroclus (II 459). 
Omens are taken also from the flight of birds, of which 
the eagle is most important and significant. Thus an eagle 
is sent by Zeus “on the right” (de£ds, Q 320), 
to encourage Priam as he sets out for the ships Pe 
of the Achaeans to ransom Hector’s body. In pas 
answer to Agamemnon’s appeal to Zeus for the 
safety of the Achaeans, an eagle is sent, bearing in its 
talons a fawn which it lets fall by the altar of Zeus, the 
giver of omens (zravoudatw, 8 250), and the Achaeans “saw 
that the bird came from Zeus and rushed the more upon 
the Trojans.’ An eagle skirted the army of the Trojans on 
the left, as they were about to cross the trench and enter 
the Achaean camp,—bearing in its talons a serpent which 
it let fall in the midst of the host, “and the Trojans 
shuddered as they saw... the portent of Zeus” (M 200). 
Pulydamas urges Hector to cease at once from the advance, 
but Hector replies that he heeds not whether the birds fly 
“to the right, to the east and the sun, or to the left, to 
the gloomy west; let us follow the counsel of great Zeus ; 
one bird [ze. omen] is best,—to fight for our fatherland” 
(M 238). A little later, as Ajax challenges ’ Hector to 
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single combat, an eagle high in air appears on his right, 
and the host of the Achaeans shouted, “confident in the 
bird” (Odpouvos oiwvp, N 823). After the speech of Tele- 
machus to the assembly of Ithacans, Zeus sends two eagles 
from the summit of a mountain, which, on coming to a 
point over the asstmbly, tore each other’s “cheek and neck i 
with their talons, and “looked on the heads of all and 
boded. destruction,” and then darted on the right between 
the lines of houses of the city (8 146); this omen was 
interpreted by Halitherses as meaning destruction to Penelope's 
suitors,—but EEurymachus answers: that many birds flit to 
and fro, and not all are fateful. (€vaiomo, 8B 182). As 
Telemachus leaves the palace of Menelaus in Sparta, an 
eagle on his right carries away. a white goose, and Helen 
interprets the omen as a promise that Odysseus shall return 
and take vengeance on his wife’s suitors (o 160). Similarly 
Penelope dreams that a great eagle comes from the mountain 
and slays the geese in her yard, and then declares himself 
to’ be her husband, who will slay the suitors (tT 538). A 
little later, as the suitors are planning the death of Tele- 
machus, an eagle bearing a dove appears on their left, and 
they see that their plan is ‘not to succeed (v 242). The 
appearance of a hawk, “ Apollo’s swift messenger,” tearing a 
dove and dropping the feathers near Telemachus, “on the 
right,” is interpreted by Theoclymenus as meaning the safety 
of the Ithacan royal house (o 525). The only other bird 
sent as an omen, is a heron, sent by Athena on the right 
of Odysseus and Diomed as they set out by night to enter 
secretly the bivouac of the Trojan forces (K 274); the bird 
is not seen, but its cry is heard, and “ Odysseus rejoices. in 
the bird.” What has been said above shows that the word 
for bird (Gus or oiwvds) had already acquired the general 
meaning of omen. “The birds were favourable” (dpyBes 
de£tol, » 311) means that the omens were propitious. Thus 
also Priam bids Hecuba not be to him an evil bird, ze. an 
omen of ill (dus Kaxds, Q 219). Calchas is called a 
“tender of birds” (otwvoreAos, A 69), and “bird-man”. 
(otwvioT:}s, B 858) is synonymous with sooth-sayer or augur, 


1Cf. Aristophanes, Birds, 720, ‘‘ An ox or an ass that may happen to pass... A 
name or a word by chance overheard, If you deem it an omen you call it a Bird.” 
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In general, augury from the flight of birds is more important 
in Homer’s time than in the classical age at Athens. 

Of miscellaneous omens the most familiar is that which 
appeared to the Greeks while still at Aulis, while they’ were 
offering sacrifices when about to set out against 
Troy: a serpent appeared from under thé altar, 
climbed the overhanging plane tree, and devoured 
eight nestling sparrows and the mother-bird (B 305). -This 
was interpreted by Calchas to mean that the Greeks should 
fight for nine years around Troy, and should capture the city in 
the tenth year. A chance word (Pijuy, cenddv, B 35, 0 117) 
is at times accepted as an omen. Thus the returning 
Odysseus, not yet. recognized in his- home, asks Zeus” for 
such an omen, and straightway hears an old woman, as she 
is grinding at the mill, pray that Penelope’s suitors may have 
that day their last feast in the home of Odysseus (v 100, 120). 
At the opening of the second day of the action of the Odyssey, 
Telemachus calls an assembly of the Ithacans, to seek their. 
help against his mother’s suitors, and the eld -Aegyptius, who 
first rises to ask who had called the assembly, prays that the 
wish of this man’s heart may be accomplished; Telemachus 
rejoices in the omen (dijuy, B 35). A loud sneeze of 
Telemachus, though he was in the great hall and she was 
in her chamber, is interpreted by Penelope as a favorable 
omen in relation to the prayer for Odysseuss return.which she 
had just uttered (0 541; & Xen. Az. iii. 2.9). That, when. 
the comrades of Odysseus had killed cattle of the Sun, the 
hides moved, and the flesh lowed like cows (u 394), was © 
naturally interpreted as a portent of ill. Occasionally, but not 
often, indefinite omens are referred to (as A 381, 398, 408, 
Zi 183; y-§73; 47 320). The reader observes the entire absence 
of omens froni the inspection of the liver and the other nobler 
entrails, which was most important in the fifth century B.c.,! 
and that no omens are taken from the behavior of the 
sacrifices on the fire (4 Aeschylus, Prom. 495 ; Sophocles, 
Ant. 1005), which was the basis of the oracle at Olympia. 

1Some have thought such inspection implied in the name @vocxéos applied to Leodes 
on Ithaca (@ 145, x 318, 321), particularly since @vocxdo. are classed with seers and 
priests at Q 221. But Leodes seems not to have been an haruspex, but simply to have 
had charge of the sacrifices of the suitors. Certainly the gods gave to him no warning 
of the death of the suitors and himself. : yay eos 


Miscellaneous 
Omens. 
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“A dream, too, comes from Zeus,” Achilles says to the 
Achaeans (A 63), just as in later times Socrates (Plato, 
Ap. 33 C) recognized dreams as a familiar means 
used by the gods in making their will known to 
men. In sleep the mind was comparatively unfettered by the 
body, and had a clearer view of the future (Pindar, /vag. 13 I). 
But not all dreams come true. Zeus sends to Agamemnon a 
Delusive Dream (odo dverpos, B 6) in the guise of Nestor; and 
Penelope says that there are two gates of dreams, one of horn 
and the other of ivory; the dreams which pass through the 
gate of ivory deceive (€dépas—éAepaipw), while those which 
pass through the gate of horn come true (Képas—xpaive, 
+ 562) The “country of dreams” (dquos oveipwy, w 12) lies 
hard by the Asphodel Plain on which the souls of the dead 
dwell, and ghosts and the persons of dreams behave alike 
(f. B 20 with WV 68) ;? and we are reminded that Sleep and 
Death are twin brothers (II 672). When Odysseus in Hades 
seeks to embrace his mother’s ghost, she slips from his arms 
“like a shadow or a dream” (A 207). Whether Death is a 
dream at K 496, is not clear. Dreams are entities. The 
Delusive Dream which is sent by Zeus to Agamemnon, clearly 
speaks to the warrior, who does not simply “see as in a dream” 
(B znzt.). Athena sends to Penelope the wraith (eidwdor, 
0 796) of Penelope’s sister, which slips through a keyhole, and 
is called a dream a few verses later. Athena herself thus 
appears to the sleeping Nausicaa in the form of a girl friend, 
behaving just like a dream or a ghost ({ 22). The disguised 
Odysseus tells the story of a dream before Troy which was 
understood as a warning (& 495). Penelope, as we have seen 
already, dreams of an eagle which killed her geese and then 
declared itself to be her returning husband (7 536), and on the 


\ J 
“ Dreams. 


1 Cf. the importance attached to dreams in Aesch. Pers. 176; Xen. Am. II. i. II. 
Even Aristotle held them to be a source of knowledge with regard to divine things 
(frag. 12). Cf. also Joseph’s dream, and those which he interpreted, Gemeszs xxxvii. 
5, xl. 5, xli. 1; the dream of Gideon, Judges vii. 13; and those of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel ii. 1, iv. 5; ‘* Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams,” Ac¢s ii. 17. Xenophon 


(Cyr. viii. 7. 21) makes the elder Cyrus say that in sleep the soul appears most 
divine, and then sees something of the future. 


* Cf. (rods) véous (viz. the shades of the children of Thyestes) dvelpwy mpoodepeis 
Hoppwyarw, like to the forms of dreams, Aesch. Ag, 1217. 
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morning of the day when Odysseus kills her suitors, she 
dreams that he is lying beside her (v 88). Before Troy, 
Diomed slays two sons of a Trojan “interpreter of dreams” 
(dvetpo7roXos, E 149), Eurydamas. 

Another means to ascertain the will of the gods was to cast 
lots. The lots marked by some signs which might be known 
only to the makers (H 185), were put into a 
helmet and this was shaken by some disinterested 
person, or with averted face (I. 325, H 181), until one lot 
“leaped forth.” Thus the contestants in the chariot-race cast 
lots for positions (¥ 352), the comrades of Odysseus cast lots 
to determine who should aid him in blinding Polyphemus 
(« 331), and Hermes (2 400) represented himself as one of 
seven brothers who had cast lots to determine which of them 
should come to the war.’ 


Casting Lots. 


1Not to speak in detail of the use of the lot for the choice of public officers at 
Athens, even in the New Testament the lot was thus used: ‘‘shew whether of these 
two Thou hast chosen, .. . and the lot fell upon Matthias,” Ac¢s'i. 24. 


CHAPTER XVII 
REE: TROAD! 


THE scene of the battles of the //ad was the Trojan 
plain, in the extreme northwestern corner of Asia Minor.” 
The greatest length of the plain is about nine 
miles, from the promontory of Sigeum, at the 
northwest, at the opening of the Hellespont,— 
the modern Dardanelles, of which the name still preserves. 
the memory of the Dardanians, the ancient kinsmen and 
allies of the Trojans,—to Bundarbashi and its citadel Balidagh 
at the southeast, a height which rises four hundred or five 
hundred feet above the plain, immediately above the river 
Scamander, and is connected by a steep ridge with the 
hills to the east. The stream of Bunarbashi, as we shall 
see, empties into the Aegean Sea about seven miles distant, 
in Besika Bay, nearly due west of its sources, about five 
miles north of the island of Tenedos. The western shore 
of the Trojan plain thence stretches, nearly directly north- 
ward from the mouth of the Bunarbashi river, for about 
eight miles,—with limestone cliffs more than one hundred 
feet in height, affording no station for ships,—to the pro- 
montory of Sigeum, at the entrance to the Hellespont, 
opposite Elaeus in the Chersonese. Almost due east of 


The Trojan 
Plain. 


‘The best map of the Troad is that of the British Admiralty, made by Admiral 
Spratt. Of this a careful revision is published in Dérpfeld’s Troja und Zlion, and 
this is the basis of the map published herewith. 


? All other works on the Trojan plain and the ruins of Hissarlik are now super- 
seded by Trea und Ilion: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen in der vorhistorischen 
und historischen Schichten von Ilion, 1870-1894, von Wilhelm Dorpfeld, unter 
Mitwirkung, etc. Athens, 1902. 2 vols. quarto. 
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this promontory, at a distance of three or four miles, lies 
the promontory of Rhoeteum, which like its comrade, the 
promontory of Sigeum, is ot named by Homer, although 
they both are referred to_at © 36. 

On the low sloping shore of the bay which curves slightly 
to the south between the two promontories, Sigeum and 
Rhoeteum, the ships of the Achaeans were drawn up on 
land at the time of the siege of Troy. But not all of 
this space is available for the drawing up of boats in ancient 
fashion. The chief river which drains the plain is wide at 
its mouth, and near the Hellespont are marshes and salt- 
water lakes or lagoons, from which in winter the water flows 
into the sea, but into which, in the dry summer season, 
water flows from the Hellespont. Near the eastern end of 
the shore, where the Scamander_is supposed to have had 
its course in early times, is such a lagoon nearly half a 
mile in length by eight hundred feet in width. A Scotch 
traveller, who has given a careful description of the plain 
of Troy, estimates that a stretch of shore about six thousand 
feet, or a littlhe more than a mile, in length, is suitable for 
the camp of. the Achaeans; and allowing twenty feet for 
each. boat,—(thirteen feet estimated for. the width of the 
boat itself, and seven feet for space between it and its 
neighbor), he sees that three hundred such boats could be 
drawn up in a single line; and that, with space allowed 
for places of assembly and the like, the 1186 Achaean 
ships must have been drawn up in four or five ranks. 
Other travellers have thought that the shore for an extent 
of about two miles may have been available for the 
station of the ships (vavoraOucs)—and this would allow a 
thousand ships to be drawn up in two rows; but the 
number of ships cannot be thought to be one of ‘the earlier 
elements in the Trojan story. 

The coast. line of the plain of Troy does not appear to 
have changed materially since Homer's time. Strabo, indeed, 
conjectured that the bay of the Hellespont ex- hice 
tended twelve stades, or about a mile and a Oe 
third, further into the plain in Homer’s time than 
in his own, but this conjecture has not been sustained by 


1Charles MacLaren, Zhe Plain of Troy Described, Edinburgh, 1863: 
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the scientific examination of the plain. The current of the 
Hellespont, which at this place is said to be of two or 
three miles an hour, bears away most of the alluvium 
which is brought into its waters by the rivers of the plain. 
Indeed indications have been found that in some places the 
sea has encroached upon the land. At least the two main 
promontories remain essentially unchanged, and if the bay 
was a trifle deeper three thousand years ago than now, the 
change has not been important. Herodotus, it is true 
(ii. 10), declares this plain to be alluvial like the Delta of 
the Nile, but he does not intimate his belief that this 
soil, any more than that of the Delta, was deposited within 
the historical period. 

The hills on the east and the south of the plain,—the 
foot-hills of Mount Ida,—are not very high, and do not 
ie form a clearly marked boundary line. The highest 

Bea summit of Mount Ida, Gargarus, lies to the south- 
east and rises to a height of 5740 feet above the sea, 
which is well above the timber-line. This summit is 
prominent in the Trojan landscape, though it lies farther 
from Ilium than a casual reader might infer; it was the 
station which Zeus chose, according to the poet, for his 
observations of the conflicts on the plain of Troy. “The 
oldest rocks of the Troad are an extensive series of coarsely 
crystalline limestones, interstratified with micaceous and horn- 
blendic schists. They constitute the basis upon which and 
out of which the framework of the Trojan peninsula has 
been developed. They are the chief mountain-forming strata 
of that region. The great mass of Mount Ida is composed 
wholly of them.—The structure of Mount Ida appears to 
be a comparatively simple anticlinal, with so short an axis 
extending east and west that the upper portion of the 
mountain is approximately a dome.”! Mount Ida dominates 
the whole of the Troad in the larger sense; the waters 
of the Granicus, and even those of the Alesepus: come from 
the slopes of Mount Ida, as well as the Scamander and its 
immediate neighbors. 


The principal river of the Trojan plain is the Scamander, 


1j. S. Diller, in Pagers o the Archaeological Institute of America, Classical 
Series, i. 213. 
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which has its sources near one of the summits of Mount 
Ida, and after a course of nearly fifty miles, empties 
into the Hellespont close to the promontory of 
Sigeum. The modern name of the river is 
Menderé, which clearly is a corruption of the 
ancient appellation. Its bed appears to have been subjected 
to a greater change than its name, since in Homer's time it 
seems to have flowed nearer the site of Ilium than at 
present (Burnouf says within a quarter or a third of a 
mile in ancient times), and to have emptied into the Helles- 
pont at the eastern end of the bay, near the promontory 
of Rhoeteum, instead of at the western end, near Sigeum, 
as at present. Such a change of bed is easily explained 
in a stream which overflows its banks not only every winter, 
but also after every heavy rain, on a plain which abounds 
in marshes. In any year such a stream is likely to find 
a new way to the sea. Even a slight obstruction may 
divert the stream to another quarter, and at least two or 
three channels are found which appear to have served, at 
different times, as beds for the Scamander. Proofs of the 
earlier course of the Scamander are discovered not only in 
the Homeric story, and in the present condition of the 
Trojan plain, but also in masses of alluvial soil which have 
been brought into and deposited in. the Hellespont near 
the promontory of Rhoeteum." 

An illustration of the change in the course of the 
Scamander, has been drawn from the Satniois, “the next 
important river of the peninsula.” “Like the 
Menderé, it breaks from the mountains some 
miles from its mouth, and flows to the sea through a 
level and fertile plain. This plain shows no trace of any 
change in the course of the stream, save one, Several 


Course of the 
Scamander. 


Satniots. 


1 Professor Robert of Halle, in Hermes, xlii. 78 ff., argues that the Scamander 
flowed on the west side of the plain, in the same bed as the Menderé, and that the 
Simois did not flow into the Scamander, but emptied into the sea, as at present, 
rejecting, as by a poet who had a misconception of the situation, the evidence of 
E 774 (Axe pods Luuders cupPddrerov 752 Zkduavdpos), and not accepting the inter- 
pretation of ® 307 ff. which implies that the Simois joined the Scamander. Thus, 
according to Robert’s view, neither of the two rivers flowed between the ships of the 
Achaeans and the city of Troy, and the Achaean camp lay between the mouths of 


the two rivers. 
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hundred metres away from the present river bed are yet 
standing, almost intact, the arches of the Roman bridge. 
Within two thousand years the river has not only found 
a new course, but has completely effaced (doubtless by the 
alluvium deposited during inundations) all traces of the old 
channel.” 

The Scamander is about five hundred feet wide where 
it is joined by the Thymbrius, not very far from Bundarbashi. 
Lower down, its stream is only one hundred feet 
broad, while near the sea again it is four hundred 
feet in width. But not all of this bed is even 
covered with water during half of the year. After a long 
drought, in September, a traveller found it “only a series 
of pools,’ without running water; other travellers in the 
same month of another year report it as having a stream 
about eighteen feet wide, and twenty inches deep, with 
plenty of fish three or four inches long, while. nearer the 
sea were “pools haunted by turtles and frogs, but no running 
water was visible.” Another traveller, in. August of another 
year, found the stream thirty or forty feet broad, and nine 
inches deep. Another reports that he crossed dry-shod, 
but he may have “picked his way.” Herodotus (vii. 43) 
says that at the Scamander first after leaving Sardis (in 
April or May of 480 B.c.), the forces of King Xerxes 
were unable to secure supplies of water sufficient for 
themselves and their animals. Early in June it is forded 
often with some difficulty by inexperienced travellers. The 
stream of the Scamander is compared with the Eurotas of 
Sparta and the Alpheiis of Elis——which would make it 
about equal also to the Roman Tiber. Pliny calls it a 
“navigable stream” (amnis navigabilis, N.H. v. 33), but 
during, the winter its current would seem too violent for 
boats, and in the summer, as we have seen, its waters are too 
low for navigation. In the spring season, however, large 
rafts of timber are brought by it from Mt. Ida. At times 
of flood, its water has a yellow color which justifies the 
alternate Homeric name, Xanthus or Yellow River. In 
Homer’s time, bridges do not seem to have been used, 


Size of the 
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but a ford is mentioned for the Scamander. Some scholars 
have found difficulty in the fact that the poet so seldom 
mentions’ the passage of the river by the soldiery, but Dr. 
Dorpfeld’ remarks that bare-footed and bare-legged orientals 
do not have the occidental man’s objection to fording a 
stream.’ y 
‘s-In-some places the banks of the Scamander. are steep, 
and eight or twelve feet high, like those under which the 
Trojans are represented as crouching and hiding at ® 230. 
The Homeric epithets are justified: droad (uéyas, & 282), 
of good stream (éippoos, ® 130), of deep stream (Babvppoos, & 8), 
with deep eddies (BaOvdivys, Y 73). The flood which attacked 
Achilles (@ 234) is such as the Menderé knows every winter. 
Men and horses have lost their lives in its currents. Julia, 
the daughter of the Emperor Augustus, making an unanticipated 
visit to Ilium, had a narrow escape from drowning in the 
Scamander, and the city of Ilium was heavily fined, because 
it had not provided for the safety of the princess, although 
she was unexpected. One of Dr. Schliemann’s overseers 
was drowned in attempting to cross. So large a part of 
the ‘extensive complex of Mount Ida drains directly into 
the Trojan plain that its rivers, and the Menderé more 
than all the rest, show within a few hours the effect 
of heavy rains or the melting of snow upon the mountain 
summits.” 

The true source of the Menderé, as we have seen, is 
not to be found in springs on the plain, but high on 
Mount Ida. The springs near Ilium which the 
poet calls the “sources of the Scamander” (X 147) 
are no longer to be found,—or at least they no longer 
supply water which flows into the Scamander,—but this can 
occasion no surprise after an interval of three thousand 
years in a region which is often visited by earthquakes. 
Even in recent times new springs have been opened and 
others destroyed. Near Bundrbashi several deep springs 


Springs. 


~ 1See Homeri Iadis Carmina,.ed. Christ, page 52. 

2A party of travellers who crossed the Menderé without difficulty, on their way to 
Bunarbashi, returning a few hours later, found the ford impassable, but by hard 
riding to another ford two or. three miles below, succeeded in anticipating the 


flood. 
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break forth within a distance of a quarter of a_ mile. 
Indeed these are called the Forty Eyes (Kirk Jos), as forty 
springs. Only thirty-four have been counted by travellers. 
Doubtless some have escaped notice, but probably the numeral 
forty is used by the dwellers on the Trojan plain, as it 
was by the ancient Hebrews, as a round number. These 
springs have a nearly constant temperature through the year 
of about 63° F. Thus they are said to “smoke” in winter 
like one of Homer's springs (X 150), while in summer they 
seem gratefully cool. The poet’s story of one hot and one 
cold spring may have arisen from a combination of accounts 
of such springs as these, in summer and in winter,— 
but more probably he thought of a warm or _ hot 
spring, such as are found not many leagues away in 
the Troad, with a temperature rising above 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Second in importance of the rivers of the Trojan plain, 
is the ancient Simois,’ the modern Dumbrek, which in Homer’s 
time emptied into the Scamander (® 305 f.), but 
now flows toward the Hellespont along what seems 
to have been an old bed of the Scamander. In the time 
of Strabo, not far from the beginning of our era, the two 
streams seem to have united not far from Ilium (Strabo, 
p. 597), and this fact indicates that the main change in 
the bed of the Scamander has taken place since the time 
of the geographer. The Dumbrek is not a mighty river 
in appearance and loses itself in swamps before reaching 
the sea; but it is active as a true mountain torrent at the 
present day, just as it was in Homer's, bearing rocks and 
trunks of trees along by its water in winter, though it is 
nearly dry in summer. The Roman geographer, Pomponius 
Mela, says of both the Scamander and the Simois that 
they were greater in reputation than in reality (fama quam 
natura majora flumina, i.18). Like the Menderé, the Dumbrek 
rises on one of the highest peaks of Mount Ida, on Cotylus, 
but it has a much shorter course than its sister river, At 
Dumbrek, where it reaches the level of the plain, it is said 


The Simots. 


1A 475, B 774, L 4, M 22, Cf ubi tot Simois correplta sub undis | scuta virunm 
galeasque et fortia corpora volvit, Verg. Aen. i. 100; quem... alma Venus 
Phrygit genuit Simoentis ad undam, J.c. 618, 
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to be about sixty feet in width, but in April it is only 
six inches deep. 

The river of Bunarbashi has its rise in the Forty Springs 
to which reference has just been made, and flows into Besika 
Bay to the west. Its course is about a dozen 
miles in length. It is about twelve feet broad, 
and three feet deep, and unlike the other streams 
of the plain, its flow is nearly constant, since it is not a 
mountain torrent, but is fed by deep springs. Its channel 
is artificial, at least in part, being in some places cut in 
the rocks, and is made to drain the marshes at the south- 
east of the plain. At times of flood, its stream joins that 
of the Scamander, but only for a time. Its water is pure, 
and is a convenience for the ships which put into Besika 
Bay,—this being a favorite place of anchorage for sailing 
vessels which are awaiting a favorable wind for the entrance 
of the Dardanelles. This stream was not mentioned by the 
poet since it lay too far out of the way of the movements 
of the contending armiest When the channel of the river 
of Bunarbashi was cut, no one knows. The tradition of 
the inhabitants of the plain, as reported by early travellers, 
declared that it was made near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Schliemann, however, thought the large 
amount of alluvium deposited by it in Besika Bay proved 
that this channel had existed at least for several centuries. 
MacLaren held that in Homer’s time this southern end of 
the Trojan plain, being without the drainage provided by 
this stream, was not only a moist meadow but the particular 
meadow on which the three thousand brood mares of 
Erichthonius (Y 221) were pastured with their colts. These 
would need about six thousand acres of pasture, or ten 
square miles, which he finds here. During the war, MacLaren 
thinks, Priam kept his mares out of danger’s way at Abydus 
(A 500). Since hay was not made in Greek lands, such 
_ well-watered lowland meadows were much valued for pasture 
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1For a time, scholars called this river the Scamander,—when they thought 
Bundrbashi was the site of ancient Ilium; but the springs on which they laid 
great stress in the identification could-not be accepted by us eS the cold and hot 
springs of Homer, even if the ancient Ilium stood where Bundrbashi now stands. 
. 2M 
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The ‘Thymbrius (which receives its name from Thymbré, 
near which the Lycians bivouacked at K 430). 


see is a small stream which joins the Scamander 
° j opposite Bunarbashi. It is not mentioned by 
the poet. e 


The poet’s special landmarks,—the wild-fig tree, the oak of 
Zeus, the tombs of Ilus, of Aesyetes, and of Myrina, perhaps 3 
even Callicoloné—are hardly to be identified. 
The trees were dead long ages ago. Mounds 
upon the plain might easily have yielded to the assaults of 
wind and rain within three thousand years, especially since 
we have ho reason to suppose that any of these but the mound 
of Aesyetes was more than a few feet in height. Schliemann 
tells of an ancient mound which has disappeared since 1868. 
Remains-of the wall built around the Greek camp are not to. 
be expected: that was only a low wall or breastwork thrown 
up on the shore in a single day. The rivers which we are told 
Poseidon brought against this wall after the departure of the 
Achaeans (M 19 ff.) were hardly needed for its destruction. 
Even Callicoloné is only Fair Hill, and the name might have 
been applied to almost any height, but Dr. Dorpfeld finds this 
near the shore on the eastern side of the Scamander. Pliny 
mentions an Achilleum and an Aianteum (ze tomb of Aias or 
Ajax), but says that these existed no longer (/wzt, V.H. v. 30). 

Philostratus (/feroccus, p. 208) says that the oracle at 
Dodona directed the Thessalians to offer sacrifices to Achilles, 
and that these every year sailed to Troy in a vessel with a 
black’ sail, bearing twice-seven sacred messengers, a white and 
a black bull, wood from Mount Pelion, water from the river 
Sperchetis, and fire from Thessaly, and crowned the tomb, 
uttered. a war-cry invoking Achilles, and sacrificed the bulls. 

This tomb of Achilles was recognized and honored by 
Alexander the Great, according to Arrian (i. 12), but the 
i. identification was lost long ago. About, not on, 

the Trojan plain are nearly or quite a score of 
tumuli,—some of them being nearly one hundred feet high,— 
while others like them lie in the Chersonese, across the 
Hellespont. One of these near Rhoeteum is called by 
tradition the tomb of Ajax. Philostratus (Heroicus, p. 137) 


*E 693, Z 237, H 22; K 415, A 166; B 793; B 814; 1 53, 151.. See p. 604. 
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says that the original tomb of Ajax was washed open by the 
sea, and that the bones were transferred to this newer tomb 
by order of the Emperor Hadrian, and Strabo (p. 595) says 
that at Troy was a shrine of Ajax with a statue which was 
removed by Antony, but restored by the Emperor Augustus. 
A mound near the promontory of Sigeum has been called the 


' tomb of Achilles, and another about a fifth of a mile distant 


has been called the tomb of Patroclus——in spite of the 
Homeric story that these two warriors were to have a 
common tomb (W 126). Another mound has been assigned 


SS 


Fic. 20.—Tomb of Ajax. 


to King Priam, and another, in the Chersoiese, to his queen, 
Hecuba. But such attributions are entirely capricious. 
Nothing has been found as yet to prove that these mounds 
were constructed in exactly the Homeric period—some of 
them may have been older, while others doubtless were built 
later than that time,—still less is it known that they contained 
the bones of these particular heroes. The proof is not even 
complete that they were tombs at all, although this seems 
entirely probable. That such mounds were used for tombs, 
is a familiar fact, and that they were held by the poet to be 
tombs is clear from his attributions. The tomb assigned by 
a modern traveller to Hector, was excavated by Sir John. 
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Lubbock, but in it were found “neither bones nor charcoal, nor 
any traces of the destination of this tumulus for a funeral 
mound” (/éos, p. 656). Schliemann on opening several of 
these mounds and finding no funeral remains, believed that 
these were cenotaphs, such as Menelaus reports that he 
raised for his brother, in Egypt (0 584), and as Telemachus 
was advised to raise for his father if Odysseus did not 
return (a 291). 

The main features of the Trojan landscape are clearly 
determined in the story by those (or by one) who knew them 
well. The agreement between the land and the poems is 
quite as great as could be expected. Sir Charles Newton 
wrote after a visit to the Troad in 1853: “I took advantage 
of a little leisure ~ . . to read the 7/ad over again in the 
presence of the great natural features of the scene. No one 
who has not seen the magnificent outline which bounds the 
horizon of the plain of Troy can bring home to his mind the 
stirring and marvellous narrative of the poet as Homer meant 
it to affect his readers or rather hearers.” But the poet was 
not a topographer and had neither map nor photograph of the 
region before him, and his hearers for the most part had even 
less personal knowledge of the Troad. 

Ancient Ilium + lay a trifle more than three miles from the 
Hellespont, and at about the same distance from the Aegean 
Sea (at which point, however, was no shore which 
could serve as a harbor), at the western extremity 
of a low continuous ridge which extends to the west from the 
range of Mt. Ida. The summit of the citadel before the 
excavations of Dr. Schliemann, which began in 1871 and were 
not completed at the time of his death in 1890, lay 162 feet 
above the level of the sea, and eighty feet above the plain. 
Homer nowhere declares how complete was the destruction 
of the city after its capture by the Achaeans. It was sacked, 
but the more substantial buildings and the city walls were not 
razed to the ground. A passage in the twentieth book of the 


* Homer regularly uses the feminine form “IAos, and only once gives a clear example 
of the neuter “INvoy (O 71), which prevails in the usage of the later Greek writers. 
Vergil and the Romans generally use Zim. Troy, Tpoly, in Homer generally refers 
to the country, the Z7oad, but is used also of the city. Zzium naturally was thought 


to be the city of Ilus, the grandfather of Priam, while Troy was the country of Tros, 
who was the father of Ilus (Y 231 f.). 
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lliad (Y 307 ff.),—the prediction’ by Poseidon that the mighty 
Aeneas and his sons’ sons who should succeed him, should rule 
over the Trojans,—was accepted by the Romans as the basis of 
the story which is familiar to all from Vergil’s Aenedd, that 
Aeneas was saved from the conflict, and led a company of 
Trojans to the Lavinian shores, and that the Romans were the 
descendants of the saved remnant of the Trojans. But Strabo 
(p. 607) knows another tradition—that Ascanius and_ his 
Trojans removed to Scepsis, not many miles from Troy, and 
made their homes there. And evidently the inhabitants of the 
Ilium of Strabo’s time claimed to be of true Trojan blood, 
whose ancestors had escaped slavery and death at the time 
of the capture of the city by the Achaeans, and had never 
removed far from their ancient abode. 

However scholars may explain the various stories of the 
wanderings of Aeneas and his Trojans, the ancient site of 
Ilium was not long abandoned, and the tradition 
of it was never forgotten. Herodotus says that 
King Xerxes, in the spring or early summer of 
480 B.C, on reaching the Scamander with his army, on 
his. way against Greece, “went up to the Pergamum of 
Priam, desiring to see it; and having seen it and on 
learning from the men there the details of the Trojan 
story, he sacrificed a thousand cattle to the Ilian Athena, 
and the magi made libations to the heroes.” Nearly a 
century later (411 B.C.) Xenophon relates at the very 
beginning of his zstory of Greece, Mindarus, a Spartan 
admiral, was sacrificing to Athena at Ilium when he caught 
sight of the Athenian fleet advancing against his ally 
Dorieus, who had drawn up his ships on shore at the 
promontory of Rhoeteum Half a century later, an Athenian 
mercenary and adventurer Charidemus took Ilium, about 


Site never 
Forgotten. 


1Scholars are familiar with the fact that traces of the story of Aeneas and his 
followers, on wanderings after the capture of Troy, are found in many places,—but 
these details do not concern us here. See Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, i. 166 ff, 

2 Herodotus, vii. 43, dmixouevov dé Tod orparod éml morapoy Xduavdpoy, . . 
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360 B.C.,—the Ilians being unable to close their gates against 
him (Demosthenes, xxiii. 154). 

The next appearance of Ilium in history is on the visit 
of Alexander the Great, in the spring of 334 B.C. Before 
crossing the Hellespont on his march for the 
conquest of Asia and the world, he offered 
sacrifices at Elaeus in the Chersonese, at the 
tomb of Protesilaiis, who was the first of the Achaeans 
with Agamemnon to disembark and enter Asia. Arrian 
(Anabasis, i. 11. 6, i. 12. 1) says that the general report was 
that Alexander took boat at Elaeus, and landed first of 
all his army at the “harbor of the Achaeans” (és Toy 
"Ayady Auéva),—evidently the naval station of the Homeric 
Greeks on the Hellespont; that he went up to Ilium and 
offered splendid sacrifices to the Ilian Athena; and that 
he dedicated his panoply of armor in her temple, and took 
in exchange some of the armor which had been saved from 
the Trojan War, and had this borne before him in _ his 
battles. “It was said that he sacrificed also to Priam on 
the altar of Zeus,—propitiating the spirit of Priam to the 
race of Achilles’s son Neoptolemus, to which Alexander 
belonged. He also placed a garland of flowers on the tomb 
of Achilles, and his friend Hephaestion was said to honor 
in the same way the tomb of Patroclus.” Strabo (p. 593) 
says that up to this time Ilium was a small and insignificant 
village, but that Alexander not only adorned the temple 
with votive offerings, but also ordered that the town should 
have independence and other privileges ; and that he promised 
after the overthrow of Persia to make the city large and 
the temple renowned, and to have sacred games held there ; 
and that after his death Lysimachus built a great temple, 
and a wall forty stades in length about the city. Inscriptions 
have been found (C./.G. 3601 f.) which confirm the story 
of the games. Dorpfeld, however, accepts the conjecture of 
the historian Grote that Lysimachus devoted himself rather 
to. the development of the new city of Alexandria Troas 
than to the adornment of the old city of Ilium. Grote’s 
conjecture is in part sustained by the fact that none of the 
archaeological excavations near Ilium have brought to light 
any trace of the long wall of Lysimachus, but Dérpfeld’s 
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associate, Briickner, believes that the complete destruction 
of the wall by haters of Lysimachus (and the Ilian decree 
against tyrants shows the ‘strength of their hatred) would 
explain the absence of remains. 

Of the great temple built at Ilium by Lysimachus, the 
marks of the foundation have been preserved,—a deep bed 
of sand on which the stones were laid,—and parts 
of the building itself and its decoration, in par- i Ue 
ticular a fine metope, representing the “sun-god d 
in his chariot,’ which was found in the early excavations of 
Dr. Schliemann. 


‘well as sacrifices to Athena. About the middle 
of the fourth century B.c., the Ilians had honored | ; 
with proxreny an Athenian named Menelaus, and conversely in 
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Fic. 21.—Metope from Ilium. 


In 311 Bc. Ilium was made the head of a. confederacy 


which held a great festival there, with games and shows 


and all the accompaniments of a famnegyris, as Head of a 


Confederacy. 


302 B.C., an Ilian, Nicander, received public honors at Athens, 
as we learn from inscriptions. Probably on the death of 
LSome archaeologists, however, think that this metope cannot be earlier than the 


second century, B.C. 
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Lysimachus, 281 B.C. the Ilians passed an elaborate and 
exceedingly stringent law against tyrants.’ Another inscrip- 
tion of the same century has preserved a fragment of a list 
of Ilian citizens which covers two pages. Ilium welcomed 
Seleucus, the conqueror of Lysimachus, and named for him 
one of the months of its year,—a name which endured for 
two centuries. Not far from 277 B.c., the Ilians in gratitude 
to Antiochus voted to offer prayers for him in their temple 
of Athena, and to set up there an equestrian statue of 
him in gold on a basis of white marble (C/G. 3595), 
and the inscription which records the vote shows that the 
llians were divided into tribes (pvAa/) and phratries. The 
Ilians were loyal to Attalus (220 B.C.), and were saved by 


Fic. 22.—Coin from Ilium, 


the citizens of Alexandria Troas from a siege of Galatians 
(Polybius, v. 78, 111). Not quite a generation later. (192 
B.C... Livy, xxxv. 43, Justin, xxxi. 8), Antiochus the Great 
went up to Ilium in order to sacrifice to Athena,—following 
the examples of Xerxes and Alexander the Great—when 
he was preparing to cross into Greece to meet the Romans. 
Two years after the visit of Antiochus, in 190 B.C. the 
general Gaius Livius was the first Roman to offer sacrifice 
in the temple and there to receive embassadors 

Roma Os tom. the neighboring towns (Liv ii I 
een V;, XV. QO) sete 
the next year Publius Scipio came to Ilium, 

encamped his army on the plain under the walls (2m campo 
qui est subvectus moenibus, Livy, xxxvii, 37), and went himself 
to the citadel and sacrificed to Athena, praesidt arcis. The 
Romans recognized Ilium as the cradle of their race, and 


See Dareste, Hausoullier, et Reinach, Zscriptions Juridiques grecques, ii. 25, 
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the Ilians, on their part, welcomed the Romans as _ their 
kinsmen. Justin says that the meeting of the Ilians and 
the Romans was like that of parents and children after a 
long separation. The “great Julius,” in the next century, 
claiming not only descent but also name from Iulus, son 
of Aeneas, visited Ilium after the battle of Pharsalus (48 B.C.), 
and gave to the Ilians additional territory, and confirmed 
their independence and other privileges (Strabo, 594 f.). 
He was reported even to have thought of making Ilium the 
capital of the Roman Empire.t The Emperor Augustus also 
visited Ilium, and apparently by his direction the great 
temple of Athena, which had been built by Lysimachus 
and partially destroyed by Fimbria, about two centuries 
later, in the first Civil War, was restored and_beautified. 
To the same age may reasonably be ascribed the theatre, 
which would seat 6000 people (doubtless not so much for 
the inhabitants of the town as for the visitors at the 
festivals), a Bouleuterton or Senate-house, and the aqueduct, 
which was planned to bring a supply of water from the 
upper Thymbrius,—of all which structures remains still exist 
as evidence of the Roman interest in the Trojan story. A 
second theatre has been discovered, but its site has not yet 
been laid bare of the rubbish which has collected over it; 
and this too must have been built by the Romans. Nero, 
as a boy of sixteen years, addressed the Roman senate in 


behalf of Ilium. Claudius extended the privileges of the 


town. About 124 A.D., Hadrian visited Ilium, and restored 
the shrine of Ajax, and caused milestones (one of which is 
preserved) to be set up on the roads, or on a _ road. 
Antoninus Pius extended the privileges of the town, and 
Marcus Aurelius repaired the temple. Caracalla on his _ 
visit to Ilium, erected a bronze statue to Achilles, and 
(perhaps in imitation of Alexander the Great) took part in 
athletic contests (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 16). Ilium was visited 
often by travellers, and a museum of relics of the Trojan 
War was formed there, or at least the older collection was 


enlarged. Among the objects shown there were the two 
anvils which were attached to Hera’s feet, when she was 


TSuetontas; Caesar, 79. Toa like plan Horace is thought to allude in 2 ze¢mizume 


,. pit | rebusgue fidentes avitae | tecta velint reparare Troiae, Odes, iii. 3. 58. 
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hung up by her hands, by her husband Zeus (Eustathius 
on O 19). The Trojans were .exalted in literature. Dio 
Chrysostomus (xi.) argued that Troy never was captured,— 
“this story is only one of a parcel of Greek lies,’—and 
that Homer in spite of his prejudices is unable to conceal 
the bravery and victory of Hector. The Ilian coins of. the 
imperial period naturally honored only Trojan heroes,— 
Hector, and not Ajax or Achilles. 
About the time of the beginning of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Ilium, that town was visited by Demetrius of the 
neighboring Scepsis, who was then a mere boy. 
He says, according to Strabo (p. 594), that the 
settlement was then neglected, and that the houses 
did not even have tiled roofs,—doubtless being thatched, as 
were the houses of the rich city Sardis, when that city was 
burned by the Athenians and lIonians, near the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c. (Herodotus, v. 101). 
The geographer Strabo does not seem to have visited the 
Troad. His description of it is dependent on that of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who being a native of that 
Geographer . a ‘ Z 
Siraho, region, and familiar with the ground, had written 
an elaborate work of thirty books or chapters as 
a commentary on the sixty-two verses of Homer’s catalogue 
of the Trojan forces (B 816-877), and Strabo seems to have 
accepted Demetrius’s views without criticism. We have seen 
that as a boy Demetrius visited Ilium about the time when 
the Romans under Publius Scipio came to that town. He 
rejected the claim of the Ilium of his day that it occupied 
the site of the Homeric city, and assigned the latter to a 
site thirty stades, or about three and one-half miles, further 
east; where stood the “village of the Ilians” (rv vov cadoumeyny 
TAéwy xéuny), although he acknowledged that not a trace of 
the ancient city remained there. The Ilian village of his time 
he believed to have been founded in the reign of Croesus, 
or about the middle of the sixth century B.c. For the 
site which Strabo (following Demetrius) prefers, he presents 
no evidence, and modern scholars were disposed to think it 
an improbable position even before the excavations, which 
showed no prehistoric remains to exist beneath the surface, 
just as Strabo had acknowledged that none existed above. 


Demetrius of 
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The question as to the site of ancient Troy was not a 
new one in the time of Demetrius of Scepsis: he refers 
also to the work of a learned lady, Hestiaea of Alexandria} 
who composed a treatise on Homers /iad, and at least 
raised the question whether the Trojan War was fought about 
the Ilium of her day. Strabo reports (p. 602) that the 
historian Hellanicus, at the close of the fifth century B.c,, 
upheld the claim of the Ilians,-which intimates, but does 
not prove, that others of his day doubted it. Demetrius 
has been charged with prejudice, as a citizen of a rival 
town; and in a sense this is true, for though Scepsis did 
not claim to occupy the site of ancient Ilium, it maintained 
that the saved remnant from Ilium, under the lead of Aeneas, 
founded Scepsis. 

Strabo (p. 596) speaks of the shrine of Achilles near 
Sigeum, and of the tombs of Patroclus and Antilochus, 
and the libations poured to the shades of these and of 
Ajax. He raises the question, also, why the Ilians honored 
these destroyers of their city, but not Heracles who had 
captured it in the preceding generation. 

The belief of the world that the Hellenic and Roman 
Ilium stood on the site of the Homeric city, was not 
affected by the doubts of Demetrius and Hestiaea, 
as has been shown by the honors paid by the 
Romans. The Emperor Constantine thought 
seriously of renewing the plan of Julius Caesar, and 
establishing at Ilium the seat of his empire, and.even drew 
the plan of the city, and began the erection of its walls 
(Zosimus, ii. 30, Sozomenus, Hzst¢. Eccl. ii. 3). 

A letter of the Emperor Julian,? written apparently after 


Emperor 
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he became emperor, tells of a visit made by him to Ilium 


onstantius, in 
when he was summoned by C : 354 Visit of 


Por 355 AD. He found there the remains of 77 7 


sacrifices still glimmering on the altar of Hector’s 
shrine, and the bronze statue of Hector recently anointed. 
Opposite the statue of Hector, stood in the open air one 


1She may have been of Alexandria Troas, and thus personally interested in the 


: subject, as a neighbor, like Demetrius. She is called 4 ypaumarixy in Scholion B on 


T 64, but this may mean no more than earned or scholarly. 


2 Published in Hermes, ix. 258. 


_ 
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of Achilles. The temple of Athena and its image of the | 
goddess were still in the best of condition. The attendant | 
of the temple, Pegasius, though he had been a “bishop oF 
the Galilaeans” (érisxowos tay TadtAaiwy), had only feigned | 
adherence to Christianity, and was said to worship the| 
sun! The tomb of Achilles was then undisturbed, although | 
it had been reported to have been opened. Pegasius served 
as pertegete, or official guide for visitors to the scene of 
the Homeric story. Clearly the heathenish elements had 
not been removed thoroughly either from him or from many 
of those to whom he showed the shrines and tombs. 

After the time of Julian, Ilium was long the seat of a 
Christian bishopric, but it was deserted after the coming of 
the Turks in 1306. 

A curious confirmation of the belief that Ilium was 
never wholly deserted, even after the sack of the city by 
the Achaeans, is found in the fact, reported by 
Polybius, Plutarch, and others, and now confirmed 
by inscriptional evidence, that the Locrians, even 
almost to the time of the beginning of our era, continued to 
send free maidens to Ilium, to serve as menials, with bare 
feet, in the temple of Athena, in satisfaction of her wrath 
against the Locrian Ajax for the profanation of her shrine.” 
Further support for the story has been drawn from the 
architectural remains of the great temple? in connexion 
with the well, to which the Locrian maidens seem to have 


gone by a hidden passage, avoiding the sight of the 
goddess. 


Locrian 
Tribute. 


'The reference to the worship of the sun is interesting, not only in connexion 
with the metope of the sun-god found on the site of Ilium, but particularly 
because of the bronze statue of Apollo which the Emperor Constantine brought 
from Ilium, and had erected on a porphyry column in Constantinople, as a statue 
of himself, and which is said to have received the worship of the people (Hermes, 


xxxvi. 457 ff.).—Pegasius seems to have been appointed by the Emperor Julian to 
some pagan priesthood. i 


*Polybius, xii, 5; Plutarch, On the Delay of the Divinity, 557 D, Scholion to 
Lycophron, Alexandra, 1141. Strabo (600 f.) says that this tribute of the Locrians 
began only after the supremacy of the Persians in Asia,—but he (five hundred years 
later than this supremacy) names no authority, and offers no explanation why the 
Locrians at that late day should have begun the extraordinary custom, 


. *Briickner in Dérpfeld, Troja und Ilion, 557 ff, 
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In modern times, early travellers seem to have confused 
Ilium with Alexandria Troas, on the coast, several miles 
to the south. But Robert Wood, a friend of 
Lord Granville, of the British Foreign Office, in “o#erm 
1750 visited the Troad, and identified the 2H *% 

: Site. 

general situation. The results of his observations 

were published with a map in a chapter, “Description of 
the Troade,” which formed a sort of appendix to his Essay 
on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer, which 
for the first time raised seriously the question whether the 
poet had the aid of the art of writing in the composition 
of the /éad and the Odyssey,—a book which was translated 
into German, and had much influence on scholarly opinion 
in that country, serving as a forerunner, if not a foundation 
for Wolf's famous Prolegomena to Homer. Wood rightly 
identifies the Menderé with the Scamander, but places 
Ilium much too far away, among the hills. 

In February and March of 1791, M. Le Chevalier presented 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh,? in attractive form, a 
general account of the Trojan plain, and an 
argument for the identification of Bundarbashi, a 
the stronghold among the hills, with the site of “py z,aashj. 
Homeric Ilium, Le Chevalier claimed to have 
found the hot and cold springs of the twenty-second book of 
the /izad near Balidagh, the height above Bundarbashi. The 
principal river of the plain, the Menderé, he took to be the 
Simois, not the Scamander, and the Dumbrek Su, which is 
now held to be the Simois, he thought to be the Thymbrius. 
The Bunarbashi stream, which empties into the Aegean Sea, he 
took to be the Scamander. His examination of the plain had 
been: much more thorough than that of any previous traveller, 
and his results were generally accepted by scholars. Indeed 


Le Chevalier 


1Wood’s book was published in Dublin in 1776, but an edition without the 
appendix had been privately printed in 1769, and served as a basis for the 
German translation, with a review by the greatest German scholar of his time, Heyne 
-of Gottingen, as a preface. ; 

2 Tableau de la Plaine de Troye, accompagné dune Carte lévée géométriquement en 
1785 ef 1786. Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. iii, 1794. Before the 
publication of the original, a translation by Dalzel, with notes and illustrations, 
Description of the Plain of Troy, with a Alap of that Region, was published in 


Edinburgh in 1791. 
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his map was more reasonable than those of his predecessors,. 
and for half a century it served as the basis for the maps 
of his successors. 

The two most notable attempts during the first seventy 
years of the nineteenth century to overthrow the views of 
Le Chevalier and to prove that Hissarlik was the 
true site of the Homeric Ilium, were made 
independently by a Scot, MacLaren,’ and by a 
German physician who resided in Smyrna, Eckenbrecher. 
These were dissatisfied with Le Chevalier’s identification of 
the Menderé, the most important river of the plain, with the 
Simois instead of with the Scamander, and of Bundarbashi 
instead of Hissarlik as the site of Homeric Ilium. 

MacLaren and Eckenbrecher called attention to the fact 
that the distance of Bundrbashi from the Hellespont,—nine 

; _ miles,—was not consistent with the Homeric story. 
Bunarbasi  yaqw for example, could the Troj arm 
not Ilium. 2 PICs S set ipa y 

bivouacking in front of the Achaean camp, at the 
close of the second day of battle, send to the city after the sun 
went down, for cattle and sheep and bread, for their evening 
meal? If the messengers had to go eight miles, after a hard 
day of battle, and return with the slow-paced sheep, morning 
would have been near at hand before the cattle arrived at the 
bivouac,—to say nothing of the killing, dressing, and eating of 
the animals. Bundarbashi, too, did not agree with Strabo’s site 
for Ilium. And the springs near Bundrbashi were shown to. 
be not two, as in Homer,—one hot and the other cold,—but 
thirty-four or forty in number, and all of the same temperature: 
thus these could not confirm the claim which had been made 
on behalf of that site. Further, Homer (X 165) tells of 
Hector’s being pursued thrice around the walls of Ilium,— 
while the Scamander and the precipices would have made this 
impossible at Bundarbashi® To this was added the thought 
that Hissarlik should have been mentioned by the poet, if it 
had lain on the route between the Achaean camp and the city 


Hissarlk as 
L[lium. 


1 Dissertation on the Topography of the Trojan War, 1822, revised and enlarged in 
The Plain of Troy Described, by Charles MacLaren, Edinburgh, 1863. 


2 Ueber die Lage des Homerischen Ilion, in the Rheinisches Museum for 1843; 
revised and enlarged, Die Lage der homerischen Troja, Diisseldorf, 1875. 


*The Menderé flows about Balidagh “on three sides, at the base of steep cliffs.” 
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of Ilium, and the observation that the highest peak of 
Mount Ida, Gargarus, is not visible from Bunarbashi, as it 
must have been from Ilium, according to © 47 ff. 

On the other hand, the site of Bunarbashi and its citadel was 
compared to that of Mycenae; and the great General von 
Moltke admitted that it seemed such a site as a 


Homeric soldier and statesman would have chosen, “4 - 
: : : ; Bunarbashi 
—a summit five hundred feet in height, in a recess. Imposing 


It was far grander and more imposing than the hill 
of Hissarlik. The objections of Strabo were thought fatal to 
the claims of Hissarlik. Even in the geographer’s time, 
Hissarlik had been declared to be too near the Hellespont to 
be the site of the Homeric Ilium. An unnatural interpretation 
endeavored to explain the pursuit of Hector by Achilles,— 
these had not run thrice around the city, but thrice in a circle 
in front of the city. As an answer to the objection of too 
great distance from the Hellespont, Strabo’s theory of the 
formation of new land was carried still further, and one scholar 
maintained that the shore of the Hellespont was three miles 
nearer Bunarbashi in the Homeric period than at present. 
Naturally attention was called to the necessity of supposing 
a change in the bed of the Scamander, if Hissarlik was to be 
accepted as the Homeric Ilium, while no such change needed 
to be assumed if Bundrbashi were the ancient site. Finally, 
ruined walls were found near Bundrbashi, which indicated that 
it had been the seat of some settlement in olden time. 

The discussion with regard to the site of ancient Ilium 
continued with much warmth even to the beginning of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century,—the contest 

: 5 Discussion 

during the later years being narrowed to the rival Ged. 
claims of Hissarlik and Bunarbashi. On the whole 
the balance of opinion seemed in favor of Bundarbashi,—for 
which, as an important military position, von Moltke’s opinion 
was held to weigh as much as that of Alexander the Great 
in favor of Hissarlik,—though the historian Grote and others 
favored Hissarlik. Some who were dissatisfied with Bunar- 
bashi, as not fulfi ling the Homeric requirements, did not 
recognize Hissarlik either as fulfilling all requirements of 
the story, and ‘believed that the poet or poets had been 
eclectic, and tirely clear either in mind or in statement. 
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If the story were simply a development of the Sun Myth, 
according to which the Darkness came to the East to seek 
his fair bride the Dawn,—and if no Trojan expedition had 
ever been made,—clearly it was idle for scholars to discuss 
the site of an Ilium which had never been besieged, and 
indeed had never existed. Many, too, who believed that the 
Trojan story rested on a basis of fact, believed that this basis 
was very slight. In Professor Jebb’s words, Homer “ would 
retain the privilege of a poet who was adorning an 
ancient legend, and whose theme was: a city that had 
long ago vanished.” No “one site can be harmonized with 
every detail of the poem.” 

To Dr. Heinrich Schliemann belongs the honor of leading 
to a more exact knowledge of the most important Homeric 
sites, as well as the distinction of founding the 
“science of the spade,” in connexion with these 
explorations. A thorough cosmopolitan,—a Ger- 
man by birth, long a resident in Russia, but a citizen of 
the United States of America, and making his home in 
Athens, with a Greek wife—though his early training had 
been for trade and not for scholarship, he was early filled 
with a love for the Homeric poems and a desire to see 
Troy, and was undisturbed by modern scientific doubts as 
to the reality of the Trojan War. His first visit to Greece 
was in the summer of 1868, when he visited Ithaca, Mycenae, 
and the Trojan plain. He reached Bundrbashi with the 
expectation of accepting this as the Homeric Ilium, but he 
saw at once that this did not satisfy two requirements,—it 
was too far from the Hellespont, and the pursuit of Hector 
by Achilles thrice about the walls, would have occupied about 
nine hours, which would be an absurdly long time. He 
hired five workmen, however, and made slight excavations 
at Bunarbashi, little dreaming that he was to continue 
excavations with hundreds of men for a score of years, 
before this question would be settled. At present, no one 
doubts, at least openly, that Hissarlik is the site of Homeric 
Troy. The identifcation of Bundrbashii—whether it was 
the site of the later Gergis or Gergitha, which was given 


* Ithaka, der Peloponnes, und Troja. Archaeologische Forschungen von Heinrich 
Schliemann, Leipzig, 1869. This was published also in a French edition. 


Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann. 
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to Ilium by the Romans, but soon thereafter destroyed, 
or Cenchreae, cf which little is known,—is of minor 
importance. 

In April of 1870, Schliemann returned to the Trojan plain, 
and at the suggestion of Mr. Frank Calvert, who owned 
part of the hill of Hissarlik as well as a large 
estate in the Troad, and who himself had made 
slight diggings on this site, made preliminary 
excavations on the hill of Hissarlik, digging at one point 
to a depth of sixteen feet below the surface, and laying 
bare stones of a great wall. For more extensive explorations 
the permission of the Turkish government-was necessary, and 
this was at length secured through the American minister 
to the Sublime Porte, in the autumn of 1871. Excavations 
were then conducted for six weeks before the cold weather 
compelled their.cessation, and a broad trench was dug thirty- 
three feet deep. These excavations were resumed for four 
and one-half months in the spring of 1872. Again, on 
February I, 1873, in spite of wind and cold, the work was 
resumed with one hundred workmen,—a number later increased 
to one hundred and sixty,—and was continued until June 17. 
“In order to bring Troy itself to light,’ as. Dr. Schliemann 
himself wrote, he felt bound to dig down to the native rock 
or to virgin soil,—naturally but unfortunately believing that 
the Homeric Ilium of three thousand years ago would be 
found at the very bottom. Who could have preceded the 
dynasty of Priam? Was not Dardanus, the founder of this 
dynasty, the son of Zeus himself? And even Dardania was 
on the foothills of Mt. Ida. Thus Dr. Schliemann (as he 
himself writes) “was forced to demolish many interesting 
‘ruins in the upper strata,” including massive walls, and the 
remains of a temple.! He was soon satisfied, however, that 
the lowest layer of remains was from a settlement which 
was far ruder and more primitive than the Homeric city, and 
after the first broad trench had been cut, he did not allow 
his men to dig below the remains of the second city from 
beneath, which bore clear indications of having been destroyed 


Schliemann’ s 
Excavations. 


1This error of Dr. Schliemann was not so pernicious as it might have been, since 
he greater part of the remains of the memeric city, which interests us most, had 
already been destroyed by.the Romans, as pappesrs later in this narrative. 
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by fire, and which he identified with the Homeric Ilium." 
Here he brought to light town-walls and massive towers, 
with a complicated mass of lesser ruins. Later he believed 
the third city from the bottom to have been Homeric Ilium. 
The separation into definite strata was often neither easy 
nor certain, since the surface of the hill was not level, and 
the layers were not everywhere of the same thickness, and 
since the foundations of some structures were sunk lower 
than those of other buildings of the same period. In or near 
the remains of the second city from the bottom, Schliemann 
found a rich treasure of gold cups and ornaments, which 
he conjectured to have been on its way to a place of 
safety in a time of danger, but to have been abandoned 
by the bearer. It seemed to have been in a wooden box, 
and the copper key was with it. Now it is believed to 
have been in a cavity of the sun-dried brick wall of the 
citadel, and on more careful investigation, this key “has 
proved to be only a bronze chisel, with a rusty bronze 
mass at one end.” This treasure was promptly called the 
“Treasure of Priam,” for during his early excavations, 
Schliemann had a strong tendency to ascribe to some 
Homeric hero each important article which he found; at 
any rate, it served to justify Homer’s words with regard 
to the wealth of Ilium. Other gold ornaments were 
found by workmen, but not delivered to the explorer, 
and later eight or nine other “treasures” were dis- 
covered. 

After excavations at Mycenae, the work of exploring 
Ilium was resumed by Schliemann in the autumn of 1878, 
Exploratios and again in February 1879. The last part 
Resumed. of this work was devoted to laying bare 
the walls of the second or third city, and to examining 


1 Trojanische Alterthiimer: Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen von Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, Leipzig, 1874. With an Atlas of 218 photographs. Also published in an 
English translation, 7roy and its Remains, London, 1874.—Another explanation 
has been offered for the evidence of fire in this layer. The soil was indeed saturated 
with ashes and smoke, but this may be due, at least in part, to the fact that these 
houses had no stone or brick hearths, and the fires, both for warmth and for 
cooking, were built immediately on the ground which served as floor,—exactly as 


in many a khan of Modern Greece. The ashes, naturally, would aid in raising 
the material level of the settlement, 
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the tumuli in the neighborhood of the plain1 Schliemann 
came to the conclusion that the ¢hivd city on the hill of 
Hissarlik “perfectly agrees with the Homeric indications as 
to the site of Troy,” but was obliged to grant that the 
culture of that early age did not agree with that depicted 
in the Homeric poems. He regretted that he could not 
prove “Homer to have been an eye-witness of the Trojan 
War.” “The civilization he describes is later by centuries 
than that brought to light in the excavations.” . “The 
imagination of the bards had full play; the small Ilium 
grew in their songs, in the same proportion as the strength 
of the Greek fleet, the power of the besieging army, and 
the great actions of the heroes.” That is, Schliemann adopted 
in its essence Sir Richard Jebb’s view, which is quoted 
above. 

Doubts as to the extent of the Trojan city again rose 
in Schliemann’s mind, and in 1882 he resumed explorations 
in the Troad, and continued them for five months. 


In these he had the very great advantage of i 


the counsel of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, who has 


truth had been neither ascertained nor told, and 
a claim that Hissarlik was really an ancient Fy sons. 


——— 


——————e——— 


been now for a score of years the distinguished head of the 
Athenian branch of the German Archaeological Institute, 
and the highest authority on Greek architecture, on all 
matters pertaining to excavations, and on the topography 


of Athens; and in the course of their explorations of 1882, 


Dr. Schliemann returned to his earlier view that the second 
city from the native rock was the Homeric Ilium? 

Under the influence of an absurd charge that the records 
of the excavations had been falsified, and that the exact 


Later 


necropolis, Schliemann returned to Troy and 


continued excavations from March 1 to August, 1890. He 


expected to resume them again in the spring of 1891, 
and then to carry them to completion, with the aid of 


_1Yhios: The City and Country of the Trojans, by Henry Schliemann. New York, 
1881.—A general view of the excavations to that time, superseding 77oy and its 
Remains. ; 

2 Troja: Results of the latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's. 
Troy, by Dr. Henry Schliemann. New York, 1884. 
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Dr. Dérpfeld? But the unwearied explorer died in Naples 
on December 26, 1890. Madame Schliemann loyally and 
generously carried out the plans of her husband, whose 
companion and helper she had been throughout the earlier 
laborious and exhausting explorations, by providing means for 
another summer’s work, which in 1893 was conducted by 
Dr. Dérpfeld.2 These explorations proved the exceedingly 
interesting and unexpected fact that the Homeric Ilium was 
neither the second nor the third city built on this site, 
but the sixth from the rock, or the third layer as reckoned 
from above. That Schliemann should have died just before 
this great discovery, was pathetic. The German Emperor 
granted the money necessary for the final excavations, in 
1894. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s scheme of the nine cities or settlements 
on this site is as follows: 

(1) Lowest, most primitive settlement; of the neolithic 

3 age. (3000 to 2500 B.C.?) 

: ae (2) Prehistoric fortified city, with strong walls 
Gripe for defense, and large houses of sun-dried brick. 
Settlements. | Thrice destroyed and rebuilt. With many objects 

of bronze, silver, gold, /apzs d/azulz, and crystal. 
Supposed by Dr. Schliemann to be the Homeric Troy. 
(2500 to 2000 B.C. ?) 

(3, 4, and 5) Three successive prehistoric village-settle- 
ments on the ruins of the second city,—very probably of 
the same race as that of the inhabitants of the second city. 
Dwellings built of small stones and sun-dried bricks. (2000 
fOMIS CONS.CH?) 

(6) The Homeric City, A fortified town of the “ Mycenaean 
age,” with substantial walls and a great tower. Large houses 
of well-wrought stone. Developed monochrome pottery, and 
“ Mycenaean” vases. (1500 to 1000 B.C. ?) 

(7) Two pre-Hellenic village-settlements, with simple stone 
dwellings and native polychrome pottery. During the second 


| Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Tryja im Jahre 1890, von Heinrich Schliemann. 
Leipzig, 1891. 


2 Troja 1893. Bericht uiber die im Jahre 1893 in Troja veranstalteten Aus- 
grabungen, von Wilhelm Déorpfeld. Leipzig, 1894. The final publication of the 
results of all the excavations at Hissarlik is in Dérpfeld’s Troja und Llion. 
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of these settlements, foreigners from the north (Cimmerians ?) 
seem to have had their habitations on this hill. (1000 to 
yo, BC.) 

(8) Greek Ilium. (700 B.C. to the beginning of our era.) 

(9) Acropolis of the Roman Ilium. The top of the: hill 
is levelled to form a plateau, and a large part of the 
citadel is given over to the sanctuary of Athena. (From 
the beginning of our era to 500 A.D.) 

Very few remains are found of the Byzantine period. 
Some other scholars would suppose the earliest Greek 
settlements in the Troad and on this site to have been 
made at a much earlier date. The remains ascribed to the 
third, fourth, and fifth settlements, might be counted as 
merely subdivisions of one layer, but the discussion of these 
excavations and discoveries has been so extensive that the 
numeration cannot now be changed without confusion. 
Whether the destruction of the Homeric city was so complete 
that none of its inhabitants remained in the following 
settlements, cannot be made out from the ruins. Briickner 
holds that after the fall of their city the Trojan princes made 
no attempt to rebuild their citadel, but withdrew to the 
hills and dales to the east, while the Greeks may have 
remained masters of the plain at the mouth of the Scamander. 
The shrine of the Trojan goddess became for the Greeks 
a temple of Athena, and her worship was maintained. 
Friendly relations existed between the Greeks and the Trojans, 
and honors were paid to Hector as well as to Achilles and 
Ajax. 

The estimates of time in the preceding scheme are 
manifestly not absolute, but only relative. The periods of 
five hundred years are convenient, but make no claim to 
precision. 

In Zroja und Ilion, page 32, a diagram is given of the 
successive strata of remains on the hill of Hissarlik. The 
stratum of the seventh city, the “ Aeolic Ilium,” y 

: : - Successive 
reaches six feet below the surface of the hill as this 5, 
stood before the excavations of Dr. Schliemann; 
to the sixth city, which he called the “Lydian Ilium,”? the 
explorer assigned only a layer of six inches on the hill; the 


1This was changed, as we shall see, by the excavations of 1893 and 1894. 


| 


os ! 
| 
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remains of the fifth city reached to a depth of thirteen feet ; 
the fourth city to twenty-three feet; the third city to thirty- 
three feet; the second city to forty-five feet; and the lowest 
city to a depth of fifty-two and one-half feet. The native 
rock stands 1094 feet above the level of the sea. The 
assignment of one-half of the mass of accumulations, or thirty- 
two and.one-half feet, to the third, fourth, and fifth settlements, 
which are estimated to have occupied the site for only five 
hundred years, while only six feet are thought to have been 
added during the last twenty-five hundred years, reminds the 
reader that the calculation of time on the basis of accumulations 
of rubbish gives a very uncertain result. Clearly rubbish 
accumulated and the level of the settlement was raised much 
more rapidly in the earlier, sun-dried brick periods, when as 
the rude walls tumbled to the ground they were not cleared 
away, but served as the “under-pinning” for the new house, 
and when the ashes of the household-fire accumulated on 
the ground which served as floor, than when the buildings 
were more. substantial, and much rubbish was removed. 

Dorpfeld’s explanation of the failure of the-earlier explora- 
tions to discover the Homeric city in the sixth stratum, is very 
Why the ingenious and full of interest, as well as convincing. 
Homeric City The central part of the site had gradually become 
was so long somewhat raised, since in each settlement the new 
Overlooked. building of sun-dried brick had been erected on 
the ruins of its predecessor, and we remember the total increase 
in height to have been in places not less than fifty feet,— 
naturally greatest near the centre of the settlement. But when 
the Roman city was built, the walls were extended beyond the 
earlier fortifications, and the surface of the city was “ graded ” 
to one level. The upper soil of the higher parts was used as 
“filling” over the lower parts. This caused the ruins of the 
greater part of the Homeric city to be used as filling near 
the new walls, or to be dumped over them; while only on 
the earlier, lower level, near the walls, were the ruins of the 
Homeric town left undisturbed by the Romans. Dérpfeld 
compares with this work the leveling of the summit of the 
Athenian Acropolis, where the remains near the north wall, for 
example, those of the old palace, were best preserved from 
prehistoric times to our own. 
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The area of the sixth or Homeric city, according to 
Dérpfeld, is 20,000 square metres, or the same as that of 
the citadel of Tiryns, while the Acropolis at 
Athens is one fourth larger, and the fortress of 474 % #e 
M i half larg han the Homeri SEA 

ycenae 1s one ha arger than t meric 
lium (Zraa iz 1893, p. 46). This does not make a large 
city. That Achilles chased Hector three times around the 
Trojan city (X 165), would involve a run of only about a 
mile in length. This would seem to agree with the story that 
Heracles captured Troy under Laomedon with an expedition 
of only six ships (E 641). Such a city had room for only a 
few families; an army of five thousand men could not be 
quartered in it,—not to speak of the fifty thousand Trojans 
and allies who are assumed in the present form of the 
Homeric poems. The neighboring plateau has not been 
thoroughly examined, but no trace has been found of any 
fortification-wall of the Mycenaean period except about the 
Acropolis, and the poems send all the Trojan forces within 
the wall at night. 

Of the sixth city on the hill of Hissarlik, the Homeric 
Ilium, the remains are not extensive, with the exception of 
a rather superb wall with a great north-east tower. ; 

On the north is a wide breach in the wall, and *emains of 

: : ? Homeric City. 
- Dérpfeld explains this by the statement of Strabo 
(599,—borrowed from Demetrius?) that Archaeanax of 
Mytilene took stones from Troy for the fortification of 
Sigeum, about 610 B.c. An interesting parallel to this was 
the requisition made on Dr. Dorpfeld by a Turkish military 
commander for any blocks of marble which he should find in 
the course of his excavations,—the officer having no thought 
of any archaeological value or interest in the stones. Of the 
ruins brought to light by Dr. Schliemann, peasants from 
the neighboring Chiblak have stolen many and important 
stones, and architectural fragments, probably from the great 
temple of Athena at Ilium, may be seen used as monuments 
in the graveyards on the plain and built into the walls of the 
houses in the neighboring villages. Ilium served thus as a 
stone-quarry, centuries and milleniums ago, and the stones 
for the fortifications at Sigeum naturally were taken from 
the side of the city which was next the harbor. So the 
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recent excavations have afforded no information with regard 
to the towers and. gates of the city on the side which 
interests us most,—the side toward the Hellespont,—where 
the Scaean Gate should have stood. But in general, the 
gates and ways in successive strata seem to have been 
influenced if not determined by those of the preceding 
settlement or city,—which indicates a certain continuity of 
occupation—and these other strata suggest that the city, as 
we should expect, had a gate towards the harbor on the 
Hellespont ; and, if it had a. gate, it was likely to have also 
such a tower as stands on the northeast. 
The buildings of the Homeric city lay in circular terraces 
rising toward the centre, which was highest of all. The 
ies houses in general had one great hall; only one 
pe aie had three or four large rooms. What stood at 
City. the centre of the city,—a palace or a temple,— 
is unknown, but the analogy of other sites makes 
a palace far more probable than a temple. In no one of 
the successive cities is any indication found of any temple 
in Ilium, except that of Athena. 
_ The main approach to the Homeric Ilium was from the 
south. Dr. Dorpfeld observes that the approach to the town 
from the plain on the north or northwest, where 
Homer’s Scaean Gate’ must have stood,—looking 
toward the plain on which the battles were fought 
and toward the camp of the Achaeans by the Hellespont,—is 
too steep a slope to allow of the easy passage of chariots; 
but Homer makes old Priam drive forth from his Scaean 
Gate (1° 263), and when pursued by Patroclus, Hector checks 
his horses in the Scaean Gate (€v Lkawyor wvAys, IL 712), in 
doubt whether to turn and fight again or to order all the 
Trojans to come into the city—an expression which implies 
that his chariot was entering by that route. The approach 
to the gate on the south had a much more gradual slope. 
This southern gate, looking towards the older Dardanian 
district, Dérpfeld holds to have been called the Dardanian 


Gates of the 
City. 


1 Professor Robert of Halle, in Hermes, xlii. 80, argues that the Scaean Gate is 
indeed the Left Gate, but that it was on the east, not on the northwest, of the town. 
Robert also holds, with Aristarchus, that the Dardanian Gate was equivalent to the 
Trojan Gate, and identical with the Scaean Gate. 
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Gate (X 194)—in opposition to the scholars who have 
believed this to be only another appellation of the Scaean 
Gate. Near to this southern gate, is the spring which has 
been identified with that by which stood the washing-troughs 
of the Trojans (X 147). At the close of the last day of 
the battles of the //Zad (X 1 ff), Priam, Hecuba, and -the 
rest were standing on the tower by the Scaean Gate. By 
this gate, the fleeing Trojan soldiery poured into the city. 
But Achilles, after pursuing Hector thrice around the city, 
and heading off his attempts to enter the Dardanian Gate, 
at last slays him. Dorpfeld calls attention to the fact that 
this final conflict seems to have been near the springs 
(X 208) and therefore near to the gate on the south, and 
cannot have been seen by the Trojans who were standing 
on the tower by the Scaean Gate on the northwest, so that 
Priam and Hecuba learned of the death of their son only as 
they caught sight of his dead body dragged behind the chariot 
of Achilles on its way to the Achaean camp (X 405). That 
Hector should endeavor in particular to enter the Dardanian 
Gate, is explained by Dérpfeld from the fact that the approach 
was so much easier to this than to the Scaean Gate. 

Belger calls attention to the following differences between 
the Trojan and the Mycenaean remains: At Ilium less 
ornament is found, and no variety of architectonic Differences 
forms. The burial of the dead of the Trojan Zepyeen 
plain differed entirely from that prevalent in Tryan and 
Greece; if the Trojan tumuli are tombs, they Mycenaean 
were intended to be seen from afar, while the DLE 
Mycenaean tombs, whether “shaft-graves” or “beehive” 
structures, are hidden beneath the ground. The use of a 
vacant triangular space above the lintel of a gateway, as in 
the Gate of the Lions, and the so-called Treasury of Atreus, 
does nct seem to have been known at Ilium. Great earthern 
jars, 7001, for storing grain and liquids, are found in large 
numbers at Hissarlik, but not at Mycenae; they are perfectly 
familiar, however, to the poet of the Odyssey, and abound 
in the Cretan palace of Cnosus. But the Trojans were not — 
Achaeans, and absolute identity of indications of culture in 
the two cities, would testify that these were not the cities 
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: CHAPTER? XVIII 
HOMERIC WAR 


THE poet is not composing an Art of War,—his aim is to 
please rather than to teach: and Plato in his Republic gibes 
those who regard Homer as the highest authority 
The liad mot on military science, saying that, if he had really 
an Art of : 
oe known what was to be done in war, Homer 
would have been a soldier and general himself, and 
not a poet: he would have chosen to do brave deeds rather 
than to tell of them,—to be the leader who should receive 
praise, rather than the poet to bestow it. Still, the warriors 
of Plato’s time were thought to draw inspiration and stimulus 
from the //ad. Aristophanes says that Homer taught better 
than all others the marshalling, brave deeds, and arming of 
men. And the great Napoleon is quoted as saying that in 
reading the /zad he felt every moment that Homer was a 
warrior himself, and had not (as most of his commentators 
declared) spent the greater part of his life in the schools of 
Chios. An enthusiastic Frenchman has even suggested that 
the poet was aide-de-camp or military secretary to Agamemnon. 
Although Homer knew no strategy in the modern sense, nor 
any manual of arms, nor evolutions of a squad, company, 
regiment, or brigade,—yet he was familiar with many brave 
deeds of mighty men. His interest in the conflicts which 
he describes, is very different from the purely literary 
interest of Vergil in the battles of the Aeneid; while the 
Greek is describing scenes with which he is familiar, the 
Roman poet tells of conflicts such as he had _ never 


seen, based on information which was chiefly drawn from 
books. . 
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In modern times and civilized countries, war is an excep- 
tional occurrence, and comparatively few men in a generation 
are called to take an active part in it. Americans 

have prided themselves on their citizen soldiery Every 

who leave the works of peace only at the stern lets 
call of duty, and who return as soon as possible 

to their homes and peaceful employments,—laying down 
their arms and military offices gladly, like Cincinnatus. But 
in the Homeric age deeds of violence were common, and 
war was almost as general as peace. Even in a time of 
supposed peace a hostile force might invade the land any 
day or night, with no formal declaration or notice of war. 
Arms were man’s natural accompaniment. Athena taking the 
guise of the Taphian king, on a peaceful commercial errand, 
seizes her spear with sharp point of bronze (a 99), and she 
tells Telemachus how his father, also on a peaceful mission, 
had feasted and made merry among the Taphians “ with 
helmet, shield, and two spears” (a 256). At the stringing 
of the bow by the disguised Odysseus, Penelope’s suitors do 
not wonder that Telemachus should gird his sword about 
him and grasp his spear (p 431). “ All Greece wore steel,” 
Thucydides tells us (i. 6), adding that the Athenians were 
the first to abandon the custom, which other Greek nations 
of the fifth century B.c. still retained. Doubtless the custom 
long endured after the reason for it ceased, just as the sword 
has continued to be a part of the “court-dress” of very 
peaceable. officials of our own generation, but the Homeric 
poet makes the wise Odysseus declare, almost in these direct 
words, that war is the proper work of man from youth even 
to old age (= 86 f.). 

The war between the Achaeans and the Trojans was 
in the main a succession of single combats between champions 
(mpouaxor, egos he lliad narrates the events Veh 
of but four days of battle, in which many leaders of Single 
were slain. But while, in these four days, ten Of Compr. 
the fifty sons of king Priam fall, and seven sons 
of his old counsellor Antenor, and the reader becomes 
aware that the war could not long be maintained at such 
a rate of loss, little is said of the deaths of the rank and 
file, and this only in the most general expressions, as 
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where at the close of the second day of battle, Hector held 
an assembly of the Trojans “by the eddying river, in a 
clear place, where the ground appeared through the dead 
bodies” (8 490). The common soldier is of little import- 
ance in the battle; he kills no “mighty man of valor.” 
The success or failure of the fight does not rest with him ; 
he is not “the man behind the: gun.” . No “bow drawn at 
a venture” smites a king between the joints of his harness. 
The Homeric conflicts are not unlike those represented in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth and the first part of Henry the Fourth. 
The absence of Achilles from the fray is more deplored 
than that of all his Myrmidons; and when his friend 
Patroclus enters the battle accompanied by his followers, 
the Trojans appear not to be dismayed by the advance of 
the masses of common soldiery, but “when they saw the 
brave son of Menoetius, himself and his squire, with glittering 
armor,—then each looked about him, whither he could 
escape sheer destruction” (II 278). In the Catalogue of 
the Ships, or the enumeration of the Achaean forces, stress 
is laid upon the leaders, rather than onthe number of 
soldiers ; in fact, in this catalogue, only once is the number 
of men in a contingent stated, and the poet nowhere 
explicitly tells his hearer how large was the force of men 
before Troy. 

An effort has been made to distinguish three sorts of 
combats in Homer: (1) formal single-combats, like those 
copies between Paris and Menelaus (I' 267 ff.), Hector 
yy Coabars and Ajax (H 206 ff.), Odysseus and Socus (A 

428 ff.), Achilles and Aeneas (Y 158 ff.), and 
Achilles and Hector (X 131 ff); (2) less formal combats, 
like those between Agamemnon and Antiphus (A 104 ff.), 
and between Achilles and Asteropaeus (® 139 ff.); (3) the 
general background of mélées in which only names are 
mentioned, without details. But the line of distinction 
between these classes of conflicts is not broad and clear, 
although the poet secures’ a certain perspective by not 
attaching equal importance to all engagements, ard by 
bringing a few persons into clear light in the fore- 
ground. 


[5 an ei ae 5 & 
Agamemnon. “king of men,” reviews his troops at the 
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beginning of the first day of battle, and exhorts them to 
fight bravely (A 250 f.), but gives no directions either then 
or later as to the position of the several tribes 

or clans in the line. Each leader goes where he 4? aed, 
pleases, and fights with whom he will. The pes 
chieftains boast of personal strength and valor, Sense. 

but not of skill in leadership or any generalship. 

We are brought into serious difficulties if we assume that 
each leader and tribe had a definite place in the line of 
battle. Once, it is true, in the tenth book of the Jiad, 
which has many idiosyncrasies, we are told that the several 
contingents of the Trojan forces received by lot separate places 
in the line for their bivouac on the plain: the Carians 
and Paeonians are by the sea, the Lycians and Mysians 
received by lot the post near Thymbré, etc. (K 428 ff), but 
this arrangement is not referred to elsewhere. 

The poet tells of no strategic movements of an army or 
part of an army, as ordered or accomplished,—no manceuvres, 
no flank movements, no concentration of forces 
at a special point in order to break the enemy’s 
line, and no surprises. No body of men is brought 
to the support of a hard-pressed division, or sent against 
a weak place in the enemy’s line, or stationed for the defense | 
of an important position. Neither Telamonian Ajax from 
Salamis (except, perhaps, N 709) nor his namesake the 
Locrian, the swift-footed son of Oileus, is ever accompanied 
in the field by his own forces, but the two chieftains, 
though of different tribes, generally remain together (N 701, 
P 531, 720), and move from one part of the field to another 
according to the apparent need of the moment. Ajax the 
son of Oileus, indeed, could not be attended by his country- 
men since these were archers (N 712), while he excelled in 
the use of the spear; he must be in the forefront of battle, 
while they must stand in the rear of the heavy-armed forces. 
The reader must not suppose that this Ajax may have 
devolved the immediate command of his troops upon a 
lieutenant, for while the forty ships of the Epeans had four 
leaders (B 615), Ajax alone led the forty black ships of 
the Locrians (B 527). Doubtless in many more instances 
than are distinctly indicated, if not as a rule; the masses 


No Strategic 
Movements. 
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of men were only lightly armed, and remained at a distance 
from the enemy, while their chieftains fought in the front 
ranks. | Menestheus sends a herald to summon the two 
Ajaxes, when the Lycians are pressing hard upon the tower 
which he is defending (M 342), but no adjutant or other 
messenger is sent to inform the commander-in-chief, Aga- 
memnon, or to summon a whole division or company of men 
for the defense of the tower. 

The fact that many of the chieftains had chariots, of itself 
tended to separate them from their commands; like the 
Tse Locrian Ajax, they could go where their country- 
Separated men could not follow them. Not infrequently, 
from their both on the advance and on the retreat, the 
Men. warrior on the chariot is entirely out of connexion 
with his men. When Hector returns to his city on the first 
day of battle, to bid the Trojan matrons offer sacrifices to 
Athena, he devolves his command upon no one; he simply 
shouts to the troops to stand firm while he goes to the 
town (Z 111). In the flight before Patroclus and Ajax on 
the third day of battle, for a time brave Hector “stood 
firm and saved his comrades” (II 363), but soon his swift 
horses bore him away from the Greek camp, “leaving the 
host of the Trojans, whom the trench detained against their 
will” This does not seem to have been thought. an 
unsoldierly act on MHector’s part. Each man, whether 
chieftain or common soldier, was following his own devices. 
A little later on the same day, Hector mounts his chariot 
and turns to flight, bidding the other Trojans also flee 
(II 657),—“ for he knew the sacred scales of Zeus,” that the 
balance was against them. He leads the retreat instead of 
checking it, or being the last to leave the field. - . 

On the same third day of battle, the Cretan Idomeneus and 
his lieutenant Meriones meet in the Greek camp,—one coming 

from the care of a wounded comrade, and the 
. Lndependence : : oa : 
of Warrioes, other fetching from his senior’s tent a fresh spear 

in place of one which he had broken in the conflict. 
We are surprised first to learn that the quarters of Meriones 
are far from those of his superior officer (N 268), so that he 
goes to the latter’s tent rather than to his own, to fetch a 
spear, and again to note that when these two leaders of one 
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of the largest contingents in the Achaean army (only 
Agamemnon and Nestor led a larger number of ships than 
Idomeneus) returned to the field of battle, they did not ask 
where their own men, the Cretans, were fighting, but where 
the Greeks were hardest pressed. They decided that the two 
Ajaxes and Teucer could hold the centre of the line, and 
therefore they betook themselves to the left (N 312). What 
forces were supporting the Ajaxes, is not told, and we have 
seen that “Ajax” could not be a brief expression for Ajax 
and his men, as when we read that our own General Grant 
ordered General Thomas to advance, we assume that the 
latter was attended by his corps; in the battle on the Trojan 
plain, the two chieftains by themselves are defending their 
position. When Idomeneus and Meriones appeared on the 
scene of conflict, all the. Trojans advanced against them 
(N 330),—as if the strife were between one hundred men on 
a side instead of one hundred thousand. The goddess Hera 
says to Athena on the second day of battle that the Greeks 
are “perishing miserably because of the force of one man” 
(avdpos évos pin, 8 355); while apparently Ilium would 
have been captured at once if Achilles had succeeded in 
entering its walls, at @ 544. The individual and his bodily 
strength are clearly far more important before Troy than in 
modern warfare. The two Lapiths seem to be almost the 
only defenders of the gate of the Greek camp against the 
Trojan assailants (M 127). They are not simply the com- 
manders to direct the work of defense; they themselves hurl 
the stones and wield the spears. When Teucer’s bowstring 
breaks, Hector shouts to “ Trojans, Lycians, and Dardanians” 
(O 485), that Zeus clearly is giving the victory to them,— 
as if the breaking of a single bowstring were to decide the 
issue of the battle. And again Hector shouts to all his 
men to stand firm while he puts on the armor of Achilles 
(P 184), and he runs after his comrades who are bearing 
his armor to the city, and changes shields. He clearly feels 
at this moment no immediate responsibility for the movements 
of great masses of men. Similarly, Meleager is urged to 
throw aside his wrath and defend Calydon (I 574); he is 
as important to the Aetolians as Achilles to the Achaeans. 
Not by his skill as a general, but by his personal 
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prowess, he turns the tide of battle and drives off the 
enemy. 
The victory is that of the leader, not of his troops, nor 
of the leader and his troops. Perhaps we may compare the 
‘ song of the Israelitish women, “Saul hath slain 
Vicwry thatof yi, thousands and David his ten thousands” 
the Leader. AN : 
(1. Samuel xviii. 7). When Agamemnon 1s 
wounded, Diomed is downright discouraged (A 316), although 
‘all else is going well. Yet Agamemnon is important only as a 
“mighty man of valor,” not as a general, a commander-in-chief; 
so far as we know, he has no definite plan of battle which 
he is eager to carry out, and which he can direct better than 
anyone else. No one receives directions from him as to his 
movements in all the course of the //zad, but each chieftain 
follows his own best judgment. Agamemnon is “more royal” 
(GaciAevTepos, I 160) than any other, and brought to Troy the 
largest fleet of ships; but he is not the commander-in-chief 
according to modern notions, after all. He is even rebuked 
severely in the assembly of the soldiery by the much younger 
Diomed (I 32), for proposing to return to Greece. Thus also 
Hector, the chief leader of the Trojans, is not kept informed of 
the progress of the fight at other parts of the line than his own 
(A 523, N 674); no official reports are brought to him, and no 
directions are sought from him. When a leader is slain or 
wounded, or for any other reason withdraws from the field, his 
command devolves on no other; he has no special post to 
maintain, nor special coign of vantage to gain. When 
Agamemnon is wounded on the third day of battle, he shouts 
to the “leaders and councillors of the Argives” to defend the 
ships, and then bids his charioteer to drive at once to the 
camp (A 276). He has no second in command,—neither his 
brother Menelaus, nor Ajax, who in bravery and might was 
second only to Achilles, nor Diomed. A few minutes later, 
_Diomed is wounded by an arrow from the bow of Paris, 
who had been standing by himself “in ambush,” leaning 
on an old tombstone, and he departs from the field as 
unceremoniously as Agamemnon had done, to be followed 
shortly after by Nestor. Paris at this time is no part of 
a company or regiment of light-armed troops, and Teucer 
also has a free bow, as well as a free lance, and follows 
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his own devices. Even the common soldier -seems left 
very much to himself, although subject to harsh rebuke 
and even punishment, if he plays the coward. On one 
occasion Aeneas rejoices in heart on seeing the throng 
follow him in the battle, as a shepherd rejoices in his flock 
following the ram from the pasture to the water (N 494),—he 
does not assume this action on their part as a matter of course; 
and when deprived of their personal leader, the masses of men 
are like sheep without a shepherd (O 325). But the movement 
of these men may-be compared to a flock of sheep, following a 
bell-wether, all in a huddle, more exactly than to the regular 
advance of a military company or battalion. At E 235, 
Aeneas and Pandarus set out to attack Diomed, who. evidently 
is at some distance from them; they are two against one, as. 
they think, but Diomed is joined by Sthenelus, and Pandarus 
is slain; and a little later (E571) Aeneas does not remain 
“when he sees two men standing side by side.” According to 
modern notions of a battle, we should be surprised if two men 
‘did not thus stand together. That the conflict was not a mere 
scrimmage, however, is clear. At P 364 f, we learn that fewer 
Greeks than Trojans fell, since the former were ever mindful 
to defend each other in the throng. 

Patroclus enters the conflict on the third day of battle, 
and at once drives the Trojans from the Greek camp, into 
which they had broken their way; but a little F re 

ae : ; Bes Importance of 
later the Trojans again drive the Achaeans, SINCE 7, Single Man. 
Epeigeus has fallen” (II 571), though this Epeigeus 
is of so little note in general that he is not even- named 
elsewhere in the poems.!. In the twenty-first book of the 
Iliad, Achilles seems to be almost alone in driving the 
Trojans to their city, and he is actually the only Greek 
warrior named in the twenty-first and twenty-second books 
(cf ® 15)2 He calls to the “godlike Achaeans” (Y 354) 
to be eager to fight; it is hard for him, mighty though 
he is, to press upon so many men, and fight with all ;—“ not 
even Ares or Athena would press: upon the Joe of so 


1 Nothing indicates that this Epeigeus episode is of late compsition. 


*On Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, also, a king is represented as moving 
against a mass of men,—the artist thus magnifying the monarch’s achieve- 
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great a battle.” Clearly the burden of the fight has been left 
to him. 
The retreat of the forces, also, is often covered by only 
one or two men, who hold back the pursuers, and thus 
allow the masses of troops to reach a place of 
es safety. Thus after Agamemnon has been wounded 
ast rey on the third day of battle, Diomed and Odysseus 
stand firm and keep back the Trojans (A 310); 
and a few hours later, Ajax alone checked the onset of 
the Trojans until Eurypylus came to his assistance (~~ A 
567), and at the close of the fifteenth book of the //ad, 
Ajax alone defends the Achaean. ships from Trojan fire. 
The retreats, however, are apt to be somewhat tumultuous, 
and frequently are stopped only by the interference of some 
divinity (as O 217, 246, 335). They are correspondingly 
disastrous: no pursuer is: ever killed, while the flight is full 
of danger to the fugitives. 
So completely is the hearers attention concentrated on 
an individual or a single group of warriors, that at times, 
_. before a single combat, two antagonists hold a 
Conversation Ione conversati if th th 
ie he Field. ey versation, as i ey were alone on the 
field. The episode of Diomed and Glaucus,— 
the conversation which -closes with the discovery that their 
grandfathers were friends, and with the resultant determination 
not to fight against each other,—occupies one hundred 
and nineteen verses in the very thick of a fierce battle 
(Z 119-236). When Aeneas and Achilles meet, the first 
blow is preceded by one hundred verses, which are occupied 
partly by a reminder of Achilles to Aeneas of a previous 
occasion when the latter had fled from him, but mainly 
by Aeneas’s recital of his family-tree (Y 158-258),—and 
this was at the time when Achilles was most vehement in 
his anger at all the Trojans, because of the death of his 
friend Patroclus. With such conversations in the midst 
of a battle, withdrawing for the time all thought from the 
rest_of the field of war, may be compared the second scene 
in the third act of Shakespeare’s Henry Fifth, where Fluellen, 
after crying “Up to the breach,” beseeches “a few dis- 
putations with you, as partly touching or concerning the 
discipline of the war, the Roman wars, in the way of 
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argument, look you, and friendly communication,” with 
Captain Macmorris.1 

This habit of the poet, to give prominence to the 
individual, may spring from his desire to concentrate his 
hearer's attention, affording but a dull background 
for the principal figures, which are thus brought posite 
into strong relief, and have a bright light cast Nate ha: 
upon them. With this may be compared the 
practise of the Greek dramatic poets in presenting only 
two or three characters at once to their audience, although they, 
too, had many unnamed persons in the background. Masses of 
men awaken less sympathy than individuals. The poet’s art 
also shrank from the task of narrating two contemporary actions. 
At the close of the last battle of the //ad, as we have seen, for 
two whole books no other Greek warrior than Achilles is so 
much as named, as taking part in the fight, and the Achaean 
forces seem wholly forgotten for a space of six or seven 
hundred verses. On the visit of Telemachus to Sparta, 
he reaches the palace of Menelaus in the midst of a wedding- 
feast which the king is giving to his friends and kinsmen 
in honor of the double marriage of his son and his daughter,— 
but when the Ithacan youth has had his bath and appeared 
in the great hall, the other guests have disappeared entirely ; 
no further word is said of them (0 zzzt.); they have served 
their purpose, and have been dismissed. The hearer’s attention 
is concentrated on the chief actors. We have no reason to 
follow certain destructive critics who are unable to believe 
that the poet who invented the wedding-guests would have 
removed them so noiselessly; these were invented simply to 
serve for the moment as the setting, in a background. 
Occasionally an episode is introduced, as it would seem, 
chiefly in order to occupy the time of a gap in the action. 
Thus in the first book of the //ad, the episode Episode fills 
of the journey of Odysseus to Chrysa, for the Gap. 
restoration of Chryseis to her father (A 430-48 7). 
helps to occupy the time of waiting for ‘the gods’ return 
to Olympus from the land of the Aethopians, where they 


1‘ Such conversations on the field are characteristic of the Hindoo epic, where also 
the leaders are all in all, and the common soldiers are only the ‘black mass’ to be 


routed by a single warrior.” i 
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have been feasting; in the third book of the /éad, the inter- 
view between Priam and Helen, on the tower by the Scaean 
Gate, occupies the time while the herald is coming from the 
field to the city, in order to fetch the old king and also 
victims for sacrifice (I. 121-244); and in the sixth book, 
the episode of Diomed and Glaucus (Z 119-236) fills part 
of the time while Hector is on his way to the city. 
Similarly, in order to avoid the monotony of the details of 
the attempts by Penelope's hundred suitors to string the 
bow of Odysseus, a brief conference outside the great hall, 
between the disguised Odysseus and his two faithful men, 
is interposed to occupy the time (p 188-244). 
The poet’s method of description of the war by single 
combats, doubtless, however, is not to be explained entirely 
from his artistic principles, but was strongly 
ee Jor influenced also by the fact that the earlier epic 
Lays. poets in their briefer lays, which furnished 
material and precedents for the Homeric poems 
a adventures, sang of much smaller armies, less elaborate 
and magnificent expeditions, and of single exploits, like the 
epic lays of the modern Tatars. These actions and episodes 
are retained or copied in our J/ézad. At the opening of 
the third great day of battle, “the son of Atreus shouted 
aloud, and bade the Argives gird themselves for the fray ” 
(A 15),—an action surely more appropriate to the com- 
mander of a military company than to one of an army of 
a hundred thousand men,—and the assemblies of Achaean 
soldiers which are held on the first and the last days of 
battle (B 86 ff, T, 42 ff), would be better adapted to a 
small army. At I io f, Agamemnon directs the heralds 
to summon an assembly of the troops, but without noise, 
calling each man separately. This general assembly is clearly 
distinguished from the council of chieftains which is held 
a little later; it must have been intended for all the troops, 
but a great army cannot be summoned in such a fashion. 
Even the leaders of such a gréat camp could hardly be 
gathered in an hour. At H 382, when the Trojan herald 
comes to the Achaean camp with proposals for a truce 
that they may bury their dead, he finds the Danaans 
assembled by the stern of the ship of Agamemnon. Here, 
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again, we must not think of the leaders only,—it is the 
agora,—but such a multitude as the Catalogue of the Ships 
implies, could not gather by the stern of a single Homeric 
ship. So the assemblies of the Greeks are thought of as 
seated (A 101, B gg, etc.). Even: for the games in honor 
of Patroclus the spectators are seated ; Idomeneus bids them 
“stand up” and see that the chariot of Diomed is first 
(¥ 469),—but not five thousand men, to say nothing of 
one hundred thousand, could have been provided with a 
“grand stand” in such a camp. 

Other and similar indications may be found of the poet's 
having in mind a much smaller body of men than the 
Catalogue of Ships presents. For example, the 
Greek camp seems to have but one gate (M 445), pte of 
and this is defended by but two warriors (M 127); tos ve 
and for the whole Trojan force to pass, Apollo 
tears down a portion of the Achaean wall,—but only a 
spear’s cast in length (O 358),—not enough for a force of 
one thousand men. When Hector is wounded, all the rest 
of the Trojan chieftains stand about him (@ 425),—gathering 
in a fashion which would be impossible if the field of 
battle were extended, Similarly Hector goes. through the 
throng looking for Deiphobus, Helenus, and the rest of the 
Trojan leaders (N 758),—an act which would have been 
useless and absurd in a large army which was fighting 
without more military order than Homer knew. So when 
Menelaus seeks Telamonian Ajax, on the field of battle, 
he finds him at once (P 116), though, as we. have seen, 
Ajax had no regular position in the line At K 151, 
Nestor and Agamemnon find Diomed sleeping outside of 
his tent, “with his comrades about him.” But this does not 
look like a division of five thousand or six thousand men 
(Diomed led eighty ships to Troy, according to the Catalogue, 
B 568), but rather like a company of fifty or a hundred, 
a single ship’s load. Again, when Odysseus and Diomed 
by night enter the Trojan camp, on the information of 
Dolon, they ’ proceed to the quarters of the Thracian 
Rhesus, and find the prince sleeping in. the midst of his 
men (év péow ebde, K 474); Diomed slays twelve Thracians, 
and Rhesus. as the thirteenth. On a strict interpretation, 
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then, the Thracian contingent of reinforcements consisted 
of but twenty-five men. Such a squad would expect but 
little attention in an army of one hundred thousand. From 
the tower by the Scaean Gate, Helen identifies to Priam the 
Achaean warriors on the field below (I[' 161); but if an army 
of 50,000 men had stood between the city walls and the 
Achaean forces, and Agamemnon, Ajax, and Odysseus had 
been with their army of 100,000 men,—could Priam have 
distinguished these leaders from the mass of men surrounding 
them? And when the commander-in-chief of the whole 
Achaean expedition returns to his home, his treacherous 
cousin Aegisthus lies in wait for him with a score of men in 
ambush ; a conflict ensues, and all the combatants on both 
sides are killed in the home of Aegisthus (6 530 ff.). Nothing 
is said about any struggle outside of the palace, nor of the 
absence of any of Agamemnon’s men, and yet the number 
engaged cannot have been large. If Agamemnon on _ his 
return led five or six thousand men, what did these do in 
their commander’s defense, or after his death? Was such 
an army slain to the last man in the house of Aegisthus ? 
To the considerations already offered, which suggest a 
much smaller expedition than the Catalogue of Ships details, 
may be added the somewhat obvious thought 

Ti Pees that a force of one hundred thousand men could 
Subsistence, mot subsist on the enemy’s country without more 
definite arrangements for the supply of food, cloth- 

ing, and arms than Homer knows. Capricious expeditions 
for plunder to Tenedos, Lyrnessus, or another small town 
of the Troad would not suffice, nor could the warriors be 
expected to capture arms in sufficient quantities to replace 
those which had been broken or lost. Not every spear 
which had been hurled could be recovered, and few arrows 
which had been shot could be found and used again. 
Commissaries are mentioned only in one passage, which is 
supposed to be of rather late composition (rapla, otrowo 
Sothpes, T 44). Neither’ army has a definite arrangement 
for the supply of food. No supplies were officially furnished. 
Every ‘commander must see to it that by means of forays 
his men were provided with cattle and grain. Even centuries 
jater, in Cyrus’s expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
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no regular rations were issued—if a “market” was fur- 
nished, this was as much as could be expected; and the 
Athenian soldiers in the Peloponnesian War were obliged 
to carry their own food or to hire some one to do this 
service for them. The Achaeans purchased wine from 
Lemnian ships, giving in exchange part of the plunder of their 
forays and the spoils of their enemies, cattle as well as 
slaves, hides, and bronze (H 473). When the Trojans bivouac 
on the plain, they send to their homes (é« ueyapwv, 8 507) 
for their bread. They have no quartermaster’s department, 
nor even sutlers, The supply of water and the sanitation 
of the camp for so large a body of men, also, would be 
difficult matters which seem never to have occurred to the 
poet. Moreover, as positive indications imply that the poet 
often thought of the forces as comparatively small, nothing 
in the first book of the /iad, for example, nor indeed in 
most of the other books, indicates that the armies before 
Troy were large. The geographer Strabo observes that in 
the time of Priam’s father Laomedon, Heracles came with 
but six ships (E 641), and took Troy. The difference between 
the six ships of Heracles and the twelve hundred of Aga- 
memnon would seem more than to make up for the difference 
of personal might and prowess between Agamemnon and 
Heracles. The Argonautic Expedition for the Golden Fleece, 
again, had but a single ship, yet these Argonauts seem to 
have fought with the Colchians (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 212 f.). 

Only in three parts of the Homeric poems are definite 
numbers mentioned in connexion with the size of the 
army before Troy: (1) the Catalogue of -Ships 
(B 484- —implying in round numbers one Défile 
{B 484-759),—implying Numbers of 
hundred thousand Achaeans; (2) the account of pFyycey 
Achilles’s forces,—fifty ships with fifty men in 
each (II 168-170); (3) the thousand watch-fires of the 
Trojans and their allies on the plain, with fifty men about 
each (0 562). 

In connexion with this, it may be noted that the poet in the 
Iliad only in B 134-330, and perhaps also in Q 765, shows 
knowledge of a ten-years’ war, though this period is definitely 
fixed in the Odyssey, The Jéad contains few allusions to 
earlier battles of the war, and sometimes even seems to 
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ignore the length of the war. For example, as critics have 
often noticed, Priam: does not know by sight the Achaean 
leaders (I' 166), although these have long been 
fighting about the walls of Troy. Shall we say 
again that although the action of the //ad begins 
in the tenth year of the war, this is the beginning of the 
war so’ far as this poem is concerned? Still more remark- 
able is it that Helen does not know whether her brothers 
Castor and Polydeuces have come to the war, though she 
recognizes the Greek leaders readily after the ten or twenty 
years of separation ([. 236). If these had been before Troy 
for nine years, Helen must have known about her brothers, 
either hearing from some captive, or failing to see them in 
the conflicts about the walls. And was Andromache married 
before the war began? Her son Astyanax is but an infant. 
How could Hector woo her during the war,—he a prince 
of Troy and she a_ princess of Hypoplacian Thebes? 
Attention has been called already to the fact that a dozen 
battles, as bloody as the four battles of the /éad, would 
have left alive but few of Priam’s fifty sons. The Achaeans 
suffer less than the Trojans from the death of their chieftains. 
Patroclus is the only Greek leader of prominence who is 
killed or seriously wounded in the engagements of the //ad, 
but at the close of the poem, Aeneas, Paris, and .Glaucus, 
are the only Trojans of importance left in the action. At 
least half of the bravest of the Trojans are slain in these 
four days of battle. 
In the fifth century B.c., the size of oe Greek fleet was 
ie, firmly fixed in the story; Aeschylus and 
costes Euripides both speak in round numbers of the 
Century: “thousand ships” of the Achaeans. Thucydides 
| (i. TO) calls the same fleet one of twelve hundred 
ships, but he suggests that the poet Pee ae the numbers 
and importance of the. expedition. 
The chieftain, having no adjutants or other subordinate 
officers as his aids,-and not even a trumpeter? to convey 


A Ten-Years 
War? 


Gf. “Aeschylus, Ags. 453 Rare, Lph. Taur.,149, O7. 352, ded 7106, Rhee 
262, /ph. Aul. 174. 


*The trumpet is mentioned by Homer but once; and that in a comparison 
(2 219); the voice of Achilles sounded clear above the ‘tumult, “like a trumpet.” 
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his commands to his men, needs a strong voice as well as 
an arm of might. “The shout of the captains” ‘is noted 
also in the book of /od as a characteristic of the 
battle. “Good at the war-cry” is a frequent 
epithet of Menelaus (Soy ayabos, I 96). The 
English language has received an adjective from the Achaean 
_ Stentor, “who shouted as loud. as fifty others” (E 785). 
An evidence of difference of discipline between the two 
armies has been found by some in the fact that at the 
beginning of the third book of the //ad, while the “ Achaeans 
advanced in silence, breathing might,” the “ Trojans 
came on with clamor and din, like that of cranes,” 
and a little later on .the. same day, the war-cry of the 
Trojans arose as the bleating of ten thousand ewes in a 
farm-yard, when these hear the voices of their young 
(A 433), while the Achaeans “advanced in silence, fearing 
their commanders” (A 429), nor “would you. say. that so 
great a mass of soldiery followed with voice in their breasts.” 
On the third day of battle, when Hector had broken open 
the gates of the Greek camp, the Trojans advanced in a 
body, following him with a mighty shout (a@Bpouol, aviayor, 
N 41). But the Greeks could shout too. An “unceasing 
cry” arose from the Myrmidons (II 267), and. when the 
battle was once joined, then was heard 


Chieftain’ s 
Voice. 


Din of Battle. 


“Of shout and scream the mingled din, 
And weapon-clash and maddening cry 
Of those who kill and those who die”! ~ 


Ares is called “heavy-voiced” (@pujrvos, N 521); and in 
order to rouse the hearts of the Achaeans on the third day 
of battle, Poseidon shouted “as loud as nine thousand or 
ten thousand men shout in battle, gathering the strife of 
Ares; so loud a mighty voice he sent from his breast, and 
put great strength in the heart of each of the Achaeans” 
iS 1147). .1S0 also: “Athena, -in order to arouse the Greeks 
and dismay their foe, joins in the shout of Achilles, when 


But as the divinities came together in strife on the Trojan plain, the ‘broad 
earth rang and great heaven trumpeted about them” (dui de oddmuyéev, & 388). — 
‘Recently Bor has been interpreted not as shout, but as battle; cf. BonObos. But 
this does not affect the remark above made. 


loiuuyh Te Kal evxwry . . . dAAUYTWY TE Kal é\AupEevwv, A 450. 
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the Trojans have killed Patroclus and are pressing into the 
Greek camp (2 218). The divinities shout, too, when they 
come together in strife (Y 48 ff), and the tumult is 
increased by the thunder of Zeus and the earthquake of 
Poseidon. . A ringing shout broke out as naturally in a 
Homeric battle as among the spectators of a modern athletic 
contest,—and often with a motive which is not unknown 
now, to encourage one’s friends. 

The name for battle-cry (aAaAyTds, A 436) indicates that 
the Homeric shout was the same anapaestic aad (which 
corresponded in part to our “hurrah”) as in later 
times. No watch-word or special battle-cry (like 
Zevs cotnp te Kat Niky, Xen. Ax. i. 8. 16) is used; nor any 
pass-word, as in the Euripidean Rhesus, where Odysseus is 
allowed to pass by the Trojan pickets because he has 
learned the pass-word “Phoebus” from the Trojan scout 
Dolon, whom he has taken captive (Rhesus, 688). 

The classic Greek word for general (etpatyyos) is unknown 
to Homer; indeed it was impossible for his verse. The 
Homeric general was the arranger, marshal 
(cxooujtwp, A 16) of the people, and the poet 
uses the cognate verb (kooueéw) instead of the 
Attic verb (rTacow) with which our “tactics” is connected. 
But the ordinary word for commander is J/eader (7ryemay, 
aYOS, NYHTwWP, OF ApXOs). 

No indication is given by the poet of any organization 
of the forces, or a division into what would correspond in a 
way to our regiments and companies,’ until just 
before the first battle of the Jéad, when the wise 
Nestor suggests that the men be divided into 
tribes? and clans, that tribe may aid tribe, and clan aid 
clan, and that they may know who of the leaders and which 
of the peoples is cowardly, and who is brave (B 362), ze. 


Battle-cry. 


Leader of the 
People. 


Regiments or 
Companies. 


‘The clearest intimation of a company is found at the close of the second day 
of battle. Seven leaders of the guards go forth from their camp, for picket duty 


in front of the wall, and ‘‘a hundred youths accompany each, with lon 


spears in 
their hands” (I 8s). oe ; 


?This, the reader will remember, was the principle also in the Athenian army. 
The members of the same Ahyle served together, and were further subdivided 


according to demes. C/. Isaeus, ii. 42. Z.g. at the battle of Marathon, the tribe 
Aeantis held the right wing. Plutarch, Quaest. Conv. 628. 
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that the responsibility may be put where it belongs. Aga- 
memnon accepts this advice at once, with the significant 
remark that if he had ten such advisers as Nestor, the city 
of Priam would soon bow its head. . Clearly the suggestion 
was accepted as novel; the system which it contemplates 
cannot have been general or universal.’ At the first advance 
_ of the Achaean army, each leader seems to be with his own 
forces (I' 1); Idomeneus is found with the Cretans (T2306), 
Odysseus with the Cephallenians, and Diomed with the 
Argives (A 251 ff); but even here the two Ajaxes are 
together, without mention of their men,—the Salaminians 
and the Locrians (A 273), and indeed the Salaminians and 
Locrians are mentioned only in the Catalogue of the 
Ships and in a single passage in the thirteenth book of the 
Iliad (N 686-712). Swift Iris, messenger of the gods, in 
_the guise of a son of Priam, gives to Hector (B 803 ff.) 
advice similar to that of Nestor to Agamemnon,—that each 
chieftain of his allies should command his own countrymen. 
The enumeration of the Trojan forces follows (B 816 ff.), 
making Hector the leader of the Trojans, Aeneas the 
commander of the JDardanians, the “shaggy heart of 
Pylaemenes” leader of the Paphlagonians, Sarpedon com- 
mander of the Lycians, etc. But this division is inconsistent 
with that which appears in the Trojan attack on the 
Achaean camp on the third day of battle (M 86), when 
the Trojans advance in five sections (which division in turn 
is neglected in the progress of the assault), as well as with 
‘most of the rest of the story, in which no definite arrange- 
ment of the Trojans and their allies is recognized. 

Councils of the “elders” or chiefs of the army before 
Troy are held (B 53, K 195, g Q 651), but so far as 
‘can be seen, these discuss no particular plans of ; 

; ; Councils of 
campaign or of battle; they consider a proposal 7, 
to end the war, a truce for the burial of the dead, 
the placation of Achilles, the sending of a spy into the 
Trojan camp, the building of a wall about the Achaean 


1This passage does not easily admit the explanation that for the poet’s purposes 
‘(see pp. 572, 579), this first battle of the //zad was the first battle of the war. At 
least the poet seems familiar with wars in which such a division was unknown. 
The praise given to Nestor for his suggestion would have been absurd if every 
‘boy among the poet’s hearers knew that this division was usual. 
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camp,—but not whether or how an attack shall be made 
or met. Perhaps the position of a contingent in the line 
of ships, as these were drawn up on the strand, might be 
thought to determine the arrangement of the Achaean 
forces as they advanced into battle; but the order in 
which Agamemnon reaches the several contingents in his. 
review of the Achaean line (A 251) agrees neither with 
the rest of the story of the //ad, nor with the arrange- 
ment in the Catalogue of Ships (B 484 ff.); the last is 
geographical, while in the first the Athenians stand near 
the Cephallenians. 

No flags or standards are used to designate and form 
the rallying centre of forces, and the commander-in-chief 

has no ‘designated place in the fray, any more 
No Standards than the lesser chieftains; he has no head- 
or Heaa- ee : He 
quarters. quarters,—neither at the centre as in the Persian 

army, nor on the right wing as in the Greek 
armies. 

The word phalanx is used often (eg. E 591), but the 
Homeric phalanxes were not of the Spartan or Macedonian 
4 , order. They knew no command to follow their 

Phalanx. ‘ 

file-leader, nor to “keep step,’ and do not seem 
to have been in every case (or perhaps, generally) particular 
divisions (eg. P 285); though a technical expression was 
to “break the phalanx,” ze the line, of the enemy (Z 6). 
On one occasion Hector was unable to break the ranks of 
the Achaeans, since these stood firmly joined (apypdres, of 
M 105) as a tower or rock, which withstands the assaults 
of winds and of waves (O 618). The rhetorician Alcidamas, 
in his Contest of Homer and Hesiod, represents Homer as 
repeating as his noblest verses a passage from the thirteenth 
book of the /éad which indicates a phalanx: “About the 
two Ajaxes stood the phalanxes,—mighty phalanxes which 
neither Ares nor Athena, the rouser of the soldiery, would 
scorn; for the chosen bravest awaited the Trojans and 
god-like .Hector, resting spear on spear, and shield on 
well-layered shield. Buckler pressed on buckler, helmet on 
helmet, man on man. And their crests of horsehair touched 
with their bright plumes as they nodded. So close did 
they stand. And their spears were bent (literally folded) 
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by their bold hands, as they were shaken. And_ these 
pressed straight forward, and were eager to fight” (N 126). 
Achilles divides his contingent of 2,500 men into five 
battalions, as he sends them with Patroclus into battle,— 
each battalion under one officer—‘“and these stood closely 
fitted as the stones in the wall of a house,’—but even here 
no captains, lieutenants, or subaltern officers are mentioned 
or assumed (II 168). How deep the lines were, is nowhere 
indicated by the poet. The columns of the army are called 
towers (wipyot, A 334). The forward movement of phalanxes, 


close and bristling with shields and spears, is compared to’ 


that of clouds driven by the west wind (A 275), or to that 
of waves of the sea, with one following another (N 800), 


while the Trojan flight before Diomed is compared to the 


destruction of dikes and enclosure-walls by a mountain 
torrent (EK 87). Yet the order of the lines of battle must 
have been very loose, for constantly single leaders and 
chariots advance from the throng, and soon again retreat 
into the throng. To suppose that the several divisions of 
the army were kept in moderately close order, but that a 
clear space! was maintained between the different columns 
out of which clear space the champions advanced, and into 
which they again withdrew, is contrary to the whole impression 
of the poems, and would not have been imagined if it had 
not been for the evil habit of accepting Homeric words in 
Attic meanings. ers 
Around the body of Patroclus gather warriors who form 
a screen about him on every side with their shields, and 
hold forward their spears (P 354). “Fewer of these fall than 
of the Trojans, for they act together.” This again looks like 
a Macedonian phalanx ; but it was formed on the spur of the 
moment,—it was not an already existing body of troops which 


1Some scholars have believed these intercolumnar spaces to be» what. the poet 
means by the. ‘‘bridges” or dikes of war (e.g. A 371, A 160, T 427), but this 
expression seems to be explained better as the space between the two hostile 
‘armies, the surging tide of warriors on either side being likened to a raging sea 
or river. For an interesting example of the formation in columns with spaces 
between, see Xénophon’s Axabasis, iv. 8. 10. But such a column would have 
been a “phalanx” in Homer’s time, though Xenophon distinctly contrasts the 
two formations. Later readers naturally gave the later special meaning of the 


term to Homer’s word. 


a 
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took this position. The men who form it may never before 
have stood together in this order. This is “ team-work,” 
rather than “individual play,” on the part of the Achaeans, 
but it is not a Macedonian phalanx. The reader, however, 
must not understand that no lines were ever formed on the 
Trojan plain, and that all fought in absolute confusion, but 
only that the armies knew no permanent divisions, and the 
lines which were formed were temporary organizations. At 
times the poet’s picture is not quite distinct in its indications 
of formations of the troops, formulaic material which implied 
one kind of contest being combined with other material 
which assumed another manner of conflict. 

Nestor and Menestheus, the leader of the Athenian forces, 
were the most noted for their skill as “marshals of men” 
(B 553). Nestor principle of arrangement was 
famous throughout antiquity: he put the chariots 
(which meant the chieftains)' first, then the worthless. 
rabble, and behind these the best and bravest of the infantry 
(A 297). Thus the cowards were not allowed to remain in 
the rear and shirk, when their comrades advanced to the 
fray. Nestor added the injunction to “keep in line,’ neither 
advancing nor retreating too far,—but we have seen that 
this is not to be interpreted according to modern standards. 
Aristophanes probably refers to the example and _ precept 
of Nestor when he represents Aeschylus as saying that 
Homer is honored for teaching the arming and marshalling 
of men (/vogs, 1036). 

_ The battles, then, were decided for the most part by a 
succession of single combats between heavy-armed men, 
though occasionally a group of two or three on a side 
would oppose a similar group on the other, and _ still less 
frequently a mass of men would hurl themselves upon 
the forces of the enemy. No other of the Achaeans. 
interferes in the conflict between Achilles and Hector (X 
131 ff.),—indeed Achilles motions to the rest to stand 
aloof, that he may have all the glory of Hector’s. 
defeat and death (X 205); and the fight between 
Hector and Patroclus may fairly be called a single-combat, 


Nestor’s 
Arrangement. 


Some scholars believe that here the poet had in mind chariots like those of Egypt 
~ and Asia, on which the warrior stood to fight. See page 350 f. 
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although Apollo and Euphorbus interfere against Patroclus 
(LEC? 31) fi). 

A typical example of the champion is presented in Paris, 
as the two armies advance for battle on the first day of 
conflict: “Now when these were near, advancing 
upon each other, the godlike Alexander stood Sis Combat 
forth as champion for the Trojans, with a leopard bse 
skin upon his shoulders, and a bent bow and 
a sword; and, brandishing two spears, he challenged all the 
bravest of the Achaeans to fight against him in dire conflict. 
But when Menelaus perceived him advancing with long strides, 
‘in front of the throng,—as a lion rejoices in coming upon 
a great carcase, a horned stag or a wild goat, when he is 
hungry (for he devours it eagerly, even though the swift 
hounds and the vigorous hunters press him hard), so Menelaus 
rejoiced when his eyes beheld the godlike Alexander, for 
he thought to punish the evil-doer; and straightway from 
his chariot he leaped to the ground. But when the godlike 
Alexander perceived Menelaus appearing among the foremost 
fighters, his dear heart was dismayed, and he shrank back 
into the throng of his comrades, avoiding death.” (I' 15 ff.) 
Similarly, near the close of the last battle of the Jihad, 
Hector urges forward the Trojans, and promises to go to 
meet Achilles, but is warned by Apollo not to stand forth 
in front of the rest as a champion, but in the ranks and 
in the midst of the throng to await Achilles’s attack 
(Y 365). That the war should be decided by a single- 
combat, a duel, between Menelaus and Paris, the two husbands 
of Helen, who was the source of all the trouble, is not 
unreasonable. This might have been expected at the very 
outset of the war, but the poet places it at the opening 
of his first day of battle, which was the beginning of the 
war for his story. Ashamed before the rebuke of Hector, 
Paris says to him: “Cause the other Trojans and all the 
Achaeans to be seated, and bring together me and Menelaus 
dear to Ares, between both armies, to fight for Helen and 


1With this device may be compared Nestor’s advice for the division of the 
troops (B 362 ff.), and Priam’s ignorance of the Greek leaders ([ 161 ff.), to 
which reference has been made, and for which another explanation has been 


suggested (pp. 572, 575): 
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all her possessions. Whichever of us is victorious, and proves 
himself the mightier, let him take all the treasures and 
Helen, and carry them home; but do ye others, making 
friendship and a faithful truce, dwell in the fertile land of 
Troy, while these others ote to horse-feeding Argos and 
Achaea famed for fair women.” (I 68 ff.) This duel had 
no decisive result, since the goddess Aphrodite snatched away 
her favourite, Paris, just as he was about to be killed by 
Menelaus, and conveyed him secretly to his home. The 
Achaeans then claimed the victory,—but this was not strictly 
proven since the body of Paris could not be shown, and 
soon, incited by the goddess Athena, who was determined 
that the war should not end before the destruction of Troy, 
the archer Pandarus, a Trojan ally, shot an arrow at Menelaus 
and wounded him. This flagrant breach of the truce at 
once set the Achaean army again in motion against the 
Trojans, and the general battle began. 

Another single-combat which seems to be a sort of echo 
_ of the former, is fought at the close of the same day 
of battle. Hector challenges the. bravest of the 
Achaeans to fight against him, and is met by 
Telamonian Ajax. But no question of moment 
would have been decided by the conflict if it had been 
fought to a bitter end, and at last it is interrupted by the 
oncoming of night, after blood has been*drawn from Hector ; 
the two separate on good terms,—Hector giving his sword 
to Ajax, and receiving from him a belt bright with purples 
as a gift of friendship (H 67 ff.). : 

As the conflicts on the plain of Troy may be compared 
in general to those of the forces of David and Saul with 
arabes the Philistines, so no better illustration can be 

. David : 5 a : 
and Coliath. &'Ven for Paris’s proposition for a single-combat 

with Menelaus, which should decide the issue of 
the war, than the challenge of Goliath of Gath: “‘ Why 
are ye come out to set your battle in array? Am not 
I a Philistine, and ye servants to Saul? Choose you a 
man for you, and let him come down to me. If he be 
able to fight with me and to kill me, then will we be 
your servants; but if I prevail against him and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants, and serve us. . And the 


Hector and 
Ajax. 
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Philistine said, ‘I defy the armies of Israel this day; give 
me a man that we may fight together”” (1 Sam. xvii. 8-10.) 
Goliath’s first rhetorical question means simply, that a conflict 
of armies is unnecessary, since the issue of the war may 
be decided by a single-combat. The quarrel between the 
Achaeans and the Trojans was based on a personal wrong 
done by Paris to Menelaus, and might have been decided 
by these two. The challenge of Hector in the seventh book, 
however,—a challenge which aimed at nothing more than 
the determination of individual ‘prowess,—resembles more 
closely that of a knight of the age of chivalry, and his 
duel with Ajax has been compared to a modern German 
students’ duel, which is interrupted by the first flow of 
blood, after which the combatants shake hands and 
separate. ; 

A less formal challenge to single-combat is - given» by 
Diomed to Glaucus on the first day of battle, in an episode 
which, as we have seen, fills the time of Hector’s 
absence from the field when he goes to the city 
in order to bid the Trojan matrons offer a special 
vow to Athena,—“‘ Who art thou of mortal men? Never 
before have I seen thee in the man-ennobling battle.” To 

which the answer is given: “Great-hearted son of Tydeus, 
why dost thou ask of my race? As is the race of leaves, 
such also is the race of men.” (Z 123 _ff.) 
Similar single-combats will be remembered from later 
literature, and in the stories of other peoples. In Herodotus 
(ix. 26) the Tegeatan commander tells of the - . 
F ther Single- 
mythical combat between Hyllus, the leader of Gin, 
the Heraclidae, and the chief of the Peloponnesian 
forces. All readers are familiar with the conflict of the 
_Horatii and the Curatii, for the determination of the quarrel 
between the Romans and the Albans (Livy, i. 24 f.), and 
the same historian’s “pictured page” tells us of a much 
‘later single-combat. between the Roman leader and a Gallic 
chieftain. Not far from the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C., Pittacus, the ruler of Mytilene, was challenged to single- 
combat by Phrynon, leader of the opposing Athenian forces, 

1For Celtic single-combats, see D’Arbois de Dubainville, Za Czvilisation des 


Celtes, pp. 5 ff. 
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and the conflict received notoriety only because Pittacus threw 
a fisherman’s net over his antagonist, and slew him while 
he was entangled therein. Apparently this caused a charge 
of foul play, for the single-combat did not decide the war 

(Strabo, p. 600). 
The three main branches of the Homeric army were those 
of later times,—horsemen (on chariots), spearmen, 


Bee ee and light-armed troops with bows and. slings. 
ree Engineers, sappers and miners, signal-men, and 


the like, are unknown to the poet. 

The archers and the slingers, though they seem to have 
been far more numerous than the spearmen, were of little 
real importance in the battle. They stood in 
the rear of the heavy-armed troops, and served 
only as reinforcements to them. They never advanced by 
themselves, nor withstood an attack. The sling, indeed, is 
mentioned but twice, and that in the same book of the 
Iliad, and some scholars have believed that the expression, 
instead of meaning sling, signifies bandage in one place, and 
bow-string in the other, although no reason exists for 
doubting the use of the sling in Homeric times: it is a 
primitive weapon. Menelaus wounded the hand of Priam’s 
son Helenus, but the Trojan Agenor “bound up the arm 
with the well-twisted fleece of a sheep, with the sling 
(«pevddrn, N 600) which a comrade held”; and the Locrians, 
we are told, came to Troy, “trusting to their bows and the 
well-twisted fleece of the sheep” (N 716). “So these 
shooting from the rear escaped notice,” the poet goes on to 
say, “nor did the Trojans have any thought of fighting, for 
the arrows drove them in confusion” (N 721). The last- 
quoted passage is the most distinct and emphatic of all 
evidence for the occasional effectiveness of the light-armed 
troops, which as a rule are disregarded in the Homeric 
account of a fray, and, partly on this ground, it has been 
suspected of being of later composition. That the masses 
of the hostile armies generally kept at a fairly safe 
distance from each other, must be remembered for the 
proper understanding of many incidents in the Homeric 
story. 


In addition to the forty ship-loads of Locrians, the 350 
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companions of Philoctetes (B 720) are designated expressly 
as archers among the Achaean forces, and the Thracian 
Paeonians on the Trojan side (B 848). But 
nothing indicates that most of the rest also were 
not bowmen. Certainly the comrades of Achilles, during the 
time of his quarrel with Agamemnon, amuse themselves 
with shooting at a mark (B 775), and when Hector advances 
in order to present the challenge of Paris, many Achaeans 
bend their bows at him (I' 79). 

Only two of the Achaean chieftains use the bow in the 
action of the //ad,—Teucer, the half-brother of Telamonian 
Ajax (O 266), and Meriones the Cretan leader, _. _. 
who kills with an arrow the son of the Paphla- SMd@ains as 

A rchers. 
gonian king (N 650). Of these, Meriones appears 
elsewhere regularly as a spearman, and as a bowman only 
here and in the contest of archery in the funeral games in 
honor of Patroclus (¥ 860); while Teucer is also both able 
and willing to use the spear as well as the bow (¢& “ Teucer, 
best of the Achaeans with the bow, and brave also in the 
hand-to-hand conflict,” N 314), and when his bowstring 
breaks, he takes spear and shield (O 472). Teucer, in the 
earlier conflicts, remains by the side of his brother Ajax, 
“creeping back as a child to its mother, after shooting his 
arrow,’ and is protected by this brother’s great shield 
(0 269),—just as in later times, according to Tyrtaeus 
(ix. 35), the light-armed troops were directed to stand under 
cover of the hoplites’ shields, and just as archers and spear- 
men are found together on a Mycenaean vase. Teucer 
evidently is attached to no special company or division, and 
when his bowstring breaks, he fetches his spear, and returns 
to stand by his brother’s side. He might have put a new 
string on his bow, but he was out of humor with shooting ; 
the string which had just broken had been put on fresh 
that very morning, and had broken only because of the ill- 
will of the gods. In the Odyssey, Odysseus tells the 
Phaeacians of his skilful use of the bow on the plain of 
Troy (@ 215), and he makes good use of this power at the 
close of the poem, in killing Penelope’s suitors (x 1 ff), but 
in the story of the /éad he is only a spearman. In the 
Trojan army, Paris ([ 17, A 369), his brother Helenus 
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(N 583), and Pandarus (A 88), are named as archers, but 
they are also spearmen, and Paris uses the spear in his 
single-combat with Menelaus. The poet does not seem to 
regard the bowman as necessarily less brave than the 
spearman, as was true in later times, nor does he, like 
Aeschylus (f. the Persians, passim), think of the Asiatics as 
archers in contrast to the Greek spearmen. Was not Apollo, 
the god of war, a bowman, and his sister Artemis an archer 
(foyéaipa)? Did not Heracles vie with the gods themselves 
in archery (6 225)? In later story the bow of Heracles in 
the hands of Philoctetes was of importance for the capture 
of Troy,..In the Odyssey (X 607), the ghost of Heracles 
has his bow (or the ghost of his bow) with him in Hades ; 
and in the fifth ode of Bacchylides, Heracles in Hades, on 
his. descent to bring up Cerberus, is about to shoot at the 
ghost of Meleager. Certainly Odysseus was proud of. his 
archery (8 219), and Teucer, with arrows from his “mighty 
bow,” bringing the Trojans to the ground in quick 
succession (0 274 ff), is not thought to be a mean 
warrior. Yet several words for the heavy-armed man, as 
“spearman” (atyuytis, X 269), “shield-bearer” (aomictijs, A 
90), “ fighter-in-the-hand-to-hand-conflict,” distinctly connote 
bravery." 

The brunt of the battle, then, was borne by the heavy- 
armed soldier, the later foplite, in the Homeric period as 
Hoplite bore well as in the historical times of Greece, although 
Brunt of the proportion of these troops to the light-armed 
Battle. . forces may have been even smaller before Troy 

than in Athens and Sparta at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the hand-to-hand conflict (cradty 
vopivn, N 314), the warrior was wont to hurl his spear against 
a foeman who stood a rod or two away from him, and then 
profit by the confusion which his spear had caused, to rush 
forward and recover his weapon, which evidently must be 
regained, or the warrior would be nearly helpless, being 
deprived of his most important weapon of attack. Thus at 
N 532, Meriones recovers his spear, drawing it from’ the 
thick of the arm of Deiphobus, whom he had wounded. If 


1Compare also dyxéuaxor, Tr 2723 ayxXiuaxnral, B 604; domderat, B 5543 
éyxeotuwpor, H 1343; éyxéorada, B 131; caxéorados, E 126. 
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_ the warrior slew his antagonist by this cast of his spear, 
he endeavored to despoil him of his armor, or even to drag 
the corpse itself within the lines of his own army, and to 
gain possession of his chariot. The fiercest conflicts arose 
over the bodies of fallen warriors, whose friends desired to 
give them honorable burial, and whose foes would treat 
them with despite, and give them like the body of Jezebel 
to the dogs to devour. The dying Sarpedon beseeches his 
comrade Glaucus to gather the Lycians and fight about 
him; it would be a disgrace and shame to Glaucus if the 
Achaeans should strip the armor from his friend’s body 
(II 492); and, a little later, Glaucus urges Hector to secure 
the body of the fallen Patroclus, that this may be exchanged 
for Sarpedon’s armor and Sarpedon’s corpse (P 160). The 
combatants sometimes stop to secure the spoils (¢g. A 246) 
at a time when we wonder at such an interruption of the 
battle, and Nestor gives the distinct command to disregard 
the spoils, which can be gathered after the conflict is over 
(Z 68). Thus also at O 347, Hector bids the Trojans to 
pass towards the ships and disregard the spoils. To remove 
the armor, as a trophy, from the slain, was so customary 
that this verb (é£evapiGw, e.g. Z 30) came to be used ‘as the 
equivalent of to £2, That a foe should receive the rites 
of burial with his armor, was a rare exception, and a mark 
of great distinction (Z 418). 

If the warrior’s cast of his spear, on the other hand, 
failed of its desired effect, the two warriors would rush 
together with their swords, or even with stones i 

; [f the Spear 
(as H 258 ff.); or perhaps the one might escape 7,7 
while the other was chasing his spear (as A 357). 
But often a very speedy retreat was necessary, if the cast 
of the spear was ineffectual, or if the enemy gathered in a 
group against a single man. For this series of operations 
much agility was required, and speed of foot was a much 
prized quality. With reference to such quick movements, 
Hector. calls the combat a “dance in honor of Ares” 
(H 241). One of the most frequent epithets of Achilles is 
“ swift-footed ” (addas ax’s, thirty times, and odapxys, twenty- 
one times), and his friend Antilochus is praised by his 
father as “exceeding swift in running and a good fighter” 
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(y 112). Odysseus and Ajax, the son of Oileus, are other 
swift runners among the Achaeans (W 754 ff.), while, among 
the Trojans, Priam’s young son Polydorus (Y 410) and the 
Dardanian Euphorbus (II 809) are noted for.their speed. All 
of these were spearmen, not light-equipped warriors. The 
speed was needed naturally for the pursuit of a fleeing foe 
but agility was convenient in every combat. 

The number of Achaeans in the army on the plain of 
Troy before the walls of Ilium, is nowhere definitely stated 
by the poet. In fact, Alcidamas, a rhetorician of 
the fourth century B.c. who composed a “ Contest 
(Ayév) of Homer and Hesiod,” represents Hesiod 
as asking his rival, as one of his most puzzling questions, 
“How many Greeks went against Ilium?” The answer is 
given in the concluding words of the eighth book of the 
Iliad: “A thousand fires were burning on the plain, and 
fifty men sat in the light of each fire,—but these were 
Trojans and their allies. According to the Catalogue of 
Ships in the second book of the /ad, 1186 ships came 
from Greece with Agamemnon. Some of these, as _ those 
of the Boeotians, bore each one hundred and twenty men 
(B- §10)-; ‘others, as those of. Achilles il +170) and “of 
Philoctetes (B 719), brought each but fifty men. In round 
numbers the ships were reckoned by the ancients as twelve 
hundred, and the men (taking a rough average) as one 
hundred thousand. But if the Catalogue of the Ships be 
left out of account, as being one of the latest elements of 
the poems, as we have seen, only few and slight indications 
remain that the Greeks numbered more than ten thousand or 
even than five thousand men.! The enumeration of the troops 
of Achilles which assigns to him 2500 men (II 168 ff), 
has reasonably been suspected of being a late addition to 
the Catalogue of the Ships. 

The Achaeans before Troy were all fighting men. The 
warriors themselves rowed and managed the boats which 
bore them across the Aegean; in only one passage is the 
presence in the camp of “steersmen and stewards” indicated 
(T 43). The leaders were not attended by “ body-servants ” ; 


Number of 
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1The only statement with regard to the number of the Trojans is at © 562, 
quoted above, in this paragraph. 
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they were accustomed to provide for their own ordinary 
wants, securing food and shelter for themselves, and they 
were aided by their faithful squires and_ heralds, 

who also were fighting men. The Myrmidons apes all 
built for their chieftain Achilles a high hut with ~@””" 
beams of pine, and they roofed it with thatch from the 
meadows (Q 449); and Achilles on going out to battle to 
avenge the death of Patroclus, recalls to mind how often 
this comrade had placed food before him as they were 
making ready for other combats (T 315). When Achilles, 
“sulking in his tent,” is visited by the embassy sent by 
the Achaeans, begging him to return to the fight, he and 
his comrade Patroclus themselves cook the meat of hospi- 
tality, and serve it to their guests. No one else seems 
to be in Achilles’s quarters at that time, and the details of 
the cooking are given (I 206 ff.). 

The poet says that the Trojans were far fewer than the 
Achaeans (9 56). Agamemnon is made to declare that the 
Achaeans are more than ten times as numerous 
as the native Trojans,—saying that if the Greeks 
should be arranged in squads or messes of ten, 
and-a Trojan assigned as cup-bearer to each mess, the 
Trojans would not be enough to supply these cup-bearers 
(B 126). But allies have come to Troy not only from the 
neighboring cities, but also from Lycia and from Thrace, 
At the close of the third day of battle, the poet tells how 
the Greeks are driven within their entrenchments, and the 
Trojans bivouac on the plain——with a thousand fires, and 
fifty men about each, as quoted above. But such words of 
the poet are not to be pressed as if he were a military 
historian, or were making a formal report to a superior officer. 

Of the enlistment of the Achaean forces for the expedition 
against Troy, we know little. Nestor reminds Patroclus that 
he and Agamemnon went to Phthia (A 776) to Par: 
engage Achilles and Patroclus for the expedition, Sp ade 
and says in another passage (H 127) that the 
old knight Peleus rejoiced greatly in hearing of the race 
and parentage of the men with whom his son was to be 
associated,_that he was to be a comrade of the sons of 
his own old comrades, Tydeus, Peleus, and the rest. In 
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the so-called Second Nekyia (w 115), the shade of Agamemnon, 
meeting the ghosts of Penelope's suitors as they troop. to 
the realm of Hades, recognizes Amphimedon, since he had 
been at his house when he and Menelaus visited Ithaca to 
secure the aid of Odysseus. The poet is ignorant of the 
later stories that Odysseus! needed to be forced into the 
army by a trick of Palamedes, and that Achilles was con- 
cealed by his parents in the family of Lycomedes on the 
island of Scyrus, where his presence and identity were 
discovered by the device of displaying arms before the young 
people. Hera asks Zeus if he would render vain her sweat, 
and the toil of her horses, in gathering the Achaean army 
(A 26), thus indicating the active part which she had taken 
in the enlistment of the forces. Hermes, assuming the guise 
of a comrade of Achilles, as he convoys Priam to the Greek 
camp for the ransom of Hector’s body, tells the old king 
that he is one of seven brothers, and was chosen by lot 
among them to accompany the expedition (Q 400). Appar- 
ently each family was required to furnish one member of 
the expedition, but not more than one. If this is true, 
then the many brothers of the Achaeans came strictly as 
volunteers, for the enjoyment of the contest, for glory in 
what was to them man’s highest employment, and perhaps 
some patriotic interest in the cause of Agamemnon, and also 
a sharé in the spoils. We read (B 832 ff.) of two sons of 
an old seer who forbade them to go from Percote to the 
help of the Trojans, since he knew the death which awaited 
them; but “the fates of black death led them on.” That 
some obligation for military service was imposed on the 
Greeks is seen from N 669: Euchenor, son of Polyidus, a 
Corinthian seer, came against Troy, although his father 
warned him of the death which awaited him there—avoiding 
ill-health (which would befall him at home, according to 
the seer’s prediction) “and the grievous fine of the Achaeans,” 
2.0. the penalty which these would have imposed for lack 
of service. Of Echepolus of Sicyon we learn that he gave 
to Agamemnon a mare (Aethé, which runs in the races in 


‘This story with regard to Odysseus was clearly born in an age when his 
unworthy shiftiness was contrasted with the straightforward bravery of Achilles, — 
. . . . . . sae 

as it is.in the Attic drama, in which Odysseus is made contemptible. 
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honor of Patroclus) in order that he “ might remain at home 
and enjoy his wealth” (¥ 298), ze. he pays a price in lieu 
of personal service in the field to his liege lord. The gift 
of a cuirass to Agamemnon by Cinyras of Cyprus (A 20), 
is the less intelligible because Cyprus seems to be out of 
the sphere of influence of any king of Mycenae. We are 
reminded also that Cyprus does not appear in the other 
lays of the /izad, and that the Greeks of the Mycenaean 
age wore no cuirass. _ 

The most remote of the allies of the Trojans are the 
Lycians under the command of Sarpedon and Glaucus, and 
the Thracians. Sarpedon speaks of the service : 
which the allies rendered, as being free and un- eS, 
rewarded (E 478), but Hector on the other hand 
refers to the Trojans as exhausted by supplying food and 
gifts to their allies (P 225, = 288). Doubtless no definite 
pay was given to allies in war, as indeed none seems to be 
given to hired helpers in time of peace, but gifts were 
supposed to take the place of pay. In the Achaean army, 
the booty from marauding expeditions supplied irregular 
rewards for the soldiery, but the Trojans had no such spoils, 
since they were not. living in an enemy’s country. In a 
simple and unreflective community, men seem more ready 
than in modern times to risk their lives and give of their 
substance for others. The tie of common interest to hold 

fast the alliance between the Trojans and the Lycians or 

the Thracians, does: not seem to have been very strong. 

The allies were moved by general good-will and sympathy 

for Troy, rather than by the thought of common interest in 
the war. Thus in the previous generation the people of 
_Mycenae were minded to aid Polynices against Thebes 
_ (A 376) without thought of either personal ‘grievance, “ balance 
of power,” or Hellenic peace; his cause aroused their 
| sympathy, simply since he was thought to be wronged by 
his brother Eteocles. Similarly the gifts which were bestowed 
on Menelaus in foreign lands (0 go, 125 ff.), and represented 
as given to the fictitious Odysseus (€ 323), were more generous 
than a modern traveller and wanderer would expect, not. to 
speak of the rich gifts of raiment and gold bestowed on 


Odysseus by the Phaeacians (vy 10 ff.). 
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Thucydides (i. 9) thinks that the Greeks followed Aga- 
memnon not so much out of favor as from fear; he was 
the most powerful ruler of his time in Greece ; 
and the study of archaeology, too, shows that the 
potentate of Mycenae was more powerful than 
any ruler of the poet’s own time. The king whose subjects 
built for him the fortress and tombs of Mycenae must have 
been an absolute monarch. Thucydides calls attention also 
to the fact that the Achaeans came to Troy without any 
elaborate equipment for war, and to the general lack of 
material resources (@xpnuatia) of the heroic age,—saying that 
Agamemnon took with him only so large a force as he 
hoped would support itself from the enemy’s country, and 
that after the Greeks had established themselves before the 
city, they did not use all their troops in war, but from lack 
of other supplies turned to till the soil of the Chersonese 
(of which the poet knows nothing) and to marauding 
expeditions. He goes on to remark that this scattering of 
the Achaean forces, for agriculture and for booty, explains 
the long duration of the war, which might have been brought 
to a conclusion much sooner if a close siege had been 
maintained. Surely battles so bloody as those of the /iad 
were not fought daily or weekly for nine years, or else 
both armies would have been exhausted. 

The battles on the plain are intended only to weaken 
the power of the Trojans. The Achaeans make no attempt 
see to take the city either by storm or by a close 

either = : : : : 
ia siege; and, indeed since the ancient city-walls 

have been laid bare by the excavations of the last 
thirty years, we see plainly that without engines of war, and 
projectiles more powerful than bows, an assailing army would 
suffer much and accomplish little. Andromache reminds 
Hector (Z 433 ff.) that on three occasions the sons of 
Atreus with Diomed, Idomeneus, and the two Ajaxes, had 
assailed the city “by the wild-fig tree”; but this passage 
was rejected by Aristarchus, and seems to have been com- 
posed under the influence of the later story which made 
Aeacus an associate of Apollo and Poseidon in building the 
walls of Troy (Pindar, OJ. viii. 40). The confidence of the 
Trojan Pulydamas is fully intelligible—that “if Achilles 
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shall desire to come from the camp and fight about the 
wall of the city, he will weary his horses, but will not sack 
the town” (2 278). The poet’s statement with regard to 
Patroclus is not to be taken literally, near the close of the 
third day of battle (II 698 ff): “Then would the sons of 
the Achaeans have taken high-gated Troy by the hands of 
Patroclus, for he raged about before it with his spear, unless 
Phoebus Apollo had taken his stand on the well-built tower; 
planning death for him, and aid for the Trojans. Thrice 
Patroclus set his foot on the corner of the high wall, and 
thrice Apollo thrust him off, striking his bright shield with 
his immortal hands,” but when Patroclus rushed upon the 
wall for the fourth time, Apollo warned him off. Even 
if Patroclus had been left to himself, he could not easily 
have scaled the wall of Troy, though this wall is not every- 
where vertical, and a vigorous man if unmolested’ might 
climb up a score of feet. 

_ The siege of Troy certainly was not close according to 
modern standards. From the first, the Trojans had accepted 
the defensive method of warfare, and Hector 
complains that the elders of the city had been 
blindly infatuated in their course,—he insisting 
that now when the gods have granted to him to gain 
glory by the ships, the Trojans shall not return to the 
city to be cooped up within the walls (O 719, = 293). 
The allies of the Trojans, as well, seem to be quartered in 
the town; they have no camp on the plain corresponding 
to that of the Achaeans, and when they are driven in 
flight by the Greeks, they retire within the wall of the city. 
Achilles himself says that while he was in the fight, Hector 
came only to the Scaean Gate and the oak-tree (I 352). 
Yet at night the Achaeans withdraw to their camp, three or 
four miles from the city-walls, and the people of the city 
are free to open their gates for the entrance of supplies 
and friends, and for the departure of those who care to go. 
The Trojans still have some flocks and herds pasturing on 
the mountains and they. visit the fields and forests in order 
to obtain wood, although they are obliged to abandon the 


1 Achilles once captured two sons of Priam as they were tending their sheep on 
the foot-hills of Mount Ida (A 104 ff.). 
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use of the stone washing-troughs by the sources of the 
Scamander, “ where the wives of the Trojans and their fair 
daughters were wont to wash their gleaming raiment, 
formerly, in time of peace, before the sons of the Achaeans 
came” (X 154). No attempt is made by the Achaeans to 
cut off the city’s supplies of food and of water. But the 
wealth of the Trojans is gradually exhausted, and they 
cannot long continue to maintain the defensive attitude ; 
they must drive the enemy from the land, or yield. Hence, 
though fewer in number, they come forth to fight (O 55). 
Their families are safe for the present behind the city-walls, 
but the pressure of discomfort and shame is too heavy to 
bear indefinitely. 

Only once does the poet refer to an Achaean ambuscade 
by night under the walls of the city (& 469), and nothing 
comes of this. In general, the Greeks of all times were not 
fond of fighting by night; the Ten Thousand with Xenophon 
generally encamped at a safe distance from the enemy,—of 
their. own preference, surely, although the Asiatics, even 
more than they, disliked a battle in the darkness. But 
forays and sallies at such a time might be successful, as they 
were on the visit of Odysseus and Diomed to the Trojan 
camp under cover of darkness (K 272 ff.), and when Achilles 
by night captured Priam’s son Lycaon, as the latter was 
cutting scions of a wild-fig tree for a chariot-rim (® 36). 

The most direct statement with regard to the forays of 
the Achaeans is contained in Achilles’s reply to the embas- 

_ sadors who were sent by his former comrades 
Forays F to beg him t sht: “1 , 
Osean ¢ him to return to the fight: ; “i spent 

many sleepless nights, and passed bloody days 
in battle, fighting with men on account of their wives. 
Twelve cities of men I sacked with my ships, and eleven 
by land on the fertile Troad. From all these I took many 
goodly treasures, and brought them all and gave them to 
Agamemnon, son of Near And he remaining behind, in 
the camp, by the swift ships, received the. treasures and 
distributed a few, but kept many.” (I 325.) On another 
occasion, near the opening of the poem, Achilles says 
to Agamemnon: “Never have I a prize equal to thine 
when the Achaeans sack a well-built city of the Trojans; 
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but though my hands do the greater part of the work of 
war, if ever a division of the spoil comes, thy prize is far 
greater than mine” (A 163). Nestor, in telling Telemachus 
of the hardships of the Achaeans before Troy, is reminded 
of all that they “suffered, in wandering for booty with their 
ships, over the misty sea, wherever Achilles led the way ” 
(y 105). 

Before the general division of the spoils, a suitable prize 
or gift of honor (yépas) was set apart for each. chieftain. 
Thus Odysseus, in the realm of Hades, tells the 
shade of Achilles with regard to the latter’s son 
Neoptolemus, that after the capture of Troy he 
embarked upon his ship for home unharmed, with his “share 
of the booty, and a goodly gift of honor” (A 534, Gf E 232). 
So the Greeks set aside the fair-tressed Hecamede from 
the spoils of Tenedos, as a prize of honor for old Nestor, 
because he surpassed all others in counsel (A 627). Of 
other definite articles which were spoils in war, the poet 
says little; but the lyre with which Achilles is cheering 
his soul when he receives the embassy of the Achaeans, 
and one of his horses, were part of the spoil of Thebes 
(I 188, IL 153), and we may suppose the gifts which Aga- 
memnon offers him in order to placate his angry spirit, also, 
to have been part of the booty of war,—seven tripods, ten 
pieces of gold, twenty basins, and twelve strong horses, as 
well as seven Lesbian captive women “skilled in blameless 
works ” (I 122). The cattle captured in the forays of the 
army before Troy must have been kept in or near the 
‘Achaean camp, but no allusion is made to them, except 
when an animal is to be killed (as © 621), or to be 
exchanged for wine, as at the close of the seventh book of 
the /iad, or where ‘the horses given by Agamemnon to 
‘Achilles are “driven to the herd” (T 281). In the Ajar 
of Sophocles (53), the poet follows the story that the hero 
maddened by disappointment at not receiving the arms of 
Achilles, attacked the captive : herds | oe flocks, teeta 
these to be his hated rivals. 

The spoils taken from the slain in the battles . on Mie 
Trojan plain, were of course the private ‘property of. the 
individual victor. Idomeneus says’ to Meriones with much 
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satisfaction that whether he wants one or twenty spears, 
he will find them standing against the wall at the entrance 
to his barrack,—spears which he had taken from 
Spoils of the Trojans,—and with the ‘spears were shields 
‘fis and helmets (N 260). These were very tangible 
tokens of the chieftain’s bravery, and as such have been 
likened to the North American Indian’s collection of scalps, 
though somewhat less gruesome. But Nestor urges . the 
Achaeans not to tarry for the spoils in the midst of the 
battle, but to press on in pursuit of the fleeing enemy 
(Z 68), and Hector gives a similar command to the Trojans 
(O 347). To refrain from stripping the slain warrior of his 
weapons, we have seen already, was a very unusual exer- 
tion of self-restraint, and a token of high respect for the 
dead. Andromache notes as a particularly generous act on 
the part of Achilles, that he did not despoil her father 
Eétion, but buried him with his arms (Z 418); and Zeus 
was not pleased that Hector took the spoils from the body 
of Patroclus (P 205). Hectors own prayer for his infant 
son, however, is that men may say of him “Far braver he 
than his father,’ as he returns from the battle, and that he 
may gladden his mother’s heart by bringing back the 
bloody spoils (Z 479 f.). 
Little is said of the spoil from Troy itself; the Ithacans 
return empty-handed («x 42) The disguised Odysseus, 
’ however, tells a made-up story, representing him- 
ie ”” self to be a Cretan who had slain a fellow- 
countryman who had desired to deprive him of his 
share in the Trojan booty (v 262). The ordinary principle of 
distribution is seen in the division of the flocks of Poly- 
phemus, the Cyclops, when the ram is granted as a gift of 
honor to Odysseus (« 550), and the rest of the sheep are 
allotted to the ships (f% + 160), ze some object of 
special value is given to the leader personally, and the 
rest of the booty is divided equally among all. A com- 
mander at times encourages to a daring action by the 
offer of a special prize or part of the booty (9 289, 
i229), 
As in historical times, a part of the spoil from the 
enemy is consecrated to the gods. Thus Hector, if successful 
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in the single-combat, proposes to hang the armor of Ajax 
on the temple of Apollo in Ilium (H 83), and Odysseus 
dedicates to Athena the spoils which he had i. 
taken from Dolon (K 570 ff). No trophies of the oan 
later Hellenic fashion are known to Homer. . 

The gate or gates of the Achaean camp do not seem to 
have been made for the passage of troops in line. So far 
as we can speak of a line of battle, it was formed 
on the Trojan side of the wall. Corresponding vine of 
to the gate, a gap must have been left in the came 
line of palisades in the trench, and a place or 
places where the banks of the trench were less steep than at 
others, since no indication is given of a bridge across the moat. 

The Greek wall is said to be lowest by the ships of 
Ajax and Protesilaus (N 683); the Achaeans who were 
encamped there must have had most confidence in the 
strength of their arms. 

At the close of the second day of battle, when the 
Trojans bivouac on the plain near the Greek camp, seven 
youthful leaders of the Achaeans, each with a 
hundred men, take their positions as guards C#?é % 

; P = the Camp. 

(pvAaxrapes) along and within the line of the 

trench, but outside of the wall (I 66 ff.)—this, too, at 
the suggestion of Nestor. Clearly these guards had not 
been needed in the earlier period, when Achilles was active 
in war. Now the enemy is near, and may make an attack 
“even in the night” (K 1o1). Later in this night these 
guards are visited by the elders at the suggestion of Aga- 
memnon, lest they should be “overcome by weariness and 
sleep” (K 97), but they are found keeping faithful watch “as 
dogs in a farm-yard who hear a wild beast coming through 
the forest” (K 181). When Hermes conducts king Priam 
to the ships of the Achaeans for the ransom of Hector’s 
body, and they reach the towers and the trench, the guards 
are just busy about their evening meal, but Hermes pours 
sleep upon them (for which very purpose he seems to have 
brought his magic wand), pushes back the bars, and opens 
the gates (Q 443). Achilles recognizes the truth that old 
Priam is under the gods’ care, for without this no man would 
have dared to come, “nor could he escape the notice of the 
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guards” (Q 566). Whether these guards, to whom Achilles 
refers, were stationed simply at the gate, or were in front 
of the wall as a few nights before, is not made clear. 

The Trojan forces, as they bivouac on the plain, leave 
the duty of standing guard to the native Trojans, Dolon 
tells Odysseus (K 417); the allies are all sleep- 
ing. No picket is set by or for the Thracians 
who have just arrived at the seat of war, and 
thus Odysseus and Diomed have the opportunity to enter 
the station of Rhesus, and kill him and his comrades (K 470). 
Doubtless the poet would thus indicate to his hearers the 
confidence of the Trojans, who, exultant in their unwonted 
success, believe that the Achaeans are thinking only of 
flight, and will make no attack. The Trojans are feasting 
with music, according to K 13, and Hector fears that the 
Greeks may escape under cover of darkness, much rather 
than that they will seek to enter his camp. The reader is 
to remember also that the Trojans had not been accustomed 
to any sort of sentinel duty at night. Even when Patroclus 
has been slain, and Achilles appears to the Trojans at the 
trench, Pulydamas urges indeed that the Trojans should 
return to the city, but says that the towers and gates will 
protect the city through the night (2 274). At the close 
of the second day of battle, when the Trojan warriors are 
to bivouac on the plain, Hector directs that the city be 
guarded by the boys and grey-haired old men, “lest an 
ambush should enter the city in the absence of the soldiery ” 
(9 522),—but this was a special occasion. 

The poet does not provide sufficient. material for a 
detailed picture of the Greek camp before Troy, but a 
general view may be gathered from the poems. 
The ships, nearly twelve hundred in number, 
according to the Catalogue in the second book of the J/ad, 
were drawn up on the shore of the Hellespont, filling the 
bay between the promontories of Sigeum and Rhoeteum, 
we are told in & 31-36. This passage declares that the 
ships were drawn up on shore, 7péxpocom, which has been 
interpreted “ike steps, khynaxnddv, en échelon,—but the meaning 
of the term is disputed. The scholar Crates of Mallos 
believed that two rows of ships were drawn up, one behind 
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the other; while Aristarchus held that the ships lay in a 
single line, but that some projected farther inland than 
others (see page 527). In an hour of despondency, when 
suffering from a wound, and when several of his chieftains 
had been disabled, Agamemnon proposed the drawing to 
the sea of the boats which were nearest the water (cat 

TpOTa eipvaTa, ayx: Oaracons, =& 75), which of course 

implies a difference of distance. 

The order of the arrangement of the several contingents 

of ships, is not stated by the poet, but was much discussed 
by ancient scholars! The Catalogue of Ships 
seems to refer so definitely to the departure 
from Greece? rather than to the arrival on the 
plain of Troy, that we cannot draw from it any inference 
as to the order of the ships on the shore of the Hellespont ; 
but in a curious detail the order of the Catalogue is 
confirmed by two other passages of the J/éad. In the . 
Catalogue, the contingent of Odysseus is fifteenth in a 
list of twenty-nine, ze exactly in the middle; on the 
second day of battle, Agamemnon, in order to stay the 
pout takes his stand by “the huge black ship of Odysseus, 
which lay at the centre of the line (} ey weccaTw éoxe, 
© 223) to shout in both directions” ;* and we are told 
‘in another place that the altar and place of assembly of 
the Achaeans, which we expect to be in the middle of the 
camp, were by the ship of Odysseus (A 806). 

So far as practicable, the camp seems tc have been 
arranged as a city, with streets, places of assembly, and 
altars. That the quarters of Meriones were at 
3 : : Camp a 
a considerable distance from those of Idomeneus, Bis 
his senior officer, in command of the Cretans, has 
‘been observed already. This indicates obviously that the 
‘ships of some contingents did not lie together. 


Contingents 
in Camp. 


tg 


_ 1See Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis,> 221. 


2Cf. vées xlov, év 5€ éxdory | Kofpou . . . Baivov, B 510. 
it supplies a definite statement that Telamonian Ajax stationed his forces next the 


But if B 558 is original, 


\thenian phalanxes. . . 
3In modern editions this is followed by an amplification, “both to the tents of 


Telamonian Ajax and to those of Achilles, who had drawn up their ships at the 

extremities of the line,’’ but these verses are not found in the best MSS., though 

also at K 112, the poet says that the ships of Ajax are most remote. 
2Q 
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The ships were drawn well up on land, with their bows 
toward the sea, by means of trenches (ovpol, B 153), which 
gradually became filled with sand, and so needed to be 
cleared before the ship was again launched (see p. 315). They | 
were supported on either side by long props or by stones 
(¢puara, A 486), which kept them from contact with the 
soil which would have encouraged the rotting of the wood. 
The barracks were built by the side of the ships, which were 
prominent in the camp, and the expressions in, by, to, or 
from the ships are equivalent to zz or to or from the camp.’ 
Thus at the opening of the /éad, the old priest Chryses 
comes “to the swift ships of the Achaeans” (Ooas ei vaas 
’"Ayawv, A 12), ze. to the camp of the Achaeans, to ransom 
his daughter. In the night which follows the second day 
of battle, Menelaus finds his brother, the commander-in-chief, 
Agamemnon, full of anxiety “putting on his armor by the 
_ stern of his ship” (K 35), and a few moments later Aga- 
memnon comes to Nestor who is sleeping “by the side of 
his hut and his black ship”? (K 74). Various streets and 
paths or alleys (kéAevOo., K 66) lead through the camp, 
but this does not imply necessarily a double or a treble 
line of ships, for we have no exact knowledge of the 
arrangement of their barracks («Avocia), The quarters of 
Achilles alone are in any way described (Q 448 ff.). These 
doubtless were more elaborate than most; they are even 
called a house (o%ow, Q 572). The Myrmidons made for 
their leader, we are told, a great court-yard with thickly-set 
palisades, and with a gate held by a bar of pine, which 
needed the strength of three ordinary Achaeans to open 
or close it. The ‘barrack building was high, and well-roofed 
with thatch from the meadows. The court-yard was at 
least large enough for the horses and chariot of Achilles, 
and seems to have contained flocks and herds also (Q 621),— 

'Cf. mapa vnvot, A 26; ért ynvot, A 5133 év vnvot, I 235. 

* Evidently this was a hot night, for Diomed also is sleeping with his comrades 
outside of his hut (K 151). Cf also K 572, where Odysseus and Diomed in this 
same night on returning from their nocturnal expedition cool off their sweat by the 
sea. This observation is important as indicating that the lion’s skin worn by 
Agamemnon, and the leopard’s skin worn by Menelaus on_ that night, were not 


so much for protection from the cold, as light armor for defense. 


See p. 180. 
Cf. B 388. 
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like the courtyard of the home of Odysseus on | Ithaca. 
There lay the body of Hector, when Achilles had slain him 
and dragged him to the Greek camp, and Achilles drags 
this dead body thrice around the corpse of Patroclus (¥ 13),— 
apparently in this courtyard. The barrack had a front porch 
(atOovca, Q 644) in which guests might sleep, and it probably 
was built on the plan of an ordinary Homeric house. The 
same expression is used of the place of Achilles’s bed “in 
the recess of the well-built barrack” (Q 675), as for the 
sleeping places of Nestor and Menelaus at their homes, “in 
the recess of the high dwelling” (y 402, 0 304; see 
page 196). The attendants of Achilles seem to have had 
other quarters (Q 473). Of course the barracks of the 
common soldiers were less elaborate and commodious than 
those of their commanders, and we must remember that the 
life of the Greeks at all times has been in the open air. 
The house served for protection against rain and unusual 
cold or heat,—not as a place for the reception of friends 
or for the ordinary occupations of the man’s life. Doubtless 
the furniture of the barracks also resembled the very simple 
equipment of the soldiers’ homes. Achilles had beds which 
might be spread for unexpected guests, but Eurypylus’s pallet 
was of ox-hides (A 843), which reminds the reader of the 
seat which the swine-herd Eumaeus spread for Odysseus, 
of rushes covered with a goatskin (€ 49), and that for 
Telemachus of rushes covered with a sheepskin (7 47). We 
are not to suppose that the common soldiers had beds and 
bedding. On the night after the second day of battle, 
Diomed and his comrades sleep outside their tents, using 
their shields as pillows (K 152). Some articles of luxury, 
however, doubtless, were secured on their marauding expedi- 
tions to the neighboring towns, and both Nestor and Achilles 
brought with them from their homes cherished silver drinking 
cups (A 632, II 220), and other articles of value (according 
to our editions of VY 92). 

The poet could not easily, and does not, tae definitely 
‘the distance of the Achaean camp from the Trojan city ; 
he could not state this either in terms of miles or of hours. 
Perhaps the distance of three miles, that of Hissarlik from 
the shore of the Hellespont, would suit the conditions as 
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well as any. The distance is such that the movements of 
the Achaean army in setting forth from their camp are 
not visible to the Trojans gathered before the 
Distance of city walls (B 786), and Priam takes a chariot 
Camp from apote : ld (I 2 ff.) 
Troy. for his visits to the forces in the fie 59 
and to the Greek camp (Q 279), but yet the 
armies sway to and fro over the plain, between the camp 
and the city,—coming even to the city walls and back 
again,—in a manner which implies that the distance is not 
nearly so much as ten miles. Thus at the opening of the 
eleventh book of the /izad, the Trojans are just before the 
Achaean camp (0 490); Agamemnon drives them to 
the Scaean Gate (A 170), but is wounded and withdraws 
from the conflict; Hector drives the Achaeans to their 
camp, and the battle is continued at the Greek ships (close 
of M); Patroclus enters the fray, pursues the Trojans to 
the city, and even sets his foot on one of the projecting 
buttresses of the city’s wall (II 702); but on the death of 
Patroclus, the Achaeans are driven back to their camp 
(= 150). Thus the distance between the wall of the city 
and the ships of the Achaeans is traversed by the armies 
in conflict four times on the third of the four days of 
battle of the /dad, while at times every foot of progress is 
stoutly contested. Little stress can be laid on this argu- 
ment for determining the distance, however, since the critical 
questions with regard to the composition of these lays 
of the /ézad are likely to remain unsettled for some time 
longer. The reader may remember that on this third 
day of battle, noon occurs twice—at A 84, and again 
about four thousand verses later, at IL 777. When Hector 
leaves the battle (Z 116) in order to go to the city with 
a message for his mother, and then to return to the conflict, 
he goes on foot instead of taking his chariot,—but the 
distance of the armies from the Greek camp at that time 
is not clear, and thus this does not aid us to deduce the 
distance of the city from the camp. At the close of the 
second day of battle, after the sun has set, Hector orders 
cattle and sheep to be brought from the city for the 
Trojans in their bivouac on the plain, just before the Achaean 
camp (9 505). Clearly if these are to be brought and 
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killed, dressed, cooked, and eaten for supper, a distance of 
a mile or two between the city and their bivouac: would 
be more convenient than three or four, not to speak of 
eight or nine miles. Near the close of the third day 
of battle, Patroclus is slain near the wall of the Trojan 
city, but Antilochus runs to the camp to bear the news to 
Achilles, and does not take a chariot, as he might be 
expected to do if the distance were several miles (P 403, 
700). In one passage the disguised Odysseus tells of 
lying in ambush near the city and “far from the ships,” 
while again the Trojan Pulydamas speaks of their bivouac 
as by the ships and far from their city (& 496, D 256). 
But such expressions are comparative, and cannot be 
translated at once into terms of miles. That the scene 
of battle was at times very near the city, is indicated by 
the “View from the Walls” (Tetyooxoria, T 161 ff.) of the 
third book of the //ad, where Helen recognizes the Achaean 
leaders on the plain, and identifies them to old Priam, as 
she sits by his side on the tower by the Scaean Gate,— 
not to speak of the rout before Patroclus when the Achaean 
warrior actually sets foot on a projecting buttress of the 
Trojan wall (II 702). 

Between the Achaean camp and the Trojan city, runs the 
river Scamander, according to several passages of the /iad. 
When King Priam visits the Greek camp, to 

F be - Course of the 

ransom the body of his son Hector, this river is oy 
clearly the boundary between the territory which 
is under the control of the Achaeans and that which is 
held by the Trojans. Thus his protecting escort, the god 
Hermes, sent by Zeus, joins him here on his way to the 
camp, and leaves him again at the ford, on his return to 
the city (Q 349 ff, 682 ff). At & 433, also, the Scamander 
flows between the city and the camp, and the wounded 
Hector, borne unconscious from the battle, is here bathed 
with water from the stream. A large part of the twenty-first 
book of the iad is devoted to an account of the passage 
of the river by the Trojans, in flight from their position 
before the Achaean camp (® 1 ff.). At the close of the 
first day of battle (H 329), a truce is made for the burial 
of those “who have been slain on the banks of the 
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Scamander,” which naturally implies that it was crossed 
by the armies, and did not merely flow near their field of 
battle, and on one side of it. But nowhere, except in the 
twenty-first book of the //ad, does the river form a hindrance 
or obstacle of any kind to the free movements of the 
armies! Once (A 498) we are told that this river lay at 
the left of the battle, which means on the east, towards 
‘the Rhoetean promontory,—for the poet in his view of the 
battlefield seems to be always on the side of the Achaeans, 
facing toward Troy.” Perhaps where the river is not 
mentioned, the hearer was to suppose that the poet’s mind 
was busy with another part of the field when the most of 
the forces were crossing the stream, as well as to remember 
that the forces on the plain of Troy would not mind crossing 
a stream so much as a modern army, being less incon- 
venienced by the water, and being more accustomed to 
movements in loose order,—not being disconcerted by being 
thrown out of line. Professor Robert holds that the Sca- 
mander did not flow between the camp and the city, but 
past both, by the side of the battlefield—emptying itself 
into the Hellespont, as at present, at the western end of 
the bay,—but with a great bow which would make the 
route which crossed it the shortest course from the camp 
to the town. No bridges are mentioned for the Scamander, 
or indeed in the Homeric poems. 

The Scamander is the chief river of the plain, which 
is called Scamandrian (B 465). It is said to be Zeus- 
begotten (® 2), which implies that it descends 
from the heights of Mount Ida, although its “two 
sources” are said to be near the city of Ilium, 
at the stone washing-troughs (X 147); we see elsewhere 
that the latter statement as applied to the Trojan plain 
can mean only that the water from these sources flowed 
into the Scamander (p. 531). It had a priest to offer 
sacrifices to it,—just as Peleus had vowed his son’s hair as 


The 
Scamander. 


"See Homert Iliadis Carmina, ed. Christ, pp. 51 ff. Christ would consider the 
lays in which the Scamander is thought of as flowing between the city and 
the camp (H, 9, %, %, Q) as of later composition than where it flows on the 
same side of both, as B, E, A. But see p. 529. 


*This is denied by Robert, in Hermes xlii. 104. 
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an offering to the river Spercheiis of Thessaly (¥ 146 ff.). 
The gods called it Xanthus, or Yellow River (Y.74)—a 
name doubtless derived from the color of its stream in time of 
flood. It emptied itself into the Hellespont to the left, that 
is, to the east, of the Achaean camp (A 498; GE 36, 
355). Its depth was such that not only could men swim 
in it, but living horses and cattle are sunk in its waters as 
a sacrifice (P 132), and its fish are thought of as large 
enough to tear the corpses of the dead (6 203). On 
the fourth day of battle, the Trojans in flight to their city, 
striving to escape from the wrath and mighty arm of 
Achilles, fill the stream and crouch under its steep banks 
(konuvovs, ® 26). Achilles then leaps into the river and 
slays his enemies, disregarding the Scamander’s request that 
he should not clog the waters with the dead, but rather 
kill his foes upon the plain (® 214 ff). The river in anger, 
arousing its stream, and calling to its aid its tributary, the 
Simois, smites the warriors shoulders and tears the ground 
from under his feet. At first he aids himself by a fallen 
elm, which bridged (or, more properly, made a dyke into) 
the stream, but then the Scamander overflows its banks 
and would have overcome Achilles, had not Hera set her © 
son, the fire-god Hephaestus, to oppose the river-god, who 
with seething waters at last ceased from the conflict. The 
overflow of the banks seems to represent the river in the 
winter season when it was a mountain torrent and flooded 
the=-plain.; -Dhe; Simois- is. the chief. of, its The Snel 

: es - é Simois. 
tributaries, but this stream does not cause any 
hindrance to the free movement of the armies. Its violence 
is thought to be indicated by a clause which follows its 
mention in M 22,—“the Simois, where shields of ox-hide 
and helmets fell in the dust,” which was before the mind 
of Vergil when he wrote, “wdc tot Sztmots correpta sub 
undis | scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit” 
(Aeneid, i. 100). In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (696) 
LCf. fixe pods Diyuders cyuBddrerov 7d€ UKdwavdpos, E 774, and ® 307. ‘‘ Between 
the Simois and the streams of the Xanthus,” peconyis Xiudevros idé ZdvGo.o 
podwy, Z 4, of the place where the battle raged, does not prove that the rivers 
joined,—only that their streams approached ; and in this verse some ancient 
copies read rrorapoto Ukaudvdpou kal Srouadtuvys, which last was later the name 
of the marshy mouth of the Scamander. 
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the Achaean fleet, in pursuit of Helen, beach their boats on 
the banks of the Simos. 

The plain seems marshy near the city (E 474), though 
elsewhere (as at I 13) a cloud of dust arises. under the 
feet of the men and the horses. Elms and 
willows, reeds and rushes, grow near the bed of 
the Scamander (® 350). The horses of Adrastus 
break the pole of his chariot, which is entangled in a 
tamarisk shrub (Z 39), and at K 467 a “mark” is made 
by tying together reeds and the branches of a tamarisk. 

Several landmarks are mentioned on the plain, but are 
in no way described. At B 793, Polites, a swift-footed 
son of Priam, sits as a lookout for the Trojans 
on the tomb of the old Aesyetes (possibly the 
father-in-law of Anchises’ss daughter Hippodamia, N 427), 
in order to watch for the approach of the Achaean forces. 
At B 814, a high mound Batieia (Zhornhill) is the 
landmark by which the Trojan forces gather and are 
marshalled. The immortals are said to call this the “tomb 
of the agile Myrina,’ who may have been an Amazon, as 
a scholiast suggests——one of those who invaded Phrygia, 
‘ according to Priam in I’ 189. The tomb of. Ilus, the 
grandfather of Priam, for whom the city was named Ilios 
or Ilium, is a landmark near which Hector and the other 
Trojan chieftains hold a council after the battle of the 
second day (K 415). On the next day Agamemnon drives 
the Trojans past it (A 166), and Paris leans upon it to 
send an arrow at Diomed-(A 370 ff.). At Q 349, we 
see that it lay between the city and the Scamander. 

An oak (or a chestnut, @yyos) tree! was one of the most 
important landmarks of the plain. It stood near the Scaean 
Oak of Zeus nes of the city, and Achilles boasted that as 

ong as he was engaged in fighting, Hector never 
‘ventured beyond this tree (I 354). Here the throng of 
Trojan women met Hector as he returned from the battle, 
with inquiries about the fate of their husbands and_ their 
kinsmen (Z 237). Under this tree his comrades placed 
the wounded Sarpedon (EH 693). There Athena and Apollo 


Robert, in Hermes xlii. 90, distinguishes two oaks,—one on the plain (E 693, 
H 22), and the other near the Scaean Gate. 


Marshy 
Plain. 


Landmarks. 


met as they were going to view the fray (H 22), and on 
one of its branches they “sat like cormorants” (H 60). 
There the Trojans first took breath in flight before 
Agamemnon (A 170), and there, apparently, Apollo inspired 
Agenor with courage to meet Achilles (@ 549). 

A wild-fig tree (€pweds, Z 433) is mentioned as standing 
on a height near the walls and the Scaean Gate, where the 
city was particularly open to attack. At A 167, 
it is nearer the city than the tomb of Ilus, which 
was on the same route. At X 145, it stands by. 
a “look-out,” and its epithet “wind-beaten” is explained as 
an indication of its position on a height. This height is 
found by Dr. Dérpfeld on the west side of the city, and 
there, curiously enough, not only is the approach from the 
plain easier, because of the elevation, but the wall, as it 
remains, is of inferior construction to that of most of the 
city.' It is said to be particularly well suited to be a look- 
out, but for this it should be no better than the wall itself. 

Callicoloné is a “Fair Hill” near the Simois (Y 53, 151), 
mentioned only as the station of Apollo and Ares, when 
the divinities came down from Olympus to take 
part in the conflict of men. It may have stood, 
as Dorpfeld suggests, near the Hellespont, on the eastern 
side of the Scamander. A “ swelling” of the plain (Opwcp0s, 
K 160, A 56, Y 3) seems to have lain between the Achaean 
camp and the bed of the Scamander,—but it cannot have 
been of any considerable height. A wall is referred to as 
built by “the Trojans and Pallas Athena” for the defense 
of Heracles when he undertook to save Laomedon’s daughter 
Hesione from the sea-monster (Y 145), but this must have 
been near the sea, and out of the way of the contending 
armies. That the highest peak of Mt. Ida, Gargarus, 
commanded a view of the Trojan city and plain, is clear 
from © 48 ff, where Zeus takes this summit as his post 
from which to watch the battles. What other heights were 
seen from the Trojan city, is not even indicated, except as 
Poseidon sat on the height of Samothrace (N 12) to watch 
the battle on the Trojan plain, while his elder brother Zeus 
was sitting on Mt. Ida. A cursory glance at the map 

1Dorpfeld, Zroja und Llion, 608, 629. 
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shows that Imbros lies between Samothrace and the Troad, 
but Imbros is so much lower that it did not interfere with 
Poseidon’s view. Tenedos also is in sight from Ilium, with 
Mt. Athos visible on a clear evening. 

The city of Ilium lay on a height in the plain (€& zediw, 
Y 217), which of itself would exclude its identification with 
Bundrbashi (see page 545). Its walls had been 
built for Priam’s father Laomedon by Poseidon 
(@ 446). The poet is ignorant of the story that Aeacus, 
ancestor of Achilles and Telamonian Ajax, had assisted in 
the building of the wall, and that the city was destined to 
be taken at the place where his hands had wrought (Pindar, 
Ol. viii. 30 ff, unless a hidden reference to this may be 
found in the words of Andromache to Hector, urging him 
to station the Trojan forces near the wild-fig tree, where 
already the Achaeans had thrice made assault, they being 
impelled either by some knowledge of an oracle or by 
their own hearts (Z 438). Only one gate, the Scaean, is 
mentioned,—unless possibly the Dardanian Gate (E 789, 
X 194, 413 ;—-see page 556) is another. Scholars have 
thought that the poet had no occasion to name any gate 
except that which led to the plain of the Scamander on 
which the battles were fought. By the Scaean Gate stood 
a great tower on which the women and old men gathered 
to watch the conflicts on the field below.2 This was so 
near the scene of the battle that, from it, Helen and Priam 
could recognize the Achaean leaders (I. 161 ff.), who must 
have been beyond the whole Trojan army. The city 
was surrounded by open ground, for Achilles pursued 
Hector thrice about it,—part of the way, at least, along 
a wagon road (X 145 ff... The speed possible, and the 
effort required, clearly could not be made definite ‘by the poet. 

Of the half-dozen epithets applied to [ium,—/ofty, well- 
walled, lovely, windy, “with good steeds,’ broad-streeted, and 
sacred* (or strong, of. p. 380),—the last is applied most 


Llium. 


‘Le Chevalier said that Mt. Athos was not only seen from the Troad, but 
actually cast a shadow over it. 


*See T 145 ff., Z 386, ® 526, X 1 ff, 462 ft. 


Salrewiv, P 328; évretyeov, B 113; éparewiv, BE 2103 jvewberoav, I 305; 


'  ésmwdov, IL 576; evpudyuav, B 123 lpjy, H 82. 


frequently, whether with reference to the sanctuary of Athena 
or to the walls built by Poseidon. The epithet wéudy or 
wind-swept, which is used seven times, is amply _. 
justified by the winds which blow down the if aE 
Hellespont. The epithet /o/ty is comparative, but Pee 

is justified by the commanding position of the hill of His- 
sarlik. The epithet we//-walled has been justified by the 
recent excavations. The epithet “with good steeds,” finds 
illustration and confirmation in the fact that large herds of 
the imperial Turkish horses graze at present on the plain of 
Troy. The epithet br0ad-streeted, which is applied also to © 
Mycenae (A 52), is clearly comparative; it receives no clear 
confirmation from the remains. 

Of the fortifications of the Homeric age, impressive ruins 
remain,—particularly at Mycenae and Tiryns, in addition 
to those of Hissarlik (Ilium). Those of Mycenae pe 
are not mentioned in the poems, although this 7% tifications 

: », Of Homeric 

was the home of Agamemnon, “king of men Age. 

and commander-in-chief of the expedition against 

Troy. Tiryns is mentioned only in passing, as “ well-walled ” 
(Tetywwecoav, B 559). The Cretan Gortyna bears the same 
epithet as Tiryns (B 646), and the poet mentions the walls 
of Scheria (€ 9), of Cilician Thebes (Z 416), of Boeotian 
Thebes (A 378), of Egyptian Thebes (I 383), and of. three 
or four more towns; but most other Homeric cities seem, 
like Sparta, to have no fortifications.’ The twenty-three 
towns of the Troad which were sacked by Achilles (I 328), 
were doubtless very slightly defended, and probably most 
of them were surprised by his attack. Egyptian Thebes is 
said to have a hundred gates (I 383), which of course 
imply a wall such as never existed there. Perhaps the 
poet may have heard of the great portals of Thebes, which 
were called pylones (ruA@ves) by the later Greeks. 

The Achaean camp was without entrenchments until after 
the first day of battle of the /éad. During the first nine 
years of the war, while Achilles took part in the ee: 
conflict, the Trojans did not assume the offensive ; ieee 
but when Achilles withdrew from the field of 
battle, the Achaeans took the advice of Nestor and built a 


1 Whether the city of Athens had walls before the Persian invasion, is disputed. 
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wall with towers for the defense of their camp, and dug a 
trench a little way in front of it (H 325, 436)." This work 
of fortification seems to be condensed into a single day, 
but this limit of time must not be pressed, for the trench 
was broad and deep (H 440), and pointed palisades were 
fixed in it,—not to speak of the towers and gate. The 
gods themselves beheld it with wonder, and Poseidon feared 
that it would cause men to forget the wall which he built 
about Troy for Laomedon (H 443 ff.). Of this wall about 
the camp, only one gate is mentioned (M 420), at the 
left of the camp. This gate is broken open by Hector’s 
throwing against it a huge stone, “which not two men of 
the people, such as men now are, could easily heave from 
the ground upon a wagon” (M 445),—which broke both 
vertical beams and bars. Such an entrenchment was hardly 
achieved in a single day. But the towers do not seem 
very high: the assailants heave and pull at the buttresses 
and the battlements (M 256), and Sarpedon, standing before 
the wall, strikes with his spear a defender of a tower (M 395). 
When Sarpedon pulls down part of the parapet, nothing but 
a wall, perhaps five feet in height——a mere breastwork,— 
separates the two armies (M 415); and when Hector breaks 
through the gate, while some of his comrades follow him, 
others come over the wall (M 469; GN 50). 

Twice in the J/iad, reference is made to an agreement 
between besiegers and besieged, that a city should be spared, 
but half of its possessions given to the enemy. 
This was better for the people of the city than 
to lose everything, and to be led into captivity them- 


Surrender. 


1 Perhaps we may say of this wall, as of the organization of the army on the advice 


of Nestor (see page 579), that for the poet’s purposes this was the beginning of the 
war, though in its tenth year. 


*The expressions are not entirely clear. At M 87, the Trojans advance upon 
the Achaeans in five columns, which may imply five gates to the wall,—like the 
seven leaders against seven-gated Thebes; but against breastworks no higher than 
these before Troy the enemy might make a direct assault, even without scaling- 
ladders or battering-rams, which are foreign to our poet’s experience. Some 
interpret M 120, 340, and H 339 as implying several gates. M 175 expressly says, 
‘“Some were fighting about one gate, and some about another,” but this passage 
was rejected by both Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarc 


hus, and was not in 
the edition of Zenodotus. ; 
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selves, and it well might be more profitable to the assailants 
than to risk an assault in which their own loss misht be 
considerable, and the treasures of the city would ir large 
part be destroyed. Thus in the last day of the battles of 
the /éad, when all the other Trojans had been driven into 
the city, Hector shrinking from flight before Achilles, asked 
himself if he might not go unarmed to meet his foe, and 
offer to him not only Helen and all her treasures brought 
from Lacedaemon (which had been the cause of the war), 
but also half of the possessions of the city. He remembered, 
however, with whom he had to deal, and that the time for 
compromise had passed (X 111). Similarly on the Shield 
of Achilles, Hephaestus depicts a city beleaguered by enemies 
who declare that they will sack it unless half of its pos- 
sessions are delivered to them (2 510). An indemnity 
for war is indicated after, the single-combat between Paris 
and Menelaus, when Agamemnon demands not merely the 
return of Helen and the treasures, but also a recompense 
(tw, I’ 459), which must be intended as a satisfaction for 
the trouble and cost of the war. 

The ordinary cause of war in the Homeric times was 
the “lifting of cattle over the Border.” Achilles had no 
personal grievance against the Trojans, he reminds ; 
Agamemnon (A 154); they had never driven off ee 
his cattle or his horses, nor had they destroyed jy, 
the grain in fertile Phthia) The disguised 
Odysseus says to Penelope’s suitors, “there is no grief when 
a man is wounded in fighting for his possessions,—for his 
cattle or his white-fleeced sheep” (@ 470). On his visit to 
the realm of Hades, Odysseus, wondering at the presence of 
the ghost of Agamemnon, asks him with regard to his death, 
—whether Poseidon wrecked his ships, or enemies slew him 
upon the land as he was cutting off their cattle or fair 
flocks of sheep, or fighting in defense of their city and their 
wives (A 399). Near the close of the Odyssey, reference is 
made to a former occasion, on which Messenians landed on 
the island of Ithaca, and carried away three hundred sheep 
and their shepherds (p 18). Athena comforts Odysseus, 
after his return to Ithaca, and before his killing of Penelope’s 
‘suitors, by the promise of her help, and says that even if 
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fifty companies of men should stand around the two, eager 
to slay them, yet Odysseus should drive away the cattle 
and goodly flocks (v 49). In one of several reminiscences, 
Nestor calls to mind the strife between the Pylians and 
the Eleans, in the time of his youth, “because of the driving 
of cattle” (A 671). The Pylians drove from Elis fifty herds 
of kine, as many sheep, goats, and swine, and one hundred 
and fifty horses. Of these, Nestor’s father reserved for 
himself a herd of cattle and a flock of sheep, “ three hundred 
and their herdsmen,” since a “great debt was due him in 
Elis,” namely, four race-horses and their chariot, which had 
been sent to compete for a prize, and were detained by King 
Augeas. The rest of the plundered herds and flocks were 
given to the people of Pylus for distribution. Naturally 
enough, the Eleans came in all haste, horse and foot, to 
recover their property, and encamped about one of the 
frontier towns of the Pylians, eager to sack it,—and the war 
was fairly begun. Thus, also, in the Zeseus of Bacchylides, 
the chorus asks the king the ground of his anxiety,—“ Has 
a hostile force invaded the land, or are robbers driving away 
flocks of sheep?” Sometimes a peaceful settlement of such 
a quarrel might be secured. Odysseus while still a mere 
lad was sent to the Messenians to ask satisfaction for the 
three hundred sheep and their herdsmen which had been 
taken from the island of Ithaca (p 15). 

On his way home from the siege of Troy, Odysseus lands 
at the country of the Cicones in Thrace (« 39); the Ithacans 
eee slay the men of the city, and divide among 

themselves the women and the rest of the booty. 
Cicones were among the Thracian allies of the Trojans 
(B 846), but the poet in no way intimates that the act of 
the Ithacans was in continuation of the Trojan war, or an 
act of revenge, and not a simple repetition of the acts of 
plundering and killing with which Odysseus and his men 
were perfectly familiar before they went to Troy. They had 
plundered the towns near Troy, not so much because these 
were giving aid and comfort to the Trojans, as because the 
Achaeans wanted the booty to be obtained. The disguised 
_Odysseus tells Eumaeus that, before the Trojan expedition, 
he nine times had led companies of Cretans in swift ships 
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to other lands, and had gained rich booty (£ 229). Clearly 
these were not exploits which excited horror or indignation 
in the mind of the hearer, or shame and penitence in the 
soul of the teller of the story,—they prove the latter to be 
“a mighty man of valor.” And, the story-teller goes on to 
narrate, how only a month after the taking of Troy, impatient 
of an inactive life, he fitted out an expedition of nine ships 
for Egypt, where they wasted the peaceful fields, and led the 
women and children into captivity, until a stronger force of 
_Egyptians appeared, and conditions changed. But even under 
such provocations, the leader of the expedition not only saved 
his life by supplication, but was accepted as a friend, and 
finally received many presents. 

Corresponding to forays by land, were piratical expeditions 
by sea, which would not differ essentially from those acts 
to which reference has just been made. Thucy- 
dides (i. 5) observes -that a stranger in the 
Homeric age, on his arrival, is sometimes asked whether or 
not he is a pirate (as Telemachus by Nestor, y 71, and 
Odysseus by Polyphemus ¢ 252), and that this question is 
neither intended nor received as an insult! The historian 
adds that in his own time, successful piracy was honored 
in certain parts of northwestern Greece, and finds in such 
hostile expeditions as we are considering, an explanation of 
the fact that most of the early cities of Greece, such as 
Athens, Thebes, Sparta, and Mycenae, were built at some 
distance from the sea. The flame which Athena caused 
to gleam from Achilles’s head, when he appears to the 
Trojans after learning of the death of his comrade Patroclus, 
is likened by the poet to the beacon fires lighted by islanders, 
when attacked suddenly by enemies, intended to call for 
help from the neighboring islands (2 206). 

In the guerilla warfare of the epic age, ambuscades were 
frequent, and in these the bravery of men was thought 
to be most severely tried. The coward’s color changed, he 
constantly altered his position, his heart beat hard, and 


Piracy. 


1 Ayistarchus, in a scholion on y 71, says that this question is better suited to 
the spirit of Polyphemus than to the courtesy of Nestor, and denies Thucydides’s 
statement that piracy brought no disgrace in the Homeric age.—In 85-88, if 
&ms refers as usual to divine punishment, this is threatened to freebooters. 
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his teeth chattered; while the brave man’s color did not 
change, nor did his heart fear over mitch CN 277).> aa 
the quarrel near the opening of the //ad, Achilles, 
charging Agamemnon with cowardice, says that 
he never dares to arm himself for battle with the people, 
nor to go to the place of ambush,—this seems death to him 
(A 226); and in Hades, the ghost of Achilles is filled with 
joy as he learns of the bravery of his son Neoptolemus in 
the ambuscade of the Wooden Horse,—how he did not pale, 
nor wipe a tear from his cheek, but kept handling his spear 
and the hilt of his sword, and, impatient for action, begged 
Odysseus to allow him to go forth from the horse (A 523). 
The spirit in which war was conducted in the Homeric 
times was much like that which is set forth in the book 
- of Deuteronomy xx. 13: “Thou shalt smite every 
ae. male thereof with the edge of the sword: but 
the women and the little ones, and the cattle, 

and all that is in the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt 
thou take unto thyself.” In the Embassy to Achilles, 
Cleopatra is represented as urging her husband Meleager - 
to defend his city, “telling him of all the woes of those 
whose city is taken: they slay the men, fire destroys the 
town, and others lead away into captivity the children 
and. the deep-zoned women” (I 591, ~ £264). Chryseis 
was captured from Thebes and given as prize of honor to 
Agamemnon, whose refusal to exchange her for a ransom 
of countless gifts from her old father the priest Chryses, 
brought upon the Achaeans the wrath of Apollo and countless 
woes. Thus also Briseis was “taken for a prey” from 
Lyrnessus; her husband and three brothers were slain 
(T 296), and she was taken as a prize by Achilles, who 
had killed her husband. So also the royal mother of 
Andromache was taken with the rest of the spoil from 
Hypoplacian Thebes (Z 426). Hector himself looks forward 
to the time when sacred Ilium shall fall, and his wife 
Andromache be led away into captivity, to ply the loom 


1 Even in later times, under great provocation, this old rule was followed by 
‘the Greeks. Thus in the Peloponnesian War, the Athenians, on capturing Scione 
after a siege, killed all the men and made slaves of the women and children, 


and gave the land to the Plataeans (Thuc. v. 32). The Melians later were 
treated in the same way (Thuc. v. 116). ‘ 


Ambuscades. 
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or to bring water from the spring, at the command of 
another (Z 448). And in her dirge for Hector, when his 
body is brought back to Troy, Andromache apostrophizes 
him: “Soon the city will be sacked, for thou hast perished, 
its guardian, who didst keep in safety the faithful wives 
and infant children, who now soon will be borne away 
in the hollow ships, and I among them. And thou, my 
child [turning to Astyanax], either wilt follow me to a 
land where thou wilt perform unseemly tasks for a harsh 
master, or some Achaean will seize thee by the hand and 
hurl thee from a tower.”’ (Q 728.) 

Clearly the male captives could not be retained in the 
camp as slaves; escape or revolt would be too easy. A 
Homeric warrior would be an uneasy servant for : 

a captor. Therefore if a life was spared in eee 
battle, the prisoner was sent to a neighboring 

island for sale—as to Samothrace, Imbros, or Lemnos. 
Thus Achilles spared Priam’s son Lycaon, and sold him 
to Lemnos, where he brought the worth of a hundred oxen 
(@ 79),—doubtless not because as a slave he was so valuable, 
but because King Priam was sure to be willing to give a 
large ransom for him, as indeed he gave threefold the 
price which Achilles received. Other sons of Priam were 
similarly treated (X 45, Q 753). A suppliant, begging 
for mercy, naturally tells of the stores of bronze and of 
gold at his home, from which his father would give gladly 
if he should learn that his son was alive, a prisoner, at 
the swift ships of the Achaeans (Z 46, K 378, A 131). 
Thus this ransom naturally takes the place of the more 
customary sale; it is in effect the sale of liberty to the 
captive himself. Here are found the first beginnings of a 
code of war. 

The captive was absolutely at the will of his conqueror ; 
only if he had spared his life on the field, the victor 
was not expected to change his mind. The twelve AN 

: : : : osition of 
young Trojan warriors whom Achilles took captive G, ee 
at the crossing of the Scamander (@ 27), were 
destined from the first for an offering at the funeral pyre 


1For the fate of conquered cities, cf also, A 366 ff., B 689, 8 523, 4 40 ffs 


& 264 ff. - 
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of Patroclus (¥ 175), and doubtless cherished no vain 
hopes of safety. At the close of the first day of battle 
of the //ad, ships arrive from Lemnos, and prisoners are 
among the articles of barter with which the Achaeans 
purchase wine (H 475). Once Menelaus is about to respect 
the entreaty of a Trojan whom he overtakes, but’ Agamemnon 
rebukes him with a reminder of the wrong done by Paris, 
and with the wish that no male of the Trojans, not even 
the child unborn, might escape the sword (Z 45 ff.). When 
Priam’s son Lycaon falls a second time into the hands of 
Achilles, and begs for quarter, he hears an implacable 
voice: While Patroclus lived, Achilles took many prisoners 


\vand sold them; but now that Patroclus has fallen, no one 


shall escape death of all the Trojans whom the divinity puts 
into the hands of Achilles (@ 100). In these dreadful acts 
is no thought of special cruelty ; Achilles and Menelaus are 
only following the law and usage of war. Achilles continues 
to Lycaon: “But do thou too die. Why dost thou mourn 
thus? Patroclus also died, who was far braver than thou. 
Dost thou not see what I too am,—beautiful and tall? I 
am the son of a brave father, and a goddess was my 
mother, but death and mighty fate hang over me also.” 
Violent death was so familiar a sight to the Homeric 
Greeks that it lost its peculiar horror for them, as those 
; who have been engaged in a bloody war are wont 
to lose respect for human life. In that primitive 
age, men may not have learned to feel strongly the 
difference between the life of a man and that of a brute. 
In anger, Hector planned to cut off the head of the slain 
Patroclus, and give his body to the dogs,—but he did 
not succeed. To us this seems brutal and savage; but we 
remember that at the close of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, the 
“dead butcher’s” head was brought upon the scene, and 
such treatment of the dead has not been rare in rude and 
warlike ages. In his supreme wrath for the death of 
Patroclus, Achilles drags the body of Hector from before the 
Trojan city to the Achaean camp, and about the tomb of 
his comrade (X 395, Q 16). But these are extreme cases. 
Zeus tells Hera that apparently her anger at the Trojans 
would be satisfied only by devouring them raw (A 35). 


Brutality. 
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And Hecuba in her grief wishes she could eat the very 
heart (ijrap, literally “ver, Q 212) of Achilles who had 
slain her son. But these expressions are not to be pressed 
as if they were the survivals of an age of cannibalism, for 
they can be paralleled from later literature. We may even 


compare the words of Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing A 


(iv. 1, 308): “O God, that I were a man! I would eat 
his heart in the market-place.” The shade of Agamemnon, 
speaking of his own death, says to Odysseus in Hades, 
“You have seen many men killed, singly and in the mighty 
battle,” but Odysseus had never seen any sight so sad as 
the death of Agamemnon and his comrades at the hands of 
Aegisthus and his men (A 416); and this word of Agamemnon 
certainly does not limit the experiences of Odysseus to the 
Trojan Wars. 

The details of the fighting-books of the /ad, particularly, 
perhaps, the fifth, eleventh, twelfth, and sixteenth books, are 
rather gory and gruesome reading for a modern 
man. For example, when Peneleiis fixes his spear at ead 
: ; é : etails 
in the eye of Ilioneus, and then cutting off his G;,,, 
head with his sword, holds this up on the end 
of his spear, “like a poppy” (& 499); or where Achilles 
wounds Polydorus in such a manner that his bowels gush 
out, and the wounded man gathers these to him with his 
hands (Y 418); or when Pisander is so struck on the 
helmet by Agamemnon that his bloody eyes fall to the 
ground at his feet (N 617, Gf II 345); or when the Locrian 
Ajax chops off the head of a son-in-law of Priam, and 
hurls it like a ball (cparpydov, N 204) through the throng. 
Patroclus hurls at a son of Priam, and a charioteer of his 
brother Hector, a stone which crushes his forehead, and 
his eyes fall in the dust before his feet; the man falls 
headlong from his chariot “like a diver” (apvevrip., I 742), 
and Patroclus says mockingly: “Truly he is a nimble 
man! How easily he turns a somersault! If he were on 
the fishy sea, he could provide oysters for many, even in 
stormy weather, by diving from the boat.” Patroclus wounds 
another man in the jaw with his spear, and therewith pulls 
him out of his chariot, as a man pulls a great fish by hook 
and line from the sea (II 404). Automedon, near the 
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close of the third battle, is as bloody as a lion which -has 
eaten a bull (P 542). Achilles drives his spear through 
Hector’s gullet, and to his prayer that Priam may be 
allowed to ransom his dead body, he replies that he would 
fain himself devour him, and surely would give him to the 
dogs of the camp. Many Achaeans gather around the 
corpse and thrust their spears into it, saying “ Hector is 
easier to handle now than when he was burning the ships 
with destructive fire,’ and then Achilles draws a strap 
_ through the tendons of MHector’s ancles, and drags . the 
body behind his chariot, to the camp, in full view of Hector’s 
father, mother, and wife (X 346 ff.). 

Homer certainly feels more personal interest in every 
detail of the battles which he narrates, than Vergil in the 
conflicts of Aeneas and Turnus. The one is 
telling of deeds which delight his heart, such 
as he has often seen with his own eyes, and 
has heard described by mighty men of valor, while Vergil 
has only a literary interest in his contests. Yet in these 
narratives the Homeric poet is never seeking to excite 
horror; he is not naturalistic.—he is natural. His story of 
the Cyclops Polyphemus contains no parallel to Vergil’s 
“monstrum horrendum informe ingens cut lumen ademptum.” 
He simply states facts, and describes scenes which are 
_ perfectly familiar to him. The accuracy of his anatomical 
knowledge proves his frequent sight of severe wounds. His 
hearers too have witnessed many such gory combats. ‘The 
epic poet gives details in a perfectly objective way, rarely 
indicating any emotion of his own, yet avoiding such a 
bald statement as that A slew B. Generally he tells his 
hearer how and where the wound was inflicted, and what 
was the result, though he does not think it necessary always 
to report that death ensued from what would clearly be a 
fatal wound, For instance, to take a characteristic example, 
at the beginning of the fifth book of the //ad, and to state 
the facts without any of the poetic paraphernalia: Diomed 
hit Phegeus on the chest, between the breasts, with his 
spear, and thrust him from his chariot. Agamemnon fixed 
his spear in the back of Odius, between the shoulders, 
and drove it through his breast. Idomeneus struck Phaestus 


Homer not 
Naturalistic. 
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with his long spear, as he mounted his chariot, on the right 
shoulder,—and he fell out of his chariot, and hateful dark- 
ness seized him. Menelaus struck Scamandrius, as he was 
fleeing before him, in the back,—and he fell prone and his 
armor rang over him. Meriones hit Phereclus on the right 
buttock, and the point of the spear passed under the bone, 
by the bladder,—and he fell upon his knee with a groan, 
and darkness covered him. Meges hit Pedaeus with his 
sharp spear on the nape of the neck, and the bronze (ze, 
the spear point) pushing straight on to the teeth, cut the 
root of the tongue,—and he fell in the dust and seized the 
cold bronze with his teeth. Eurypylus struck Hypsenor 
with his sword, as he fled before him, on the shoulder, and 
hewed off the heavy arm,—and the bloody arm fell to the 
plain, while dark death and mighty fate came down over 
his eyes. Then Pandarus hit Diomed in the right shoulder 
with an arrow, but the wound was not serious. Diomed 
hits Astynoiis above the nipple with his bronze-pointed spear, 
and strikes Hypeiron on the collar-bone by the shoulder 
with his great sword, and separates the shoulder from the 
neck and the back; he slays two sons of Priam, as a lion, 
leaping into the midst of cattle feeding in a thicket, crushes 
the neck of a heifer or an ox; he hits Pandarus on the 
nose by the eye, and pierces his white teeth ; he hits Aeneas 
with a great stone and crushes his hip-joint; he wounds 
the goddess Aphrodite on the wrist—Thus in the first three 
hundred verses of the fifth book of the //ad, twelve warriors 
are slain and three are wounded, but the particulars are 
given in every case but two. No summary statement is 
made, as in an official report, of so and so many as killed 
or wounded. 

Once indeed the poet tells us (II 784) that “Thrice 
Patroclus rushed upon the Trojans, like to keen Ares, with 
a terrible shout, and thrice he slew nine men” ; 

: : Numbers 
and again, “Ajax wounded twelve men in the 4,7 
hand-to-hand conflict” (O 746), while twelve of 
the Trojans fell in the rout when Achilles uttered his great 
shout from the wall of the Achaean camp (2 230). A 
German scholar (von Hahn) counts three hundred and 
eighteen men as definitely stated to have bee killed in the 
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battles of the Zéad, including the twelve youthful Trojan 
captives whom Achilles slays at the funeral of Patroclus. 
Of the whole number, two hundred and forty-three are said 
to be named. Patroclus kills fifty-four, including the twenty- 
seven who are unnamed,—all of course on the third day of 
the battles of the /éad. Achilles is the next most deadly,— 
killing thirty-six, all on the last day of the battles of the 
Iliad. Hector slays twenty-eight ; Diomed, twenty, of whom 
he kills twelve on the first day of battle; Odysseus kills 
eighteen,—nine on the first day, and nine on the third ; 
Ajax and Teucer kill fifteen each ; Agamemnon kills twelve,— 
four on the first day, and eight on the third; Menelaus kills 
eight, Meriones seven, Aeneas and Idomeneus six each, 
Paris and Pulydamas three each, and Sarpedon and Glaucus 
two each. The “charioteer of Asius” (N 394) is said to 
be the only single “anonymous” of the slain,—though the 
poet would not limit the imaginations of his hearers with 
regard to the masses who perish. 
A modern reader is surprised to observe in Homer. the 
predominance of fatal wounds,—more than two-thirds of the 
whole number. Without reckoning the compara- 
Wounds : : : : 
Fowl: tively infrequent statements of death without 
details of the wound, like the killing of Priam’s 
two sons by Diomed, which has just been mentioned, about 
one hundred and fifty cases of wounds have been counted . 
in the /izad. One writer who counts one hundred and 
fifty-four wounds, thinks that one hundred and twenty-three 
cause death, while the issue of five is left doubtful. A more 
elaborate discussion? enumerates one hundred and __forty- 
seven in all—one hundred and six caused by the spear; 
seventeen by the sword, twelve by a stone, and twelve by 
an arrow. Of these, thirty-one were on the head,—all fatal ; 
sixteen were on the neck,—of which thirteen were fatal; 
seventy-nine on the body,—sixty-seven fatal, with a small 
number of doubtful cases in addition; ten on the upper 
limbs,—two fatal; eleven on the lower limbs,—one fatal. Of 
the fatal wounds on the body, fifty-nine were given by the 
spear, four by the sword, three by an arrow, and one by 


‘Mr, A. G. Bentley, in an unpublished thesis. 
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The same German scholar makes the following 


comparison between the ordinary place of wounds in Homeric 


and in modern warfare: 


Wounds 
Wounds 
Wounds 
Wounds 
Wounds 


on the Head, - 
on the Neck, - 
on the Body, - 


on the Upper Limbs, 
on the Lower Limbs, 


Homeric Warfare. Modern Warfare. 


21 per cent. Te pet Cent, 
II per cent. 2 per cent. 
54 per cent. 2%, per cent: 
jmeperecent: 26 per cent. 
7 .per cent. 44 per cent. 


From this table it is seen that the Homeric warrior aimed 
with the spear at the head and neck, while the modern 
bullet is directed from a greater distance at the whole body 
of the enemy. Attention has been called to the fact that 


the wound from an arrow 
struck by a sword die. 


is 


least dangerous, while all 


A severed artery meant death. Homeric wounds on any 
part of the chest, back, or abdomen are almost sure to be 
fatal, and generaily immediately. That a warrior so wounded 


should be carried to the 
exceptional. 


rear for treatment, is entirely 
Hypsenor, son of Hippasus, was wounded by 


Deiphobus in the liver, and according to our text was borne 
to the hollow ships (N 421-423),—but these three verses 
seem to be borrowed from a passage in the eighth book of 
the //izad, where Teucer was hit by a stone on the collar- 


bone and then carried to the camp (9 332). 


The poet does 


not seem to think of the heart as a more vital organ than 


the liver or lungs. 


In the story of one hundred and fifty wounds, we should 
expect to find a certain monotony, even if we were not 


‘ aware of the epic poet’s readiness to use the same 
language for the description of a like situation 


Variety of 
Wounds. 


or the narration of a like event: but the variety 


of incident in Homer’s account of wounds is great. 


Hardly 


could the poet have covered more completely the possi- 
bilities of wounds for the human body if he had proceeded 
systematically and mechanically. One may naturally inquire 
whether different parts of the poems indicate a tendency to 
different wounds, but such a tendency has not been dis- 
covered, although, curiously enough, a surgical writer has 
observed, that three of the four wounds near the groin are 
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inflicted by Meriones (E 65, N 570, 650; G A 490), and 
all are given from behind. (Such wounds from the front 
would in general be avoided by the shield.) Wounds are 
received on the head, forehead, temple, nose, eye, ear, chin, 
jaw, mouth, neck, gullet, nape of neck, collar-bone, shoulder, 
arm, elbow, fore-arm, wrist, hand, chest, side, loins, liver, 
lungs, heart, bowels, back, navel, belly, groin, rump, thigh, 
hip, knee, behind the knee, lower leg by the ancle, flat of 
the foot,—all told with so much accuracy of detail that some 
classical scholars and medical writers have been inclined to 
think that the poet must have been a sort of regimental 
surgeon, or at least a member of a guild of priests who 
paid particular attention to surgery, although no indication 
is found in the poems of any connexion between surgery 
and the gods. The anatomical knowledge of Homer has 
been declared to be almost as advanced as that of Hippo- 
crates. Certainly slight progress was made between the age 
of the epic poets and the early fifth century Bc. The 
battles of the Homeric age afforded nearly as good oppor- 
tunity as the earliest dissecting-room, for the ~study of the 
position and nature of the principal organs of the human 
body, and the fact that the same men inflicted and saw the 
~ wounds of battle, and killed and quartered animals for food, 
stimulated the study of the elements of comparative anatomy. 
Warriors wounded in the head are apt to fall head fore- 
most, as is the case with Mydon, -who is wounded in the 
Pe tan temple by Antilochus (E 584), and with Cebriones. 
Buia fered (I 742). One who is wounded in the hip, like 
Wasi Aeneas, should sink upon the knee, as he does 
(EK 305). In general, in the Homeric poems the 

wounded behave after their hurt just as physiologists say 
that they should,—in falling backwards or forwards, or 
simply sinking to the ground, and in uttering a cry. Fifteen 
times, according to a scholar’s computation, a wounded man 
falls forward, while fourteen times he falls backward. In 
certain cases the direction and manner of the fall are to be 
explained, most naturally, not physiologically but physically, 
—not from the part of the body which is wounded, but 
from the force of the weapon, as where Meges is struck in 
the shoulder from. behind by Menelaus, and falls forward, 
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evidently from the force of the spear (O 543). So Sarpedon 
wounds Alcmaon, and, drawing back his spear, draws with 
it the wounded man, who falls upon his face (a sg5). 
Why the eyes of a wounded man should fall to the ground 
when he is smitten on the forehead by a sword or a stone 
(N 616, II 741), has not indeed been made out. The 
observations that the blood flows most freely only after 
the weapon which caused the wound has been removed 
(A 458), and that a slight wound gives little trouble until 
it has become dry (A 266), are elementary and _ natural. 
Acquaintance with the long artery of the back (pAd, 
N 546) does not surprise us in the case of one who had 
seen so many wounds. The use of the verb spurted up 
(arnxovtiCe, E 113) applied to blood, shows that the poet 
knew the action of arterial blood, although no remedy was 
known for a severed artery, and he does not distinguish in 
terminology between veins ‘and arteries. He knew also 
marrow (uveros, Y 482), but he had no notion of nerves. 
That the plural (oo7éa, A 521) is used of the bones of 
a single leg, has been noticed as significant, but is not 
unnatural. The account of the wound of Aeneas in the 
hip (E 305,—hip-joint broken, and ligaments torn) must be 
exaggerated greatly—it must be a mere contusion,—or else 
a miracle is wrought by the care of Leto and Artemis who 
tend him in Apollo’s temple (E 447). But Homeric wounds 
heal quickly and easily, if at all. Not only does Aeneas 
reappear on the field of battle on the same day (E 512), 
and Diomed continue the conflict with still greater fury 
after being hit on the shoulder with an arrow (E 98), but 
also Hector, who is hit on the breast by a great stone 
hurled by Ajax,—and is knocked senseless, is carried to the 
rear (& 409 ff), and after coming to himself vomits blood 
and faints again,—a little later, cheered by Apollo, returns 
to the conflict (O 239). On the third day of battle, Aga- 
memnon receives a wound from a spear which pierces his 
arm below the elbow, and soon is obliged to withdraw from 
the fight (A 252 ff.), though he continues the battle as 
long as the blood is warm;! a hostile spear sweeps the 
flesh from Odysseus’s ribs (A 437); and the flat of Diomed’s 


1S also a wounded stag rus as long as his blood is warm, A 477. 
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right foot is pierced by an arrow from the bow of Alexander 
(A 377); but these three warriors take part in the funeral 
games in honor of Patroclus three days later,—Diomed 
coming in first in the chariot race (¥ 499), fighting in heavy 
armor with Telamonian Ajax (¥ 812), and acting as second 
for his companion Euryalus in the boxing match (WY 681); 
Odysseus wrestling with the mighty Telamonian Ajax, who 
was much taller than himself (¥ 709), and winning the 
foot-race over the Locrian Ajax and the younger Antilochus 
(¥ 778); and Agamemnon presenting himself as a com- 
petitor in the contest of hurling the spear. Menelaus too 
receives a wound from the treacherous bow of Pandarus at 
| the beginning of the first day of battle (A 139), but “kindly 
‘ herbs” are sprinkled over the wound from which Machaon 
sucks or squeezes the blood, and he soon again is ready 
—to fight (E 50). The Lycian Sarpedon is very severely 
wounded in the left thigh on the first day of battle (E 660), 
but fights desperately three or four days later (M 397). 
Teucer, groaning heavily, is carried from the field by his 
friends on the second day of battle (9 334), but on the 
next day he fights again, as though nothing had happened 
(M ‘336 ff,.O 436 ff). The poet: Goethe said that the 
Homeric warriors were like the heroes of Valhalla, who 
might be cut to pieces in the morning, and yet be ready 
to eat a hearty dinner at night. 
No surgeons or healers are named for the Trojans and 
_ their allies, and only two for the Achaeans in the army before 
5 Troy,—Machaon and Podaleirius, sons of Asclepius 
urgeons. : A E 
( (Aesculapius, B 732), who had learned his skill 
from the centaur Chiron (A 219), from whom Patroclus also 
| had derived his wisdom in the art (A 832). But that’ the 
_ army had other surgeons is indicated by two passages : 
| Idomeneus “gave directions to the surgeons” for the care 
| of his comrade (N 213), and “the surgeons with many drugs 
are busy about Eurypylus” (II 28); and the “healer of 
| ills” (arp) is enumerated among the “servants of the 
. people” in the Odyssey (Oypuoepryol, Pp 384), who are welcomed 
wherever they may go. We remember, however, that the 
Romans in republican times had no regular medical and 
_ surgical attendance for their armies, 
3a . 
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We might suppose that each contingent of the army 
would need and would have a surgeon, but the two such 
who are named,—Machaon and Podaleirius,—are 
as skilled and as active in inflicting as they are 
in healing wounds, and only once is either of 
them represented as doing the work of his special office. 
They are sons of Asclepius, but Asclepius himself had not 
been admitted to Olympus in Homer’s time. Podaleirius 
is not named in connexion with any deed of healing. But 
early on the first day of the battles of the //ad, the truce 
which had been struck for the single-combat of Paris and 
Menelaus, is broken by the Trojan Pandarus’s sending an 
arrow at Menelaus, who is expecting no harm. The goddess 
Athena, however, does not forget the warrior, and turns 
aside the arrow from its course, allowing it only to graze 
his fleshh Agamemnon at once summons Machaon, who 
loosens his armor, sucks or squeezes out the blood to free 
the wound from all extraneous matter, and sprinkles over 
the wound the herbs which Chiron “with friendly heart” 
(A 219,—which has been thought to indicate that the 
prescription was a secret) taught his father to use. On 
the third day of battle, Machaon himself is wounded in the 
right shoulder by an arrow from the bow of Paris. The 


Surgical 
Treatment. 


wound is not severe, but Machaon is taken to the camp 


by Nestor on his chariot, at the reminder of Idomeneus 
that a surgeon is worth more than many other men 


(A 506). Patroclus being sent by Achilles to learn what~~ 


wounded man Nestor is bringing from the battle, on his 
return meets Eurypylus, hit with an arrow in the thigh, 
limping from the fight (A 809), who calls on him for aid 
since Machaon himself is wounded and Podaleirius is busy 
fighting on the field. He conducts Eurypylus to his tent, 
stretches him on a pallet of ox-hides, cuts with his knife 
the arrow from the thigh, washes the blood from the wound 
with warm water, sprinkles over it a “pain-killing, bitter 
root,” which he rubs with his hands, and which checks the 
pains. Then the “wound was dried and the blood ceased” 
(A 848), but the treatment continued for some time (O 393).! 


i 


; 


'To ask, as scholars have done, where Patroclus obtained this healing root, 


seems an idle question. He may have had it with him for a like emergency ; 
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' On the first day of battle, Ares is wounded in the flank 
by the spear of Diomed in’ the hands of Athena 
(E 856). He withdraws to Mt. Olympus in distress and 
shows his hurt to Zeus, at whose bidding Paeéon sprinkles 
“pain-killing herbs”-upon it (E 899), and it is healed 
immediately. Thus Aphrodite, too, when wounded in the 
arm by the same Diomed (E 336 f.) seeks the aid of her 
mother Dione who wipes off the flowing ichor, and the 
wound heals. As in the life of backwoodsmen in a logging- 
camp or on a frontier.—where accidents are not infrequent, 
and trained surgeons are at a distance,—every man has 
experience in dealing with wounds, and may be ready to 
give not‘only “first help for the injured,’ but as skilful 
treatment as Machaon himself,—drawing out an arrow or 
a spear, and binding up the wound. Thus Agenor binds 
up the wound of Helenus with a woolen sling (N 599). 
Sthenelus draws an arrow from the shoulder of Diomed 

| (E 112, and a little later, Diomed draws an arrow from his 

' own foot, A 398), and Pelagon draws a spear from the 

| thigh of Sarpedon (E 694). So also when Odysseus, in 
his youth, visits his maternal grandfather, on the slopes of 
Parnassus, and, taking part in the chase, is wounded above 
the knee by the tusk of a wild boar, his cousins “bind up 
the wound skilfully and check the dark blood by repeating 

-a charm” (rt 456),—the only mention of a charm in the 

__Homeric poems.! 

oe No special ambulance corps was needed. The comrade 

| next at hand took charge of the wounded man (0 330, 

Adee eee IN 533): Hospitals naturally were un- 

Be Aaphiances nown, as well as special surgical instruments 

and appliances. A woolen sling was used as a 
bandage (N 599). Patroclus, as we have seen, with his 
knife (uaxaioy, A 844), cuts the arrow from the thigh of 
Eurypylus,—placing him on no operating table, but stretching 
him on a pile of ox-hides. _Machaon squeezes or sucks 
the blood from the wound of Menelaus, and Patroclus washes 


he may have sent for it to his tent; Eurypylus may have kept it on hand in his 
own tent. Patroclus and Achilles hardly had the monopoly of such simples. 

‘In the Zrachinian Women of Sophocles, the suffering Heracles calls for one 
who would speak a charm or for a surgeon (do.dés, xetporéxvns taroplas, 1000) 
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with warm water the wound of Eurypylus, before applying 
the soothing herbs (A 218, A 846). Lint was not used ; 
the herbs served as a styptic (E 401, 900, A 830, O 394), 
just as the dust of a puffball has been used by many a 
rural physician in modern times. The zchor of Ares was 
stopped by the herbs of Paeéon, as milk is curdled by the 
sap of the wild fig tree (E 902,—Welcker thought that 
this meant not simply the stopping of the flow of blood, 
but the formation of a new skin). The herbs also quieted 
the pain,—being “ pain-killing” (duvjpara, E 900, gf A 847). 
These herbs may have been useful also as antiseptic. 

No internal medicines are directly mentioned, but Helen 
had learned from Polydamna in Egypt the use of a drug 
which prevented all sadness on the day of its 
use (such as opium or hasheesh? 0 228). On 
Circe’s island, Odysseus receives from Hermes the moly 
(« 305)—a magic herb with black root and white flower 
which served as an antidote to Circe’s drugs and spells. 
Of Circe’s drugs themselves, served in a posset, naturally 
the poet gives no details. The use of poisoned arrows is 
mentioned once as known (a 261), but with disapproval. 
At B 329 f., Penelope’s suitors express the fear that 
Telemachus may fetch drugs from Ephyra, and poison their 
wine. Agamede, daughter of Augeas, king of the Epeans, 


Medicines. 


is said to know all the herbs (papuaca, A 741) of the. 


broad earth. Egypt is said to be the land where the most 
herbs or drugs, both goodly and evil, grow (0 230). 
Poisonous herbs are said to be the cause of both the venom 
and the anger of the poisonous serpent (X 94). That the 


io 


Homeric Greeks should be more skilled in the treatment of 


external wounds than of internal diseases, is not strange. 
They had had abundant opportunity to learn the nature, 
and to experiment on the treatment, of the former. Else- 
where, too, (the Hottentots are cited as an example) 
primitive peoples have a well-developed art of surgery 
before they have any art of medicine. Thus for the plague 
sent by Apollo (A 51), the Achaeans seek not a physician 
nor a specific remedy, but a seer who should tell them 
why the god is angry; but even in more recent times 
processions have been made to shrines of saints for the 


SS 
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averting of like troubles, in lieu of sanitary measures. The 
Achaeans “purify themselves” (a proper hygienic measure) 
and offer sacrifices to the god, but they take no medicine. 


So when Polyphemus’s brothers think that he is ill, they 


counsel him to pray to his father Poseidon, but recommend 
no drugs ( 412). At IL 28, however, the healers have 


many drugs (zoAvpapuaxor)—which may refer to herbs for 
internal remedies, for any herbs would hardly be used in 
_ surgery. 


No case of illness is mentioned by Homer, except the 
pestilence which was sent by Apollo at the beginning of 
the action of the /éad, and the most important 
medical observation with regard to this, is that 
it attacked the mules and dogs before it came upon the 
men. No description of it is attempted by the poet, and 
of course it cannot be identified with any modern plague. 
But wasting disease is referred to as a cause of death 
(A 200), and apparently the other Cyclopes think that 
Polyphemus had an attack of cholera morbus (« 411). In 
his accounts of battles and adventure, the poet found small 
place for sick men. Scholars have observed also that 


Illness. 


~- Hesiod does not mention physicians or surgeons. The Epic 
~ Aethiopis, which was ascribed to Arctinus, made of the two 


brothers Machaon and Podaleirius, the former a surgeon 
and the latter a physician, but such differentiation does not | 
belong to the Homeric age. The freedom from disease of 
the army before Troy, is the more remarkable since the 
poet knows of no arrangements for the sanitation of the 
camp. Sudden and peaceful death to which no special 
cause could be assigned, like that from paralysis, was 
thought to be sent by Apollo to men, and by his sister 


_ Artemis to women (see p. 430). 


Plato in his Republic (408 A) calls attention to the facts 
that the surgeon Machaon gives to Menelaus no directions 
Ae as to his diet after his wound (A 219), and that 

no rebuke is administered to Hecamede for 
preparing a posset of Pramnian wine, goats-cheese, and 
barley-meal for Machaon himself when he is brought 
wounded to Nestor’s tent (A 639, Republic 406 A). Modern 


‘s German writers have wondered, too, that the wounded 
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Machaon and Nestor, coming heated from the battle, 
should stand in the breeze by the sea-shore to “cool 
off their sweat” (A 621), with no apparent fear of taking 
cold; and a Dutch scholar has suggested that the warming 
posset was intended to prevent them from taking cold 
after this exposure,—but the true explanation is that they 
ate and drank .just as if no wound had _ been _ inflicted, 
trusting to Nature to effect the cure. 

No indication is found in the Homeric poems of any 
communication between the Achaeans before Troy and their 
friends at home during the long ten-years’ siege. 

No reinforcements arrive for them during the war, pa Si 5) 
and no one returns from the camp to his home. yep ; 
In the Catalogue of Ships (B 724), an intimation 

is given that Philoctetes, who had been left on the island 
of Lemnos, disabled by the bite of a water-snake, was to 
rejoin the Achaeans,—a suggestion which was amplified by 
the later epics and by the Attic tragic poets. And after 
the action of the /Zad and the death of Achilles, his son 
Neoptolemus was brought to Troy from Scyrus by Odysseus 
(A 506),—another theme which was treated in full by the 
later poets,—but Neoptolemus seems to have been accom- 
panied by no troops. 

Naturally the Trojans, being nearer the homes of their 
allies, are in closer connexion with them. The tenth book 
of the J/iad tells of the nocturnal expedition of _ _ 
Diomed and Odysseus into the Trojan camp, mee 
and of their killing the Thracian Rhesus, who yy, 
had arrived at Troy but a few hours before, and 
apparently did not know that he must’ guard his own camp 
against a night attack of the enemy. In the sixth book 
of the JZad (Z 123), Diomed wonderingly asks the Lycian 
Glaucus who he is,—never before had he seen him on the 
field of battle. How could this be if the two had been 
meeting in the fray for nine years? In order to explain 
Diomed’s ignorance of the hero Glaucus, Professor Christ 
offers the interesting suggestion that the introduction of the 
southern Lycians into the story is the work of a later poet 
than the author of the first and eleventh books of the 
Ihad, but possibly the theory that these were reinforcements, 
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recently arrived, may explain the facts. On the third day 
of battle, the Ascanians take an active part, having arrived 
as “reliefs” (duoiBot, N 793) on the preceding morning. 
A little later, Patroclus is smitten by Euphorbus who had 
just come with his chariot (II 811). And near the close 
of the third day of battle, Pelegon the Paeonian is 
questioned by Achilles, just as Glaucus had been interrogated 
by Diomed, as to who he is, and replies that he is from 
Paeonia, and that this is the eleventh day since his arrival 
on the plain of Troy (@ 153). Othryoneus, who is killed 
by Idomeneus (N 363), has just come from his home at 
Cabesus, promising Priam to drive the Achaeans from Troy, 
and receiving in return the promise of the hand of Priam’s 
fairest daughter, Cassandra. Some ancient manuscripts, we 
are told by the scholia, modified the last verse of the 
Iliad, and added another, in order to introduce a mention 
of the arrival of the Amazons under their queen, Penthesilea, 
to the support of the Trojans,—but the Amazons are not 
among the Trojan allies in the Homeric story as we have 
it. Indeed the only instances of their mention in the poems, 
are of their expedition against the Phrygians and Priam in 
an earlier period (I° 189), and of their slaughter by Bellero- 
phon (Z 186). The arrival of Memnon, the beautiful son 
of the Dawn, with his Aethiopians, to the help of the Trojans, 
is later than the action of the /iad, and allusion is made 
to it in the Odyssey only on mention of the death of 
Nestor’s son Antilochus (0 187), and where Odysseus in 
the realm of Hades tells Achilles that the latter’s son is 
the most beautiful man he ever saw, “next to the godlike 
Memnon” (A 522). The Aethiopians and the Amazons seem 
to belong to quite a different sphere from most of the 
Trojan allies. The remark thrown out in Plato’s Laws, 
(685) that Troy was a part of the Assyrian empire and 
trusted to its help, is wholly fanciful. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HOMERIC ARMS 


UNTIL recent years the Homeric warrior’s arms, both offensive 
and defensive, were supposed to have been essentially the 
same as those of the Athenian soldier of the 
fifth century B.c. But good reason has been 
shown? for believing that while the weapons of 
offense,—the spear, sword, bow and arrow, battle-axe, and 
sling,—remained without important changes the same from 
the twelfth to the third century B.c., with iron gradually 
taking the place of bronze, the defensive armor was greatly 
modified between the twelfth and the seventh centuries. 
Ordinary current representations of Homeric warriors are 
now seen to be highly anachronistic, projecting into the 
tenth or eleventh century B.c. much that was not earlier 
than the seventh or eighth. The excavations at Mycenae, 
nearly thirty years ago, brought to light so much new and 
‘unexpected archaeological material which was at variance 
with the previous notions based on Attic usage, that these 
discoveries were thought to indicate a stage of culture 
entirely different from the Homeric, if not absolutely un- 
Hellenic. The Mycenaean warrior is represented at times 
with no covering but a loin-cloth, and bearing such a shield 


1 See Rossbach, Das Glteste Kriegswesen, in Philologus, 1892; Kluge, Vorhomerische 
Kampfschilderungen, in Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Padagogik, 1893 ; especially, 
Wolfgang Reichel, Homerische Waffen, Vienna, 1894,—second edition, rewritten 
and enlarged, 1901,—to which the present treatment of Homeric arms is greatly 

indebted (all previous discussions of the subject have now chiefly a historical 
interest), and Studien zur Ilias by Carl Robert, Berlin, 1901, who examined Reichel’s 
views in an acute and masterly manner.—redxea and év7ea are general names for 


armor and arms. a8 
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as no modern reader or artist had imagined as carried by 
Agamemnon or Achilles, and now scholars remember that 
the forces of the lesser Ajax, too, had no helmets, shields, 
greaves, or spears (N 715). 

Similarly, in the early study of the Homeric language, the 
Attic dialect was taken as the standard, and all deviations 
from this were regarded as exceptions and vagaries, long 
after the truth was known that the Homeric language 


Fic. 23.—Silver Vase Fragment from Mycenae. 


represented an earlier stage of development than the Attic ; 
and Attic meanings of words and constructions were aeocntee 
and maintained by scholars in the interpretation of Homer 
even after the Homeric forms were understood and sccoheel 
as belonging to an earlier stage of the language. 

But the first impressions with regard to the Mycenaean 
antiquities are seen to have been false, for these furnish 
our best illustrations of Homeric life, although in dress and 
other matters the Mycenaeans were not Homeric.. Scenes 
from the monuments of Egypt and Assyria are of com- 
paratively little value for the elucidation of the Jiad 


4 
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and Odyssey, and perhaps for our purpose must rank with 
the arms and implements of modern _half-civilized nations, 
—useful only as analogies, to aid the imagination 

in forming conceptions of what is otherwise //“#rations 
unknown. Scholars had projected too much of Mimi 
the life of the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. into 

their notions of the Homeric age, and chiefly for this 
reason the figures on the Mycenaean works of art appeared 
strangely un-Hellenic. 

In this matter of the arms, as’ in every other of the 
questions before us, we must remember tthat all earlier 
material was used freely by the poet, and com- 
bined with his own composition, wherever no 
flagrant inconsistency existed. Thus the indications 
of arms and armor of an early age might be handed down, 
as though encased in amber, and appear in a poem composed 
by one who was accustomed to very different arms; but in 
general the arms assumed in different parts of the poems 
have been thought to be in agreement. 

Military uniforms of any sort were entirely unknown in 
the Homeric period, and indeed the Spartans seem to have 
_ been the only Greeks of the classical time to wy, Cagiene 

care for uniformity in the equipment of their 

troops, though the Sicyonians, for example, in later times 
had a great = upon their shields. In the Homeric age no 
desire was felt to have agreement in the equipments of the 
men of a particular division, to say nothing of the whole 
army before Troy. Rather, as in the field each man fought 
for himself, so the size and shape of his shield, the form 
and material of his helmet, and the length of his spear, and 
whether he should use a spear or a bow or a sling, were 
left entirely to his own choice and ability. Very possibly, 
many men of the army had neither spear, sword, bow, nor 
sling, but fought with whatever weapon or missile, stick or 
“stone, offered itself at the moment. In one passage, Poseidon 
is said to have urged the Achaeans to exchange armor 
(= 376),—giving the larger shield to the braver man; but 
we do not hear of this action elsewhere, and this passage 
was rejected by the great critic Aristarchus. Each warrior 
owned his buckler and his helmet with the same right as 


No. absolute 
Consistency. 
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any other of his possessions: the arms were not served to 
the troops by a quartermaster; each man took to the war 
what he chose and had, and carried home at last what he 
had_ saved. 

Of the value of the arms, but slight indication is given: 
Glaucus and Diomed exchange armor on learning that their 
grandfathers had been friends (Z 235), and the 
poet adds that Zeus took away the common-sense 
of Glaucus, since he “gave golden arms for 
bronze,—arms worth one hundred cattle for those worth 
nine.” Of the two shields, the one had a plate of gold 
and the other one of bronze, but these plates were not 
always thick, and the difference in value may have lain as 
much in the manufacture as in the metals. In the funeral 
games in honor of Patroclus, the first impulse of Achilles 
is to give a mare as a prize to Eumelus, who has met with 
an accident, but when the mare is claimed by another 
contestant, Achilles gives a cuirass of bronze (VW 560), 
probably of about the same value as the mare. ; 

The principal defense of the Homeric warrior consisted 
in a great shield which protected the whole body, from the 

: ., upper breast to well below the knee Hector’s 
oa shield, as he ran from the field of battle to the 

city, with a message for the queen, Hecuba, 
struck his neck above and his ancles below (Z 117), and 
the shield of Ajax is compared to a tower (H 219). One 
epithet for the shield is “ man-protecting” (audiBpdrn, B 389, 
A 32,.M 402, Y 281), and another is “reaching to the 
feet” (arodnvexijs, O 646, cf. K 24, 178). The buckler was 
carried by a broad strap? which passed over the left 
shoulder (ff II 106, where the left shoulder of Ajax was 
_weary from the weight of the shield) and under the right 
arm, and was guided in part by this strap and partly by 
one of the rods which served as ribs or braces within (xavov, 


Value of 
Arms. 


1The early Celts also are said to have had no defensive armor but their very 
heavy and large shields. They were wont to fight naked above the waist,—with 
which may be compared the Mycenaean representations of F igs. 24, 25, 26. 
, *rehaysciv, B 388, E 796, 798, etc.—The name of the father of the great Ajax 
is derived from this /e/amon,—and seems particularly appropriate in the family of 


the Ajax who bore a shield “like a tower.”—Like other leather-work, this strap 
‘was sometimes adorned with plates of metal (M gor), 
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© 193, N 407). It might be left to hang like a fencer’s 
DPlastron, or a base-ball catcher’s breast-protector,—indeed it 
. generally did so hang loose—and then the warrior was 
free to use both hands at once. Thus the ambidextrous 
Asteropaeus hurls two spears at the same time (® 162). 
Hector, holding his spear in his left hand, seizes a great 
stone with his right (II 734), and, a few verses later, he 
and Ajax each hold fast with one hand to the body of 
Cebriones (II 762), while they must have borne also both 
shield and spear. When Hector again seizes a great stone,— 
greater than two men could lift, “such as men now are,” 
when he braces himself and hurls it effectively against the 
gates of the Achaean camp,—he cannot be carrying his 
shield on one arm (M 445), and he does not seem to have - 
laid it down; to put off a shield which hung from a broad 
strap was not the act of a moment, nor a natural one at 
such a crisis in the midst of a conflict,—the shield must 
have hung free. Menelaus and Meriones carry the body of 
Patroclus from the field of battle (P 722)—each seeming 
to have shield and spear of his own, although we may 
conceive them to have given these to comrades to carry. 
Similarly, the two Ajaxes hold up the body of Imbrius, take 
off his armor, and behead him (N 197 ff.). The Homeric 
spear itself was too long and heavy to be wielded con- 
_veniently and effectively with one hand. Certainly one hand 
would not have sufficed to thrust at his foe Hector’s spear, 
more than sixteen feet in length (Z 319), and still less 
could Ajax have wielded the great boarding-pike, twice as 
long as Hector’s spear (O 677), if he had needed to use 
‘one hand and arm in the support and care of his shield. 
That the warriors often carry two spears, as at E 495, 
Z 104, A 43, M 464, may be taken as another indication 
that their shields hung free. Reichel draws a like inference 
from passages where wounded men extend their arms to 
their comrades, as at A 521, N 545 ff. 

In taking his position for the fray, the warrior with a 
heavy shield must have stooped or crouched slightly, resting 
his weight chiefly on one leg, and bracing himself with the | 
other,—allowing the lower edge of the shield to stand upon 
the ground, while the upper edge pressed against his shoulder 
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or breast. In order to escape a thrust or missile aimed 
at his head or neck, he might crouch or kneel, or “ duck” 
his head, as at X 274, N 405 ff, 503 ff, 
Shield Rested p 526, That the neck was left without pro- 
on the : : : 5 
Cred: tection by the shield in general, is shown by the 
wounds which were inflicted on that part, as 

at 1330, een 2a. 
By drawing the broad strap, the ¢e/amon or baldric, the 
shield could be slipped under the right arm, and so pulled 
, about as to hang on the back. Thus it is 
SiPP pps ” hanging in some Mycenaean scenes, and so Ajax 
: carries his on the third day of battle, when several 
of the chieftains are disabled and he is compelled to retreat 
before the foe (A 545),—doubtless bringing the shield in 
front of him on each occasion when he turns to face the 
enemy (A 566 ff.). Periphetes may have been carrying his 
shield on his back at O 645, when “turning backward” he 
tripped on the edge of his shield and fell, being held in 
his prostrate and helpless condition by the strap of his 
heavy shield. So, very likely, Hector carries his shield when 
he hastens to the city from the plain, with directions for the 
Trojan matrons (Z 117), and so charioteers may wear them 
when they are out of the range of missiles. On the 
Mycenaean sword (see Fig. 24), the man farthest from the 
lions has his shield hung behind him; thus he can hurl 
his spear to better advantage. The man next him has no 
shield at all, having laid aside the encumbrance as soon 
as he saw that it was not needed, and indeed to us a 
shield seems an odd weapon of defense in a conflict with 
wild beasts. When the sword was to be used, also, the 
shield might be thrown upon the back, in order to give 
more freedom to the right arm. The Homeric wounds 
upon the breast, where no mention is made of the 
shield, may certainly be explained in part by supposing 
that the warrior had thrown his shield back for some 
reason, rather than that, not appreciating the danger of 
the moment, he had laid it off, or that the shield did 


1Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, ccviiii— Cf. also ‘* The superior fiend | Was 
moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, | Ethereal tem 


per, massy, large, 
and round, | Behind him cast,” Milton, Par. Lost, i. 283. j 
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not render the protection which it was designed to 
afford, 

Since the shield hung from a 
strap, and might be moved to the 
right, the warriors were 
less necessarily defense- 
less on their right side 
than they were in later times when 
the buckler hung from the left arm. 
Less stress therefore was laid on 
the contrivance that a fortification 
should be assailable only by a 
force which exposed the right side, 
and a greater desire was felt to 
secure an approach which should 
allow an attack from the defenders 
on both sides, as at the. Lions’ 
Gate of the citadel of Mycenae. 
At Tiryns, however, the natural 
approach was with the right side 
toward the fortifications. 

For the Homeric warrior, then, 
the shield was not a mere appen- 
dage to other armor, like the light 
round shield of later times; it was 
the warriors chief protection. It 
served the purpose of a cuirass 
rather than that of a mere buckler, 
and it was used as a covering 
when men were bivouacking in bad 
weather (£ 474). The poet speaks 
of Hector, Aeneas, and others as 
“having their shoulders wrapped 
in their shields” (e¢Avuéevm cmovs, 
P 492, & 479), and the same verb 
is used for putting on a shield as 
for donning a garment (dUTw, & 377, 
éooauevol, & 372; gf. M 425). It 
was never used to parry a blow 
or a missile, though the warrior Fic. 24. Dagger. 


Right Side 
Protected. 
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might hide himself. behind it. It could not have been 
carried on the left arm, and indeed Herodotus (i. 171) 
says that the Carians were the first to have handles 
(Gyava) for their shields. The authority of Herodotus may 
not settle the question of priority between the Carians and 
the Egyptians, but it seems satisfactory evidence for the 
existence of a tradition with regard to a time when the 
Hellenic shields. were all carried by means of a strap. 
Strabo (154 C), indeed, says that the shields of the Lusi- 
tanians hung by straps and had no handles, though they 
were only two feet in diameter. Such shields served only 
as very imperfect breastplates. 
The Homeric shield was made chiefly of ox-hide, un- 
- tanned, stretched over a frame before drying. “ Dry ox-hide” 
Neen: is used as a synonym for shield. Tanning was 
Shield. unnecessary for the leather of the shield, since 
the skin was not desired to be pliant, but rather 
to be as firm and unyielding as possible. Some sort of a 
frame was needed, since even the dry ox-hides of themselves 
would not be sufficiently firm in a wet season. More than 
a single hide might be required for full protection against 
blows and missiles. The shield of the greater Ajax, which 
is famed in literature, was made of seven bulls’ hides, with 
an outer layer of bronze (erraGdeor, H 220), and Ajax’s 
half-brother Teucer bears a shield of four layers (retpa0éAvuvor, 
O 479). These layers were sometimes called circles (vKAou, 
M 297, Y 280), as circular or oval in form; they were 
concentric, and the outer were smaller than the inner layers. 
Sometimes they were sewed together by metal thread 
(xpuretar pa8do, M 297), and in other cases by leather 
string (padat ‘uavrwy, x 186). A rim of metal or hide gave 
additional strength and firmness to the shield (Y 275, 
Z 117), but this had no tassels nor other pendants. Nestor’s 
shield is said to be of gold (0 193), but this gold was 
doubtless. simply an outer layer, like the bronze on the 
shield of Ajax, over: other layers of hide, and may have 
been. thin, and chiefly for ornament. The shield which 
Hephaestus makes for Achilles, it is true, seems at first 
sight to be all of metal (2 477 ff.), and its baldric was of 
1 Bav dfarenv, H 238; Boas avas, M 137, P goz. 
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silver (2 480), and Achilles’s greaves were made of tin 
(2 613); but these may be compared with Hera’s chariot, 
which is all of metal (E 722), and with Apollo’s silver bow 
(A 49) and golden lyre (Pindar, Pyth. i, cniz.). Possibly, 
however, the poet would have us understand, without an 
explicit statement, that five of the folds or layers (rTvyes, 
= 481) of Achilles’s shield were of leather, since as a rule 
the leather seems to have been the main reliance for 
protection. Sarpedon has a “beautiful bronze shield which 
a blacksmith forged” (M 295), but the poet goes on to say 
that the smith “sewed the many bulls’ hides with golden 
wire.” The “forging,” in the strict sense, must have been 
simply of the outer layer, and possibly of the: frame. 

The Homeric shield is so heavy that even Telamonian 
Ajax is fain to give his to his men to hold for a few 
moments’ respite (N 709,—just as a Spartan had : 

a helot to carry his shield for him on the march), ee fa 
and it is laid off when possible (I' 89, 114, 

of. E 798). Hector leans his against a projecting tower of 
the city wall (X 97), as he awaits Achilles’s approach for 
the final and fatal conflict. The shield of Ajax, being 
made of seven bulls’ hides, would weigh not far from two 
hundred pounds, even though the hides were rather 
thoroughly trimmed. No wonder that it is likened to a 
tower, and that his shoulder grows weary beneath the load 
(II 106). Clearly this could not be carried on the left fore- 
arm. At H 122 the armor of Menelaus is taken from his 
shoulders as soon as the decision is made that he is not 
to fight with Hector in single combat, while at H 206 
Ajax has to arm himself when the lot appoints him to be 
the Achaean champion. Evidently Ajax had put off his 
shield at once when the truce was called. The weight of 
the shield supplies the best explanation of the use of the 
chariot by the leaders in the Homeric armies. Carrying 
their shields, they could not move easily and rapidly from 
the camp to the field of battle, nor from one part of the 
field to another; nor, with it, could they conveniently ride 
on horseback, since to mount without stirrups while bearing 
a heavy shield would have been extremely difficult, and 
impossible in the crisis when the chariot was most valued. 
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But though on ordinary occasions the combatant was glad 
to use a chariot for quick and easy transportation from one 
part of the field to another, the shield of Achilles was not 
so heavy and clumsy as to prevent him from pursuing 
Hector thrice around the walls of Troy (X 145), and Hector 
too must then have borne his shield——resumed after he 
had leaned it against a projecting tower (X 97). The 
extraordinary strength and spirit of these men, and the 
prize before them (“they ran for the life of Hector,” X 161), 
enabled them to do what would have been impossible for 
most. The poet does not tell his hearers whether these 
warriors wore their shields upon their backs as they ran,— 
but this is quite possible, since this allowed freer motion, 
and the poet was not bound to add such a detail. The 
weight and clumsiness of the Mycenaean and the Homeric 
shield must not lead the reader to think of it as a literal 
tower which could not be carried and wielded by a vigorous 
warrior for a considerable time, and short quick dashes were 
made with it (as at A 354, IL 342): But the action of 
Achilles in conflict with the river: Scamander must have 
been particularly arduous for him while bearing a heavy 
shield. The stream fell upon his shield, which “he may 
have drawn upon his back (® 241),:and he was not able 
to stand firm upon his feet: the water followed him as 
he leaped to the shore, and the wave struck his shoulders 
(& 269), while the under-current tore the earth from beneath 
his feet. All this story, however, indicates rather the super- 
human strength of Achilles than the small size and light 
weight of his shield. He was unable to let his shield go, 
since the strap passed about his neck, and under his right 
arm; so he had no opportunity to free himself. 

By stooping a little, the warrior could lean upon his 
shield. For the protection of his neck and head, we have 
Tel a seen that he must crouch or kneel, and in this 
Shield. position he could use his spear to thrust, though 

not conveniently to hurl. Evidently since the 
shield could hang as a plastron, leaving both hands free, 
ieee that while resting upon the ground 
Behind it Ae ies Laer BES ee reas 

r could move a little from side to side 
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(deg Oo Has Yo 26159278), though it hung from the 
shoulder. The baldric must have allowed the warrior so 
to stoop that he could pick up a missile or his own spear 
from the ground, but, as we have seen, the shield cannot 
have been easily put off. When Hector falls with his shield 
over him (H 272), Apollo is needed to set him upon his 
feet again. In two instances (N 543, = 419), after a 
wound on or near the throat, the head sinks forward on 
the breast, the strap of the shield slips over the head, and 
the shield falls. At the death of Patroclus also (II 802), 
“the shield with its strap falls to the ground from his 


Fic. 26.— Oval Mycenaean 
Shield. 


Fic. Cerca tay ie Mycenaean Fic. Bee the 


shoulders”; but here the poet leaves the hearers in doubt 
whether the fall of the shield is due to the sinking forward 
of Patroclus’s head, or to the special interference of Apollo. 
Two distinctly different forms of shields are represented on 
Mycenaean works of art (see Figs. 25, 26, 27), both supported 
by straps which pass around the neck and rue Tiny oe 
the right shoulder,—(1) a semi-cylindrical shield,” 95477 
made from a quadrangular piece of ox-hide,—the 
original skin with the extremities removed,—stretched on 
a curved frame, hanging nearly as close as a cuirass, but 
leaving free action for the arms, occasionally having a 
continuation at the top for the protection of the wearer's 


1 This cylindrical shield may remind the reader of some representations of those 


carried by Roman gladiators. 
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chin; and (2) another shield much more frequently used, 
longer and no doubt heavier than the former, made from 
a round or nearly round piece of leather, but so drawn 
together at the sides as to seem more nearly oval. The 
latter, giving more space between itself and the bearer’s 
body, allowed freer movement to the legs, and made it 
possible for the warrior whose shield had been pierced, 
more easily to escape harm by bending to one side. Either 
of the two forms might have an outer layer of bronze; 
both seem to have had rims, or carefully sewed or riveted 
edges. 

In addition to the two main varieties of shields, doubtless 
others were in use. We have been reminded that the 

: Homeric warriors made no attempt to secure 
pene” uniformity either in dress or in accoutrements. 

Individualism had not yielded to Socialism in 
these matters, and the warriors were equipped as individuals, 
and not as regiments. Some might prefer a lighter shield,— 
as less burdensome, although less effective-——or they might 
be unable to procure such a one as that of Ajax, who was 
recognized at a distance by his “shield like a tower.” 
Many of the arms doubtless were made by the men who 
were to use them, although the name is mentioned of 
Tychius of Hyle, “far the best of the workers in leather,” 
who made the shield for Ajax (H 220). At least they 
were not made in factories according to a single pattern, 
but for individuals, and according to the particular taste 
of the warrior. 

To stretch the rods of the shield’s frame directly from 
side to side, was impracticable. This would have interfered 
Paneer with the proper use of the shield for protection, 
Shields. since in that case its bearer could not stand in 

any sense within the shield. The semi-cylindrical 
shield seems to have had curved cross-ribs and straight upright 
rods of wood or metal. The larger shield, in addition to 
the vertical rod, which in this shield bent outward near the 
middle, had also a horizontal rod or brace, also bent outward 
near the middle,—or it may have had a more solid frame 
of a like shape. The horizontal rod was fastened to the 
two ‘sides of the shield somewhat above the middle, and 
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the sides were so far drawn together as to give the front 
view of the shield on primitive works of art a shape which 
has been compared sometimes to the Arabic figure 8, and 
again to the body of a violin. This shape is much like 
that of the amncilia of the Roman Salii. In other repre- 
sentations the shield appears much more nearly oval, with 
less marked incisions. at the sides, The cut in the side 
of the shield seems to be due chiefly to the manner in 
which the shield was most easily made, and not to have 
been designed to facilitate the bearer’s use of the spear; so 
far as appears, the spear was thrown above, or entirely at 
one side of, the shield. In some cases the wooden frame 
seems to have been far more solid and substantial than in 
others. The wood may at times have been the chief 
element, having only a single layer of metal or of bronze 
upon it. In other shields, two braces, one vertical and the 
other horizontal, as we have seen, sufficed to give the 
desired firmness and solidity. The vertical brace may at 
times have been on the outside of the shield, as it clearly 
is on some Mycenaean shields; the horizontal braces must 
have been in the interior. The horizontal brace may not 
have followed the innermost part of the curve of the hides, 
and thus may have served as a handle, by which the 
wearer could guide the shield, or hold it from him, or lift 
it when he desired to enter a chariot, or ascend any other 
steps, or to descend,—or if he wished to advance with neck 
and breast most fully protected. Possibly ‘in its earliest 
form, this “figure eight” shield may have had no frame, 
but consisted merely of a round or oval piece of oxhide, 
with a baldric fastened at either side where the rod and 
strap were fastened later; then by the weight of the hide, 
the shield would have been contracted where the strap 
held it. This determined the general form. Naturally, 
when the hides were thicker and more numerous, the 
contraction of the sides would be less, and the shield would 
appear more nearly oval. The baldric was attached at the 
ends of the horizontal rod, which, as we have seen, while 
not fitted to serve as a true and main support for the 
shield, might be used conveniently as a guide for it. In 
1Cf, tracridia mpopiBds, IL 609, N 807, fe 157. 
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the hollow of such a shield a battle axe could hang, as at 
N 611. This shield would have an obtuse projection in 
front,—not an added boss, but a true “ navel,”! caused by 
the drawing together of the ends and, particularly, of the 
sides. The Phaeacian island, as seen from a distance by 
Odysseus in the water, appears like a shield on the surface 
of the sea (as dre puvov, e 281),2 and Reichel compares the 
central boss to the summit of a mountain, and the folds 
and creases of the shield to valleys and ridges. The boss, 
naturally, is not at the exact centre of the shield, but a 
trifle above this, since to increase the ease of wielding the 
shield, the ends of the baldric are attached above the 
middle. 
To manage such a shield as that of the Homeric and 
Mycenaean heroes, required both strength and skill, and 
Hector in boasting of his might and: prowess in 
% battle maintains that he knows how to turn his 
dry ox-hide to the right and to the left,— 
(H 238),—possibly referring to his skill in drawing it either 
to the right, upon his back, or to the left to cover the 
breast. In mounting his chariot, or in turning about, or 
in holding his shield for the protection of a fallen comrade 
(as E 2099 ff.), the warrior naturally was obliged to leave a 
part of his person unprotected by the shield, as at A 468, 
Ay 251; ° 423,11. 312, even when he had but: a- single 
antagonist opposing him personally. Hector was particularly 
alert in protecting himself at IL 359, where the “mighty 
Ajax was ever striving to hurl his spear at Hector, but he 
with skill in battle (ie oAéuow) watched the whistling 
of the arrows and the thud of spears.” The shield was. an 
excellent defense, but it could not save a man from wounds 
on all occasions, and particularly when he was attacked 
from more than one direction at once. 
Some passages do not indicate clearly and consistently 
whether the warrior bore a heavy and clumsy shield or a 
small and lighter one. Sometimes the shield does not 
protect from a spear the lower part of the leg (P 5901), 


lgugarés, N 1923 cf. domldes budardecoar, A 4483 an epithet of “the shield used 
eleven times in the //ad and once in the Odyssey. 


Wielding 
Shields. 


? ws dr’ épwév is indeed the reading of Aristarchus, but the other is more satisfactory. 
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and again it does not save the breast from harm by a 
hurled stone (= 412.) At E404, Ajax seems to be saved 
by the dart’s falling at the point on his breast 

where the strap of his shield crossed that of “4s in 
his sword ; how the javelin failed to be intercepted ae i 

by the shield, the poet does not say. That ha 
men should be wounded in battle in spite of all precautions, 
is not strange, and wounds are received, as we have seen, 
in all parts of the body. Occasionally the poet explains 
that a wound was inflicted upon the side, or as the warrior 
left himself exposed by some incautious movement (II 400), 
or that the spear pierced the shield (I'-357), but often the 
hearer receives no such explanation. A shield may be 
“man-protecting” and yet not render its*bearer invulnerable. 
From a wound in the bowels we cannot infer with certainty 
that the sufferer carried no shield at all; it may be that he 
bore a shield, but that through some circumstance this did 
not protect him at that crisis. 

Homer uses two words for shield,—ac7mis and caxos— 
but we cannot definitely distinguish between these, and apply 
one name exclusively to either of the two forms 
which have been described as Mycenaean. The Gy, ee : 
great shield of Ajax, a oakos, made of seven 
. bulls’ hides, is compared to a tower (H 219), and so might 
seem to be of the semi-cylindrical kind, but it has a boss 
(H 267). Hector’s shield is thought to be of the oval descrip- 
tion because of an expression (ao7id’ évrxpyudOels, H 272) which 
implies that his body in a manner entered it, but it is not 
necessary to assume that the Homeric poets were careful 
of consistency in this matter, and that they always assigned 
the same sort of shield to each warrior,—Ajax’s shield was 
so noted as to be a personal characteristic, but many of the 
others were undetermined. The shield which Hephaestus 
makes for Achilles we might expect to be oval. When his 
former shield is taken from his fallen friend Patroclus, and 
he would enter the conflict to save his friend’s body, the 
restraining thought comes to Achilles’s mind that no shield 
in the army is large enough for him except that of Ajax, 
which that warrior is wearing on the field. He then would 
desire such a shield as he had lost. But the scenes on 
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the shield made by Hephaestus are more easily arranged 
symmetrically, if, we suppose the shield to be round. 

The round shield was introduced into Greece in the 
latter part of the Epic age, or at least before the com- 
position of the early verses of the eleventh book 
of the Jad, which describe the shield of Aga- 
memnon; but these: verses were composed doubtless much 
later than the battle scenes of the same book. The round 
shield may have been used by the Ionians in the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth centuries before our era. Reichel called 
attention to the facts that the shield of Agamemnon has a 
strap, but that this is adorned with a serpent,—a kind of 
decoration which does not appear elsewhere in Homer or 
in Mycenaean art; that it has a main boss, but this is of 
blue enamel, which has nothing to do with the structure 
of the shield, and adds nothing in any way to its strength, 
while the additional twenty minor bosses of tin find no 
analogy in any other part of the poems; the shield has 
the Gorgon’s head upon it,—but just where this lies is not 
indicated, since at the central boss would seem the natural- 
place for it——and this Gorgon’s head is considered a “late 
element in Greek art”; and the ten circles (kvxAoi, A 33) 
are bands, not layers as elsewhere. Clearly this shield 
does not come into the same class as the ordinary Homeric 
shields, and it can be explained most easily as a round 
buckler. Robert holds that the round bronze shield is 
used far more frequently than Reichel would allow,—some- 
times being held on the arm as in later times, and not 
infrequently hung by a strap about the neck, like the 
Mycenaean shields. The manner in which a wound is inflicted 
may argue for one form of shield or the other. 

If the order of words is to be pressed, in A 374, Agas- 
trophus, of whom we hear only in this passage, must have 
had a smaller shield than has been described as characteristic 
of the Homeric age, for Diomed took from him (1) his cuirass, 
(2) his shield, (3) and his helmet. With the heavy Mycenaean 
shield, the helmet must have been removed before the 
shield, and the shield before the cuirass. A “ hysteron. 
proteron”. would not be an impossible hypothesis, but this 
is the only passage in the Homeric poems in which a-cuirass 
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is taken from a corpse, and this of itself suggests that the 
passage may be of later composition. 

Evidence in favour of the use and general prevalence of 
the large Mycenaean shields in the Homeric age, of itself 
of course offers no argument against the poet’s familiarity 
also. with the smaller buckler, but the great rarity of 
distinct references to the round shield must be received as 
an indication that this was rare in the poet’s mind. If the 
whole of the description of Agamemnon’s shield is the work 
of one poet, we might attribute the use of the epithet 
“man-protecting” (A 32), and the mention of the strap 
(A 38), to the poet’s consciousness of two characteristics 
of the older shield, though he passes to describe a 
shield of a later style. Robert, on the other hand, 
supposes that, in some passages, epithets appropriate 
to one form of shield, in the tradition of the poems, 
have become exchanged with metrically equivalent epi- 
thets which were appropriate to the other form of 
shield. 

A Homeric expression which has often been translated 
“round” (avtoo’ éion, as I’ 347), may mean simply “ well- 
proportioned,” “ well-balanced,” says Reichel,—not mathe- 
matically “equal on every side.” This epithet, which is 
used seventeen times in all, is applied at N 157, 803, to 
what are clearly the Mycenaean long shields, having been 
exchanged in Robert’s opinion for some epithet like wed/- 
rimmed (Tepp.erca), since it would seem most appropriate 
to the round bronze buckler. The epithet “ man-protecting ” 
(4urBporn), which is used four times in the poems, in 
B 389 seems to be applied to all shields: “The strap of 
“many a one’s man-protecting shield will sweat about his 
breast.” 

No ¢estudo is formed by the Homeric warriors. In their 
closest phalanx their shields rest upon the ground (N 128). 
At M 137, the warriors hold up their shields, but Ai Testado. 
individually, because they are assailing a_ wall 
from which missiles are hurled. These would seem to be 
round bucklers, rather than the great Mycenaean shields “ like 
Fa tower. 

Peltasts or targeteers are unknown to Homer. 

. 2T 
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Devices are unknown on Homeric shields.’ The only 
exception is the shield of Agamemnon (A 36), which had 
upon it the Gorgon’s head, and Terror and Flight,— 
but this shield is unique in other respects -also, 
as we have seen. Thus Aeschylus is anachronistic in 
assigning shields with elaborate devices to the warriors 
before seven-gated Thebes (Septem, 387, 432, ete): 

An interesting indication that the shields of at least 
some of the minor epic poems were of the Mycenaean 
type, was found by Reichel in the fact that in 
the sculptures of Gyélbashi a shield served as a 
bier for the corpse of Patroclus. This seems due 
to the tradition of the story, for the shields of the artist’s 
time were not of a size to suggest such a use. But all 
remember the Spartan mother’s injunction to her son as she 
gave him his shield,—“ Either this or upon this,’—and the 
artist may have had a Spartan shield in mind. Other 
Spartans were brought home on their shields, according to 
Plutarch, and Tyrtaeus in the seventh century B.c. speaks of 
a shield which covers the lower legs (xmjmas, ix. 23) as 
well as the shoulders, while in the 13th fragment he urges 
that the shield be held forward on the left arm. 

The great Homeric shield was for nobles and _ princes. 
Probably the common man had a protection which was lighter 
' and less costly even than the small round buckler, 
in the dazseion (Naompov, E 453, M 426),? which is 
mentioned twice, but in an identical line, in connexion with 
_ the ox-hide shields, but is not assigned to any chieftain. In 
strictness this was not a shield at all. Herodotus (vii. 91) says 
that the Cilicians in the army of Xerxes bore “instead of 
“shields Jdazseta made of untanned oxhides.” In the first 
Messenian war “those who had neither cuirass nor shield wore 
goatskins and sheepskins, and some the skins of wild 
animals; and especially the mountaineers of Arcadia wore 
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Shields in 
Later Story. 


Laiseia. 


Professor Chase, Harvard Studies, xiii. 62, disputes this view, and cites’ also 
E739 and 2469. -The three passages seem to show, however, only the decoration 


of shields. That metal ornaments should be laid upon shields as well as upon 
other works of leather, is only natural. 


“Of uncertain derivation. Old etymologists connected it with Adowos, shagey, 
which would refer to the hairy surface of the skin being retained. 
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the skins of wolves and bears” (Pausanias, iv. DEVAS HOS 
these “the great mass” (6 dyAos 6 zoAvs) were light armed, 
as we should expect. The Homeric J/azseion received the 
epithet of winged or fluttering (rrepdes, E 453), probably 
with reference to the loose ends of the skin, though it has 
been interpreted to mean light, in contrast with the heavy 
shields which had a frame and several layers. Possibly in 
the heroic age, two or more thicknesses of skin were used 
for this as well as for the shield proper. Its ‘material is 
indicated by its apposition with ox-hides (@Goeéas). Doubtless 
not all /azseia were alike; as great variety was possible here 
as in anything else. On ancient vases appear divers 
representations of warriors wearing the skins of animals 
tied about the neck by the two front paws. Thus Heracles 
was represented as clad in the skin of the Nemean lion, 
which served less as a garment, as a protection against cold, 
than as a shield, a defense against wounds. This particular 
lion’s skin, the reader will remember, could not be 
cut by any metal. Jason, also, comes down from the cave 
of Chiron (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 81) with a leopard skin about 
his shoulders, but this was a protection “against bristling 
storms.” This was the most primitive form of a shield, 
and appears on vases as worn by giants who are hurling 
stones, but it was retained in use by bowmen, and by 
slingers, who clearly could not manage even a light round 
shield together with their archery and their slings. That 
it did not belong exclusively to the archers, however, is 
shown by the scolion of Hybrias of Crete, in which the 
Cretan poet names as his wealth “great spear and sword, 
and: the beautiful /adseion, protection for my body” (po- 
Brnua xpwrds). At the opening of the first day of battle 
of the J/iad, Paris appears in front of the Trojan line, 
with “jieopard skin and bent bow” (I 17), and the Trojan 
scout Dolon has a “bent bow and the skin of a grey wolf” 
as he sets out by night to learn what the Achaeans are 
doing (K 334). The goddess Aphrodite uses a fold of her 
garment as a warrior might use a leopard skin which hung 
about him, for the protection of her son Aeneas, as she 
carries him wounded from the field of battle (E 315), and 
the chlamys on the left arm of the Apollo Belvedere is 
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conjectured to have taken the place of the earlier latseion. 
When after the second day of battle, which closes disastrously 
for the Achaeans, Agamemnon in his anxiety cannot sleep, 
and rises to call a council of the elders, he puts about him 
a lion’s skin and seizes his spear (K 23), and Diomed 
being summoned does the same (K 177), while Menelaus 
takes leopard skin, helmet, and spear (K 29),—each warrior 
evidently taking the skin as a light shield—and Odysseus 
puts on his great shield (K 149). The circumstances 
explain why the skins of lion and panther are worn by 


Fic. 28.—Athena with Aegis. 


Achaean chieftains only in this book of the Jad. Elsewhere 
Agamemnon and Menelaus appear before the lines only as 
heavy-armed warriors, on their way to battle. Now they 
‘ are going to a council, and do not need full armor. The 
light equipment suffices, but to go entirely unarmed would 
not have been in accordance with military etiquette. A centaur 
in the twenty-seventh metope of the Parthenon has a 
leopard skin over his left arm in the thick of the contest 
in which he has just slain his foe. Clearly this was for 
defense and not for clothing! 


1In Professor Hopkins’s Miditary Caste in Ancient India, p. 305, he describes 
the Hindoo shield as “of leather, adorned with figures; or a simple tiger-skin or 


bear-skin worn over the b d y besid: th ra’ t Vi 
Vv le) ’ es (= b zen breas 1 t 
; » Pp a e, ser ed as a 
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The aegis is supposed by Reichel to be such a skin as 
has been discussed,—a J/aiseion. Thus when Athena appears 
to the Achaeans as they set out for battle, “with The Avi 
the highly honored aegis” (B 446), it is equivalent Oa 
to appearing “with shield,” “in armor,” “equipped for 
battle.” She takes the aegis as a mortal would take a 
shield, and “casts it about her shoulders” (ga wie7 26a 
with [ 330 ff, T 369 ff, K 148), and on it she receives 
the blow of Ares’s spear ( 400). She puts the aegis 
about the shoulders of Achilles in the absence of his shield 
(2 203), when he appears to the Trojans after the death 
of Patroclus. With the aegis, Apollo covers the body of 
Hector (Q 20, G P 132). On early vases the aegis of 
Athena is represented as a skin which not simply lies over 
her breast, but also falls like a mantle over her back. The 
tassels or Ovcavor. of B 448 may be tufts of hair, and we 
are reminded that the same word is used by Pindar of 
the tufts of the Golden Fleece (Pyth. iv. 231); such tufts 
may have been the original of the scale-like surface of the 
aegis as it is represented at times on works of art. The 
epithet “shaggy on both sides”! may refer to the shaggy 
sides of the undressed skin as it falls on either side of the 
wearers arm. The figures of Flight, Strife, Defense, Rout, 
and the Gorgon’s head, which according to E 738 were on 
the aegis, may be thought of as attached to the skin, just 
as the girdle and the baldrics of the Homeric shields and 
swords were often adorned with thin plates of bronze or 
of silver. On such plates may be based the epithet gleaming 
(wapmapéy, P 594), which is applied once to the aegis. The 
aegis of Zeus was at least in part of metal, since it was 
the work of Hephaestus (O 310), but this god makes a 
golden crest for the helmet of Achilles (2 612), and may 
have used more metal for the aegis than a mortal maker 
would have done, According to Eratosthenes (Ca¢aster. xiii.), 
Musaeus told how Zeus had assumed for his weapon of 
defense the invulnerable skin of the goat which nourished 
him,—but other divinities may have had similar skins for 


1 gugrddcera, O 309; cf Sacd as applied to a goatskin in & 51, and dacvuadXos of 
sheep in « 425; also the suggested etymological connexion between Adcvos, shaggy, 
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their protection. In the Homeric poems Zeus is represented 
but once as using his aegis——“ Then the son of Cronus took 
his bright, tufted aegis, and covered Mount Ida with clouds, 
and, sending a lightning flash, he thundered very loudly, 
and shook this aegis, and gave victory to the Trojans, and 
‘put the Achaeans to flight” (P 593). The only other 
reference to. the use of the aegis by Zeus is, after Menelaus 
has been treacherously wounded, when Agamemnon pre- 
dicts the vengeance of the angry Zeus, who will destroy 
the city of the Trojans and “shake at them his gloomy 
aegis, in anger at this deceit” (A 167). Whether the aegis 
of Zeus was borrowed from him by Athena, or rather that 
she had an aegis of her own, is not definitely stated. If 
the contention is correct. that the aegis was a J/azseion, as 
seems to be true, then the epithet “aegis-bearing” would 
belong to Zeus only metrically, just as the epithet “ white- 
armed” belongs to Hera,—not that she was the only white- 
armed goddess, but since only to her name was this epithet 
particularly convenient in the verse. The other divinities 
may each have had an aegis of his own. Thus Athena 
has an aegis at B 447, E 738, 2 204, ® 400, x 297,—with 
no indication of any kind that this was borrowed from Zeus. 
In the fifteenth book of the Jéad, it is true, Apollo has 
the aegis of Zeus, but this is given to him for a special 
purpose, when he is sent by Zeus to the Trojan plain on 
a special errand (O 307 ff.). At the beginning of the last 
book of the /ézad, the reader learns that Apollo wrapped. 
the dead body of Hector in an aegis, that it might not 
be torn when Achilles dragged it about the tomb of his 
comrade Patroclus (Q 20). This last passage was rejected. 
by Aristarchus, who held that the aegis belonged to Zeus 
alone, but it evidently is entirely intelligible on’ the 
supposition that the aegis was the flexible skin of an 
animal, and that the indefinite article is in place before it. 
To say that Zeus and Athena need no shield at all, is 
to introduce into Homer the notions of a later and reflective 
age. If Athena fears no wound, why does she arm herself 


'1For the aegis, see Welcker, Gdtterlehre, i. 167; Bader, Jahrbiicher, 1878, 
PP. 577 ff_—The warriors of the Baliaric islands went into battle ungirt, ‘* with. 
an aegis about the arm,” alyléa wept 7H xeupi exovres, Strabo, 168 c. - 
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for battle before descending to the field of conflict (ho7 37, 
© 388)? Why should she not need a shield as truly as 
Ares and Aphrodite, who are both wounded by Diomed 
(E 336, 858)? She was vulnerable, we must believe, though 
she may have been less likely to be wounded than the 
weaklings. The old usage of wearing a skin as a defense 
is retained by the gods, who are always thought to be 
conservative, just as old customs are retained longest by 
men in their worship. So Apollo, the war-god, is almost 
uniformly represented with bow and arrows, not as a heavy 
armed warrior, like a laté statue of Mars, and Heracles, the 
mightiest warrior of men, is a bowman. In the east frieze 
of the so-called Theseum at Athens is depicted a conflict 
in which a youthful figure “with an object like a garment 
falling over his left arm, has an important place.” This 
figure has been conjectured to represent Apollo, and the 
“garment” may have been an aegis. 

No trace of any cuirass’ or breastplate is found on any 
Mycenaean monument, and this piece of armor seems to 
be unknown in Greece even later, in the time of ; 
the so-called Dipylon vases. It has not been oy Brean 
found represented on vases earlier than the j, Mycenae. 
seventh century B.c. Ona fragment of a Dipylon 
vase even oarsmen are depicted as rowing under the cover 
of shields,—clearly because they had no breastplates. So 
the warriors in the pediments of the temple of Aphaea on 
Aegina wore no cuirasses (Fig. 35).2 Thus the cuirass in 
the Homeric poems is thought by Reichel to be an 
anachronism, though it seems to be mentioned thirty-four 
times. Seven Achaéans are named as wearing the cuirass: 
Achilles (© 460, 610, T 371), Agamemnon (A 19 ff, 234), 
Diomed (E 99 f., 189, 282, © 195, VW 819), Meges (O 529), 
Menelaus (A 133, 136, N 587 ff.), Odysseus (A 436), and 
Patroclus (II 133, 804); and ten Trojans: Agastrophus 


1 his observation and the deductions from it were presented with emphasis 
first by Reichel in the work which has been often quoted. 


2Most of these warriors wore no clothing, either; and they carried the round 
shield, which is associated with the cuirass. So this argument alone has not 
much weight. A group of statues at Olympia, by Onatas, represented Achaean 
‘warriors with spear and shield, and evidently without cuirass (Paus. v. 25. 8). 
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(A :373), Asteropaeus (~ 560), Hector (H 2522P O06), 
Lycaon (I' 332), Oenomaus (N 507), Othryoneus (N 371), 
Paris. ([. 332, 358, Z 322), Phorcys (PB. 314). Polydorus 
(Y 415), and the charioteer of Asius ‘E2bactora, Mek cuirass 
is indicated also for the Trojans Alcathotis and Antiphus, 
and the Achaean Menesthius This piece of armor, then, 
does not seem to belong specially to either Achaeans or 
Trojans. Ajax, Teucer, Idomeneus, and others on the 
Achaean side, and Aeneas, Sarpedon, Glaucus, and others 
on the Trojan side, have none,—as well as Ares (ff EK 857, 
O 125). Apparently it is not in general use, nor is it 
consistently worn. Odysseus seems to have one at A 436, 
but none at A 456, only twenty verses later; Diomed 
seems to have one at E 98, but none at E 112 nor at 
E 795. ff.; Hector has one at H 252 and P 606, but 
apparently not at @ 412, nor in the twenty-second book 
of the Jéad; Achilles has none at Y 259, and Ajax none 
at = 404. If a cuirass seems to be used by a warrior 
who carries a great Mycenaean shield, we may suspect an 
interpolation, for the two were not necessary together, and 
would have been cumbrous and inconvenient,—at least if the 
cuirass were such a heavy corslet as became usual. 
The cuirass is named neither in the Odyssey nor in the 
tenth book of the Jad, the so-called Dolonia, of which 
_, Odysseus is one of the two heroes and which 
No Guirass # 1 2a¢s other resemblances to the Odyssey,—although 
Odyssey. | ie Mone s 
not a few opportunities for its mention occur there. 
In the Dolonza, for example, the poet describes old Nestor 
as lying in his soft couch “with his bright arms beside 
him,-—his shield and two spears, and his bright helmet, and 
his gleaming belt lay by his side” (K 75). Why should 
the cuirass not be mentioned, if he was accustomed to wear 
it? That the Odyssey, which seems to be of later com- 
position than the J/ad, and the tenth book of the 
Itiad, which is generally thought to be of later com- 
position than most of the rest of the poem, yet contain 
no mention of the cuirass, which came into use after 
the earliest epic period, is certainly strange. The suggestion 
1 Alcathotis,—xir@va yddKeov bs ob mpoobev amd xXpods Hpxer breBpov, N 439 f. 3 
Antiphus,—alo\oPapyé, A 489 ; Menesthius,—alodo@wpyé, IL 173. 
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has been made that fighting occupies so subordinate a part 
in the Odyssey that the rhapsodists were not tempted to 
revise that poem for the introduction of the latest armor ; 
another explanation is that though the tenth book of the 
lad is a comparatively recent lay, yet it is made up 
of very old material. The suggested explanation of the 
absence of all mention of the cuirass in the Odyssey does 
not seem satisfactory. For the tenth book of the Jad, the 
reader may remember that in connexion with the dis- 
cussion of the J/azseion attention was called to the unusual 
circumstances of the WDolonia: the mightiest heroes of 
the Achaeans on that occasion go forth from the camp 
not for pitched battle, as usual, but for a council, or 
at worst for a scouting expedition. We might ask fairly 
enough why Agamemnon and Menelaus needed the lion 
and panther skins and their spears, but the reply is 
reasonable,—to have gone to their military council outside 
of the trenches, entirely without arms, would have been un- 
warriorlike. But these problems give a reminder of the 
difficulty of applying the archaeological test.in the so-called 
“higher criticism” of the Homeric poems. i 

In connexion with the question of the relation of the 
Odyssey to the cuirass, Reichel notes particularly the story told 
by the disguised Odysseus of the ambuscade before Ilium, 
who represents himself as going off for the night with only 
shield and loin-cloth, and suffering from the cold (€ 469 ff). 
The expedition was one of danger: why did the warrior not 
wear a cuirass if he had one? To this perhaps the same 
suggestion might be made as in the case of the scouting 
expedition of the Dolonia: agility was more important than 
preparation to meet a pitched battle. But in the first 
book of the Odyssey the wish is expressed that Odysseus 
might return and take his stand at the front door of his 
home “with helmet, and shield, and two spears” (a 256, 
of. « 276). Evidently this equipment was considered to be 
full armor, but the cuirass is lacking. So also on the night 
before the slaughter of Penelope’s suitors, Odysseus and his 
son Telemachus remove from ‘the great hall of the palace 
the “helmets, shields, and spears” (r 32, G 7 284), but no 
mention is made of cuirasses, nor are these brought out on: 
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the next day for the defense either of the suitors or of 
Odysseus and his friends (x 110, 144). Why should not the 
cuirasses adorn the hall of Odysseus as they did that of 
the poet Alcaeus (frag. 56,—see page 296) and the baronial 
halls of the Middle Ages? The arms did not stand and 
lie there for immediate use; they had been there ever since 
Odysseus embarked for Troy,—they were merely decorative. 

In the Jéad, too, the cuirass is not always mentioned 
where it might be expected, as, for example, in the contest 


Cree ih; ONES the Achaean wall; where the combatants 


always struck each other’s shields, and “many were 
Mentioned | wounded—each whose back was exposed as he 
where turned, and many right. through the shield itself” 


Expected. (M° 425); and explaining the part which the 
Locrians took in the conflict, the poet says that these had 
no helmets, shields, or spears, but with their archery broke 
the ranks of the Trojans (N 714). At WV 799 the armor of 
Sarpedon is offered as a prize in the funeral games in honor 
of Patroclus,—“ shield and helmet,” but no cuirass. Lycaon 
is called stripped (yuurds, @ 50), when he ‘is without helmet 
and shield, and Hector applies the same word to his own 
condition if he should lay down his “shield and_ heavy 
helmet, and lean his shield against the wall” (X 111, 124). 
Just as the cuirass is not figured on Mycenaean monuments. 
so it is said also to be unknown on Egyptian monuments 
of the early empire. In the “heavy-armed” race at Olympia 
(omdrTodpopia), even in the fifth century B.C., the cuirass was 
never worn, but the equipment consisted of helmet, shield, 
and spear, exactly as in Mycenaean times. 
With regard to the cuirass, the Homeric poems afford no 
distinct information, either as to how it was made or how 
te a it was put on. To that which Hephaestus makes 
the Cuirass 'C ‘Achilles the poet gives but a single line 
wee? (= 610), although one hundred and thirty-one 
verses are devoted to the description of the shield 

(2 478-608). We could not expect the poet to describe 
the making of each piece of armor in so great detail as he 
does the shield—the effect might become monotonous; but. 
the prominence given to the shield is noteworthy in particulag 
since the cuirass was an article which was well fitted for 
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decoration, as we may see from the familiar statue of the 
Emperor Augustus, from Prima Porta, which is richly adorned 
with scenes from the emperor’s triumphs. The description 
of Agamemnon’s cuirass (A 19-28) is elaborate, though not 
clear, but contains (as we have seen) serpents and parallel 
stripes which are said to be foreign to Mycenaean orna- 
mentation, and which appear in Homeric works of art only 
- here; and this cuirass is said by the poet to have. been 
brought from Cyprus, which is thought to have been out 
of the range of the earliest epic poets, although the epic 
poem which, next to the /zad and Odyssey, had most 
popularity was called the Cyprian Epic, and we may suppose 
it to have had a Cyprian author. The Homeric cuirass had 
plates (yada, E 99), but whether these were fastened on the 
side or in front (like a bodice and the later cuirass), no one 
knows. Reichel held that often the later word for cuirass 
(Oeon€) in Homer means only armor in general. Thus in 
the wounding of Menelaus, when the arrow fell “where the 
golden fastenings of the belt joined, and the two-fold armor 
met it” (A 133), the armor would refer to the fastenings 
of the belt which served for a protection at this point. So 
Iphidamas struck Agamemnon on the belt below the ¢horex 
(A 234). But how was this possible if torér in this passage 
means cuirass? Reichel at first suggested that the reference 
might be to the shield, but later withdrew this hypothesis, 
probably on the ground that a wound on the belt and 
under the shield would. assume a small shield of a very 
different pattern from that generally carried by the Homeric 
warrior. If @#py~ meant armor in general, then Qwpyccec Oat 
would naturally mean “arm one’s self for battle,’ and Qwpy«rat 
(M 317, © 277, 429) armed men. But just as to gia one’s 
self (Cévwa8a, A 15) and to helm one’s self (kopvoces Ou, 
K 37) are used in the general sense of arm, so to cuzrass 
one’s self would be a natural expression in the same sense. 
And as shield-bearer (aomor7ys, A 90) and helm-wearer 
(copuorys, A 457) are used for warrior in general, so too 


LA 136, Kal dia AwpnKos moAvoadddAou npnpEelcTo, where Owpné must mean cuirass, 
has caused great perplexity to commentators. With its omission and the inter- 
pretation of @dépyé given above for A 133, the meaning of the passage becomes 


‘simple. 
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cuirass-wearer might be the equivalent of soldier. A frequent 
epithet of the Achaeans, used twice in the Odyssey and 
thirty-one times in the Jéad, is “with bronze tunic” 
(xaAxoxitwves, often translated dronze-clad), which may refer 
to small plates of metal fastened for additional protection - 
to the linen tunic, or it may be understood most freely,— 
the shield with bronze plate being thought of as the pro- 
tecting garment. The cuirass, which consisted entirely of 
plates, never reached below the hips, and so would hardly 
have been called a tunic. So when Idomeneus “rends with 
his spear the tunic of Alcathoiis, the bronze tunic which 
in time past warded off destruction from him” (p7fev . . . 
xXiTava xdAkeov, N 439 f.), the poet’s epithet may refer to 
bronze plates attached to the tunic. A similar expression 
which is used twice, is “with bronze choréx” (yadxeoOapn€é, 
A 448,90 62). No entirely satisfactory explanation has been 
suggested for the linen ¢horéx of B 529, 830; but we must 
not overlook the facts that the poet Alcaeus refers to such 
(Owpakés Te véw vw, Frag. 56, 5), that Xenophon represents 
the Chalybes and Susians as wearing them (Owpakxas Awois, 
Anabasis, iv. 7, 16, Cyrop. vi. 4. 2), and that Pausanias® 
says that they had been dedicated as votive offerings in 
several temples. We know that the South Sea Islanders 
had cuirasses of cocoanut fibre which would be proof against 
a bullet from a revolver, and which doubtless did good 
service against spears, but the linen corslets of the Achaeans 
are more likely to have been linen jackets to which plates 
of metal have been attached, as distinguished from leather 
jackets so strengthened. 
In. twenty-five passages, even Reichel admits that 
OwonE means cucrass. In ten of these instances, the verse 
; or couplet in which this word occurs is at least 
ee cued  Unmecessary, and sometimes it interrupts the con- 
25 times. nexion of #thought); vas! at) D. «33 .23)'958, WA) 1G 
£322; He 252) wii 36, Ws 1638 S04,.0 2 CEOs 
T 371. Sometimes it is in a longer episode, as at A 19 ff, 
N 581 ff, Y 560 ff. «In other passages, as B 544, E 282, 
© 195, N 265, 342, T 361, the cuirass is mentioned in 
such a way that no reasonable excision can remove it. 


i, 21.7. See Frazer’s note, Pausaniéas, ii. 243. 
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These passages, according to Reichel, must be held to have 
been composed after the close of the eighth century B.c. 
From that time on, the rhapsodists considered the cuirass an 
indispensable part of the hoplite’s equipment,—it became 
such when the heavy Homeric shield fell into disuse, being 
exchanged for the round shield, which could be carried on 
the left arm,—and the mention of the cuirass may have been 
added to give a more modern tone to the narrative. 

The earliest and the Homeric cuirass need not have 
been exactly like that which is represented on ancient vases. 
We do not know that this piece of defensive armor 
was introduced from other lands already perfected ; ce 
very likely it was developed in Greece itself. 
The plates (yada) may not have been so large as in 
later times. The Homeric cuirass may have been in the 
experimental stage; it need not have been made of two 
plates, nor have covered the whole breast. Sometimes it 
may have been made of leather or strong cloth, with 
several or many plates of metal attached for protection and 
for ornament.! The late historic cuirass, made of a _ back- 
plate and a front-plate, could not be donned or doffed by 
the wearer without assistance, and only once in Homer is 
such help indicated—where the attendants of Menelaus 
remove the armor from his shoulders (H 122),—and this 
more probably refers to the removal of the heavy shield. 
At O 125, Athena takes “the helmet from Ares’s head, 
his shield from his shoulders, and the spear from his 
hands, and bids him go and be seated.” Nothing is said 
there about his cuirass, although it would have been no 
more undignified for her to assist him to remove this than 
to help him to doff his shield) The “argument from 
silence” is particularly dangerous in the interpretation of 
Homer, but the poet enlivens his picture by so many 
minor details that we may expect some reference to this 
service if it is actually rendered on every occasion when 

1Cf. Tacitus, AZst. i. 79, of the Sarmatae ; 2d principibus et nobtlisstino curque 
tegimen, ferreis laminis aut praeduro corto consertum, ut adversus ictus impenetrabile, 
ata impetu hostium provolutis inhabile ad resurgendum. Pausanias, i. 21. 6, says 
that these Sarmatae made as it were scales from the hoofs of horses and sewed 


these together to form cuirasses as good as the Greeks. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xvii. 12. 2) shows that these plates of horn were sewed on linen garments. 
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the armor is put off or on. In connexion with the cuirass 
as. with the shield, it is important to remember again 
that the warriors had no uniformity of equipment. 

The zostér (Cwrtyp) was a belt, corresponding to the 
woman’s zone (Cwvy), to gird up the long tunic (x:Tov), 
which seems to have reached at least to the knee. 
This was used also in ordinary life; with it the 
swine-herd girds himself when he goes to the pen for a 
porker (€ 72). It lay by the side of old Nestor as he 
slept (K 77), where the expression “with which he girt 
himself when he armed himself for battle,’ has been taken, 
in connexion with the absence -of 
the mention of a corslet, to imply 
that this was his principal piece of 
armor, but it naturally refers only to 
“girding up his loins” for action. 
Sometimes the girdle is called simply 
a strap, as where Achilles binds the 
arms of his Trojan captives, with the 
straps which they wore over their tunics ((uacw, ® 30). It 
was, then, of leather, but was sometimes covered with a 
plate of metal," and served as a protection for the body 
of Menelaus (A 132), whose belt was held by golden 
fastenings. 

The mitré (uitpn) was a thin band of metal about the 
loins. It is mentioned only in connexion with Menelaus 
Mitré. (for whom it was the chief protection at a critical 

es moment, .A 137, 187, 216), Ares (E 857), in an 
epithet (atoNouitpys, with bright mitré, BE 707) of a Boeotian, 
and in an epithet of Sarpedon’s Lycian comrades without 
mitré? This mitré is designated distinctly as “made by a 
blacksmith” (A 187), but may have been both lined and 
padded with cloth. Reichel suggests that the word Oapn€ 
of = 460 may have been used in a general way, meaning 
the mutré—such a band might be made without much 
circumstance by NHephaestus for Achilles. Robert thinks 


Zostér, Belt. 


Fic. 29.—Mitré. 
Prof, W. Ridgeway’s ‘Early Age of 
Greece.” 


‘Agamemnon’s belt was covered with silver, A 236. Bronze plates which seem 
to have been attached to girdles have been found in Italy and in Greece. 

2 auurpoxtrwves, II 419. According to A 
ungirt, d&worot. ‘ 


thenaéus 523 D, this was equivalent to 
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the general expression “ gird on the bronze” (xarKov Covvve bat, 
W 130), may refer ptimarily to this protecting band. A 
broad band of metal under the tunic would hardly have 
been needed when the cuirass was worn. That the mftré 
was often or generally covered by the tunic, would account 
for the fact that it is but seldom mentioned. As a rule 
it would. attract no attention. 

The soma (C@ua) seems to have been a mere loin-cloth, 
and as such it is worn by the boxer (¥ 683); strictly it 
is not a part of the warrior’s armor. When the Tin cheh 
disguised Odysseus tells of his going forth in 777” 
light attire for an ambuscade, he says he had only “shield 
and loin-cloth” (€ 482). Naturally this, as well as the mtré, 
was concealed by the tunic, and when this was worn it did 
not call for frequent mention. On the Mycenaean sword 
(Fig. 24), the loin-cloth is in the form of “bathing trunks,” 
like the Celtic warriors dzaca. On the silver vase (Fig. 23), 
the bowmen and slingers seem downright naked. Elsewhere 
the zoma is figured rather in the fashion of the American 
Indian’s clout (Figures 25, 26). - 

The greaves (xvyuides, shin-guards), according to Reichel, 
were not originally. an independent part of the armor for 
defense against the missiles of the foe——the lower 
leg is indeed: sensitive, but no more exposed to 
wounds than the arm,—but were simply gaiters to protect the 
warriors shins from being bruised by the lower edge of his 
shield, which, hanging loose, would strike against one or 
other shin at. every step. These were made of cloth or 
leather, and hence are not found preserved in Mycenaean 
graves ;—but in the Mycenaean shaft-graves were gold bands 
(one was found 2% situ about the knee of a skeleton) which 
were intended to hold these gaiters in place. The old 
Laértes has leather greaves or gaiters (xvyuides, » 229) to 
protect his legs against the thorns, just as he wears gloves 
on his hands to save these from the scratches of the 
brambles, when he works in the field, and this is the only 
mention of greaves in the Odyssey. Similar to these greaves 
would be the gaiters which were worn by Artemis as a 


Greaves. 


~ 1¥For the wztré, see Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de Art, vol. vi., Figs. 354, 3555 
420, 422 f., 426, 428. . 
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huntress. Greaves in the later sense are not represented in 
the art of the Mycenaean period, nor even on the so-called 
Dipylon vases, but they were an important part of the 
hoplite’s armor during the sixth and seventh centuries B.C. 
So in the time of Alcaeus, about 600 B.C., metal greaves 
were an important defense against the enemy’s missiles 
(Adumpat xvapides, Gpxos isxtpw Béerevs, Frag. 56. 4; of 
Aeschylus, Septem, 676, KUN[LL0as, aly mays Kal TET POV 7 poBAr- 
para). Bronze greaves, like the cuirass, belong to the age 
when the round shield has taken the place of its Mycenaean 
predecessor, but remnants of them were found in a tomb 
of late Mycenaean times, in Cyprus, and are now in the 
British Museum. In the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., 
greaves were less used than before, though the danger of 
wounds in the shin would seem to have been the same, 
but they seem to have had a revival in the Macedonian 
period. The “greaves of brass” which the giant Goliath 
wore (1 Sam. xvii. 6), are part of a familiar story. In the 
imperial times, the Roman soldier wore a greave (ocrea) 
only on the right leg. Hephaestus makes the greaves for 
Achilles of tin (2 613),—a metal with which the poet does 
not seem particularly well acquainted, and which might 
seem ill-adapted to defensive armor, but which is pliant, 
and would serve as well as cloth or leather for mere gaiters. 
If Hephaestus is to make the greaves, they must be of some 
metal. In fact, this tin is made by the poet to serve a 
useful purpose, and repels the spear of Agenor (® 591),— 
the only passage in which a greave is said by the poet 
to render any service at all. The Achaeans are once called 
“bronze-greaved” (yaAxoxvjues, H 41), but elsewhere no 
distinctive epithet is applied to the greaves to designate 
color, shape, or material. 
The Homeric greaves may well have rendered a two-fold 
service,—protecting the wearer both from bruises by his 
‘ shield, and also from the missiles of the enem 
Usui" ~The epithet  well- » (uv) a 
Two Ways. pithet “we greaved” (evxymuides) is used 
forty-one times in the poems, and its frequency 
proves that the greaves were a prominent part of the 
warrior’s equipment,—more prominent than we should expect 
them to be if they were simply to serve the very common- 
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place office of protecting the shin from bumps of the shield. 
The bronze greaves appear to be making their way into 
use, like the cuirass and the round buckler. They could 
be seen even behind a large shield, and the warrior was 
not always seen from the front, and while bearing his great 
shield. The light-armed troops, indeed, seem to have worn 
no greaves,—they needed none on Reichel’s theory—but as 
usual the poet applies to all the Achaeans the adjective 
which belongs strictly only to the better equipped of them. 
We should not be surprised, then, that at A 517 ff, an 
Achaean, Diores, has his right lower leg crushed by a stone 
thrown by a Thracian leader, without mention of a greave 
to break the force of the missile; Diores may have been 
an archer, or the poet may not have cared to comment ° 
upon the fact that the greave did not save the ancle; but 
a gaiter of cloth or leather could not be expected to save 
the ancle in such a case as this, where’ even a greave of 
bronze might have proved insufficient. 

Silver anclets (emu@vpia, I 331) are mentioned five times 
in connexion with greaves. They have been 
thought to be a special protection for the ancle, 
but more probably were gaiter-holders. 

Archers, as has been said, seem to have had no greaves 
in the Homeric battle. They needed none, if the greaves 
were a protection simply against repeated hurts SES 
from the warrior’s own shield, and in general the Bi OD 
light-armed troops stood in the rear, although » a— 
the bowmen Paris and Helenus were exposed to danger ; 
and Paris dons his greaves only when he changes from 
light to heavy equipment (I° 330). The goddess Athena,’ 
too, when she puts on the armor of Zeus (E 734 ff), puts: 
on no greaves. We cannot explain this fact by saying 
that she had no fear of wounds, for the same objection 
would apply to her use of the helmet which she takes. 
But Athena puts upon her shoulders the old-fashioned light 
aegis, and therefore needs no greaves to save her shins from” 
the bumps of the heavy shield. hare: 

The Homeric and Mycenaean helmet (opus, tpvpadrea, 
myAnE, kuvén) gave no such complete protection to the face 
and head as the later, visored, so-called Corinthian helmet, 


2U 


Ancle-pieces. 
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which had cheek-pieces, and often a shield for the nose, 
—as is shown by the many wounds which are inflicted 
on these parts, without any mention of a helmet. 
For example, in A 502 the helmet seems to 
have had no side-pieces, and it appears to lack a back-piece 
in E 73. But from a wound we may not safely conclude 
an utter lack of defense. The temple may have been 
pierced in spite of a side-piece to the helmet, but we should 
expect. the poet to mention the obstruction if one existed. 
Indications of the Corinthian helmet have been found in 
N 188 and in a few other passages. The Homeric helmet 


Helmet. 


Fic. 30.—-Helmet. Fic. 31.—Boars’ Teeth. 


was a cap, generally of leather, but sometimes of metal, 
which covered only the upper part of the head. It had a 
rim of bronze over the temples and about the lower edge 
(orepavn, H 12, A 96). A leather strap, which might be 
ornamented, passing under the chin, held the helmet firm in 
place upon the head (oxe’s, T 371). It generally had a 
crest of horsehair (Adqdos), which was sometimes dyed 
(O 538); for the crest of the helmet of Achilles, Hephaestus. 
used fine gold thread (T 383). The crest of hair was some- 
times fastened to the helmet directly, and sometimes on 
a support. Hector’s helmet had three layers of leather or 
metal (A 352). Odysseus had a cap or helmet with many 
boars’ teeth strung on the outside, evidently as a defense 
against blows (just as we suppose plates of metal to have 
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been fastened to some tunics), and straps stretched within, 
probably to strengthen it, and a felt lining for comfort 
(K 261). A Mycenaean image shows such a_ helmet ‘of 
boars’ teeth, and many such teeth were found at Mycenae. 
Metal knob-like or horn-like projections (paros, Z 9 ; parapa, 
II 106) served not only as ornaments, but also to strengthen 
the helmet, and to receive and ward off blows. An 
aupipadros helmet had two horn-like projections, both 
over the forehead (E 743); a tetpadadnpos or TeTpadados 
helmet had four horn-like projections, two before ~ 

and two behind (E 743, X 315),—with which 
may be compared a word for helmet which 
is used fifteen times (tpvpadrea, [Te]rpuparea 
=Kopus tetTpadados), which would imply that 
this ordinarily had four of these horns! The 
epithet dronze-cheeked (xadxorapyos, M 183) is & 
used perhaps not of the wearer of the helmet, Fic. 32.—Helmet. 
with reference to cheek-pieces, but of the helmet itself, with 
reference to the parts about the temples,—although cheek- 
pieces of bronze could be attached to a helmet of leather. 
So, also, the epithet reed-eyed (avA@ms, A 353) is explained 
by Reichel as referring to the projecting reeds or horns, 
which take the place of eyes for the helmet, but not for the 
wearer. 

The helmet is called dright (Aaprpa, P 269) because of 
its metallic gleam; it is called also bronze-fitted (yadxipns, 
N 714), and “of solid bronze” (aayyadxos, « 378). The 
obvious etymology of xuvéy (sc. dopa, skim) suggests that the 
helmet was originally of dogskin, but Diomed has a xuvéy of 
ox-hide, “without knobs and crest” (adds Te Kat GAXogos, 
K 257), Dolon has one of weasel-skin (xrwéy, K 335), and 
Laértes has one of goat-skin (atyeiy, w 231). We are 
reminded that on many representations of early art, the 
helmet and cap seems to be the skin of a lion’s or other 
animal’s head,—the rest of the hide hanging down the 
wearer's back. The length of the horn-like projections is 
indicated not only by the fact that they were easily hit 


‘1 Reichel distinguished dNos, horn-like projection, from pddapa, knobs or bosses. 
duidados has been explained, also, as not connected with ¢d\os, but as meaning 


shining, from the root of gatvw. 
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(C. 362, IL 338), but also by their touching when two 
warriors stood close (II 216). 

*The offensive weapons of the Homeric age, as has been 
said, differ little in principle from those of later 
Hellenic times—the spear (€yxos, éyxetn, ddpu, 
aixui}), the bow (réZov or TdEa), the sword (Ethos, 
asyavov, aop), the sling (s@evdom), the battle-axe (a&iv7), 
and stones (yepuadia). 

The spear-shaft was generally of ash wood (meAu, 5.343) 


Offensive 
Weapons. 


Fic. 33-—Heracles and Aegis. 


X 328) with a point of bronze (alyuy yxadkey, A 461) in a 
socket which was further held in place by a ring 
or ferule (in Hector’s spear, of gold, Z 320), and 
with a spike (cavpwryp, K 153) at the butt end (ovpiayos, 
N 443), which was used to fix the spear in the ground, | 
and to hold it upright, when it was not in use. Possibly 
the spike at the butt might serve a good use in battle 
also, if the point of the spear were broken off, as_ it 
sometimes was; that it was needed in order to make a 
balance of weight with the point, as has been suggested, 
seems hardly probable, for the weight of the point cannot 
have been great in comparison with that of the shaft. For 
its use, we may compare 1: Samuel xxvi. 7, anG = seul 
lay sleeping within the trench, and his spear stuck in the 


Spear. 
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ground at his bolster.”' Hector’s spear was eleven cubits, 
or about sixteen and a half feet, in length (Z 319), but for 
the ordinary man a much shorter spear would be more 


serviceable, and on vases the spear is generally represented . 


as not more than seven or eight feet long. The longest spear 
of the Macedonian phalanx was longer even than. Hector’s. 
Achilles’s spear, which had been given to his father Peleus 
by Chiron, was too heavy for any other Achaean to wield 
(II 141), and Patroclus left this in the tent, although he 
took the shield of Achilles, when he went forth to. battle. 
The Homeric warrior not infrequently carries two spears 
([ 18, A 43, M 298, 464),—apparently holding one 
as a reserve,—and the ambidextrous Asteropaeus throws 
both of his at once (@ 162). When not in use, the 
spear of Achilles stood in a case (avpryé, literally pzpe, 
T 387). , 

The spear was used both for thrusting and for throwing, 
and in general the poet is perfectly distinct (as was observed 
by Aristarchus) in his use of the two verbs,—one for 
wounding by a weapon held in the hand (ovrd@w), and the 
other for wounding by a missile, a weapon thrown 
(Barro). ; 

In addition to the long lance, short javelins were used.? 
Dolon carried one of these when he set out as a spy upon 
the Achaean camp (K 335),—an expedition on 
which, as we have seen, a javelin would be far 
more convenient than a long lance, and in general, light 
equipment rather than heavy armor. Agenor casts at 
Achilles an a&kwv (® 590), but this does not seem to differ 
from an ordinary lance (éyyxos), and: elsewhere, too, the 
words seem to be used without discrimination (7 O 646, 
N 183, W 622). No clear and universal distinction can 
be drawn between the meanings of éyyos, dopu, éyxein, 
aixp7,—though the last often is the point of the spear, as 
distinguished from the shaft. 


Javelin. 


1 According to Aristotle, Poetics, 1461 a, the Illyrians in his day used similar 
spikes. ; 
 2éxovres, with a verb dxovrifw, and derivatives dxovricrat and dxovriarts.—No 
fndication appears of the use of any strap or dy«vAy in the hurling of the 


javelin. 
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A hunting spear (alyavéy) which is used by the comrades 
of Odysseus in the chase of wild goats (« 156), is mentioned 
also as hurled for amusement by the comrades 
of Achilles, while their leader was “sulking in 
his tent” (B 773), and for a measure of distance 
is named “as far as a man hurls a hunting spear (alyaven, 
IL 589), either trying his strength in a contest or in 
battle.” 

The Mycenaean sword was not of great length,—three 
feet long,—and seems to have been made rather for a 
thrust than for a blow. The blade of a short 
sword or dagger which is preserved (Fig. 24) is 
highly ornamented with a scene from the hunting of lions, 
and the hilt is studded. with gold nails. The Homeric 
sword of bronze must have been longer, for it seems to be 
used for a blow quite as often as for a thrust (ff I’ 362, 
E 146, A 146), but frequently the simple expression 
“wounded” (ovraCw) leaves the manner of the sword’s use 
uncertain. The epithet s¢iwo-edged (aucyxes) is used four 
times; Jlong-edged (tavinxes), five times, and the similar 
Tavankes as an epithet of bronze in the sense of sword 
(compare the English use of steed) is used four times. The 
sword is mentioned 42 times in the Jiad. 

The sword hung not from a belt about the waist, but 
from a strap (TeAauév or aoptyp) which passed over the 
right shoulder and crossed the baldric of the 
shield near the middle of the breast (= 404). 
Odysseus received from a Phaeacian, as an atonement for 
a slighting word (9 403), a bronze sword with hilt (xw77) 
of silver, and sheath (xkoAedv) of ivory. The epithet sz/ver- 
studded (apyupéndov, B 45) applied to a sword, probably 
refers to the studs or rivets of the hilt which fastened the 
side-pieces of the handle to the frame, and also served 
as ornaments. These are prominent also on the Mycenaean 
swords. The Mycenaean sheath seems commonly to have 
been of wood or leather, since it is not found in the 
Mycenaean tombs, but the sheath of Agamemnon’s sword 
was of silver (A 30). Fragments of linen which have 
been found attached to an ancient bronze sword have been 
understood to indicate that the sheath had a cloth lining. 


Hunting 
&pear. 


Sword. 
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The baldric, like other leather straps, was at times 
adorned with thin plates of precious metal, some of which 
have been found at Mycenae. 

The mighty arm of Achilles with his sword could strike 
off a man’s head at a single blow (Y 481, & II 340).08n 
other cases the head or the arm was thus nearly severed 
from the shoulders. Where the head of a fallen enemy 
is cut off on the ground (as A 146), the reader does not 
know but more than one blow may have been required for 
the task. 

Agamemnon carries, hanging by his side, near his sword, 
a large knife (uaxatpa, I’ 271), which he uses in cutting 

the throats of victims for sacrifice, and doubtless 
also for carving at his own table; and _ the 
youths who join the dance which is depicted by 
Hephaestus on the shield of Achilles (2 597) have golden 
knives hanging from silver straps. These would correspond 
to daggers or to the western American bowie-knife, but 
they are never used in the fight. The modern Greek 
peasant, also, always carries in his girdle a great knife, 
which is ready for divers uses. 

The battle-axe is mentioned by Homer only twice (a£ivm, 
he6r2.4 Ox7i1) “fhis, foo, was iof “bronze, and in. the 
former of these instances hung under (z.e. behind) aR 
the shield of the heavy-armed warrior. In the 
other case, it is mentioned in connexion with other axes 
(zéAexus, but evidently used for war), swords, and spears. 

The club or mace (xopivy) does not appear as used in 
the Homeric battles, but Nestor tells of the “club-bearer 
Areithoiis”” (H 138), who “did not fight with the 
bow and the long spear, but broke the ranks 
with his iron mace,’—the only arm or weapon of iron men- 
tioned in the poems. In Hades, too, Odysseus saw the 
shade of the hunter Orion with his club of solid bronze in 
his hands, driving over the asphodel meadow the ghosts 
of the wild beasts which he had slain (A 572). A hunter, 
we may think, would need to be fleet of foot, if he had no 
other weapon than a club. This seems a very primitive 
arm, and as such it was ascribed in later story to Heracles. 
‘In the battle between the gods and. the giants, the Moerae 


nife or 


Dagger. 
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fought against giants who were armed with clubs (po7aAor), 
according to Apollodorus, i. 6. 2. But even in the sixth 
century “B.C, the bodyguard of the tyrant Pisistratus were 
armed only with maces of wood (kopvynpopot.—not dopupdpot, 
Herodotus, i.. 59),—the earliest policeman’s club. The club 
of Areithoiis probably was of wood with iron knobs or 
stubs,—~not of solid iron,—just as a “golden sceptre” is a 
wooden staff adorned with gold.’ 

The bow of the Lycian Pandarus is described more fully 
than any other, in the fourth book of the /zad(A 105). It was 
made of the horns of a wild goat of the mountains 
which Pandarus himself had shot. The horns 
were sixteen hand-breadths in length. The current view 
‘has been that these horns were united butt to butt, by a 
wooden “grip,” hand-piece, or arm (ajyus, A 375). If the 
hand-breadth or “palm” equalled one-fourth of a foot, as 
the ancients generally reckoned, such a bow would be incon- 
veniently long even after all reasonable reductions had been 
made for the loss of material in the making. Apart from 
all other difficulties, attention has been called to the immense 
difficulty of bending such a bow; “no human arm would 
have been sufficient,’ according to one authority. Yet 
Odysseus’s bow also was of horn (@ 395), and we may 
suppose this to have been the usual material. A British 
scholar suggested that the bows “from which Homer drew 
his description were of composite structure, with a powerful 
reinforcement of sinews moulded on to the back.”2 Such 
bows are still used in Central Asia, and may be compared 
conyeniently with those which were in use until recently in 
North America, from Mexico to the region of the Eskimo. 
These ‘bows are composed of several long and thin pieces 
of wood, and thin layers of horn, reinforced by a mass of 
sinews from the back or neck of some animal,—all carefully 
and elaborately glued together, so as to last for an indefinite. 
period. This bow is thick at the grip, but flattens out 


Bow. 


1In the Hindoo Epic, the club is of iron, plated with gold, and girded » with” 
spikes. It is used by special heroes of greatest strength.” F 


2See H. Balfour, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xix. jon ys Oy, Ale 


Mason, Smithsonian Report for 1893, pp. 631- -679, plates Ixii., Ixv. 5 Ixxxvill. 5 Sh 
F. S, Dellenbaugh, Zhe North Americans of Yesterday, Pp. 249. 
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rapidly towards the ends, and it is so formed that the 
“back,” which is at- the front in shooting, is very concave 
when the bow is unbent. Such a bow would justify 
the epithet “bent-back” (aadivtovos, © 266). Of these 
Persian bows it is said, that “after leaving the maker’s 
hands, in order to be strung for use, they had first 
to be softened in a bath, and then gradually opened by 
cords attached to pegs in the ground.” Thus the bow of 
Odysseus, after twenty years of disuse, had become so hard 
and stiff that Penelope’s suitors were unable to brace it 
(p 184 ff.) 

_ The horn element in the Persian bow seems to be sufficient 
to justify a poet in calling a similar bow one of horn, but 
this assumption of a composite bow for Homer's Pe hie 
time does not seem to be absolutely required. 
The National Museum at Washington has a bow formerly 
used by a Sioux Indian, which is made “of two sections of 
cow’s horn, spliced together in the middle and held by 
rivets. It is lined on the back with sinew. It is curved 
in the shape of Cupid’s bow, and is three feet in length.” 
A similar bow is in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
(Mass.). The Eskimo used “compound bows, made of rein- 
deer antlers, and backed with sinew,’—the three pieces being 
fastened together by lashings of sinew, cord, or braid. 

A Siberian bow is reported from the British Museum, of 
strongly marked “Cupid’s bow” shape, with wooden base 
and powerful backing of sinew, and layers of horn. Dellen- 
baugh writes: “The chief weapon of all Amerinds was the 
bow and arrow. The bow was made in a number of ways 
and of various kinds of wood, and of horn, reinforced as a 
rule by a backing of sinew. .. . Amongst all the Amerind 
bows I have ever seen, one made from the horns of a 
mountain sheep, with a portion of the skull as the central 
part, was the finest and most graceful. It was exactly the 
shape of the typical bow wielded by the little god Cupid. . . . 


16 In India, the horn-bow was the best. It was five feet long, and was held per- 
pendicularly to the ear, the arrow on the level of the eye.” ‘‘ Bows were also of 
wood and cane, and arrows of iron or reed. The bows of iron and horn, suites 
were later. They were ornamented with designs, and sometimes ‘were painted 
“‘ The bent bow is ‘full,’ and ‘like a wheel,’ the two ends being brought together.” 
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I saw it in southern Utah in 1875.” Clearly, then, if bows 
are in existence which have been made from the antlers of 
reindeer, and from the horns of cows and mountain sheep, 
the bow of Pandarus may have been made of the two horns 
of a mountain goat, lashed or riveted to a piece of wood, 
bone, or horn, which served as the grip; but the evidence 
is insufficient absolutely to rule out the compound bow, in 
which the horn served only as backing. In general, horn 
has been accepted as material for a bow only in default of 
wood which was sufficiently strong and at the same time 
elastic. Why the Homeric Greeks should not have found 
in their forests satisfactory wood for the purpose, is not 
easy to say. The horns of mountain goats as depicted on 
Cretan monuments (see Aznual of the 
British School at Athens, ix. plate iii.) are 
as long as that from which Pandarus 
secured his bow. 

When not in use, the bow of Odysseus 
was kept in a case (ywputos, @ 54), as 
the American Indians kept their archery, 
and hung on a peg. Before using it, 
Odysseus examined carefully his old bow, 
to make sure that it had not been weakened 
by borers (ézes, @ 395). 

The bow-string was of ox-sinew (vevpa, A 122, veupi, 
410), and was caught by a metallic hook or ring (xcopévy, 
A 111) at the tip of the bow. The archer, when 
about to string his bow, put one end under his left 
leg, which served as a fulcrum, and pressed the other end 
upward with his right leg (see Fig. 35). In shooting, the 
string was drawn to the breast (ua(@ wéAacev, A 123), not 
to the right ear as in India and in modern archery. 

The arrow of Paris had a three-barbed point (co TplyAwxXu1, 
A 507). The arrow-point of Pandarus was of iron (cidnpor, 
A 123), with barbs (6y«or, A 151), and was fastened 
to the shaft of reed (ddva€, A 584) by a sinew 
(vevpov, A 151). Elsewhere the arrow-point was of bronze,— 
although those which have been found at Mycenae are of 
stone, as were those of the North American Indians,—as 
is shown by the epithets applied to the arrow,—bronze-fitted 


Fic. 34.—Stringing Bow. 


Bow-String. 


Arrow. 
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(xaAxijpys, a 262), “heavy with bronze” (xaAxoBapis, O 465). 
Poison is not used on them, but the fictitious Mentes says 
that Odysseus went to Ephyra “ for man-slaying poison to 
anoint his arrows. withal” (a 160), which shows that such 
use of poison was known. The arrow had a notch (yAupivdes, 
A 122) at the butt. The epithet wenged (arepdets, A 117) 
may mean simply szz/t, but very likely feathers were used 
in modern fashion to guide the course of the arrow; cf 
Togwy TTepwras yuidas in Euripides’s Orestes, 274. The 
quiver (papérpy, A 45) had a cover (raua, A 116, ¢ 314), 
and hung from the shoulder (A 46) or under the left arm; 
not at the back, as in India. 


, 


si Dt tation 8m it lc co al 
Fic 35-—West Pediment of the Temple of Aphaea. 

The bowman was wont to shoot while resting on one 
knee or in a crouching position. Odysseus poured out his 
arrows at his feet (x 4), that he might have them is 
conveniently at hand when he assailed Penelope’s ee og 
suitors. For this position, the figures of Heracles Gyyy-po, 
and the other archers in the pediment of the 
temple of Aphaea on Aegina, may serve as _ illustrations 
(see Fig. 35). 

The two passages in the Homeric poems which refer to 
the sling (N 600, 716) have been considered already 
(page 582). The sling is of wool, not of leather. Shin 
Nothing is known of its special form, but its 
use doubtless was essentially the same as in the army of 
Cyrus and by the youthful David (1 Sam. xvii. 40). 
Slingers are represented on the fragment of a silver vase 
of Mycenaean times, which portrayed the siege of a city 


(Fig. ge) 
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In default of a more convenient or effective missile or 
weapon, the Homeric warrior often picks up a_ stone 
(yepuddwov) from the field, and hurls it at his 
antagonist. No chieftain holds it beneath his 
dignity to use such a missile. Even the goddess Athena 
overthrows Ares by the cast of a stone (P 403), and that 
before she has used her spear, perhaps as if in contempt,— 
her spear forsooth was not necessary against such an 
antagonist. In the midst of his bravest deeds, Agamemnon 
reviews the Trojan ranks “with spear, sword, and great 
stones” (A 265), which shows that the stones were accepted 
by all, even by the commander-in-chief, as useful and 
respectable missiles. _A dozen wounds are inflicted by stones 
in the action of the /iad, and five of these. are fatal. 
Diomed, having the point of his spear still in the head of 
Pandarus, who had been acting as the charioteer of Aeneas, 
seizes a stone “which two men could not carry, such as 
men now are,” and hurls it at Aeneas, breaking his hip-joint 
(E 302 ff.), and, three or four days later, Aeneas himself 
throws a similar stone at Achilles (Y 285). In the single- 
combat between Hector and Ajax, after the two had 
hurled their spears in vain, each casts a great stone at his 
foe; Ajax throws a stone “like a mill-stone,” which 
stretches Hector upon the ground, but Apollo raises him 
up, and the two warriors are about to use their swords 
when the heralds interfere (H 264 ff.). In the next battle, 
Hector throws a stone at the archer Teucer, who is aiming 
his bow at him (O 321), and again one at a Myrmidon 
(II 577). Patroclus returns this last throw of Hector with 
a stone, not with a dart (II 587), and with another he 
kills Hector’s charioteer and half-brother, Cebriones (II 734). 
In the same battle, Ajax hurls at Hector (& 410), who had 
cast his spear at him, one of the great stones which served 
as props for the boats as they were drawn up on shore. 
When stones are thrown by a number of men at once, we 
may suppose slings to have been used, as I 80, A 265, 
N 323, and perhaps Ii 774; otherwise we have a glimpse 
of the survival of a very primitive manner of warfare. That 
stones should be thrown from a wall against: assailants, is: 


1Cf. A 518, E 582, M 154 ff., 287, 380, O 250, IT arr. 


Stones Hurled. 
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natural (M 154). On another fragment of the silver vase 
of which part is given in Fig. 23, one warrior is represented 
as hurling a stone with his hand, while another is stooping 
evidently to take up a like missile. 
This general use of stones carries us back not merely 
to primitive weapons, but also to conflicts of small and 
irregular bodies of men, rather than to systematic contests 
between regiments and divisions. The abundance of small 
stones on a field between Marseilles and the mouth of the 
Rhone was explained by the ancients as rained down from 
heaven by the gods, to furnish a supply of missiles for 
Heracles when he was hard pressed in battle.) The distinct 
survival of the tradition of the importance of stones in 
battle, is indicated by the fear of the maidens who form the 
chorus in Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes; these cry at 
verse 300, “The enemy are advancing against our towers; 
they hurl the rugged stones against the men of our city”; 
and at verse 676 of the same play, where the greaves are 
called a “protection against the spear and_ stones,’—alyuijs 
Kat metTpav mpoPAyuata. In the Supplants of Euripides 
(503), also, stones have killed warriors before Thebes. So 
in Pindar, Pyth. iii. 49, Asclepius healed those warriors who 
had been wounded by the bright bronze or “by the stone 
thrown from afar” (xepuade tyAeB0Aw), where the word used 
distinctly implies a stone cast by the hand rather than one 
hurled from a sling. The great rock cast by Alcyoneus 
(Pindar, Nem. iv. 28), which destroyed twelve chariots and 
the men upon them, however, was as exceptional as the 
summit of the mountain thrown by Polyphemus (« 481), and 
the gravestone hurled at Polydeuces (Pindar, Mem. x. 67) 
The “boarding pike” (Evorov vavmaxor, O 678), twenty-two 
cubits in length, which Ajax wields, warding off the Trojans 
from the line of Achaean ships drawn up on land, : 
: : , Boarding 
is an entirely exceptional weapon. Nowhere else 5,,, 
in the poems does the poet give a hint of naval 
warfare. This pike, however, seems not to have been intended 
for use in conflicts between ships, but in an endeavor to effect 


1Strabo, 183 c, quoting from Aeschylus, Prometheus Loosed. 
- 2€In the Hindoo Epic, it is especially the ‘mountaineers’ who are proficient in 
stone-throwing, but the regular troops, also, at times throw stones.” 
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a landing, in the face of opposition, on a hostile shore. In 
their forays by sea, such opposition was usual. The landing 
of the Achaeans on the shore of Troy was vigorously 
opposed, as is shown by the death of Protesilaus, who was 
the first to leap on land (B 702). 

The Homeric chariot! may fairly be considered among 
the paraphernalia of war, since its principal use was in the 
field of battle, for quick and easy transportation 
from one part of the field to another. As has 
been seen already, this use was conditioned chiefly by that 
of the heavy and unwieldy shield, and Reichel called 
attention to the fact that the use of chariots in battle dis- 
appeared from Greece with the great Mycenaean shields. As 
in India, chariots were used simply by the nobles or chieftains, 
and never in troops or squadrons. Each was entirely inde- 
pendent in its movements. They never moved in line or in 
close order, forming a separate and organized division of the 
army. The leaders were not bound to remain with their 
special contingents, but were free to go wherever they 
thought themselves to be most needed. Light-armed warriors 
had no chariots—they needed none,—and at no time (as. 
on Assyrian and Egyptian monuments) are archers found 
to be shooting from a chariot. Pandarus leaves his chariot 
at home and comes to Troy as a bowman (E 199). 
Occasionally a warrior, while standing on his chariot, as. 
from a point of vantage hurls a spear upon his foe, as at 
O 386, where the Trojans upon their chariots fight with 
the Achaeans ho are standing on their boats, drawn up: 
on land,—but the chariots were not chariots of war in the 
Assyrian or Egyptian sense. In general the warrior descended 
from his chariot in order to fight, while, conversely, to 


The Chariot. 


"See Grashot, Fuhrwerk bet Homer und Hesiod; but chiefly Reichel, Homerische 
Waffen,’ 120 ff. The names for chariot are dédpos, dpua or dpuara, and éxea. 
Frequently the word for horses, Uamo., is used for chariot and horses, or even for 
chariot itself, so that chieftains apparently descend out of their horses (é& imrwv, 
as © 492), and conversely they may leap, eis tous, as A 192. Thus a¢’ trmwyv 
need not mean from his horses, but generally means from his chariot, as KE 835. 
Similarly, é¢’ nuc6ywry, Q 702, does not mean on the mules, but on the mule-car. 


2 Cf. KB 494, A 94, 211, 423, Il 426 f. (where the Lycian Sarpedon and the Achaean: 
Patroclus both leap from their chariots in order to fight together), 733, P 480.— 
Similarly the Celts, also bearing great shields, used chariots on the field. of battle,. 
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hasten to one’s chariot implies that the warrior desires to 
leave the immediate field of action Ch. 273; 380). ‘The 
charioteer was instructed to keep his chariot and_ horses 
close at hand for the warrior, ready for any emergency (as 
A 229, N 385, O 456, IL 147, P 501). Only a heedless 
charioteer would remain far from his chieftain. The position 
of the charioteer is seen to be one of danger, since he must 
be near the thick of the fight, and may come in the path 
of the missiles (P 614), while he has no shield for his defense. 

The fact that chariots were not used in Greece for war- 
Purposes in the classical period has caused perplexity to 
many scholars, and has encouraged the doubt 
whether the Achaeans .ever used chariots in its ue 
battle. Does Homer in this matter tell of what ss 
he had actually seen? Why did the Achaeans 
not use cavalry, like the Athenians of the fifth century B.C. ? 
This doubt was ill-founded, however. Certainly the Achaeans 
might easily have become acquainted with the use of chariots 
by their neighbors on the east, and by Egyptians, and 
definite evidence of the Greek use of chariots in the 
Mycenaean age is found not simply in the system of roads 
between Corinth and Mycenae, but even more distinctly in 
the carving of chariots on rude Mycenaean tombstones. The 
“sacred band” at Thebes was made up of “combatants and 
drivers” (mapaBara and yvioxo, Diod. Sic. xii. 70) long 
after the use of chariots in battle had been abandoned by the 
Greeks,—and the names. bore witness to the primitive custom. 

The representation of the chariot on the Mycenaean 
tombstone seems to have been intended to indicate the 
knightly rank of the warrior whose bones were Sebo sge ep 

: : : night, 
buried below. With it may be compared three «G7 77.» 
Homeric epithets, Lorse-driving and horse-master- 
ing,' which mean only knightly, knight, or cavalier, as applied 


but dismounted for the combat, Diod. Sic. v. 29f. For the use of chariots by 
the Celts, see Darbois de Jubainville, Czv7lisatzon des*Celtes, 327. 


. linmnddra Tndev’s, H 125; lrréra Néorwp, B 4333 “Exropos immodduow, X 161. 
To translate this last epithet, horse-taming or horse-breaking, introduces a notion 
which is foreign to the Homeric poems. The warrior must be a horseman, in so 
far as he must be a master of his steeds,—but he is not to be confused with a 


driver or breaker of horses. 
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to Nestor, Peleus, Hector, and a number of others. Not 
every Homeric chieftain, however, is said to have a chariot. 
That the Salaminian Ajax never appears in one, has been 
explained as due to his having his home on a small island, 
where he would have no horses of his own. But Ajax’s 
men helped him with his shield, and the importance of a 
chariot to a chieftain is indicated by the fact that Neleus 
hid his chariot in order to keep the youthful Nestor from 
going to the battle (A 718). 


Fic. 36.—Form of Chariot.} 


The. general form of the Homeric chariot is the same 
as that of all the nations of antiquity,—Assyrians, Egyptians, 
Hittites, Celts, and Romans. In Greece this 

Form of : : : : 
Chany. chariot was little used in later times except for 
races in the great festivals. No variety in form 
is mentioned, but doubtless, like shields and .helmets, the 
chariots differed according to the materials at hand and 
the taste of the owner. The chariot had but two wheels, 
and was enclosed on the front and both sides, being open 
at the back. The body of the chariot thus resembled a 
large arm-chair with its back to the horses, and a name for 
the chariot which is used as frequently as any, means also 
_ stool or chair.2 Above the barrier around the front and sides 


'For an explanation of the harness, see Big. 37. 


*Sippos, as I’ 262. The etymology proposed, from gépw, as carrying two, is 
doubtful. 
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were one or two bent rods of wood which served as a railing,’ 
and must have been a convenient hold for steadying the driver 
and the combatant, when the chariot passed over rough ground 
or any particular obstacle. To this rim the reins were at times 
drawn back (E 262). How high the body of the chariot 
extended, is nowhere indicated—except as a warrior standing 
on the ground wounds a man standing in the chariot, in 
the bowels (N 398, IL 465), which shows that the barrier 
did not reach above the waist, and ancient works of art 
show chariots with still lower bodies. Of what materials 
the front of the chariot was made, is not clear either, except 
that it was adorned, and perhaps strengthened, with plates 
of metal.” An epithet, wed/-plaited? applied to the chariot, 
has been interpreted to mean that the front’ and sides were 
of a kind of basket or lattice work; but plates of metal 
would hardly be applied to this, and the epithet may refer 
to the chariot-board itself, since this may have been formed 
of woven leather straps, which would have supplied a certain 
amount of very desirable elasticity. Such straps were used, 
as we have seen (page 204), for the support of bedding. 
The vehicle had no springs, and the body of the chariot 
rested directly on the axle-tree. 

The chariot was low. This was necessary if it was to 
serve its most important purpose, allowing the warrior with 
-his heavy arms to enter it and to leave it easily. ae 

i Chariot Low 
‘And in the games at the funeral of Patroclus, 7) Lighh. 
the horses of Diomed followed so close upon the 
chariot of Eumelus that each moment they seemed about 
to enter this (¥ 379), and the back and shoulders of 
Eumelus were warmed by their breath. No step is 
‘mentioned, as facilitating the entrance of the chariot. The 
lightness of the chariot is shown a little farther on in the 
‘same story: Eumelus meets with an accident,—the yoke 
of his chariot is broken, the end of the ‘pole falls to the 
ground ; he is thrown from his chariot, and badly bruised ; 
but he comes in, last of all, it is true, driving his horses 
before him and drawing his chariot after him (VW 533). 


q pits E 728, & 38, made of young shoots of the wild-fig tree. 
2Cf. dpuara mocxiha xadrkg, A 226, K 322, 393; K 438. . 
3 Cf. dippos 5¢ xpvcéoor Kal dpyuptoow twaow, E 727, of the chariot of Hera. 
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‘Another indication of the same sort is in the story of 
the ‘nocturnal visit of Odysseus: and Diomed to the Trojan 
camp; having slain the. Thracian Rhesus, Diomed. is in 
doubt whether to draw out. Rhesus’s chariot, or to lift it, 
and carry’ it out from among the Thracians (K 505). 
_ The chariot had room. for no .more than the combatant 
and his driver. On which side the combatant stood, is not 
made clear; but he probably stood at the right, 
since ‘he must be free to use his spear with his 
right; ‘hand.!;. The. chariot had no seat. When 
the. wounded son of Pylaemenes is seated in a chariot by 
his -Paphlagonian’ comrades, to be taken back to. Ilium 
(N. 657.; G&:& 280), he. probably sat.with his. back to 
the- horses, letting ‘his’ feet hang out of the back of the 
car: But--when: Thestor “sits” in his chariot on the 
approach. of Patroclus a 403), he sds crouches or 
‘squats. 
‘When the chariot was not in use it seems to have bees 
taken: to pieces, at. times: At least, when. Hera prepares 
When Nes is to descend to the ‘Trojan plain, Hebe aids her 
Ue. by putting the wheels on her chariot Gi 722). 
On the return of Zeus to Olympus, Poseidon 
unharnesses his horses, and puts the chariot on a>»platform, 
and spreads a linen cloth, over. it (0 440). Similarly, while 
Achilles and his Myrmidons took no part in the fray, their 
chariots stood: well covered (ed weruxacueva, B 777) in their 
barracks. On the return of Hera and Athena from their 
second expedition, their. chariot was leaned against the 
bright front wall of the hall of Zeus (0 435 5 . o- 423 see 
p. 186). 
fhe ravines ‘was hao by the pole, which was ernie 
fixed’ to. the axle-trée, without traces, just “as an ox-cart 
erate a a in modern times: Thus if the pole or 
the Pole, - yoke is broken (as at Z 40, IL 371, V 392), 
. » the horses are. free from the chariot. The- pole 
appears to be most easily broken near the front end:) The 
chariot being drawn by the pole, naturally two horses: would 
be used. Nowhere does a chariot. appear in battle as drawn 


1 
“The combatant stood at the left-in the ie but at the ren of the driver, 
in later Hindoo sculpture,” 


here iran 
Two. - 
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by a single herse or by four horses! A third horse? is 
twice mentioned as accompanying the chariot,—probably 
with the expectation that he shall. be put under the yoke 
in case of an accident to one of the two yoke-horses. In 
both of these instances, however, it is the third horse which 
is injured and interrupts the course of the chariot. Menelaus 
offers to Telemachus three horses and a chariot (6 590), 
but no hint is given as to the use of this third horse. 
_. In driving from the Trojan city to the Achaean camp, 
king Priam stands in his chariot (Q 701): Whether the 
Homeric Achaeans had chariot-bodies of another 
form, provided. with seats, cannot be stated S¢#/ i te 
ae Z fi Chariot. 
positively. This has been assumed chiefly be- 
cause Telemachus and Nestor’s son Pisistratus drove . from 
Pylus to Sparta (vy 483—0 1), and scholars believed that 
men would not stand during so long a journey. The 
exertion might not be greater than walking all day long, 
however, and the reader must remember that the chariots 
had no springs, and that sitting too would become weari- 
some. Farmers are wont to stand in their carts, often all 
day. But seated men are represented as driving, in early 
works of art, and Telemachus’s chariot has a basket or box 
large enough to stow away not merely food for luncheon 
but -also the presents which he receives from Menelaus and 
Helen,—a silver mixing-bowl and a gown for Telemachus’s 
future bride (o 131). This journey of Telemachus and 
that of Helen’s daughter Hermione from Sparta to her 
future home in Thessaly (6 8) are the longest drives which 
are mentioned, but Menelaus offers to convey Telemachus 
on his chariot throughout Greece, visiting the cities of men 
(o 81). The gods often used chariots for their journeys. 


-1At 6 185, however, . according to our MSS., Hector addresses his steeds and 
names four,—but in the next verse he uses the dual imperative ; at A 699 Nestor’s 
father had sent four horses to contend in games in Elis; and at » 81 four horses 
are driven together on the plain (in a comparison). This naturally agrees with 
the custom -observed in the later Olympian games.—That the chariot was drawn 
at times by a single horse has been inferred, not quite certainly, from Agamemnon’s 
words, that **many a man’s horse will sweat in drawing his chariot” (B 390), and 
from the comparison of Achilles as he rushed over the plain with a race-horse drawing 
a chariot (X 22). #4 ab . 

~ 2 arapiopos, side-horse, TL 4713 cf. 0 87. iy ' UE: 
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Hera says that she wearied her horses by her efforts in 
assembling the Achaean forces (A 27), and Zeus takes a 
chariot when he goes from Mt. Olympus: to Mt. Ida (see 
Pp. 404). 

The breadth of the Homeric chariot neéded not to be 
great, in order to carry but two warriors, and the width 
of the ancient roads near Mycenae (about eleven 
feet) would not indicate a broad gauge for the 
early vehicles. Hesiod, however, in his Works and Days 
(424) advises the farmer to cut a seven-foot axletree for 
his wagon. 

The axle of the chariot of Diomed was of oak (dyywos, 

E 838),—and it was strained when it was called to bear 
the weight of the goddess Athena as well as 
Diomed. The axletree of the chariot of the 
goddess Hera was of iron (EH 723),—but the spokes and 
the tires were of bronze, the fellies of gold, and the naves 
or hubs were of silver,—altogether an unusual vehicle. 
Poseidon’s chariot, similarly, had an axletree of bronze 
(N 30). Nothing is said of linch-pins nor of greasing the 
wheels. 
_ Of no other chariot are the details mentioned so distinctly 
as for Hera’s, as just enumerated. That the fellies some- 
times were made of the black poplar, is stated in a comparison 
which introduces that tree (A. 486). 

The poet tells of the process of yoking Priam’s mules 
when the old king prepares to go to the Achaean camp 
Yoking of in order to ransom the body of his son Hector 
fae (Q 266 ff.), and the process doubtless was essenti- 

ally the same as the yoking of horses to the 
chariot:' the Trojan princes carried out the wagon, and 
bound a box or basket upon it. They took down from 
its peg the yoke of boxwood (Cuyév,—é in Fig. 37), which 
had a good knob (duadds,—c) and was well fitted with 
handles (otjxes,—dd); and with the yoke they carried out 
a yoke-strap (Cvydderuov,—ge) nine cubits in length. They 
placed the yoke at the very front of the well-polished pole 
(punds,—a), and threw the ring (kpikos—e) over the pin 
(coTwp,—f). Thrice on either side they bound it to the 
knob, and then wound the strap round and round in ‘order, 


Narrow, 


The Axle. 
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and tucked under the tongue or end (yAwxis—h) of the 
strap. The process is illustrated here by a figure borrowed 
from an article by Reichel} who adds that the yoke 
doubtless rested on a cushion, and that the horses had a 
belt about the body which would hold the yoke-straps in_ 
place when the horses lowered their heads.. Aincient monu- 
ments show that the yoke did’ not rest upon «the withers, 
but much farther forward. The holes in the: yoke through 
which passed the breast-straps by which the animals pulled 
the chariot or wagon, are indicated in the figure, but have 
no letters affixed. The combination of girt, cushion, and 
breast-straps, Reichel thinks to be the CevyAy (P 440, 


d aL 
> 


Fic. 37.-—Yoke. 


T 406), out of which the manes of Achilles’s horses fall, 
as these bend their heads to the ground, in mourning for 
the death of Patroclus. . 

As for the bridle, mention is made in a comparison of 
ivory cheek-pieces for horses, stained with purple 
by Carian or Maeonian women (A 142). 

The chariot, then, was two-wheeled and was drawn by 
horses. The wagon,’ on the other hand, had four wheels 


Cheek Pieces. 


1 Homerische Waffen”, 129, and Das Joch ces homerischen Wagens, in Jahres- 
hefte des Oester. Arch. Instituts, ii. 137.—The famous. “‘Gordian knot” also 
bound the yoke to the chariot-pole (Arrian, Azad, ii. 3. 7), and here the end was 
tucked under so skilfully that it could not be discovered, but of this the strap was 
made of the bark of a cornel tree. ; 


24uata and dmvn,—which are not distinguished by the poet; of £ 72, 73, 
where the servants made ready the duata and harnessed the mules to the dajvy, 
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and was drawn by mules or at times by kine (H 332, 
426, Q 782). A wagon, driven by an old herald, is. used 
to convey the ransom for Hector’s body to 
Achilles’s tent from Ilium (Q 178, 275, 590), and 
to bring back the body to the city. . The princess Nausicaa 
herself drives the mule-car which contains the family linen, 
to. the river, for the work of the laundry (¢ 81). Wagons 
bring wood from Mt. Ida for the funeral pyre of Hector 
(Q 782), and down from the hills to the city of the 

Laestrygonians (kc 103). 
Upon the frame of the wagon might be placed a Vee 
, basket or over-part,! in which clothing and other 
th * things could be laid. Possibly this was large 
enough. to receive even the body of Hector 

(2 590). 


The whip was an important part of the equipment of 
a chariot or wagon. The animals were accustomed to it. 
The Whip In the horse-race, Diomed regards the prize as 

lost by him, when the god Apollo-in jealousy 
knocks the whip from his hand (¥ 384), and Nausicaa 
with discretion applies the lash to her mules ((uacey pactvyt, 
¢ 316). In an earlier horse-race, old Nestor lost the prize 
since he was at a disadvantage in contending with twin 
brothers, who divided the labor,—one holding the reins and 
the other using the whip (¥ 642). The epithet shrziZ or 
clear-toned . (Avyupy, A 532) implies that the sound of the 
whip-lash was familiar. Very possibly, however, the whip 
had a prick as well as a lash, for the goad (kévT pov, Vy 387, 
430; & O 396) is used in the race. The whip, or rather 


perhaps the whip- stock. ((uacOrAy, O 43) of Zeus was" of 
gold. 


Wagons. 


which is manifestly the same vehicle.—This is Jour-wheeled (rerpdxukdot, dhad 
L 242) and well-wheeled (étxuxdos, £ 58, 70). ‘Cf. the, Latin (Celtic ?) petoritune 
(with guattuor rotae). In the Hindoo Epic two kinds of carts are used, —one Vee 
two wheels, and the: other with four wheels.” 


TretpwOa, Q 267, Gf. o 1313 dreprepty, ¢ 70,—the two doubtless essentially 
identical in service, though possibly: differing in form. 
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Abantes, 176. 

Ablutions, 2cf. 

Achaean Argos, 54. 

Achaean assembly, ror. 

Achaean camp, 596. 

Achaean fortifications, .607. 

Acheloiis, 441. 

Acheron, 458. 

Achilles, 9, 96, 145, 409, 466, 560, 
565 ff, 577 f, 587 f., 592f., 606, 
609, 613, 618, 638. 

Achilles’s barrack, 598 f. 

Achilleum, 534. 

Adultery, 149. 

Adze, 294. 

Aeaea, 47. 

Aeéanteum, 9, 534 f. 

Aegae, 499. 

Aegaeon, 413, 441. 

Aegean Islands, 57. 

Aegis, 649. 

Aeneas, 537, 565 f, 575, 620 f., 647, 
672. 

Aeolian customs, 33. 

Aeolic source of Greek ph 16. 

Aeolus, 52, 443. 

Aeschylus, 30. 

Aesyetes, 604. 

Aether, 50, 417. 

Aethiopians, 62, Pie 503, 628. 

Agamedé, 136, 625. 

Agamemnon, 8, 18, 96, 105, 499; 
560, 564, 568, 571, 575, 587, 590, 
592, 597, 615, 621 f., 648, 672. 

Agastrophus, 644. 

Agora, 107. 

Agriculture, 323 ff. 

Air, 50. 

Ajax, 561 ff, 566, 575, 580, 634, 643, 
672, 676. 

Ajax, tomb of, 534 f. 


INDEX 


Alcidamas, 576, 586. 
Alcinoiis’s garden, 23. 
Alcmene, 149. 

Alder, 342. 

Alexander the Great, 538. 
Alexandria Troas, 545. 
Allen, T. W., 9,56, 65. 


’ Allies of Trojans, 5809. 


Altars, 183, 493 f. 

Alybe, 286. . 

Amazons, 56, 126, 454, 628: 

Amber, 286, 303. 

Ambrosia,. 402. : 

Ambuscade, 592, 611 £m 

Amphitrite, 438. 

Amyclae, 64. o. 

Anatomical knowledge, 60. 

Ancle-pieces, 661. —. 

Andromache, 119 f. » 572, 590, 594 
606, 612. 

Animals, 344 ff. 

Animals, noises of, 347. - 

Animals, sacred, 346, 517. 

Animal’s skin as mantle, 159. 

Antenor, 559. ' 

Anthropomorphic divinities, 399. 

Antilochus, 628. 

Antiochus, 540. 

Antoninus Pius, 541. 

Anvil, 295. 

Aphrodite, 433 f., 580. 

Apollo, 429, 584, 651: 

Apollo Belvedere, 176, 647. 

Apollonius Rhodius, 27, 159. 

Apples, 213, 339. 

Arbitrations, 91. 

Archaeanax, 555. 

Archaeologist, Homer not an, 31. 

Archers, 582 ff., 661, Th 

Archery, 143. 

Architects, 294. 
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Area of Homeric Troy, 555- 

Areion, 353. 

Areithoiis, 667. 

Ares, 399, 436 f. 

Arété, 123 f. 

Arethusa, 74. 

Argeiphontes, 436. 

Argive Heraeum, 18, 173, 192, 224, 
425. 

Argolis, confusion in topography, 
66, 87. 

Argonautic Expedition, 10, 265, 308, 
571. 

Argos, 54. 

Argos (dog), 254, 357: 

Aristarchus, 34, 556, 590, 597, 611, 
631, 650, 665. 

Aristophanes, 558, 578. 

Aristotle, 93, 96, 101, 129, 451, 497 
506, 520, 524, 665 

Armistice, 113. 

Arms, 629 ff. 

Arms buried with dead, 480. 

Arrow, 670. 

Artemis, 127, 417, 431, 584. 

Artificial, Homer never, 27. 

Artisans, 291. 

Ascanius, 537. 

Asclepius, 145, 416, 622 f. 

Ash, 341. 

Asia, 54. 

Asia Minor, 56. 

Asphodel, 324 

Asphodel Plain, 458, 467, 524. 

Ass, 248, 355- t 

Assembly, fo1 f. 

Assman, 321. 

Asteris, 71. 

Asteropaeus, 633, 665. 

Astrology, 520. 

Astyanax, 138, 140. 

Athena, 126, 407, 409 f., 426 f, 
559 f, 657, 661. 

Athena ‘with Aegis, 649. 

Athletic contests, 143. 

Atlas, 52, 441. 

Atmospheric phenomena, SI. 

Atonement for sin, 498. 

Attalus, .54o. 

Attitude in prayer, 506. 

Audiences for Homer, 17. 

Augeas, 610. 

Augur (tool), 294. 

Augur (seer), 522, 

Augustus, 541. a 5; 

Aulis, 523. = rte ; 

Autolycus, 140, 435,. 502.. 


Automata, 295. 
Axe, 294. 
Axius, 56. 
Axletree, 680. 


Back-stay, 312. 

Baldric, 634. 

Balidagh, 526, 545. 
Ball-play, 144. 

“ Barbarians,” 112. 

Bards before Homer, Io. 
Barley, 327 f., 504, 508, 514. 
Barley cakes, 233. 

Barter, 36, 288. 

Bat, 388. 

Bath-room, 200. 

Bath, service at, 136, 201. 
Bath-tubs, 200. [ 
Batieia, 604. 

Battle-axe, 664, 667. 

Battle din, 573.. 

Beacon fires, 112, 611. 
Beans, 214, 327. 

Bear (Great), 49, 59, 306, 374. 


Bears, 346, 374, 


Beauty not described, 118. 

Beds, 204. 

Bed-rooms, 197. 

Bee, 389. 

Beef preferred, 222. 

Beeswax, 389. 

Belger, 557. 

Bellerophon, 82, 86, 106 f., 131, 134, 
148 f., 238, 285, 454. 

Belt, 658. 

Bent, 331. 

Bentley, A. G., 618. 

Bérard, 58, 68, 368, 374. 

Bernhardi, 511. 

Besika Bay, 526. 

Birds, 380 ff: 

Birds of omen, 521 f. 

Birds of prey, 381. 

Black, in mourning, 476. 

Blass, 15. 

Blond hair, 177. 

Boarding pike, 314, 673. 

Boiled meat (?), 222. 

Bodtes, 49, 306. 

Boreas, 53. 

Borers, 391, 670. .:- 

Boss, 642, 644. 

Boundaries of fields, 246. 

Bow, 664, 668 f. 

Bow-case, 670. 

Bow-shot, 334. 

Bow-string, 670.. = > 
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Boxing, 143. 

Box wood, 343. 

Braces, 313. 

Bread, 230 f., 328. 
Breakfast, 2038. 

Breastplate, 651. 

Briaretis, 413, 441. 

“ Bridge of war,” 577. 
Brimstone, 52, 514, 521. 
Briseis, 57, 148, 151, 612. 
Bronze, 298 ff. 
Bronze-greaved, 660. 
Brooches, 163, 172, 297, 358. 
Brickner, 515, 539, 553- 
Brutality, 614. 

Bulls, 254 f., 440, 515. 
Bundarbashi, 526, 545 ff., 606. 
Bundrbashi river, 533, 545. 
Burial desired, 460 f. 


Calchas, 519, 523. 

Callicoloné, 534, 605. 

Calvert, Frank, 549. 

Calydonian Hunt, 10, 127, 221, 254, 
371, 505. 

Calypso, 57 f., 444, 503. 

Camp a city, 597. 

Camp, distance from city, 600. 

Camp, gates of, 595. 

Camp, guards of, 595. 

Captives enslaved, 270, 613. 

Caracalla, 541. 

Cardinal virtues, 447. 

Cassandra, 519, 628. 

Catalogue of Ships, 65, 487, 560, 
569 ff, 576, 586, 596 f., 627. 

Cattle, 360 ff., 593. 

Cattle, standard of value, 250. 

Cattle for draught, 362. 

Cauer, I1, 54, 298. 

Cavalry, lacking, 37. 

Cebriones, 672. 

Ceiling, 191. 

Cenotaph, 477, 481. 

Centaurs, 344... 

Cephallenia, 7o. 

Cestus, 166, 434,,516. 

Champault, 58, 60. 

Champions, 559 ff., 579. 

Charidemus, 537. 

-Charioteer, 354. 

Chariot-makers, 294. 

Chariot-race, 143, 352. 

Chariots, 283, 348, 637, 674 ff. 

Chariots of divinities, 404. 

Charm, 624. 


A Charybdis, 59 & > “ra etisone 


Chase, G. H., 646. 

Cheek-pieces, 681. 

Cheese, 218 f., 367. 

Chestnut (?), 340. 

Le Chevalier, 545, 606. 

Chick-pease, 214, 327. 

Children, 138. 

Children’s food, 140, 

Children’s garb, 170. 

Chimaera, 368 f., 389, 445, 454. 

Chios, 57. 

Chiron, 145, 622 f. 

von Christ, 602, 627. - 

Chryseis, 567, 612. 

Chryses, 495, 500, 598. 

Cicada, 391. 

Cicones, 56, 610. 

Cilicians, 56. 

Cimmerians, 43, 47, 59,287, 457, 459- 

Cinyras, 589. 

Circe, 59, 444, 516, 625. 

Cithara, 142. 

Cities, 115. 

Classical period, projected into the 
Homeric age, 7. 

Claudius, 541. 

Clemency, 113. 

Cleopatra, 129. 

Clerestory, 190. 

Clerke, Miss, 46, 347. 

Clover, 326. 

“ Club-bearer,” 667. 

Clytaemestra, 125 f., 498, 501. 

Cnosus, 6, 67, 178, 193, 198, 201, 205. 

Cocytus, 458. 

Coin from Ilium, 540. 

Coined money, 36. 

“Commandments,” 445 f. 

Commissaries, 570. 

Common table, 99. 

Commons, 240. 

Communications between Greece 

. and Troy, 627. 

Comparisons, as evidence, 24. 

Compass, points of, 52. 

Concubinage, 149.: 

Concubines, 271. 

Condiments, 215. 

Consistency in Homeric views, 21. 

Constantine, 543. 

Constellations, 49. 

Conversation in battle, 566. 

Cooking, 224. 

Cooks, 225. 

Copper, 256. 

Corinth, 64. 

Cornel tree, 343. be sete) 
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Cornice, 182. 
Cosmogony lacking, 45. 


Cosmopolitan character of poems, 33. 


Council, 97. 

Council of gods, 100. 
Councils of war, 575. 

“ Counsellor,” 96. 
Country life, 256, 326. 
Courtesy, 451. 

Court of house, 179, 181 f. 
Court of law, 90. 
Court-scene, 89. 
Cousins, 152. 

Crafts, rudimentary, 292. 
Craftsmen, 114. 

Crane,. 385. 

Crates of Mallos, 596. 


. Crest of helmet, 662. 


Crete, 66. 
Crocus, 324. 
Cronus, 414. 
Cuirass, 651. 
Curses, 516. 
Curtains, 195. 


Curtiss, S. I., 33, 398, 418, 509. 


Custom was law, 79. 

Customs alike in all lands, 25. 
Customs changing, 20. 
Cyanus, 304. 

Cyclopes, 25, 58, 60, 393. 
Cypress, 341. 

Cypris, 434. 

Cyprus, 57, 589. 

Cytherea, 434. 


Dance, 137. 

Dardanelles, 526. 
Dardanian Gate, 556 f., 606. 
Dardanus, 549. 


Date of composition of Poems, 8. 


David and Goliath, 580. 
Dawn, 47, 548. 


Dead, Homeric beliefs of, 40, 467 f. 


Dead, offerings to, 472. 
Dead, treatment of, 473 f. 


_ Dead, worship of (?), 471. 
, “ Death,” 416, 463, 524. 


Death, synonyms for, 462 f. 


Death of women by Artemis, 432. 
Death sent to men by Apollo, 430. 


Decks, 309. 
Dedications to gods, 595. 
IDeeres7i5 

Deerskin, 376. 

Delos, 57. 

Delphi, 40, 517 f. 
Demeter, 443. 


Demetrius of Scepsis, 542 f. 
Demi-gods (?), 416. 
Demoralization of the war, 451. 
Deus ex machina, 410. 


Devices on shields lacking, 37, 646. 


Dew, 51, 521. 
Diaphragm, 487. 

Diels, 194 f. 

Diet, simple, 213, 626. 
Diller, 528. 

Dio Chrysostomus, 542. 


Diomed, 564, 566, 581, 599, 616 ff. 


Dione, 434, 443. 
Dionysus, 442. 

Diores, 661. 

Dioscuri, 416. 

Dirges, 138. 

Discus, 144 f. 
Dislocation of names, 76. 
Division of labor, 291. 
Dodona, 422, 517 f., 534. 


Dorpfeld, 68 ff, 180, 187, 440, 478, 


526, 531, 534, 538, 551 ff., 605. 
Dogs, 356 f. 
Dogs as scavengers, 358. 
Dogs as shameless, 359. 
“ Dog-fly,” 390. 
Dogstar, 49. 
Dolius, 273 f. 
Dolon, 111, 569, 596; 647. 
Dotlonia, 652 f. ‘ 
Dolphins, 379. 
Domain (royal), 83, 237. 
Domesticated animals, 345. 
Doors, 193. 
Door-ways, 189. 
Dorians, 54. 
Dove, 387, 522. 
Dowry, 130. 
Draughts, 142. 
Dreams, 422, 524 f. 
Dress, 153. 
Drink- offerings, 511. 
Drugs, 625. 
Drunkenness, 227. 
Dulichium, 70. 
Dumbrek, 532, 545. 
Duties to king, 84. 
Dying man prophesies, 520. 


Eagle, 382. ‘ ‘ 
Early lays, material from, 568. 
Earrings, 172. 
Earthquakes, 52. 

Earth’s form, 45. 
Eckenbrecher, 546. 
Education, 144. 
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Eels, 220, 379. 
Eétion, 594. 
Egypt, 63, 611, 625. 
Elaeus, 526, 538. 
Electrum, 296, 303. 
Ell, 334. 
Elm, 342, 482. 
Eloquence, 108. 
Elpenor, 461, 465, 481 f. 
’ Elysian Plain, 52, 460. 
Embalming, 475. 
Embassador, I13. 
Emotions, expression of, 489. 
Enlistment of Achaeans, 587. 
Ennomus, 519. 
Entail, 235, 242. 
Enyalius, 438. 
Epeigeus, 565. 
Epic verse, laws fixed, 14. 
Episode fills a gap, 567. 
Epithets, incidental testimony of, 
po* 
Erebus, 456. 
Erechtheus, 12, 427, 472, 491, 499. 
erempije5 7.0 
Erichthonius, 533. 
Erinyes, 89, 152, 470, 516. 
Ethics, 445 f. 
Eumaeus, 31, 74, 253, 262, 272f, 


279, 288, 369, 508, 510, 599, O10. 


’ Eumelus, 677. 

Euripides, 30. 

Eurus, 53- 

Euryclea, 126f., 272, 276. 
Eurypylus, 623. 

Exile of murderer, 89,.114. 


Fainting, 484. 

Falcon, 383. 

Fallow fields, 330. 

_ Families, size of, 150. 
Family affection, 151, 449. 
.“ Famous Women,” 464. 
Farm-yard, 253. 

Fate, 418 f. 

Fathom, 334. 

Feast a sacrifice, 503. 
Fellies, 680. 

Festivals, 499. : 
Fetish-worship lacking, 40, 392. 
Fields, size of, 245. 

Figs, 339. 

Finsler, 78. 

Fir, 341. 

Fire, 206. 

Fire-place, 189. 

Fish, 219, 377 f. 


Fishing, 377 f. 

Flax, 328. 

Flea, 397. 

Flocks, 249 f., 365. 
Floor, 191. 

Flowers, 325. 

Flute, 143. 

Fly, 390. 

Fodder, 326, 350. 

Food, 208. 

Foot-race, 143. 
Foot-stools, 202 f. 
Forays of Achaeans, 590f. 
Fore-stays, 312. 
Fountain-nymphs, 444. 
Fowls, 222. 

Frazer, 656. 
Freebooting, 610. 
Frieze, 187. 

Frdélich, 618. 

Fruit, 335. 

Funerals, 474 ff. a 
Funeral feasts, 213, 479. 
Funeral games, 143, 477. 
Furniture, 201. 
Furrow, 245, 332. 


Gad-fly, 390. 

Gaea, 417, 515. 

Gaiters, 170, 659. 

Gaius Livius, 540. 

Game, 220f. 

Ganymede, 403, 414. 

Gardner, P., 153, 163. 

Gargarus, 528, 547, 605. 

Gateway, 185. 

Geddes, 46, 356. 

Geesemszinn5 22s 

Generalship (?), 561. 

Generosity, 450. 

Geographical knowledge limited, 
53- 

Geography, 39. 

Geraestus, 500. 

Gergis, 548. 

Ghosts, 471, 524. 

Ghosts squeak, 388, 463. 

Girdles, 160f., 166. 

Glaucus, 566, 581, 585, 627, 632. 

Goad, 682. 

Goats, 365 ff. 

Goddesses, 126. 

Gods, 3092 ff. 

Gods, Homeric influence on con- 

. ception of, 41. 

Gods, how distinguished from men, 


414. 
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Gods in human form, 407. 
Gods, interference of, 409. 
Gods’ language, 413. 
Gods’ occupations, 413. 
Gods’ power limited, 406. 
Gold, 256, 302. 

Gorgon’s head, 644, 649. 
Gortyna, 67, 607. 
Goshawk, 384. 

Gournia, 6, 178. 
Government, little necessary, 80. 
Grain-fields, 243. 

Grapes, 214. 

Grape-vines, 237. 
Grashof, 674. 
Grave-yards (?), 482. 
Greaves, 659f. 

Grief, expressions of, 476. 
Grinding grain, 277. 
Grote, 538, 547. 

Groves, 494. 

Gruesome details, 615. 
Gruppe, 12. 

Guards, of Trojans, 596. 
Guest-friendship, 453. 
Gygaean Lake, 442. 


Hades, 46, 395. 

Hades, cap of, 409. 

Hadrian, 541. 

Haggis, 225, 367. 

von Hahn, 617. 

Hair, 175 f, 

Hair, color of, 177. 

Hair, cut in mourning, 476. 

Halcyon, 386. 

Half-brothers, 149. 

Halitherses, 519, 522. 

Hall, 188 f. 

Hamlet, 82. 

Hammer, 294. 

Hand-mills, 232. 

Hare, 377. 

Harpé, 384. 

Harpies, 445. 

Harvest-home festival, 334. 

Hawk, 383 f., 522. 

Healing herbs, 136. 

Heart, 484 ff., 619. 

Hearth, 190. 

Heavy-armed soldiery, 584. 

Hebe, 443, 678. 

Hecamede, 593. 

Flecatomb, 362, 516. 
Hector, 562, 575, 578 ff, 585, 594, 

» 600 f., 633'f., 638'f., 672. 

Hector’s funeral, 474, 478. 


Hecuba, 122f., 615. 

Helbig, 13, 153, 193, 471, 474, 478- 

Helen, 4, 18, 117f., 568, 570, 572, 
601, 606. 

Helenus, 519, 583. 

Heliconian, 440, 515. 

Helius, 416, 515. 

Hellanicus, 543. 

Hellas, 54. 

Helmet, 661 f. : 

Hephaestus, 295 f., 395, 406, 432f., 
603, 609. 

Hera, 127, 395, 424f., 588, 680. 

Heracles, 149, 464, 571, 584, 605, 
647, 651. 


- Heralds, 109. 


Herbs as drugs, 625. 

Herds, 249 f. 

Hermes, 395, 397; 435, 513, 588, 
595, Gol. 

Heron, 385, 522. 

Hesiod, 31, 48, 92, 170, 222, 228, 
2314, 2645 291, 2346 205m 205 
306, 311, 318, 325, 331f, 360, 
389; 393) 434, 471, 506, 510, 626, 

Oo. 


Hesione, 605. 

Hesperus, 49. 

Hestiaea, 543. 

Hides, uses of, 363. 

“ Hill-fortresses,” 180. 

Hippemolgi, 25, 56, 219, 350. 

Hired servants, 274. 

Historical basis of story, 3. 

Hoar frost, 51. 

Hobbles, 351. 

Hoe, 331. 

Homeric Poems, units for our pur- 
pose, 13. 

Honey, 215, 389. 

Hopkins, 412, 648. 

Horn for bows, 669. 

Horns gilded, 508. 

Horses, 247, 3409 ff. 

Horses, care of, 350. 

Horses for chieftains, 349. 

Horses in comparisons, 354. 

Horses in sacrifice, 354, 514. 

Hospitality, 226, 412, 452. 

Hours, 48, 50, 415, 418. 

House, 178, 186f. | 

Household independent, 282. — 

House, materials of, 187. — 

Huckle-bones, 142. 

Hunter, 358. 

Hunting dogs, 358. 

Hunting-spear, 666. 
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Hyacinth, 324. 
Hyades, 40. 
Hyperion, 47. 
f1ypnos, 385. 
Hypsipyle, 134. 


Icarius, 147. 

Ichor, 399, 624. 

Ida (Mount), 528. 

Idaeus, 109. 

Idealization of poet’s age, 42. 
Idomeneus, 66, 562 f., 575, 593. 


f@ad—Arguments for early com- 


position, 13. 

' Lltad,a combination of lays (?), 14. 
Ilium, 536, 606. 
Illness, 626. 
Tlus, 604. 
Imaginative element, 2. 
Immortality (?), 465. 
Incantations, 516. 
Incidental touches, 21. 
Inferences er szlentio, 34. 
Inhumation, 479. 
International relations, 112. 
Ionians, 54. 
Ionian customs, 33. 
Iphigenia, 514. 
Iris, 442, 575. 
Iron, 283, 299f. 
Irrigation, 329. 
Irus, 13, 213, 442. 
Ismarus, 494 f. 
Ithaca, 69 f. 
Ithaca, map of, 72. 
Ithaca, photograph of, 72. 
Ithacan Assembly, 104. 
Ivory, 304. 
Ivy, 343. 


Jackal, 375. 
Jackdaw, 387. 
Javelin, 665. 

Jebb, 548, 551. 
Judge is to rule, 93. 
Julia, 531. 

Julian, Emperor, 543. 
Julius Caesar, 541. 
Juniper, 341. 

Justice, 448. 


Kebabs, 224. 
- Keel, 315. 
Keller, 133- 
Key, i94. 
Kindred marry, 148. 
King as judge, 38. 
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King’s power absolute, 86. 
King’s titie bestowed freely, 94. 
Kissing, 139. 

Kitchen furniture, 206. 

Knife, 667. 

Knight, 675. 


Labor dignified, 267. 
Lachmann, 14. 

Laértes, 80, 339. 
Laestrygonians, 25, 43, 48, 59, 286. 
Laitseia, 646 ff. 

Land in common, 235. 
Landing-plank, 311. 
Landmarks of Troad, 534, 604. 
Laomedon, 606 

Lapiths, 563. 

Larissa, 63. 

Laurel, 340. 

Lawsuits, go. 

Lawton, 530. 

Lead, 301. 

Leaders separated from men, 562. - 
Meat, 507. 

Leather, 171, 363. 

eek, 327: 

Lemnos, 61, 571. 

Leopard, 373. 

Lesbian women, 593. 

Lesbos, 57. 

Lesché, 116. 

Leto, 443, 489, 518. 
Leucadian Rock, 77. 

Leucas, 70. 

Leucas, photographs of, 77. 
Leucothea, 414f., 441. 
Libations, 511 ff. 

Libya, 55. 

Lighthouses (?), 317. 
Lightning, 421, 520f. 

Lily, 324. 

Lions, 371 f. 

Liver as seat of passions, 489. 
Lock, 195. 

Locrian tribute, 544. 
Locrians, 575, 582. 

Locust, 391. 

Loin-cloth, 154, 162, 659 
Loom, 134f. 

Lots, casting, 525. 

“Lots” (of land), 237. 

Lotus, 325 f. 

Lotus Eaters, 25, 57f., 109, 325. 
Lubbock, 536. 

Lycaon, 280, 613 f. 

Lycians, 589, 627. 
Lysimachus, 538.’ 
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Mace, 667. 
Machaon, 622 f. 
MacLaren, 527, 533, 546. 
Maggots, 390. 
Male captives sold, 270, 613. 
Malea (Cape), 38, 317. 
Mantle, 155. 

Manure, 248, 330. 
Marcus Aurelius, 541. 
Maron, 495. 

Marriage, 146, 
Marriage, not a sale, 129. 
Marrow, I41, 217. 
Martial law, 96. 
Mast, 311. 

Mast-crutch, 312. 
Mattock, 331. 

Meadows, 325. 
-Measures of distance, 333 f. 
Meat allowance, 226. 
Meat-offering, 504. 
Medicines, 625. 

Megaron, 188, 49. 
Melampus, 519. 
Melanthius, 74, 218, 261, 270. 
Meleager, 563, 612. 
Memnon, 62, 628. 

Menderé, 529 f. 

Menelaus, 82, 118 f., 208, 210 f., 460, 

573, 579, 582, 622f., 655, 657. 

-Menestheus, 578. 

Mentor, 81. 

Meriones, 562 f., 583: 
Metals, 255, 296 ff. 

Meteor, 50, 520. 

Metope from Ilium, 539. 
Midriff, 487. 

Miletus, 56. 

Milk, 218 f. 

Milk products, 217. 
Mill-stones, 232. 

Mindarus, 537. 

Minos, 92, 457, 464. 

Mitré, 658. 

Mixing-bowl, 228. 

von Moltke, 547. 

Moly, 413, 435, 516, 625. 
Monarchy, 78. 

Monarchy on Olympus, 413. 
Mortar and pestle, 231, 278. 
Mound for monument, 480. 
Mountain nymphs, 444. 

Mt. Ida, 528. 

Mulberry, 340. 

Mules, 247f., 355 f. 

Murder, 88. 

Muses, 16, 128, 415, 478. 


Music, 142, 212. 

Mycenae, 64, 115, 189, 191, 479, 
590, 607, 630, 635. 

Mycenaean antiquities, 5, 557, 629, 
660, 663 f., 666, 675. 

Mycenaean shields, 639. 

Mycenaean tombstone, 351. 

Myrina, 57, 482, 534, 604. 

Myrmidons, 587, 598. 

Myrtle, 343. 

“ Mysteries,” 516. 

Mythical element, 2. 


Naiad nymphs, 444. 

Napoleon, 558. 

Nausicaa, 83, 124f., 268. 

Nectar, 402. 

Neios, 74 f. 

Nekyia, 456, 588. 

Neoptolemus, 538, 612, 627. 

Nepenthes, 325, 516. 

Nereus, 441. 

Neritos, 74. 

Nero, 541. 

Nestor, 88, 97, 508 f., 574, 578, 585, 
587, 593 ff., 610, 652, 658. 

“ Nestor’s Cup,” 297. 

New Testament 


Matthew, xviil. 6, 278. 
Mark, Vil. 3, 210. 
Luke, XVe 25, 2i2 


John, Se AAO hoo 
Acis 1524, 525 5 alle 1ysegene 
1 Corinthians, xvi. 13, 447. 
Galatians, iv. I, 261. 

Newton, 536. 

Niese, 65. 

Nightingale, 387. 

Noack, 196. 

Nobles, 106. 

Noon, 48. 

Numbers of forces, 571. 

Numbers slain, 617. 

Nurses, 139. 

Nuts, 214. 

Nymphs, 444. 


Oak, 340, 490, 604. 
Oars, 309 ff. 


Oarsmen, 308. : 

Oath, confirmation of, 501. 

Oceanus, 45. 

Be 380. 
ysseus, 121, 137, 140, 499, 568, 
583f., 586, 588f., 595, 597, 610, 
621 ff., 662, 671, 678.” 


o 


_ Odysseus’s bow, 122, 660. 
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Odysseus’s brooch, 358. Deuteronomy, x 
Odysseus’s home, 21, 182. é 
Odysseus’s kingdom, bounds of, 67. Joshua, 
Odysseus’s pastures, 241. 

Odysseus’s raft, 319 f. 

Odysseus’s wanderings, 57. Judges, 
Odyssey, lays in, Io. 

Offerings, 504. 


1X. 27, 


Old material in new lays, 11. Rene 2) 
Old Testament illustrations, 43. xlv. 13, 
Genesis, a. Oe 504. Sve Se 496. 
ve24; 460. kuth, is dis Devic 
Villn 21.) 402: Bik, G). 155 
XV. 2, 260. 1 Samuel, il. 13, 222, 495. 
-XVIE Fy. 223. 6 ia. I, 519. 
xix. 2Ae b 2: vi. 7; 516, 
Kx Zi. LAO, ibe 80. 
xxii 418. ibe, 155 QTD. 
XXIV., 146. ; x hy 83. 
POSTMAN ED into). dele 268. 
XXKL 4, 418. XIV. 50, 79. 
EXKIV: T2, 131: xvil. 6, 660. 
Soevil 5, “524: Xvii. 8-10, 581. 
SEKVH. 07,249) KVdieel 74 sess 
x5 524. Sia Ala. MUG T 
xli. I, 524. xvil. 40, 671. 
odie: 520. Xvil. 44, 382. 
Exodus, ti, 225 95: xvill. 7, 564. 
¢ Kitson ene22 2. XViitis 2h Oe 
Xs 10; 223° : XXVatos euebd: 
Xi. 20,0, 9450. roan gh . (ove 
xl. 45, 260. XXXVI, 7, 465, 
XVlic II, 506. 2 Samuel, iil. 31, 476. 
XX. 4, 440. ul. 35, 474- 
SOXKIX.. 1,42 SOL: Vil. 2, 491. 
epee | aCferot KVea2a - gl. 
KKEK- OTs) 222: XV. 30, 418. 
Xxx 20, 7 506: xvil. 28, 231. 
5 pe Xk 2G 1783 30: 1 Kings, vill. 64, 493. 
Leviticus, res Ger. 508. “Xvi. 30, 418. 
iste 231. xvill. 46, 160. 
Vile: Sly 222. Xx1. 3, 23 
oxVIi Os) 2 492: XXIl. 39, 304. 
ARVIE Os 8407s 2. Kings, iil. 11, 210. 
Xix.6;, 223% ix. 10, 358. 
iexxils F4;< 231% 1 Chronicles, ii. 34, 260. 
KKM 30502239 Proverbs, KXVUly 22, 250s 
Numbers, ex Ogee. 2 500; ae Xxx. 17, 382. 
xvi. 49, - 399. Lsaiah, XXXVIli. 13, 372. 
F KIX. 2," 286; xl. 10, 95. 
ce XK. 38, 1-68.18, Jeremiah, Xlll. 23, 374. F 
XVI 145) G3: Daniel, i. 12, 215. 
OXXXUb 53, 238. ; ll. I, 524. 
Deuteronomy, xvi. 11,. 260. Iv. 55 524. 
xix. 14,> > 246. Ml Oe li. 10, 398. 
Kk Sal OR2 xxxix. 19f., 347. 


KXIL2O, 5 CTF Psalms, XXII1., 217. 


440. 

376. 
I4l. 
93- 

485. 

468. 

27s 

418. 

I maccabees, 1. 32, 270. 

Olive oil, 216, 336. 

Olives, 335 f. 

Olympia, 40. 

Olympus, 16, 55, 395, 417. 

Omens, 520 ff. 

Omniscience of gods(?), 405. 
Open-air life, 180. 

Oratory, 44. 

Oracles, 517. 

Orchards, 237, 249, 323, 339. 

Oriental influence through Greece, 


43. 
Orion, 49, 306. 
Orion in Hades, 464, 667. 
Ornaments, 171. 
Ortygia, 46. 
Osprey, 383. 
Ossa, 16, 55. 
Othryoneus, 628. 
Oven-woman, 335. 
Ownership of land, 238. 
Oxen, 247, 332. 
Ox-eyed, 364. 
“ Ox-hide,” 636. 
Oysters, 220, 380. 


Paean, 143, 498. 

Paedagogus, 141. 

Paeéon, 624. 

Paeonians, 583. 

Painters, their manner, 28. 

Palace, 116. 

Palm, 343. 

Pandarus, 580, 584, 668. 

Pan-Hellenic character of poems, 
34. 

Paphlagonians, 56. 

Parched corn, 230f. 

Paris, 119, 579, 583- 

Parsley, 325. 

Pastures, 114, 241. 

Patria potestas, 145. 

Patriarchal life, 100, 150. 

Patriarchal life of gods, 4or. 

Patriotism, 449. 

Patroclus, 560, 577, 587, 591, 600 f, 
618, 628. 

Pears, 340. 
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Pegasius, 544. 

Pelasgian Argos, 54. 

Pelasgian Zeus, 422. 

Pelasgians, 63. 

Peloponnesian warriors, 8. 

Penelope, 121 f. 

Penthesilea, 628. 

Peplos, 155, 163. 

Perjury, 502. 

Persephone, 456. 

Pessimism, 468. 

Phaeacians, 60, 123, 285, 318, 403, 
439, 503. 

Phalanx, 576f. 


Pharos (Egypt), 39, 285, 309, 379, 


505. 
Pharos, 157 f., 329. 
Pherae, 68 
Philoctetes, 583, 627. 
Philoetius, 71, 273. 
Phoenicia, 57. 
Phoenicians, 61, 306, 322. 
Phoenician trading stations, 38 
Phorcys, 75, 441. 
Phorminx, 142, 212. 
Phrygians, 56. 
“Picnic” (?)\ aur. 
Pigeon, 387. 
Pine, 341. 
Pins, dy2ifeecd. 
Pitch, 341. 
Pittacus, 581. 
Plane tree, 343. 
Plates (?), 209. 
Plato, 213, 222, 558, 626, 628. 
Playthings,-142. 
Pleiades, 49, 306. 
Plough, 248, 331 ff. 
Ploughing, 244 ff, 332, 361. 
Podaleirius, 622. 
Podargé, 352. 
Péhlmann, 236, 246. 
Poet, of a later age, 19. 
Poet’s acquaintance with Greece, 64. 
Poison, 625. 
Pole of chariot, 678. 
Polygamy, 148. 
Polyidus, 519, 588. 
Polynices, 589. 
Polyphemus, 439, 504, jon 626. 
Polyphemus’s flocks, 365. 
Polyxena, 514. 
Pomegranates, 213, 340. 
Poplars, 342 f. 
Porch, 179. 
Porridge, 232. 
Porter (?), 268. 
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Poseidon, 438 f., 608, 678. 
Possets, 229, 626f. 
Pottery, 283. 

Poverty, 257. 

Prayer, 506f 

- Priam, 148, 559, 568, 570, 601. 
Priam’s palace, 184. 
Prices for service, 290. 
Pride, 446. 

Priests, 495 f. 

Priests not necessary, 497. 
Princes and Homer, 32. 
Prize of honor, 593. 
Property, 235. 

Prophecy, 462, 518 f. 
Prophets, 518 f. 

Proteus, 409, 440f., 505. 
Providence (?), 405. 
Psychology, 482 ff. 
Psychopompus, 436. 
Public buildings, 116. 
Public opinion, appeal to, 92. 
Publius Scipio, 540. 
Pulydamas, 596, 601. 
Punishment in Hades, 468 f. 
Purity at sacrifice, 505. 
Purple, 283, 345. 

Putting the shot, 143. 
Pylus, 68 f. 
Pyriphlegethon, 458. 
Pytho, 491. 


Quiver, 671. 


Rainbow, 50, 520. 

Raisins, 214. ~ 

Razor, 176. 

Reaping, 334- 

Regiments (?), 574- 

Reichel, 629 ff. 

Relics at Ilium, 541. 

Religion, difference from what is 
expected, 392 ff. 

Rhadamanthys, 460. 

Rheithron, 74. 

Rhesus, 569, 596, 627. 

Rhoeteum, 527. 

Ridgeway, 1, 236, 250, 289, 301, 333, 
351, 361. 

Riding, 348. 

Rings, not mentioned, 174. 

Ritual, simple, 497. 

River-gods, 441. 

Roast-pig, 225. 

Robert, 12, 529, 602, 629, 644 f.,, 658. 

Rohde, 472. 

Roof, 187. 
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Rose, 323. 
Rotunda, 184. 
Round shield, 644. 
Royal array, 86. 
Royal domain, 83. 
Rudder, 311. 

“ Ruler,” 95. 

“ Rumor,” 416. 


Sacrifices, 502, 505 ff. 

Saffron, 324. 

Sail, 314. 

Sailors, 318. 

Salti2rs5: 

Samothrace, 605 f. 

Sandals, 170. 

Sarpedon, 575, 585, 589, 608, 622, 
637. 


Satniois, 529. 

Scaean Gate, 556, 570, 591, 604, 606. 

Scales of Zeus, 424. 

Scamander, 527 f., 601 f., 638. 

Sceptre, 85, 108, 502. 

Scheria, 59. 

Schliemann, 4, 75, 534, 530, 539 
548 ff. 

Scylla, 59 f., 360, 444. 

Sea-crow, 386. 

Sea eagle, 383. 

Sea-gull, 385. 

Sea life, 305. 

Sea monster, 380. 

Seal-rings, not mentioned, 174. 

Seals, 379. 

Seamanship, 38. 

Season of action of //zad, 180. 

Season of action of Odyssey, 180. 

Seasons, 48. 

Seasons for ploughing and reaping, 
334- 

Seats of stone, 183.. 

Seclusion of women (?), 127. 

Seleucus, 540. 

Serpent, 388, 523. 

Servants, number of, 275. 

Servants’ quarters, 278. 

Servitude, 258. 

Severalty, land held in, 236. 

Sex of victim, 515. 

Sheep, 365 f. 

Sheep in comparisons, 366. 

Sheeps gut, 365. 

Sheets, 313. 

Shekel, 280. 

Shepherd-dogs, 357. 

Shepherdesses, 136. 

“Shepherd of the people,” 95. 
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Shield, 632 ff, 

Shield of Achilles, 91, 225, 289, 305, 
323, 326, 332, 337, 362, 609, 636f. 

Ships, 285, 305 ff. 

Ship, size of, 308. 

Ship- “builders, B22. 

Shriek at sacrifice, 509. 

Sicels, 55. 

Side-door, 192 f. 

Siege (?), 591. 

Sigeum, 526, 555- , 

Silence at prayer, 508. 

Silver, 256, 286, 303. 

Simois, 532, 603. 

Single- A Re 560 ff., 579 ff. 

Sin- “offering, 498, 501. 

Sirens, 128, 444. 

Sisyphus, 465, 468 f. 

Slaughter, 502. 

Slavery, 258. 

Slave trade, 278. 

“ Sleep,” 416, 463, 524. 

Sling, 664, 671. 

Slingers, 582 f. 

Smintheus, 345. 

Smithy, 269, 284, 295, 397- 

DIEEZe.N5 25: 

Snow, 51. 

Sooth-sayer, 522 

Sophocles, 30. 

Soul, 483 ff. 

Sparrow, 386, 523. 

Spear, 633, 664 ff. 

Spear-rack, 188. 

Spear-shaft, 664. 

Speed of foot, 585. 

Sperchetis, 441, 517, 603. 

Spoils of war, 593 f. 

Sponge, 380. 

Springs, Trojan, 531. 

Stalls, 184. 

Standards (?), 576. 

Starling, 387. 

tate, 75. 

Statues of gods, 493. 

Stengel, 498. 

Stentor, 573. 

_ Step-mother, 151. 

Stern-ropes, "314. 

Stick-pins, 173. 

Stones hurled, 672 f. ’ 

Store-rooms, 184, 198. 

Stork, 385. 

Strabo, 17, 3275 542f.,\ 547, EASE T 
636, 650, 673. 

Strata in the poems, 11. 

Stucco, 183, 200. 
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Studniczka, 153. 

Styx, 458, 501 f. 

Successive settlements at Troy, 552. 
Suicide, 467. 

Suitors of Penelope, foo. 
Sun, 47. 

Suovetaurtlia, 370, 440, 515. 
Suppliants, 445, 507. 

“ Supplications,” 416. 
Surgeons, 145. 

Surrender, 608. 

Swallow, 387. 

Swan, 385. 

Swine, 368 f. 

Swine, epithets of, 369. 
Swine-herd’s furniture, 206. 
Sword, 664, 666. 

Syrié, 61, 87. 

Sy7Inx, 143. 

Syvota Bay, 76. 


Tables, 203, 209. r 
Talent of gold, 36, 288 f. 
Tallow, 222, 363. 
Talthybius, 109. 
Tamarisk, 342. 
“Tanning,” 363. 
Tantalus, 465, 468 f. 
Taphians, 61, 559. 
Tartarus, 459. 
Teiresias, 464, 517, 519. 
Telemachus, 95, 140, 504, 567, 679. 
Telemus, 519. 
Temesa, 55, 256, 286. 
Temples, 39, 490 ff. 
Tenedos, 526. 
Ten years war, 571. 
Mencer~553t, o22: 
Thank-offerings, 500, 517. 
Theano, 128, 495 f. 
Thebes (Egyptian),.39, 55, 607. 
Themis, 416. 
Theoclymenus, 519, 522. 
Theogony, 45. 
Thersites, 34, 451. 
Thessaly, a a2 hee: 
Thetis, 441, 478. 
Thigh- “bones, 509. 
Thistles, 335. 
Thole-pins, 311. 
Thongs for oar, 311. 
samen 56. 

reshing floor 
Threshale: 191. ae 
Thrinacia, 416. 
Throne, 86, 202. 
Thrushes, 221, 387. 
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Thucydides, 559, 572, 590, 611. Vestibule, 179. 
Thymbré, 561. Viceroys, lacking, 81. 
Thymbrius, 530, 534, 541, 545. Views of the Homeric picture of life, 
Timber for ships, 307. 19. 2 
Tin, 301, 660. Village life, rra. 
Tiryns, 79, 115, 181, 185, 189, 607, Vineyards, 249, 323. 

635. Violet, 324. 
Titans, 417, 459. Vitals, 509. 
Tityus, 417, 465, 468 f. Votive offerings, 516f. 
Tongues of victims, 511. Vows, 516f. : 
Tools, 294. Voyage, length, 316. 
Top, 142. Voyage, preparations for, 316. 
Torches, 205.° Voyage, return from, 316. 
Torch-holders, 205. Voyages disliked, 287. 
Trade, 282 ff. Vultures, 384. 
Trade-routes, 286. 
Traditional element, 2. Wagon, 681 f. 
Treading out the grain, 334. : Wain, 49, 306. 
Trident, 440. Waiters, 211. 
Tripods, 203, 207, 433, 453. Waldstein, 425. 
Troad, 526. Walled towns, 116. 
Trojan assembly, 102. War, causes of, 609. 
Trojan Plain, 526. War-cry, 574. 
Trojans less civilized, 26. Warren, W. F., 45, 459. 
Trophies, 595. Washing of hands, 209, 513. 
Troy, 536. Wasp, 390. 
Troy, epithets of, 606f. Watches (night), 49. 
Troy sacked, 8. Water, 230. 
Truce, 113. Watch-dogs, 357. 
‘hrumball, -E> +C..” 33; 53%; 475; Water snake, 389. 

479. _ Wealth, 249f. 
Trumpet, 572. Weasel, 345. 
Truth, 450. Weaving, 135. 
Tsountas and Manatt, 1, 180, 304. _ Wedding gifts, 133. 
Tug-of-war, 400. Wellhausen, 5oof. 
Tumult, 534, 551, 557- Wheat, 327 f. 
Tunic, 155, 329, 656f. Whey, 218. 
Twelve gods, 417. - % Whip, 682. 
Twilight, 49. -von Wilamowitz, 69, 428. 
Tychius, 292, 640. Wild boars, 370. 
Tydeus, 82, 134, 148. Wild cattle, 254, 364. 

Wild fig-tree, 605. 

Umpites, 144. Wild geese, 371. 
Unblemished victims, 516. Wild goats, 367, 668 f. 
Unguepts, 216f., 336. Wild olive, 337. 
Uniforms (?), 631. Willow, 343. 


Winds, 52, 316. 
Wine, 228 f, 338. 
Wine mixed with water, 228, 513. 


Upper room, 199. 
Uranus, 417. 


Vaphio cups, 255, 365. _| Winged divinity, 405. 
Vase fragment from Mycenae, Winnowing, 335. 
630. ¥ Winnowing-shovel, 311, 327, 335. 
Vegetables, 214, 327. Witch-craft, 516. 
Veil, 167. Wolf, 374. 
Wolf-skin,’375. 


Vengeance, 449. 
Venison, 220f. 
Vergil, 27, 558, 616. 


Women, 117. 
Wonien’s epithets, 138. 
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Women’s head-gear, 169. 


Women’s occupations, 135. 


Women’s property, 133. 
Women’s quarters, 197. 


Women’s recreations, 137. 
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Women servants, occupations of, 


276. 
Wood, Robert, 545. 


Wooden Horse, 427, 612. 


Worm, 391. 

Worship, 490 ff. 
Worship joyous, 497. 
Wounds fatal, 618. 
Wounds, variety of, 619. 
Wraith, 466, 524. 
Wrestling, 143. 


INDEX 


Wrights, 292. 
Writing, art of, 35. 


Xanthus, 413, 530, 603. 
Xenophanes, 397. 
Xerxes, 537. 


Yard, 314. 

Year, 48. 

Yoke, 680 f. 

Yoking of horses, 680. 


Zante, 70. 
Zephyrus, 52, 316. 
Zeus, 421 f. 

Zoma, 659. 


&Bpopor, 573. 
ayavvigov, 51. 
ayeXein, 427. 
aykvAouytTys, 414. 
ayxvroxeiAns, 382. 
ayopy Aady, Iol. 
dyopyTys, 104. 
dyos, 574. 

dypés, 115. 
dyporepos, 356. 

dy Xyaxnrat, 584. 
dduvd, 366. 
deOropopot, 352. 
depoimodes, 35 3, 364. 
dyndov, 387. 
dOypnArovyds, 335. 
aiyavén, 221, 666. 
aiyein, 663. 
alyerpos, 342. 
aiyiPotos, 367. 
aiyioxos, 421. 
aiytivos, 383. 
aidadoev, 189. 
aifovoa, 186, 599. 
aiOuia, 386. 

aldwv, 364, 372, 382. 
aipopopuKTa, 22. 
aioAopitpys, 163, eS 
aidhos,. 388 
aimevy, 606. 

aica, 419. 

Aiva, 418. 

BO VAV TT OAL, 144. 
atx pn, 664. 
aixpytis, 584. 
axavOat, 335+ 
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Gkeprekouns, 175, 431. 
GkMov, 295. 

GKOLTLS, 152. 

akooTH, 328. 
GkpyToL, 501. 
akpyntov, 228. 

axpioes, 391. 
GKpPOKOJLOL, 176. 

aKwv, 665. 

dAadnros, 574. 
"Adadkopernis, 428. ° 
aAedhap, 363. 
"AX€extwp, 222. 
dAvets, 292, 318. 


dAXorpocaddros, 412, 437 


&AAopos, 663. 

doxos, 152. 

aXoos, 494. 
aAeviBovat, 129, 360. 
dAguTa, 327. 

dho, 334. 
dpaAddoverqpes, 334. 
dpafa, 681. 

dunt npes, 334- 
Gputpoxitwves, 163, 658 
dpovBot, 628. 
dpreddes, 338. 
dprve, 169. 

dppykes, 666. ‘ 
dpprBporn, 632, 645. 
dppiddacera, 649. 
dppdpupys, 476. 
dppiddKy, 49. 
dpiroXos, 265. 
dppiparos, 663.  - 
apprpophes, 198, 338. | 
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dvacerpn, 169. 
ava, 94. 
dvopamodov, 265. 
avykovrce, O21. 
avruyes, 677. 
a&ivn, 664, 667. 
dop, 664 f. 
aoptnp, 666. 
amnvn, 681. 


dpyw0dovra, 369, 371. 


apyvponAov, 666. 


apyupome(a, 171; 303. 


apyvpoTogos, 297. 
apyvda, 366. 
apety, 446. 
’Apnidvros, 438. 
apyTnp, 495- 
dpiortov, 208. 
GpKTOS, 374+ 
appara, 674. 
dpparoTnyos, 292. 
dippoviat, 320. 


dpvevrip, 380, O15. 


dporpov, 331+ 
dpxés, 574. 
doKds, 198, 338. 
AOTLOLOTAL, 534. 


> 7 
dots, 643. 


domurts, 584, 655. 


dotpdyahou, 142. 
Guu, 115. 

atta, 262. 
avwaXor, 573. 
add1, 179. 
avAoms, 663. 
avrodidaktos, 145. 
apados, 663. 
dipracrtov, 307. 
dxepwis, 343, 
dXVaL, 335. 


Babvdivns, 531. 
Babdfwvos, 167. 
BabiKxoXros, 167. 
Babdippoos, 531. 
Baddow, 665. 
BacrAedbs, 94. 
Bactredbrepos, 564. 
Boeias, 647. 
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Bor, 573: 
BotPBoros, 361. 
BovAh yepovTwv, TOT. 


Bovdvrovee, 48, 246, 361. 


BoGris, 138, 364. 
Bpunmvos, 573. 
BbBXrwwov, 329. 
Bopos, 494. 


YAUMOXOS, 440. 
ydpos, 146. 
yavroi, 207. 
yépavos, 385. 
yepas, 84, 593: 
yAavkors, 138, 427 
yAvpides, 671. 
yAwxis, 681. 
yopupot, 294, 319 f. 
youvovpat, 507. 
yoara, 655, 657. 
yen, 245- 

vores, (384- 
ywputds, 670. 


daipov, 415. 
Saitpov, 99. 
dartpos, 224. 
dacvpadXor, 366. 
dadyn, 340. 
Sapowvds, 375. 
Acipos, 437: 
deirvov, 208 f. 
demas, 207. 


Synproepyol, T10, 114, 145, 292, 622. 


Snpoyeportes, 98. 
Sjmos, 115 f. 
Sixatos, 79. 
duxacmoAos, 88, 
duvwTds, 204. 
difpos, 674, 676 f. 
duds, 260, 264. 
Sokol, 191. 

ddpuos, 186. 

ddvak, 670. 
ddprov, 208. 

ddpv, 664 f. 

dovAn, 259, 265. 
SovArxodetpwv, 385. 
Sovpoddxyn, 188. 


Spdypats, 334. 
Spdxwv, 388. 
dperavov, 241, 334. 
Spnotnpes, 266. - 
Spits, 340 f. 

duo yxetpepos, 518. 
Sia, 179, 186. 


éavds, 163. 

eyxein, 664. 
eyxeAvs, 379. 
€YXETipepor, 584. 
eyxXéeorado, 584. 
€yxos, 664. 

€€pon, 51. 

eiowXrov, 466, 483. 
cihimodes, 353, 364. 
ExdEPyos, 429. 
exaTnPedETyS, 429. 
exnPoros, 429. 
eAain, 337- 

eXaTn, 341. 

éLapyn Boros, 376. 
eAados, 375 f. 
éAcds, 207, 210,-224. 
éAukes, I7I. 
éAKexitwves, 160, 
eAXdOv, 376. 
evaiotpor, 522. 
evdeEra, 229. 
éverai, 172. 
eviavtos, 48. 
évvociyatos, 52, 440. 
evorltxyFuv, 52, 440. 


evtporaACopevn, 120. 


éveria, 186. 
éevapilo, 5385. 
erakTnpes, 358. 
éraody, 516. 
ernyKevides, 321. 
em oe, 511. 
eriKplov, 314. 
erioprpia, O61. 
éritovos, 312. 
erraPdeov, 636. 
are 211. 

a, 320. 
epeBivbor, 215, 327: 


épeTMov, 310. 
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éprOor, 264. 
EpimvKov, 363. 
Eptveds, 339, 605. 
"Epus, 437: 

eppata, 508. 
Epwo.ds, 385. 
extwp, 680. 
erxdpn, 190, 494. 
ev(wvos, 138, 167. 
evkvijptoes, 660. 
évKukAou, 682. 
evpperins, 342. 
evval, 314. 
evrAdkapos, 138, 177. 
éiwros, 606. 
evpuvayuia, 606. 
EUPUPETWTOV, 332, 363. 
euTeixeov, 606. 
evpnpngrat, 508. 
evades EAavov, 216. 
époAKkauov, 311. 
“Ewoopos, 47. 


(arpepewv, 363, 367. 
(ead, 328. 

(ebyAn, 681. 

(vyd, 310. 
(vydderpov, 680. 
(vyov, 680, 

(Opa, 162, 659. 
(évn, 162, 166. 
CdévvveGa, 655. 
(wor7p, 160 f., 658. 
(GorTpa, 162. 


TYPO, 574+ 
MUN WE 
nKerras, 516. 
TAEKT pov, Re 
jpepis, 249. 
npiovos, 248, 355. 
TpuTeAeKKa, 294. 
nvepoeroa, 606. 
Wvioxos, 354. 
nvopEn, 447. 
Trap, 489, 615. 
npws, 107. 

Hrop, 483, 486 f. 
nvyevEelos, 372. 
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Putpot, 194. 
OarapnmoA0, 277. 
OaAapos, 179. 
Garvova, 334, 411, 499. 
demwores, 84. 
Geomporrias, 519. 
Geparrovres, 263, 266. 
Onp, 344- 

Onpyryp, 382. 

Onres, 263 f., 281. 
OoXos, 184. 

Opnvus, 203, 311. 
Opova, 157. 

Opwopds, 605. 

Oven, 514. 

OuynXai, 510. 
Ovporeovta, 372. 
Ovpds, 483 f. 
OvorKdos, 94, 496, 503, 523. 
Oicavor, 649. 

Ow}, 85. 

Owpnktat, 655. 
Oipné, 655 f. 

Os, 375. 


"ldnev pedéwv, 507. 
iepevs, 495. 

iepevo, 502. 
iepijvoy, 502. 

iepds, 380, 606. 
in™np, 622. 

ixpwa, 309, 321. 
‘Tiros, 536. 
iwavres, 352, 658. 
inacOAn, 682. 
i€aXros, 368. 
iodveées, 324. 
iovOds, 368. 

ids, 670. 

ioxéatpa, 584. 

tres, 346, 391, 670. 
immyAdta, 675. 
immodaos, 349, 675. 
irmot, 674. 
immoctvn, 349. 
imméta, 349, 675. 
ipn§, 384. 

io Opuov, 171. 

iotia, 314. 


’ 


iotin, 190, 495. 
iaTod0Ky, 312. 
iatoméon, 312. 
ite, 343: 
ixOves, 377. 


KakoTns, 446. 
kaAavpora, 301. 
KkaAAryvvaika, 138. 
KaAvKES, 172% 
KkadvaTpy, 168, 
KOpLLVve, 335. 
KGVELA, 207. 

Kavov, 632. 
KameTos, 478. 

Kdpy KOMOwVTES, 175. 
katax Boveos, 456. 
KeOpos, 341. 
Ketundua, 255. 
Kexpvpados, 169. 
kéXevbou, 598. 
keAntiCw, 349. 
Keds, 376. 
KEVTpOV, 352, 682: 
KEepapevs, 292. 

Kn, 386. 

Kipp, 483 f. 

Kp, 419. 

KTOS, 380. 

kioves, EOE: 

kipkos, 384. 

Kirt Piov, 207, 343. 
kixAa, 387. 
kAenddv, 523. 

Kd Opn, 342. 
KAnides, 311. 
KXnis, 194. 
KANpol, 237. 
kAuwiat, 598. 

kAur pos, 202. 
kAvtérwdos, 350, 456. 
Kynpises, £70,650 f.-' 3 
Kvion, 510. 
Kvwdarov, 344. 
Kolpavos, 95. 
koledv, 666. 
koAowds, 387. 
kéAros, 160, 166. 
KOVTOS, 314. 
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Kopvvn, 667. 

Kopus, 661. 

Koptooer Oat, 655. 
KopvoTys, 655. 
Kopovat, 386. 

xopovn (of door), 194. 
Kopdvyn (of bow), 670. 
Kopwvides, 307. 

Koo pi}Twp, 574. 
KoTUAnOoVOgiy, 380. 
KOTUANpUTOV, 473. 
Kpadin, 483, 485 f. 
KPavela, 343. 
Kparaucs, 445- 
KpaTEpwOvuxXES, 356, 375. 
Kpatevtal, 207. 
Kpelov, 207. 

Kpelwv, Q5. 

Kpydenvov, 168. 
Kpnpvol, 603. 

KpnTyp, 207, 228. 
KptOy, 328. 

Kptkos, 680. 


KpokomemAos, 47, 165, 324. 


KpOLVOV, 214. 
kpvoTaAXos, 51. 
Ktépea, 480. ' 
KTLOEN, 345, 359, 663. 
KUapol, 214, 327. 
Kvaveos, 388. 
Kvavorpwpos, 30°7- 
KUaAVOS, 304. 
KUGVOXOLTNS, 304, 439- 
Kvotaverpa, 104, 108. 
KUKELOV, 229. 

KUKAot, 636, 

KUKVOS, 385. 
KvdAAjnos, 435. 
KUpuvels, 385. 
KUVapVvia, 359, 390- 
“Kove, 389, 667 fh 
KWNYEeTNS, 358. 
KvvopacTHs, 346, 359- 
KUVTEPOV, 359. 
KuvoTis, 359- 
KuTdpiooos, 341. 
-Kbmepov, 320. — 
xéan (of key), 310. 

- «earn (of sword), 666. 


Aaywos, 377. 
Aaanuov, 646 f. 
Aaprripes, 205. 
Aaora6os, 427. 
Adpvuk, 295, 478. 
Adpy, 385. 
Adovos, 366. 
Aatpn, 192. 
AciBo, 511. 
Aepwov, 241. 
AevkdXevos, 138, 165, 426, 
Aéwv, 371. 
Avyvpy, 682. 
Aivov, 158, 329. 
Ais, 3700 

Aira, 202. 
Aura, 416. 
AveTpoXGos, 201. 
Addos, 662. 
Ava Bas, 48. 
Avoonrip, 359. 


pata, 233. 

pata, 262. 
paKerra, 331. 
pappapen, 649. 
paxarpa, 667. 
peyapov, 188 f. 
pedwv, 96. 
péXaOpov, 19t. 
peXdvvdpov, 74. 
perin, 341, 664. 
péXuvos, 192. 
pevoekéa Satta, 226. 
per dopa, 191. 
perdopn, 312. 
petavdorns, 114. 
pnxddes, 367. 
pira, 213, 339. 
pnpia, 509. 
pnptoar Bar, 314. 
varbourfeaigr: 
puAdtomdpyot, 307. 
pitpy, 162, 658. 
Moipa, 418 f. 


porLBos, 301. 


popoets, 340. 
pdp(o)imov, 420. 
puerds, 621. 
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pia, 390. 
podaxes, 232, 278. 
pupixyn, 342. 
POVUXES, 353 


veBpot, 375- 

velds, 330. 

verrodes, 379. 

vevpa, 670. 
vepeAnyepeTo, 51, 421. 
vos, 492. 

voOos, 149. 

voos, 483, 488. 
vuxtepis, 388. 


Eidos, 664, 666. 
Evpdv, 176. 
Evordv, 314, 673. 


dBeXoi, 207. 

dykot, 670. 

ByH108, 331, 334- 
oyxXvat, 340. 
ddvvypata, 625. 
oOova1, 166. 

oinkes, 680. 

oikevs, 263. © 

otkos, 186. 
oivoBapées, 227. 
oivorre, 364. 
oivoxéos, 266. 
oloTpos, 390. 
olwvirTHS, 519, 522. 
olwvoTroAos, 522. 
oiwvds, 381, 522. 
dApos, 231. 
oAoAVY}, 509. 
dXro0dfpwv, 371. 
oppadds (of shield), 642. 
dupadds (of yoke), 680. 
dvetpoTOXos, 525. 
drAa, 313. 
orupy, 48. 
operitpodos, 372. 
Operkot, 344. 
OperTepot, 375. 
OperTiades, 444. 
CpOdkparpat, 307. 
Oppos, 171. 
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Opvibes, 380, 522. 
dpopov, 188. 
oprobipyn, 192. 
dpxapos avdpov, 262. 
ooréa, 621. 
ovAoxuUTat, 230, 278. 
ovpers, 248, 355. 
ovpiaxos, 664. 

ospot, 315, 598. 
ovtd(w, 665. 

odus, 388. 

dxea, 674. 

oxevs, 662. 


mayxahKos, 663. 
maXivtovos, 669. 
Tavoppaos, 421, 521- 
mavtoo’ eon, 645. 
worma, 124. 
mapoaXén, 374. 
mapoadis, 37 3- 
Tapiopos, 353, 679. 
médtAa, 170. 
meipivOa, 682. 
TeheOpov, 245, 334, 399- 
tedevades, 387. 
médekus, 294, 319, 667. 
Téhwp, 344. 
mwepickeTTOS, 179. 
Tepigpwv, 138. 
Tepovn, 172. 

Terool, 142. 
TeTENva, 381. 
meTpyeroa, 518. 
TEVK), 341. 
m7ndadwov, 311. 
1nddov, 310. 

THANE, 661 f. 

™HXvs, 668. 

iOo, 198, 338, 557- 
TiVakES, 210. 

wits, 341. 
TaTAVLTTOS, 343. 
modapkys, 585. 

aes (of ship), 313. 
Toonvenys, 632. 
ToAuds, 375. 

mOXus, 115. 

ToAvder pos, 321. 


moAvKAnLs, 309. 
toAvKAnpos, 237. 
moAvAijios, 241. 
modtpnrov, 365. 
ToAvpntis, 447. 
Todvppnvos, 365. 
ToAv j-dppaKo., 626. 


ropOunes, 71, 292, 318. 


Toprat, 172 
moppupen, 157: 
TOTPOS, 410. 
jwovAvrous, 380. 
mpacvat, 214, 327. 
Tpn&es, 113. 
Tpodopos, 179, 185. 
apoOvpov, 185. 
TpoKes, 376. 
mpoKporoat, 596. 
TPOpaX ot, 559: 
TpOXOOS, 207. 
™ PUR), 309. 
Tpvpvycia, 314. 
Tpwroyovot, 515. 
mreAen, 342. 
TTELOELS, 647, 671. 


TTUXES, 637. 7s es 
CTR ent ik tA 


TuAdptys,, 457s, . 
TEOS, 2343: : : ied: : 
Tupdypn, 295:°° ooo 
mipyou, 577- 
Tupos, 328. 


paPdo, 636. 
ee 

perrov, 154, 161. 
papar, 636. 
pododaktvdAos, 47, 323- 
podd«s, 216. 

powai, 213, 340. 

prpds, 68o. 

poyes, 193- 


cakéesrados, 584. 
aaKos, 643. 
cavpwtip, 664. 
avyaddevTa, 200. 
civrat, 374. 

_ oKerapvor, 294. 


ee? 
eccee Seeee 
° ° 
ee? 
e@eree ecoccos 
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oKHTTpOV, 108, TIO, 
oKLOEVTG, I go. 


_OKVTOTOMOS, 292. 


aKtpos, 206. 
oKoAnE, 346, 391. 
oK@TES, 385. 
copos, 478. 
ordpta, 320. 
orevow, 511. 
orAdyxXva, 509. 
ordoyyos, 380. 
orovoai, 501, 511. 
oTadin vopivn, 584. 
orTabuos, 194. 
oTapives, 321. 
atapvAy, 294. 
oTeap, 222. 
TTEU[O, 495. 
arTepavn, 169, 662 
otiPy, 51. 
otpertos, 161. 
otpopPos, 142. 
atpoviés, 386. 
cvPdcva, 368. 
TVKA, 330. 
viens, 665. 


oe rerilo, 502. 


oparp dV, 615. 
peace te "582, 664. 


ZipakEs, 390. 


odiipa, 294. 
Txedin, 319. 


tadaepyos, 356. 
TdXapot, 207. 
Tapin, 277. 
tavbyAwooo, 386, 
tavinkes, 666. 
TavuoimTepot, 387. 
TapXV, 215, 475. 
Taos, 146, 479. 
Terxwocooa, 607. 
Tevxookoria, 601. 
TEKTMV, 292, 294. 
reAapiv, 632, 666. 
TéeAELOL, 515. 
TeA\neroul, 515. 
TEenevos, 83, 237, 493 f. 


TepeTpa, 294, 319. 
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Tepp.voers, TOT, 645. 
TEPTLKEPAVVOS, 421. 
tetpabeAvpvov, 636. 
TeTpakvkr0o1, 68°. 
teTpapaAnpos, 663. 
TETTLYES, 3QT. 
TGea, 220, 380. 
TiAnvn, 139. 

Tupyn, 609. 

toéov, 664, 668 f. 
Tpame(a, 203. 
Tpipwves, 387. 
TPNTOS, 204. 
Tpitoyévera, 427. 
Tpoin, 536. 

Tporrat neAtoro, 46. 
Tpomls, 315. 
TpoTroi, 311. 
Tpopos, 139- 
TPMTAVOV, 294, 31G. 
tpvpdareaa, 661 f. 
Tupos, 219. 
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vracmioua, 641. 
brépat, 313. 
brepObpiov, 194. 
breptepin, 682. 
brepwuov, 199. 
bToonpara, 170. 
broTapTdpLor, 459. 
bropntrat, 518. 
bpopBds, 369. 
bYpixepwv, 376. 
bWurerns, 382. 


parapa, 663. 
paddos, 663. 
paperpy, 671. 
pdppaka, 625, 
sbapos, 157, 3¢4. 
pdcyavov, 664, 666. 


parcopévos, 384, 387. 


pryyivos, 680. 

PHYS, 214, 340, 604. 
Pier, 523. 

pny, 383. 
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puidn, 477- 
prropperdys, 435. 
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